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BENTLEY'S  MISCELLANY. 


ASPEN  COURT, 

AND  WHO  LOST  AND  WHO  WON  IT.. 

Si  Zalt  of  out  OiDii  Sinu. 
Bt  Sbirlet  Bbooks, 

AOTBOE  or  "  Mtts  noun  akd  hib  otrm.** 

CHAPTBB  mu 
THi  nrniu  OF  m  onr. 

It  is  (hie  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  to  say  that  when 
he  sat  down  to  the  banquet  wliich  he  gave  to  himself  and  Miss 
Livingstone,  in  honour  of  liis  triumphant  acquittal  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  he  fully  intended  to  depart  into  the  countr}'  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  a  dinner,  even  such  a  one  as  can  be  procured  in 
London,  too  frequently  changes  a  man*s  course,  and  converts 
intentions,  which  might  become  the  basis  of  very  meritorious  ac- 
tions, into  a  portion  of  the  pavement  whereof  the  Spanish  proverb 
tells  OS,  and  which,  if  sach  proTerb  represent  fairlj  what  is  going 
on  elsewhere,  must  be  in  as  constant  a  state  of  disarrangement  as 
the  pavement  in  onr  own  metropolis.  Mr.  Chequerbent,  yieli^g 
to  the  spirit  of  the  convivial  board,  at  which  aU  man's  best  feelings 

Possess  him,  etpressed  his  conviction  that  the  kind  attention  Miss 
ivingstone  had  shown  him,  at  a  period  when  such  service  was 
most  valuable,  deserved  some  otner  recognition  than  a  mere 
dinner,  and  that  a  very  poor  one,  and  he  justly  remarked  that  so 
few  people  behaved  properly  in  this  world  that  virtue  ought  not  to 
go  unrewarded.  He  therefore  demanded  what  Angela  would  like 
as  a  memorial  of  the  day  which,  if  justice  were  done,  would  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Jiis]io])s. 

Seven  bishops  !  wliat/Tf'r  were  they  tried  for?"  asked  Angela, 
whose  reading  on  such  matters  was  restricted  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  Scotch  gentleman  with  roses  tail  his  shoon,  Jack  the  painter, 
Suil  Dhuv  the  coiner,  and  such  otlicr  historical  jjcrsonages,  whose 
cases  have  been  reheard  at  the  foot-lights,  and  reproduced  in  penny 
JeuUletons,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece. 

They  were  obstmatc  parties,"  said  Paul,  who  always  voted 
against  King  Charles  having  any  money  for  his  ships,  so  one  day 
he  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  seizea  them,  saying, 
'Take  away  those  baubles.'  The  ladies  in  the  ventilator  cdled  out 
that  tiie  king  ought  to  have  had  too  much  sens^  to.be  these,  on^ 
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whicli  Oliver  Cromwell  held  the  Speaker  down  in  his  chair,  and 
told  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  ladies." 

Good  business,"  said  Angela,  whose  theatrical  eye  saw  a 
tableau  at  once ;  of  cooise  the  manly  soldieis  leiose  to  fire  upon 
helpless  women,  but  let  fty  at  the  bishops,  who  fall  on  the  ground 
in  white  dresses  left,  ladies  shrieking  in  gallery-  opposite  prompt, 
red  coats  of  soldiers  right  upper  entrance,  kmg  with  crown  and 
zobes  in  centre.  Suddenly  the  parliament  bursts  into  flames,  and 
curtain  down  on  red  fire.  I  wonder  if  old  Muzzy,  who  does  our 
first  pieces,  ever  read  of  it.  Write  down  for  me  where  the  stoiy  is 
to  be  found." 

This  little  parliamentary  episode  bein^  ananged,  Paul  Teiterated 

his  demand  to  know  wliat  Angela  would  like. 

"  O,  never  mind  any  tiling  now,  Paul,  dear,"  said  Miss  Living- 
stone, "  tin;  weather  will  be  finer  soon,  and  then  you  must  get  me 
up,  reganlless  of  expense,  to  go  to  Hampton  Court  and  no  end  of 
places,  but  my  bonnet  looks  very  well  at  present,  and  so  docs  the 
blue  plaid,  especially  siuce  1  have  altered  the  sleeves,  and  quite 
fit  to  go  out  in." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  whst,**  said  Paul,  "  one  day  more  will  not 
make  much  difierenoe  in  my  gping  away,  and  well  have  an  out 
io-cnorrow." 

**But  you  aie  sure  you  wont  getinto  any  trouble  by  it,*'saidAnge]a, 
because  that  *s  all  nonsense,  you  know,  ibr  Uie  sake  of  a  holiday. 

I  am  sure  I  often  look  at  the  bright  sky  of  an  erening,  about  six, 
and  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to  go  and  walk  quietly  in  the  fiDash 
air,  instead  of  turning  out  of  the  simligkt  into  a  den  where  one 
must  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  heat,  and  dust,  and  smell, 
and  gaslight,  exerting  and  exciting  myself  till  I  am  ready  to  drop; 
but  1  never  was  forfeited,  for  all  that." 

"  1  should  be  forfeited  about  twenty  times  a  week,"  said  Mr. 
Cheqnerbent,  "  and  I  only  wonder  why  you  ])rofessionals  are  so 
loyal,  knowing  how  pavtieularly  (jiiiekly  managers  )iitch  you  to  the 
deuce,  if  they  can  gut  lu)ld  of  anything  likely  to  be  more  profit- 
able." 

**  Some  do,  some  don't,"  said  the  little  actress:  "  at  the  Frippery, 
where  I  sprained  ankle,  they  were  rery  kind,  and  sent  me  wine 
and  jelly,  and  a  railway  ticket,  when  I  got  .better,  for  me  to  go  to 
my  aunt's  at  Serenoaks." 

They  could  afford  to  do  ihat,"  said  the  sceptical  Fanl,  never 
pnring  any  salaries  to  anybody  who  is  well.** 

**  Ah,  some  people  are  paid  theru,"  said  Angela,  though,  of 
course,  for  appearance  sake,  they  are  bound  to  declare  they  never 
get  a  shining.  Fancy  Placket,  for  instance,  as  selfish  an  old  card 
as  lives,  stopping  there  all  this  time  without  his  money.  It's  only 
the  poor  things  who  can't  help  tlicmselves  that  are  not  paid." 

i  can  tell  you  something  about  that,"  said  Paul,    but  now 
look  here — where  shall  we  go  to-morrow?" 

**  All  places  suit  this  child,''  said  An^iela,  smiling,  "  provided  she 
is  taken  the  greatest  care  uf,  and  everything  of  the  beet  ifi  provided 
for  her.* 

•   •      .  , 
I       V      •  •  • 
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It  has  been  wy  hot  to-day,"  wnd  Mr.Oheqanbeiit.  If  k 
V  like  tkit. to-morrow  we  'II  go  on  the  water." 

^  I  am  MgnoMe,^'  said  the  yomig  lady.  But  now,  ivitt  yon 
mind  doing  me  a  imnr 

Will  yon  do  mo  >Uie  fiironr  of  naving  it?*'  said  onr  Paul, 
politely. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  bore  you,  but  never  mind  for  once.  1  want 
you  to  let  Mrs.  lion^'  «;()  witli  us.  She's  a  good  old  soul,  and 
behaved  very  well  to  mc  whvu  I  was  out  of  an  enga;^'eiiient,  and 
hardly  kuvw  which  way  to  turu.  It  would  be  such  u  treat  to  her. 
Do  vuu  mind  verv  much  P** 

don't  mind  at  all,"  said  Paul,  who  was  good-nature  itself; 
"but  she  will  look  such  a  thundering  Guy — won't  she  ?" 

^  Not  at  nDy**  oaid  Angela ;  "  she  lodkBvery  respectable  in  pri- 
vnte  Hfey  and  aomatimes  smartens  benelf  up  prodigiously,  if  slie 
liappens  to  hanre  an  extia  dulltng,  poor  okl  thing.  Once,  yon 
know,  she  was  a  very  fine  woman  indeed.^ 

"  I  donH  know  it,**  said  Panl ;  ^<bat  my  father  may  hare  beard 
bia  gnmdfather  say  so." 

^  WOBoense,  now,  Paul.  When  she  was  Miss  StaUdngton  she 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 

^*  I  know,'*  said  Paul,  "  but  he  broke  off  with  her  before  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  some- 
thing, about  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  It  was  very  cruel  of 
him — but  that  was  his  nature, — and  she  has  never  heard  from  him 
since.  ILowever,  she  shall  go  with  us,  if  it 's  only  to  comlbrt  her. 
Where  does  she  live 

*'  Over  the  water,"  said  Angela.  "  I  will  send  her  a  note  to- 
night, and  we  will  fetch  her  iu  the  morning.  Shall  1  meet  you  on 
the  bridge  ?" 

^  On  Hongerford'  Bridge,  at  eleven,  Miss  Liriiigstone,"  said 
Banl ;  ^  and  be  good  enough  to  lemember  ibe  right  one,  as  I 
bnew  an  engaged  couple  who  made  a  similar  appointment,  and  one 
of  tbem  nMrtook  libit  bridge,  ao  ihey  walbed  up  and  down  in  par- 
aM  Mnea,  for  taoi  iMmrs,  one  on  Hongerford,  the  other  on  Water- 
loo, actoally  within  sight  of  one  another,  if  they  had  thought  of 
looking,  and  then  rushed  home  and  indited  furious  farewells  for 
eter.  So  think,  if  you  please,  of  being  hungry,  and  of  fording  a 
liver  without  your  shoes  and  stookings,  wliich  no  yonog  person 
eould  better  afford  to  do  than  you." 

"  How  shockingly  rude  you  arc  !"  said  Miss  Tvivingstone,  with  a 
little  imitation  of  prudery.  "And  now  ])ut  me  into  a  cab  and  send 
me  away  to  my  work.  No,  I  will  not  have  any  coffee,  but  1  will 
have  some  maraschino  before  I  go.** 

How  Paul  passed  that  night  matters  not.  He  had  his  own  reasons 
for  keeping  away  from  that  part  of  town  where  he  was  likely  to 
encounter  acquaiut.uiecs,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
he  beguiled  the  hours  by  visiting  a  series  of  very  ungenteel  enter- 
tainments of  a  musical  and  dramatic  nature,  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion to  which  Taried  from  twopence  to  sixpence,  and  at  most  of 
wfakh  be  followed  the  onstoma  of  the  place  by  takmg  a  great  deal 
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of  miscellaneous  refreshment.  At  length,  which  may  mean  to- 
wards two  o^clock,  he  judged  it  time  to  go  to-bed,  a  feat  which  he 
performed  at  a  quaint  old  inn  looking  upon  Smithfield,  and  much 
patronized  by  farmers  and  other  non-fastidious  persons,  whose 
business  is  transacted  upon  the  death-place  of  Wallace  and  Wat 
Tyler.  In  the  morning,  after  an  economical  breakfast  in  a  room 
much  like  a  vault,  into  which  huge  men  in  rough  coats  were 
perpetually  tramping,  and  demanding  Muster  Boggles,  Muster 
Whawp^n,  and  other  friends,  and  drinking  stimulants, on  the  chance 
of  those  gentlemen  coming  in  (which  they  never  did),  Paul,  feel- 
ing a  good  deal  soddened,  and  not  over-delighted  with  himself^ 
made  Us  waj  westward.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  bat  the  san 
shone  rather  more  brigbtly  than  seemed  to  Fknl  in  good  taste — 
a  ftoh  which  people  who  sjiend  the  over-night  as  he  had  done,  are 
apt)  I  am  told,  to  find  with  weather  which  makes  the  virtuous 
quite  radiant.  Little  Angela  was  very  punctual,  and  they  set  off 
into  the  wilds  of  Surrey  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Bong. 

In  a  tiny,  ill-built  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  a  large,  dreary 
nursery-garaen,  Mrs.  Bong  resided.  As  they  entered  the  gate, 
which  was  an  enormous  distance  from  the  house,  a  tremendous 
voice  came  down  upon  tlie  wiud,  and  bore  a  greeting  which  might 
have  been  heard  through  a  storm.  Angela's  pleasant  little  organ 
was  exerted  in  return,  but  was  utterly  inaudible  by  her  friend  until 
the  space  between  them  had  been  diminished  by  a  good  half, 
when,  by  dint  of  extreme  straining,  Angy  contrived  to  say — 

"  Sorry  youVe  got  such  a  bad  cold.    You  can  only  whisper." 

"  Come  along,  you  saucy  thing,"  roared  Mrs.  Bong,  with  a 
kindly  smile,  strangely  at  variance  with  that  portentous  voice. 
And  as  they  approached,  Panl  could  quite  make  out  that  she  must 
have  been,  as  Angela  had  said,  an  exceedingly  fine  woman  in  her 
time.  The  commanding  figure  was  not  entirely  unpreserved,  and 
the  face,  worn  as  it  had  been  by  a  hundred  troubles  and  a  thou- 
sand coats  of  bad  rouge,  retained  a  pleasant  expression.  The 
eyes  were  still  bright,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  anima- 
tion which  seemed  to  say  that  the  poor  woman  was  heartily  tired 
of  life's  drama,  but  that  she  would  play  her  part  with  spirit  until 
the  last  long  "  wait." 

And  so  you  have  found  the  old  lady  at  last,*"  said  Mrs.  Bong, 
whose  voice  toned  down  to  manageable  tliunder  as  soon  as  she 
got  her  visitors  into  tlie  smallest  room  that  ever  held  a  sofa  bed- 
stead, a  great  black  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  mighty  arm-eliair, 
besides  some  ordinary  and  puny  furniture.  "And  now  sit  down  ; 
you  get  upon  the  sofa,  sir,  and  you  here,  Angy.  And  now,  will 
you  have  some  beer  after  your  walk :  Don't  say  no  if  you  *d 
rather  not." 

We  don't  know  the  liquid,"  said  Angela.  . 
Never  heard  of  it,**  said  Paul.  "  But  still  one  would  like  to 
learn,  and  if  it  is  anything  cool  and  refireshing,  we  are  not  too 
proud  to  try  it** 

In  a  minute,  a  not  over-clean  but  handsome  lad  was  vigorously 
dragged  from  an  outhouse,  a  squealing  dusty  kitten  was  torn  fiom 
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one  of  Us  handty  and  a  jug  t1in»t  nto  the  other,  before  be  codd 
weD  Ant  hie  moQUi  after  bii  fint  asloinsbnieBt,  and  hie  anntii 
finger  indiealed  a  solitary  boose  with  a  new  blue  sign-board  ap- 
pended thereto.  He  was  staited  at  foil  speed,  but  Fanl  soddemy 
dashed  afWr  him. 

^Hah,  young  Sharer,**  cried  Mr.  Chequerbent,  arresting  him, 
and  putting  a  shilling  into  his  hand.  Mind  yea  say  that  the 
beer  is  for  me,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  give  thera  this,  and  then  you  '11  get  it  good.  Now, 
cut.''  And  he  went  back  to  the  room,  to  which  bis  hostess  had 
not  yet  returned. 

**  What  were  you  saving  to  the  poor  boy,  Paul.^"  asked  Angela. 

**Oh,  nothing;  only  one  don't  want  the  old  girl  to  be  spending 
her  nioncv  for  us  :  I  daresay  she  has  not  too  much  of  it.  But  teU 
her  to  make  haste  and  get  ready.** 

"  Pat  a  pin  through  your  nose  and  look  sharp,  aunty  Bong,** 
cried  Angela.  ^  1 11  come  and  quieken  yon." 

Left  to  himself,  Panl  took  a  sunrey  of  the  contents  of  the  apart- 
ment On  the  walls  were  likenesses  of  the  Reform  Ministers, 
pnbtished  at  the  time  they  earned  that  imposing  name.  The  Lwd 
Grey  was  scowling  frightfully,  and  menacing  the  throne  with  a  huge 
loU  of  parchment,  inscribed  the  bil;  the  I^rd  Brougham,  in  a 
wig,  was  waving  over  bis  head,  as  beseemed  his  energetic  nature, 
another  roll,  lettered  whole  bil  ;  while  the  Lord  John  Russell  was 
indignantly  slapping  his  bosom  with  a  third  vast  parchment, 
marked  and  nothing  but,  three  Parliamentary  feats  which  Mr. 
Hansard  shamefully  omits  to  chronicle.  The  room  was  littered 
in  every  conceivable  way.  Half  a  dozen  yellow  covered  play- 
books,  much  worn,  lay  about,  and  all  the  lines  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Bong's  parts  were  scored  under  for  convenient  study.  There  was 
a  dream-book,  stated  to  be  a  com  et  reprint  from  one  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  always  consulted  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
therefore  especially  useful  to  a  lady ;  and  there  were  some  treatises 
on  crochet,  improred  hj  the  rarioas  figures  being  filled  np  with 
eyes  and  noses,  and  adorned  with  legs  and  arms,  by  the  amateur 
labours  of  risitors.  And  the  apartment  was  further  enKrened 
with  a  mass  of  tarieton,  soiled  satin  shoes,  dress  linings  with 
thread  all  orer  them,  play-bills,  ptnk  stockings,  Tarious  belts,  half 
a  cookery  book,  a  basket  of  greens,  and  some  gold  and  silver 
trimming,  divers  ginger  beer  bottles,  and  a  few  other  trifles.  But 
presently  the  Shaver  returned  with  the  fluid  he  had  been  sent  to 
fetch,  and  looked  very  wistfully  at  the  wet  halfpence  constituting 
the  change,  which  he  honestly  paid  over  to  Paul. 

"  You  may  keep  that,  sir,"  said  Paul,  reading  the  boy's  look  ; 
"but  conditionally,  mind  me,  on  your  not  laying  any  of  it  out  in 
jewellery  or  race-horses,  which  bring  so  many  young  men  to 
destruction." 

The  Shaver  grinned  prodigiously,  and  attain  rushed  off,  and 
firom  his  walking  about,  late  in  the  day,  with  no  eye-lashes  to 
speak  of,  it  has  becu  surmised  that  he  effected  an  iueligible 
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his  aunt  and  her  visitora  departed. 

Paul  and  his  companions  made  for  the  Borough,  where  he  in- 
sisted on  stopping  to  buy  liimself  a  flat,  shining,  sailor's  hat,, 
leaving  his  owa  in  the  vender's  care.  They  reached  the  liOndon 
Bridge  railway  station,  and  then  Mr.  Chequerbent  announced 
that  he  proposed  to  go  to  Graveseud,  and  demanded  what  time 
his  friends  must  be  in  town  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  ])ublic. 
Mrs.  Bong's  theatre  did  not  open  for  the  season  until  next 
Monday,  so  she  was  sorry  to  say  she  was  her  own  mistress. 

So  am  I,**  said  Angela,  '^for  a  wonder,  for  theoe  is  a  hok  ta^ 
night,  and  I  am  im neither  of  tlie  piecee." 
Who  'a  Ben  ?**  aaked  PanU  pnialed. 
am  not  aura  wlieae,**  lepMed  Angela,  not  seeing  thai  he  wna- 
mystified,  '^bnt  I  think  it*s  the  JovieJ  Vaccinafamsnd  FriendljfK 
Confluent  8tarlaiinair  who  hate  tehen  the  house  between  them, 
and  they  have  got  up  the  Surj^eam  ^  Pmri^y  the  Blmk  Boeknr^ 
and  the  baUet  of  &U  yam's  Dance,  as  appBO|uiale  to  the  occasion. 
They  always  have  a  good  benefit." 

"Ben— benefit — video,  carpo,  itoig^i^  said  PauL   And  away 
they  went  for  the  city  of  shrimps. 

**  And  how  are  you  getting  on,  aunty,"  asked  Angela,  as  soon  as 
she  was  ensconced  in  a  coiner  of  one  of  the  large  carriages  by 
which  the  North  Kent  directors  have  done  their  best  to  destroy 
the  comfort  and  privacy  of  first-class  travelling,  and  which  entail 
upon  the  unfortunate  passengers  near  the  door  the  necessity  of  a 
fight  at  every  station  to  prevent  twice  the  proper  number  from 
being  forced  in  by  the  officials. 

**  Oh  i  pvBtliy  well,  my  dear,**  said  Bira.  Bong,  in  deep  and  me- 
laneboly  tones.  ^  The  money  is  regular,  snch  aa  it  ia»  But  il  in 
baid  woik  te  eani  iti  For  the  ket  six  weeka,  and  till  we  eloeed,  I 
beaded  a  conquering  army,  and  also  a  band  of  brigands,  oFery 
night,  with  fire  fights  ;  but  that 's  nothing.  But  I  had  to  be  car- 
ried over  the  rocks,  tied  on  a  wild  horse,  which  with  my  tpeight  ie 
rather  nervous  business ;  and  I  have  had  to  double  a  part  which 
poor  little  Mrs.  Scurchin  was  obliged  to  give  up,  being  as  ladies  do 
not  wish  to  be  when  they  have  to  ride  on  an  elephant,  and  slide 
down  by  his  trunk.  Then  we  have  a  nautical  piece  three  nights  a 
week,  and  I  have  rather  a  tiresome  bit  in  tli;it— 1  have  to  hang  . 
from  tlie  mast,  in  a  storm,  wliile  the  sliiji  rolls  and  pitches  up  and 
down,  and  this  goes  on  as  long  us  the  a))plause  comes  ;  one  evening 
they  kept  me  swinging  for  ten  minutes — and  the  week  before  last 
the  thing  broke,  and  I  fell  through  a  trap  and  bruised  myself  sadly. 
I  was  obliged  to  lay  up  one  night,  but  they  stopped  my  salary,  and 
that  wonH  do,  you  know,  with  five  mouths  to  feed,  so  i  crawled  to 
work  again  dbeetly.  And  our  leheaiaals  an  very  heavy,  wilii  so 
much  spectacle ;  and  I  fully  expect  to  break  my  limba  one  of 
theae  mornings  out  of  a  cookie  ahell  of  a  car  wlnen  tiwy  are  tiy- 
ing  to  make  six  horses  bring  in  on  theur  backs,  at  an  anrml  height, 
and  me  in  il — the  poor  things  kick  so  and  get  ao  unmercifiily 
beaten ;  but  Brax  sizars  it  is  as  safe  as  a  cradle — a  cradle  on  the 
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tMMipI  tell  him.  RoweTory  iC^  cnly  slarery  fer  life)  tlitt^s  one 
wfoit^  and  if  *H  be  ail  the  aem  «  hnndiBd  yeaxv  Bence,  tbat  V 

another." 

"  By  Jove,'*  said  Paul.  And  he-  became  thoughtftil  for  full  three 
mfnutes,  consirlerinf^  how  hard  some  people  worked  fnr  :i  morsel 
of  bread.  Hut  his  meditations  did  not  last,  and  he*  rallied  awaj 
in  his  usual  style  until  they  reached  Gravesend. 

**  We  '11  dine  at  Wates's,"  said  Mr.  Chequrrbent,  "  and  in  the 
meantime  we  11  embark  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  I  hope  you: 
are  good  sailors."  • 

Having  ordered  dinner,  Paul  sallied  forth  u])on  the  little  pier  m 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  was  beset  by  half  a  dozen  owners  of  boats, 
eaeh'  of  whonr  widi  that  good  feeling  peculiar  to  the  race,  assured 
Mm  that  every  one  of  mal  eamiidtlBS  was  a  MBcal,  had  no 
maabor  or  ffimee,  kept  an  unsafe  vesseiyand  was  generally,  hope- 
lesalyy  andnMeily  worttilese.  But  Fkallf  kmew  hia  men,  and  speedilj 
danged  them- into  foleiablto-  sUence.  He  made  choice  of  a  dean 
boat,  handed  the  ladiea-  in,  and*  immediately  beaame  intensely 
naaticaL 

'^Ton  may  sheer  off,  sltipper,**  he  observed  to  the  boatman,  as 
soon  as  the  sail' was  set,  "  I  shan't  want  you." 

"Good  gracious,  Paul,"  said  Angela^  "you  mean  to  take  the 
man,  I  hope.    I  am  certain  you  can*t  niana|pe-  the  boat.    O  lawi*' 

and  she  really  looker!  frightened. 

•1  *d  better  go  with  you,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  iiuiignantly.  "Do  you 
think  I  can't  manage  a  bit  of  a  boat  like  this.  1  'd  sail  her  to 
Margate  with  my  eyes  shut."  And  he  persisted  in  turning  out  ilio 
uian,  and  i^aul  taking  the  tiller  in  hand,  the  boat  glided  from  the 
pier. 

"Mo  Inelr  aiborat  her,"  shonted  one  ofliie  disappointed' eaad»- 
dalBB.   ^Find  her  way  to  the  boMom,  I  should  say.'* 

Angda  heard  the  speech,  and  looked  so- diacomflted,  that  Ftad 
stood  np  in  wralb,  and  acrfemnly  i)ronined  tfta  Mam  the  beat 
pooch  ha  th^  head  he  had  evof  xeceivedf  when  they  should  return, 
and  look  note  of  the  man*8  appearanee  with  Ae^ftdl  intention  of 
ledeeming  hia  pledgev 

A  Ught  breeze  caught  the  sail,  and  they  went  pleasanliy  enough 
.  down  the  river.  The  roar  of  a  Scotch  steamboat  was  Angela's 
first  fright ;  but  Paul  managed  to  give  the  monster  a  wide  berth, 
and  they  danced  gaily  in  the  waves  of  her  wake.  And  he  got 
pretty  decently  away  from  th(;  dark  hulk  of  an  emigi*ant  vessel 
Ijring  near.  Paul  began  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  a  lirst-ratc 
pilot,  and  proceeded  to  discourse  very  learnedly  to  the  ladies  upon 
the  mysteries  of  navitration.  He  pointed  out  the  various  craft, 
expUunud  the  characters  of  schooners,  barks,  brigs,  cutters,  and 
yachts,  and  was  quite  eloquent  about  luffing,  tacking,  hauling 
jtmr  wmd,  putting  up  your  helm,  and  so  forth.  He  waa  a  little 
tahan  abaek  by  MiSw  Borngj  who,  from  playing  in  nantical  pieces, 
had  learned  aiNnii  aa  mneh  aa  many  yacMng'men  know  on  snch 
adijects,  sad  who  ventoied  to  conect  his  allegation  that  port  and 
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starboard  were  the  same  thing,  and  that  larboard  was  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  as,  according  to  liis  custom  when  con- 
fused, he  offered  a  bet  on  the  subject,  Angela  would  not  believe  him 
wrong.  On  went  the  little  boat  merrily,  and  a  little  nautical  song 
from  the  pretty  actress  was  introduced  with  much  appropriateness. 

"  How  glorious  to  be  upon  the  waters,  and  feel  that  you  ride 
them  as  their  master,""  said  Paul,  heroically.  "  After  which  senti- 
ment I  win  lefbnh  myself  with  a  cigar— smoke  not  ditagreeable 
to  you,  Mtb.  Bong— lather  like  it  than  not,  of  course— so  do  you, 
Mms  Livingstone— -very  good..  Then  here  gOM.'*  And  he  made 
hMt  the  tiUer,  while  he  went  forward  to  get  lua  paletot,  which  he 
had  tossed  into  the  bow. 

As  he  was  fumbling  for  his  light,  a  tremendous  shont  from  Mia. 
Bong  came  upon  his  ear,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  scream  from 
Angela.  He  leaped  up,  and,  to  hia  especial  cQsmay,  beheld  a 
steam-tug  dragging  along  a  huge  vessel,  and  bearing  directly- 
down  upon  them,  while  a  perfect  storm  of  curses  broke  from  the 
deck  of  the  tug,  with  an  order  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible  to  a  seaman,  but  which,  in  Paurs  state  of  fluster 
sounded  only  like  a  command  to  go  to  a  very  bad  place  indeed. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  tug,  Mrs.  Bong  thundering  her  man- 
dates to  it  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  Angela  screaming  and 
clutching  at  everything  in  turn  in  the  vain  hope  of  doing  some 
good.  I^aul  made  a  leap  at  the  main  sheet,  but  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  iell  down,  and  Angela,  seeing  what  he  intended,  instantly 
grasped  the  rope,  and  poUed  it  into  an  unmanageable  knot,  at 
which  Ftol,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  hhnself,  hauled  and  awore 
in  vain.  Then  was  a  moment  of  intense  terror  for  them  all,  and 
the  next,  the  tug  struck  the  boat  amidships,  and  a  crash  was 
heard,  at  which  Mia.  Bong  literally  roared  in  her  fright,  while 
Angela,  white  as  ashes,  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  Paul,  in 
a  mingled  state  of  wrath,  remorse»  and  fear,  stamped,  raved,  and 
looked  helplessly  around.  In  another  instant  they  would  be 
under  the  roaring  paddles  of  the  steamer.  It  was  but  a  moment, 
however,  for  the  tug^s  men,  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes,  were  on  the  alert,  an  enormous  grapplin*^  iron  was  dashed 
into  the  boat,  and  she  was  brought  up  alon inside.  13ut  the  crash  had 
been  so  severe,  that  she  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  the  water 
began  to  pour  in  through  the  fissure. 

"We  are  sinking — we  arc  sinking!  Save  us  !  — oh,  save  us, 
if  ye  be  men  and  sailors!'*  exclaimed  Angela,  her  stage  recol- 
lections coming  back  to  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 

They  told  better  on  the  Thames  than  in  the  magistrate's  room, 
and  the  captain  of  ibe  tug,  sorely  reluctant,  however,  issued  the 
orders  to  ease  and  to  stop  her.  Ropes  were  thrown  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  party  had  scrambled  upon  the  dirty  deck  of  the 
tug.  Angela  immediately  fainted,  and  Paul,  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  her,  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  sarcasms  which  were 
lavished  upon  him  by  the  crew  of  the  tug.  But  as  the  pretty  girl 
gave  signs  of  returning  animation,  he  said  spiritedly. 

Now,  be  good  enough  to  hold  your  tongues  on  the  subject. 
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Yoo  will  not  lose  by  civility,  hat  joa  nay  by  intuit  The  affidr 
WIS  an  accident,  and  there  it  an  end  id  iu  When  can  yon  fmt 

Qs  ashore  ? 

To-morrow  some  time,  perhapt,**  said  the  captain.   ^  There 

goes  your  boat,  you  see/* 

And,  truly  enough,  tliere  was  the  boat,  filling,  and  in  a  very 
fair  way  to  verify  the  prediction  of  the  discontented  mariner  on 
the  pier. 

CHAPT£R  SIX. 

Edstacx  Trivbltan  was  the  third  member  of  the  group 
sssembled  in  the  drawing-room  at  Lynfield  Magna  on  the  Stf  of 
Caiiyon*8  fint  Tint,  and  he  was  allnded  to  by  Mr.  Heywood, 
in  the  snbeeqnent  and  memorable  interview,  as  one  whose  con- 
sent must  be  obtained  to  the  engagement  of  liHan  and  Bemasd. 
If  the  death-like  ashinen  of  that  man's  featnres  be  remembered,  it 
is  probable  that  his  history  will  be  read. 

Well-bom,  Eostace  Trevelyan  was  the  son  of  parents  whose 
property,  though  considerable,  was  not  so  large  as  to  enable  their 
sons  to  dispense  with  professions.    Sensitive  and  amiable,  but 
remarkable  neither  for  high  intellect  nor  a  vigorous  frame,  Eustace 
passed  the  ordeal  of  a  public  school  with  considerable  suffering, 
and  without  gaining  the  mental  or  the  physical  distinction,  either 
of  which,  attained  in  that  noble  hut  ])erilous  arena,  sends  forward 
the  young  victor  with  so  proud  a  step  to  the  sterner  battle  of  life. 
He  was  weak  at  wrenching  out  the  rich  meaning  from  the  subtle 
Greek  chorus,  slow  at  planting  the  rattling  facer  which  brings  out 
those  shrill  plaudits  from  the  schoolboy  ring.    His  nature  was  to 
aroid  competition  of  every  kind,  and  he  would  make  way  for  the 
youngest  riral  who  displayed  pluck  and  push.   The  bioys  des- 
pised, the  masters  tolerated  him.    He  was,  of  course,  taken 
in  huid  three  or  four  times  by  teachers,  who  can  do  and  will 
do  so  much  for  a  boy  with  capabilities,  but  on  the  non-elastic 
nature  of  Eustace  the  most  earnest  effort  was  wasted.  It  was  found 
useless  to  apply  the  ordinary  awakening  process  which  so  oHen 
makes  a  neglected,  spoiled,  or  careless  lad  discover  how  much  he 
can  do,  and  how  particularly  essential  it  is  to  his  comforts  that  he 
should  do  it.    Eustace  wept,  and  struggled  to  please — for  it  was 
his  tutor's  smile  more  than  his  praise  that  the  boy  desired — but  it 
was  not  in  him,  and  a  night's  toil  produced  nothing  but  English 
that  was  vicious,  and  Latin  that  was  downright  criminal.  The 
kindliest  remonstrance  was  urged,  the  most  patient  assistance  was 
given,  and  Eustace  felt  grateful,  wiped  his  red  eyes,  and  went 
humbly  to  work,  but  Juvenal  became  aimless,  and  Sophocles 
meaningless,  in  the  mouth  of  their  feeble  interpreter.  Punish- 
ment was  iniaicted,  not  wantonly,  but  as  one  of  the  experiments 
which,  when  all  else  has  fiuled,  it  is  but  justice  to  try  —  Eus- 
stace  writhed,  but  the  stimulant  put  no  new  energy  into  him. 
Then  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter — he  was  let  alone;  and 
sunply  cared  for.  What  more  can  a  teacher  do  with  such  a 
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mM^Q.  teacher  with  a  hundred  minds  to  cultivate  ?  For  ninetf- 
nine  of  that  hundred,  the  discipline  of  the  ^eat  school  is  salntarjr 

and  bracing — Eustace  was  the  hundredth,  and  the  exceptloil. 
The  great  school  did  him  no  p^ood,  and  its  system  embittered  his 
young  life.  When,  in  after  years,  be  refiocted  upon  this,  he  had 
not  the  pbilosopby  to  be  consoled  by  the  recollection  that  all 
systems  must  work  unpleasantly  for  somebody,  and  that  so  small 
a  minority  as  lie  re])resented  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  majority 
was  so  large,  instead  of  complaining  of  its  own  unhappiness — 
but  then  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
intellect. 

Eoitaev  wa»  happier  at  Oxfovd^  »  wa»  natnial.  There  die 
nildett  man  eav  TOmam  nmnolettedy  if  lie-  pleases,  and  Emteee- 
waa,  I17  dmt  of  hard  teadbing,  a  proficient  in  liie  art  of  keeping 
OB0of  dio  way  of  other  people.  The  ealmv  grand  old  nnivernty 
waa*  very  kind  to  him,  in  the  way  he  moat  wished,  that  ia,  fte  ma 
not  tronbledk  At  school,  he  had  been  compelled,  at  tines,  to  ran> 
to  roar,  and  even  to  fight,  bst  at  college  there  ia  no  compnlaibn  to 
become  athletic  agatnat  your  will.  ITe  neither  read  hard'  nor 
gave  wine-parties — ^was  neither  medallist  nor  pugilist — neither 
wrangled  nor  chafibd.  He  was  simply  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and 
lie  was  allowed  to  remain  so.  Lord  Algernon  St.  Agincourt 
( himself  screwed )  screwed  up  Eustace's  door  once,  and  the  present 
excellent  Bishop  of  Beldagon  occasionally  threw  a  cat,  adorned 
with  crackers,  in  at  his  window,  but  these  were  the  only  perse- 
cutions which  he  had  to  record  during  his  college  life. 

A  profession,  as  has  been  said,  was  necessary  for  hira,  and 
tfaefe*  waa  a  ifamily  Ihring,  of  ame^  Talue^  marked  down  bsf  Ma* 
He  didy  recmved  holy  orders^  and  waa  aa  duly  inducted.  And 
aMioi^  llie  Sefemid  Enataee  Travelyan  waa  not  die  man  to 
fight  iha  ChoBch'a  battleS)  to  dear  new  BTDBS  of  aotion  for  her,  and 
to  nudntain  them  againat  all-  conmr%  qaaUliea  wind),  it  would  aeem, 
becoom  day  by  day  more*  neceaaaiy  in  tbe  aervanta*  of  the  altar, 
which  mnat  be  miasionary,  or  mins,  his  gentle  natore  and  con- 
cilinting  diaposition  made  the  quiet  duties  of  hia  rmal  pariah 
pleasant  enough  to  the  meek  priest.  Yet,  even  in  the  retired 
district  committed  to  him,  there  occurred  scenes  which  he  woidd 
^adly  have  avoided,  strife  which  disquieted  the  interposing 
pastor  more  than  the  brawling  rivals  :  death-beds,  where  his  calm 
formulas  and  common-place  consolations  became  mockeries  in 
the  presence  of  solemn  scepticism  and  of  maddening  remorse. 
Eustace  would  retire  from  such  conflicts,  conscious  that  he  had 
been  neither  dignified,  nor  wise,  nor  successful,  and  with  a/ 
bewildered  brain  and  iiuttering  nerves,  would  fling  himself  down 
aa  his  garden'  and  aapme  ikik  antagoniam  waa  a  eondi^om  oT 
vaaiil  existence,,  aed  a  conditioa  diat  even*  nselaisMfla  conld  not 
eaaapai 

Bnt  a  more  peitoabed  lot  waa  dsatined  to  Enataee-  Tirerelyan, 
and  in  due  time  it  fell  to  his  hand*  The  petty  irrttataons,  the 
darker  iaeidenlB  ef  bis  ministration,  troubled  him  but  for  a  time, 
fiir  tbe  aaan  natara  wbieb  bade  him  riraa  conflict  bade  him  ako* 
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shun  its  memories,  and  he  gradually  trained  himself,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  tlie  habit  which  dismisses  the  things  of  yesterday,  and 
looks  forward.  He  was  calm,  but  not  cotiUmU.  He  distrusted 
himself,  his  intellect,  and  his  energies,  and  at  times  he  even  found 
a  humiliating  comfort  in  the  considemtion  of  his  own  iiisig- 
niHcance.  He  was  nothing — he  was  nobody.  This  was  at  least 
a.  pledge  that,  acquit  himself  poorly,  meauly  as  be  mighty  theru 
mm  no  drde  of  spectaton  to  shooi  dewum  aft  bim^  no  grave 
npenoc  to  regard  bim  with  pitying  coataaipt.  Ho  wm-  no  longer 
at  school.  He  lived  on  as  it  were  by  sufferance,  b«a  he  waa 
vnwaichody  eaBcept  by  hia  own  eadnng,  salfaopffaafbiay  spirit^ 
which  bnngfat  vague  chacgaa*  aH»inaft  itaeif,  hinta^  and  whisf^ens 
and  an  ever-recurring  conscioiianess  of  short-ooaoings  and 
woKfainess.  Nor  had  the  prieat  yet  leaned,,  even  in  the  place 
whence  he  taught^  how  all  such  voioes^  can  be  sileneod.  Ua 
proclaimed  the  koguage  of  the  oracle,  iuu  it  fell  mcauingleaa 
upon  his  own  ear.  During  this  period  of  his  life,  Eustace's  being" 
was  an  unhealthy  stagnation,  at  times  disturbed,  but  only  thai  the- 
^gnaut  waters  might  again  sleep  in  theii'  sullen  repose. 

But  the  waters  were  troubled  at  last,  though  not  for  healing. 
There  returned  to  his  estate  in  Trevelyan's  paiisli  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  resided  abroad,  that  his  property  might  recover 
itself  from  the  effect  o(  the  share  its  owner  had  taken  in  certain 
revels — iasliionable  when  a  Kegent  set  the  fashion.  The  pro- 
perty waa  by  no  meana  clear  agaio^  for  Sir  Frederic  Larrendon 
had  essayed  to  live  with  his  belleie^  and  Coriaah  ia  an  eipensive 
loeali^.  Bat  i^bim  waa  enough  fi»r  the  shatlend  HMn,  once 
a  blood,  and  twice  a  dandy^  bat  now  »  qoeniloua^  chalhatony  vade-» 
todinarian — enoogh  £ur  iua  beaotifiil,  Uack-hfowed,  black-eyed, 
Fwnchified  daughterr  who  came  widi  no  good  grace  from  her 
Boulogne  circle  of  scampish  pleasantness  to  rusticate  in  an  Eng- 
lish coon  try  honao.  Fkwa  Larrendon  liked  adosalioQ.  mormured 
hom  nnder  moustaches^  and  forgave  it  for  being  scented  widi 
cigar  smoke  and  seasoned  with  double  etUendre.  Fearless,  unhe^ 
sitating,  and  unabashed,  she  was  the  star  of  a  French  watering- 
place,  with  its  (xuirte,  intrigue,  and  shiftiness,  but  in  an  Kngiisli 
country  town — all  propriety,  spite,  and  Sunday-schools — Flora's 
splendid  black  hair  streamed  like  the  hair  of  a  comet.  The  sen- 
biitiuu  made  by  the  dashing  Miss  Larrendon  was  painful,  and  the 
sentiment  slie  excited  was  something  like  tliat  of  the  fashionable 
young  woman  in  tlie  "  Spectator,"  who  went  to  a  quiet  church 
in  such  style  that one  very  wise  old  lady  said  she  ought  to  have 
been  taken  up.** 

Ilosn  Lairandon  waa-  doomed  to  her  nnd  seelaaien,  al  least 
nmilhar  waaxisoBM  and  exacting  &tber  sheakl,  like  oAer  widbed, 
be  at  rest,  or,,  at  all  eventa^  ceaae  fiom  troobling^  Bat  amoaB^ 
ment  was  neceaaaiy,  and  she  looked  lonnd  km  it»  Her  state  moat' 
have  been  deapesate  when  she  ooidd  find  no  better  game  than  die 
poor  clergyman,  fieally,  however,  she  was^  reduced  to  Eustace, 
cc  plain  and  ornamental  needle-woik,  foE  there  was  nobody  else  ta^ 
^Mk  to.   The  doctor  of  the  town  waa-  aiat^,.  and  of  the  tw» 
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ItirywB)  who  were  gentlemen,  one  had  six  children,  and  the  other 

was  newly  married  to  a  wife  whom  he  liked.    There  were  no 

country  houses  within  reasonable  distance,  and  in  fact  Eustace 
was  the  only  educated  man  within  reach.  Ilora  turned  her  superb 
eyes  upon  Eustace,  and  almost  felt  compassion  towards  him  for  the 
extreme  helplessness  with  which  he  instantly  dropped  at  her  feet. 
As  usual,  the  man  made  no  fight  at  all.  It  was  really  no  victory 
for  her ;  it  was  the  poor  racoon  on  his  tree,  calling  to  the  never- 
missing  American  sportsman,  O  !  is  it  you  ?  you  needn't  fire,  I'll 
come  down.** 

An  that  Eustace  wanted,  and  fell  be  wanted  in  himself,  he  foond 
in  Flora  Lamndon.  His  slower  intellect,  his  timidity,  his  uncer- 
tainty, were  all  teboked,  but  not,  poor  fellow,  unpleasantly,  in  the 
pretence  of  ber  quickness,  courage,  and  decision.  She  read  him 
at  a  gkmoe,  and  needed  not  to  notice  twice  his  nerroos  entry  into 
ber  presence,  bis  cdloar  heightening  at  the  shortest  notice,  or  bia 
wordy  and  anprecise  speeches  (so  different  from  our  epigrammatie 
snip-snap,  nous  auires  Ihmfoit),  to  see  how  fragile  a  person  was 
ber  spiritual  pastor  and  master.  Her  real  difficulty  was  to  avoid 
frightening  him  by  too  much  encouragement,  for  she  bad  quite 
perception  enough  to  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  sensitive, 
and  that  a  very  little  extra-demonstration  would  scatter  the  flirta- 
tion to  the  winds.  But  tlie  good  Flora  managed  very  well,  and 
Eustace  loved  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life.  I  wish  that 
Flora  had  been  a  better  girl,  for  she  did  great  good  to  Trevelyan. 

The  passion  awoke  him.  He  had,  hitherto,  been  little  better 
than  a  maundering  boy ;  he  became  a  man.  He  turned  a  new  face 
upon  tbe  world,  and  confronted  that  wbicb  the  world  tamed  npoa 
bun,  physically,  as  well  as  morally.  Tbe  step  grew  more  steady, 
tbe  eye  more  resolnte,  tbe  Toice  more  decided.  Tbe  moral  nature 
hardened  into  firmness.  Eustace  began  to  do  bis  duty  as  one 
who  bad  himself  to  answer  to,  but  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  tri- 
bnnal.  He  submitted  less  to  dictation  from  others,  and  insisted 
more  upon  his  position  and  dignity.  The  priest  asserted  himself, 
and  demanded  reverence  for  his  credentials.  The  change  was 
sudden,  and  though  there  were  few  subtle-souled  psychologists  in 
his  parish,  the  effect  was  noted.  In  a  less  sensitive  nature  than 
that  of  Trevelyan,  it  would  have  been  less  observable.  This  eleva- 
tion and  improvement,  Eustace  owed  to  Flora  Larrendon.  But  in 
her  presence  there  was  little  of  it  seen.  There,  Eustace  was  what  he 
had  been  on  their  first  interview.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
then,  and  at  once,  fallen  into  relative  attitudes,  which  were  not  to 
be  disturbed,  and  this  Eustace  himself  felt,  and  would  not  have 
changed  it  if  he  could.  He  knew  that  he  was  stronger  as  against  the 
world,  and  be  was  content  to  owe  thAt  stn^gtb  to  tbe  woman 
before  him.  He  loved,  and  yet  was  grateful ;  tbe  paradox  was  in 
bis  nature.   It  will  not  be  found  in  £at  of  many  men. 

Far  less  strange  was  the  fact  that  bis  love  re-acted.  When  tbe 
flirt  took  the  parson  in  hand,  it  was  a  heartless  snatch  at  a  victim. 
When  Flora  and  Trevelyan  became  intimate,  and  frequent  inter- 
views enabled  tbe  gende  priest,  in  some  degree,  to  unveil  tbe 
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better  part  of  his  nature.  Flora  Larrendon,  in  her  Uuo^  WM  to> 
baked.  It  had  so  chanced  that  in  her  life  she  had  nerer  come  in 
contact  with  a  character  like  Trevelyan's.  Its  externals  were 
rifliculous,  especially  to  a  girl  educated  as  Flora  had  been,  but, 
when  these  were  penetrated,  there  was  something  better  beyond. 
She  had  read  through  the  diamond  cement  with  which  various 
other  natures  had  been  faced,  and  had  found  rubbish  behind  the 
glitter.  Breaking  through  the  opaque  crust  which  surrounded  the 
real  character  of  Eustace,  she  found — among  other  trifles — a  heart. 
As  with  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the  Pyramid,  graven  on  the 
marble,  over  which  lav  the  plaster  inscribed  with  £e  title  of  the 
tytBjfkt  who  commanded  the  edifice,  when  time  had  removed  the 
worthleis  inacriptiony  the  writing  worthy  of  honour  was  levealed. 
And  FloiE  lead  it,  and  her  old  solace,  her  French  novels,  were 
somewhat  neglected,  and  ahe  began  to  apeak  more  genUjr  to  thai 
good-for-nothing  old  IStther. 

Here  might  have  ensued  a  pleasant  stor}  — how  the  two  spirita, 
motually  improving  and  assisting  one  another,  became  one,  and  how 
the  two  faiths  were  pledged,  and  how  Eustace,  growing  more 
manly,  and  Flora  more  womanly,  they  married,  and,  presenting 
nearly  the  best  type  of  marriage  and  its  object,  made  each  other's 
happiness  thenceforth,  and  until  the  passing  bell.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  so. 

They  were  all  but  formally  plighted.  Flora  met  him  on  his 
ministerial  rounds,  in  the  })easant's  cottage,  in  the  village-school, 
by  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  was  zealously  taming  her  wild  heart 
to  his  loving  hand.  One  day  he  had  ridden  to  some  distance  to 
visit  a  brother  clergyman,  and  was  returning  home  somewhat  rapidly 
in  the  twilight,  when  Ids  hone  atarted  and  flong  away  ftom  an 
object  lying  in  the  road.  Trevelyan  had  reined  in  and  dumoanted, 
to  mdte  out  the  cause  of  the  animal's  fear,  before  he  noticed  that 
a  gate  which  opened  into  the  road  had  swung  across  it,  and  that 
the  field  waa  one  of  Sir  Frederic  Larrendon's.  Flora,  a  fearleaa 
rider,  had  been  aware  of  the  hour  at  which  he  would  return,  and 
had  set  out  to  meet  him.  It  could  be  but  matter  of  surmise  that 
she  had  dashed  across  the  field,  instead  of  taking  the  bridle-lane, 
that  she  had  put  her  horse  at  the  gate,  and  that  he,  deceived  by 
the  approaching  shadows,  had  struck  it,  and  it  had  swung  open. 
At  least  so  said  those  who  sought  to  disengage  the  body  of  Flora 
from  the  clutcli  of  the  half  maniac  priest,  kneeling,  raving,  and 
blaspheming,  il'  the  wild  noises  wrung  from  torture  have  a  guilty 
meaning. 

**  Tlie  hair  is  long,  and  thin,  and  grey,  but  its  greyness  and  a 
feioop,  manifest  even  while  he  is  sitting,  secni  the  traces  of  suffer- 
ing ratlier  than  of  age.  But  the  strangest  characteristic  of  his  face 
is  its  utter  bloodlessness.  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  troublea 
the  eye.  It  is  a  neaier  approach  to  the  ashiness  of  death  than  we 
might  deem  that  life  could  make  and  live.**  So  was  Eustace  Tre- 
velyan described,  but  many  years  had  then  rolled  over  his  head. 

There  were  new  phases  of  trouble  for  that  man.  Strangely,  aa 
aome  may  diink,  when  the  first  shock  and  agony  were  over,  Enataee 
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TSgmned  his  calmness  witli  no  long  delay.  He  irould  not  leave 
his  parish,  though  an  exchange  was  oflcred  him,  and  thoiiL^h  his 
duties  would  daily  lead  him  where  the  memories  of  his  sorrow  must 
spring  lip  at  every  turn.  He  spoke  much  and  often,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  speak  of  her  who  was  gone,  or  even  to  dwell  upon  the  fear- 
ful event.  Her  tomb  was  his  especial  charge,  and  he  covered  it  with 
inscriptions.  These  were  all  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  were 
read  bv  few  in  that  obscure  country  town ;  but  one  who  could  in- 
terpret  them  would  have  found  that  iliey  all  spoke  of  gloom,  of  sad- 
ness, and  of  terror.  The  grare  ibr  l&m  lAkO  traeed  these  lines, 
mm  ike  mandon^  not  the  door.  One  Imo  was  repeated  on  all  four 
aides  of  the  tooi^— itwaa^diisy  Vmr^  immemdmm-m4  moftk  mcra- 
m^mUm.  But  there  was  no  one  -to  ponder  on  ihe  woids^  or  to 
vraae  on  the  ptoeeas  wfaldi  might  be  aeething  and  rending  the 
brain  whioh  had  suggested  them. 

The  pastor  did  his  work,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  tboee  aannig 
whom  he  laboured,  well.  The  aiokwere  tended,  the  poor  were 
Tisited,  and  the  Eternal  Troths  were  apoken ;  nor  did  Eustace  efaim 
the  secular  portion  of  a  country  clergyman^  duty  :  offenders  were 
pointed  out  to  the  law,  and  the  hardness  of  those  who  would  grind 
the  faces  of  the  pauper  was  checked  at  the  instance  of  his  sjiiritual 
protector.  And  when,  after  about  a  year's  time,  it  was  suddenly 
bruited  about  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  crossed  the  country  to  his 
bishop's  palace,  and,  entering  his  lordship's  ])resence  in  his  sur- 
plice, had  slipped  it  off  before  his  bewildered  superior,  and  casting 
himself  on  his  knees,  had  prayed  to  be  relieved  of  his  ordination 
vows,  none  were  more  astonished  than  the  flock  which  had  beheld 
him  doing  hia  pantoial  wofk  ao  nagniariy  and  efficiently. 

*Snoh  a  aeeney  howevery  did  t^  puce.  Eoataoe  'had  dnown 
bimaelf  at  the  ieet  of  his  Inshop,  and  implored  that  hasda 
which  had  bound  on  earth  might  loose  on  earth,  and  that  the 
credentials,  hy  rirtue  of  which  he  apohe  with  authority,  might  be 
caoieelled.  The  good  bishop  waa  puzsled,  for  though  the  prayer 
was  wild,  and  its  being  granted  was  impossible,  the  reasons  the 
Buitor  assigned  were  audh  as  no  man  could  treat  lightly.  Had  he 
uttered  one  incoherent  sentence,  the  bishop  could  have  summoned 
assistance,  but  7>evelyan,  at  tlie  episcopal  foot,  spoke  better  than 
he  had  ever  spokeu  in  his  life,  and  the  kindly-natured  prelate  had 
something  of  the  sensitiveness  of  Eustace  himself,  and  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  transferring  to  a  mad  doctor  a  man  who  in  admi- 
rable and  earnest  language  was  pleading  to  have  a  weight  taken 
off,  which  he  felt  was  crushing  him  —  to  be  relieved  of  a  Nessus 
robe,  which  was  burning  into  his  vitals.  His  lordship  could  only 
raise  Eustace  from  the  ground,  and  beg  him  to  take  adiice  as  to 
die  etale  of  hia  nerves. 

Bostace  Travel  ran  waa,  however,  mad. 

He  waa  watched,  and  "finally  ])laced  under  reatmint,  but  it  waa 
one  of  the  mildest  kind,  for  he  had  alwaya  been  gentle,  and  hia 
phaae  of  insanity,  aa  it  developed  itaelf,  wm  one  of  aadneas  and  fre- 
quent terror.  The  thought  of  his  ordination  vows  came  upon  him 
but  aeldom,  for  a  newer  and  a  more  malonal  £ict  had  been  anper- 
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added.  It  was  the  fear  which  had  crouched  and  whispeied  in 
tliose  dead  Linguages  ou  the  tomh  of  tlie  lost  one  —  the  fear  of 
Death.  To  this  teiTor  he*  yit  ldcd  liinisolf  witJi  a  species  of  invo- 
luntary readiness.  He  spoke  of  it,  he  read  of  it,  he  sunouuded 
himself  with  all  ibift  mi^t  remind  him  of  it,  and  yet  it  would  ihrow 
iHm  into  puozynns  like  tkoee  which  shake  the  frame  of  the  viothn 
to  hydrophobia  when  the  plash  of  water  it  heard,  or  its  aurging 
«een.  It  was  the  frar  of  the  death  itael^  and  not  of  what  might 
be  b^ond,  that  tortured  him.  He  would  .nl  £ar  hours,  leeiting 
passages  with  which  his  religious  avocation  had  stared  luB  memory^ 
and  in  which  the  tomb  is  spoken  of  as  a  prison-house,  as  a  pit,  as 
a  place  of  daskneas  and  forgetfulneia.  And  these  he  woidd  vazy 
with  verses,  sung  in  a  moaning  key,  and  cu1h>d  from  all  thoM  glim 
hymns  with  which  unauthorized  ex])ounder6  have,  through  years, 
terrified  young  and  sensitive  minds,  by  a  cruel  mingling  of  tlie 
matLTial  and  the  spiritual;  those  lyrics,  too  coarse  for  the  Cireek 
mythology,  too  grovelUng  for  the  worshipper  of  Odin,  but  ac- 
cepted as  Christian  interpretations  of  the  most  relined  and  most 
exalted  mysteries.  These  Eustace  Trevelvan  would  mutter  and 
moau  over  for  hours.  But  he  was  not  content  witli  m«?re  words ; 
he  would  eagerly  select  pictures  and  otlier  rt  presentations  of 
mortalityr,  and  with  these  he  would  adorn  his  apartment,  to  the 
wBty  cmtaiDa  of  .his  bed,  making  gentle  repvoaoh  ^  ai^  one  tof^jtkt 
to  remove  ithem;  and  the  jrelics  of  momity  iteelf  had  eveii  a 
greater  .attmotion  (or  the  dieeaied  ham,  M  first  it  «was  thought 
well  to  oppose  this  morbid  taste,  but  the  extreme  suffering  into 
which  the  poor-inneatura  was  .th^ov^-n  by  any  isuch  demonstrations, 
and  the  abject  weakness  with  which  he  petitioned  to  have  back 
his  ghastly  toys,  prevented  any  prohibition  being  continued. 

Do  you  remember  the  skeleton  which  sat  in  Aspen  Court  ? 

Not  that  Eustace  Trevelyan  sank  into  imbecility.  When,  for  the 
time,  he  wiis  relieved  from  the  death-terror,  he  was  calm  and  mild 
in  his  manner,  neither  isolating  himself  from  those  with  whom  he 
dwelt,  nor  abiding  silently  among  them,  as  is  the  manner  with 
many  who  are  similarly  afflicted.  The  original  character  of  his 
intellect  seemed  to  be  preserved  in  its  ruins.  Eustace  still 
shunnetl  all  opposition,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  others 
would  remain  with  them,  converse  with  tliem,  and  even  bear  his 
part  with  a  semblance  of  cheerfulness,  which  sometimes  deceived 
a  casual  observer.  But  it  was  sorroiriul  to  note  thai  iJl  that  he 
did  seemed  jnrompted,  not  by  his  own  will,  but  by  an  instinctiTe 
desire  to  avoid  ofending,  and  even  more  .sonrowinl  to  watch  the 
furtive  glance  which  he  would  direct  towaids  the  fiu»e  of  any  of 
his  companions,  if  he  imagined  that  he  had  done  anything  to  cross 
their  wishes.  'When  he  passed  into  tlie  charge  of  Lilian,  under 
circumstancea  «wluch  will  be  explained  by  and  bye,  it  became 
a  study  and  a  duty  with  her  to  observe  these  eager,  timid 
glances,  and  to  meet  them  with  a  ready  and  reassuring  smile,  until 
at  length  poor  Eustace  acquired  a  cliild  like  habit  of  looking  to 
Lilian  lor  aj)probatio!i  of  his  acts  and  words,  a  habit  hardly  less 
piteous  than  his  previous  apprehensions.    Mr.  iieywood  also 
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treated  him  with  exceeding  consideration,  but  then  the  feminine 
tenderness  and  the  vigilant  watch  were  wanting,  and  at  times  the 
intellectual  man  forgot  the  need  of  his  helpless  brother,  and  the 
full,  proud  eye  fell  coldly  on  Trevelyan,  who  would  quiver  under 
its  gaze.  But  Dever  was  an  unhappy  and  bereaved  man  more 
Idn&y  cared  Ibr  than  Eustace  unaer  the  guardianahip  in  which 
we  fbnnd  him* 

One  featnie  more  in  his  insanity  was  connected  with  his  tenor 
of  deathi  and  that  was  his  clinging  to  what  seemed  to  hold  most 
promise  of  life.  To  the  young,  and  especially  to  childieni 
Eustace  attached  himself,  as  if  in  their  society  were  some  chann 
against  what  he  dreaded  so  deeply.  His  gentle  manners  easily 
won  the  youngest  to  his  side,  and  if  permitted  he  would  sit  for 
hoars  in  such  companionship,  soothed  in  being  allowed  to  hold 
some  little  hand  in  his,  and  almost  happy  if  a  joyous  child  would 
nestle  by  him,  or  make  a  pillow  of  his  knee.  And  it  was  chiefly 
to  children  of  that  nature  that  his  affections  swayed — those  whose 
life  was  most  a  sport,  and  in  whose  veins  the  healthful  blood  ran 
merriest.  For — and  more  than  one  pang  was  caused  by  the 
strange  antipathy — he  would  withdraw  from  the  caress  of  a  child 
whose  pallor  or  pensiveness  seemed  to  give  note  that  its  days 
might  not  be  long  with  us.  And  slight  as  was  the  manifestation, 
and  timidly  as  Enstace  would  edge  away,  his  gesture,  which  might 
have  something  of  prophecy  in  it,  would  set  a  mother*s  heart 
throbbing  wildly,  and  send  her  from  his  presence  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

His  history  has  been  sketched.  In  himself  a  man  of  no  mark, 
Eustace  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  plodded  his 
undistinguished  way  through  life,  neither  honoured  nor  happy, 

but  with  perhaps  something  more  and  something  less,  of  suffering, 
than  falls  to  those  at  once  less  sensitive  and  less  forgetful.  But 
his  being,  alternately  agitated  and  stagnant,  was  once  stirred  to  its 
depths,  and  its  vitality,  suddenly  put  fully  forth,  vindicated  itself 
for  that  once,  and  then  ceased  for  ever.  In  some  old  book  of  sca- 
travcl,  there  is  a  story  which  may  parallel  the  case  of  Eustace 
Trevelyan.  Becalmed  at  evening  in  one  of  those  western  seas, 
and  beguiling  the  weary  time  as  ihcy  might,  the  sailors  brought  on 
their  deck  a  vessel  of  the  phosphoric  water  in  which  they  were 
floating.  The  luminous  appearance  ceased  on  the  withdmwing 
the  water  from  the  deep,  ana  the  vessel  stood  dark  among  them. 
But  there  was  a  chemist  on  board,  who  fetched  from  his  chest  a 
}ihial  of  some  potent  acid,  and  poured  it  into  the  black  water.  In 
an  instant,  and  roused  into  an  intolerable  agony  by  that  deadly 
liquid,  the  chaos  of  sea-insects  in  the  vessel,  put  forth  their 
myriad  lights,  united  in  one  intense  and  lustrous  sparkle — and 
were  dark.   No  chemist's  charm  could  ever  wake  them  again. 
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LOITERING  AMONG  THE  BAVARIAN  AND  TYROLEAN 
LAKES,  IN  THE  YEARS  1801  and  1852. 

I  WAS  avrftkened  last  night— ^ireie  not  yon  ?— by  the  firing  of  a 
gan — we  aie  now !  hea?en  pietem  oa !  in  a  land  under  mUitaiy 
rule." 

Tbus  spoke,  with  a  sigh,  a  gentleman  (who  appeared  to  me  to 
hare  seen  half  a  century),  one  of  those  chance  companions  whom 
one  picks  up  somewhere,  and  sets  down  somewhere  in  travelling, 
with  about  as  little  concern  as  one  contracts,  or  as  one  shakes  off 
the  dust  on  one's  cloak ;  yet  we  had  been  on  terms  of  intense 
infimacy  for  some  days.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to 
have  begun  a  journey  with  a  store  of  regrets  for  the  land  they  are, 
of  their  own  free  will,  calmly  quitting,  and  to  keep  adding  to  their 
collection  of  prejudices  at  ue  end  of  erery  day's  pilgrimage. 

TUa  Tdontaiy  exile  addieaaed  luniaelf  to  a  par^  of  aomewhal 
timoTona  ladiea,  seated  round  a  bxeakfiwt-table  m  the  Grown 
Prince,  at  Ulm,  wbo  had  slept  there  laat  nig^t,  uneonsciousljr 
happy  to  bsTe  reached,  after  a  long  joumej^  the  dominiona  of  the 
Xing  of  Bavaria. 

Some  of  theae  ladies  had  also  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  The 
waiter,  who  entered  just  then  with  an  innocent  diah  of  ^gga  in  his 
liand,  was  appealed  to. 

"  Only  a  conrict  escaped  from  gaol,"  he  calmly  informed  us. 

''Sir!"  said  the  grare  man;  ''only!  ladies;  this  is,  indeed,  a 
land  of  despotism." 

"  Caught  in  the  leg,  sir,"  added  the  waiter,  with  an  unruffled 
brow,  and  a  cold,  blue-eyed,  German  gaze,  and  then  left  us  to 
digest  the  fact. 

Such  was  our  first  night  in  Bavaria,  where  we  found,  for  two 
years,  a  tranquil  residence,  and  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  military 
discipline,  a  mild  beneficent  sway  prevailed. 

We  ran  hastily  oyer  the  exquisite  Protestant  cathedral  of  Ulm, 
hngered  awhile  orer  the  curious  monument  of  the  Besseref  family, 
and  were  pnnnhed  for  our  dilatorineaa  by  being  late  in  aetting  out 
for  Augsburg.  For  we  had  an  olgect  in  going  to  Munich.  We 
were  travellere  in  search  of  a  home — ^wherefore,.matter8  not  to  any 
one  —  but  ill  health  and  education,  the  two  great  causes  for 
change,  bad  much  to  do  with  it. 

"  Farewell,"  said  our  grave  friend,  as  he  handed  us  into  a  huge 
travelling  vehicle,  at  the  door  of  the  Crown  Prince;  "I  don't 
expect  you  will  like  Munich.  1  should  not  wonder  if  you  were 
coming  back  soon  this  way,  not  that  /  shall  see  you,  for  I  am  sick 
of  travelling  already.  You  '11  not  be  able  to  dine  on  the  road,  and 
you'll  not  reach  Augsburg  till  ten,"  he  added,  with  an  awful  smile  j 
**for  me,  I  shall  linger  a  little  while." 

Among  the  tombs,  I  dare  say,"  cried  one  of  the  liveliest  of 
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our  parfyy  as  the  carriage  drore  off,  and  the  last  sentence  was  lost 
amid  that  conglomeration  of  sounds  \vhic]i  attends  a  departure. 

"  And  long  may  he  stay  there/*  added  another. 

We  did,  however,  dine  on  the  road ;  but  not  here  shall  I  remark 
upon  the  extent  of  our  appetites,  nor  the  smallnoss  of  the  cost; 
and  we  roached  Augsbur;^  in  time  for  a  good  night's  rest.  We 
were  not,  as  our  mournful  compagnon  de  voyage  liad  predicted,  too 
fatigued  to  see  that  antique  town,  with  its  fountains  and  xi^  fuggereij 
its  old  churches,  and  its  somewhat  stately  sti"ect8 ;  not  too  much 
exhausted  to  feel  all  the  liveliness  of  first  impressions  of  those 
diversified  costumes  with  which  we  became  afterwards  so  familiar: 
the  round  fur  caps,  the  square  bodices,  decked  with  small  coins, 
the  huge  sleeves,  and  ample  aprona  «f  stulF  ob  silk,  or,  for  the 
better  dasaas,  the  nlvor-wrooght  head-^drssan*  fiwtanad  on  by  pins 
of  ddkafte  filigree  for  those  a  Ultle  hi^ier  in  tirabr  spheaa;  wad 
thoMy  arouid  the  throal,  we  ohsatTod  a  collar,  compoaad  of  mam* 
verabla  silver  chains,  fastened  by  a  lar^e  clasp ;  again,  as  if  ia 
stern  contsast  to  all  this  hwrery,  comes  a  groap  of  frmska  In 
head-dresses  of  Uacb  nbhon  and  laae,  fastened  ovte  a  hi^  eonibi 
and  falling  in  long  ends  ma  Ae  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  mournful  plain  which  one 
crosses  between  Augsburg  and  Munich,  was  dotted  over  with  those 
peasant  women  ;  and  their  accompanying  cavaliers  who  rejoiced 
in  hats,  ganiished  with  small  gold  tassels,  and  whose  long  coats 
almost  touched  their  ankles.  And  the  Dult  PIntZy  at  Munich, 
through  which  we  drove  after  quitting  the  railway,  was  also  scat- 
tered over  with  peasantry,  who  had  come  into  the  city  for  their 
holiday. 

I  do  not  know  whether  people  feel  as  I  do  on  entering  the  Hotel 
de  Bavi^y  at  Mnniehythat  they  have  bid  adieu  to  rest,  and  begun 
an  apprenticeship  to  unnting  stairs;  aerar,  surely,  was  sd  hotel 
se  adapted  ta  wear  down  one's  physical  fotoe  by  the  aid  of  iacea* 
sant  climbing  to  one's  aerial  salon,  as  this  handsoma  and  well-4tf* 
mnged  hold»  built  under  the  express  soperinlsndMica  of  the  ex- 
biag»  the  benevolent  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

Russians  and  Ameticam  are  sure  to  nNmopolize  the  best  rooms 
everywhere^  and,  after  groaning  for  some  ds^  and  in  vain  oidea* 
vouring  to  ascertain  when  a  Russian  princess,  who  had  taken  one 
side  of  the  hotel,  was  to  relum  to  her  native  snows,  or  a  partv  of 
Americans,  who  filled  all  the  best  bed-rooms,  were  to  move  on  to 
Vienna,  wc  sent  Im  our  host,  and  begged  him  to  recommend  us 
some  furnished  lodgings,  as  we  meant  to  remain  in  Munich. 

I  thought  the  good  little  man  (who  has  now  left  that  establish- 
ment) would  have  laiuted  at  the  easy  way  in  which  wc  expected  to 
Step  into  handsomely  furnished  apartments  at  once.  No,"  he 
told  us,  moamfiiUy,  you  must  take  an  unfuinished  bouse,  you 
ainst  hire,  or  b^r  nunltttiw.'* 

Itwas  fornatoiaiBttheB.  Tohirs!  bow  degrading bay ! 
bow  exptBsive !  but  the  aad  truth  ea«e  ous  at  last  Then  dirclki 
in  Munich  a  character  whose  wuoft  I  shall  aoi  hem  apeeifyy  but 
who  sqi^ea  retenui  furaituie  at  a  ooat  suilibla  to  bis  idaaai  and 
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■oi  to  taurelim  in  aasndk  of  •  howB.  Pom  tools  i  Urn  ImmI 
kasbatdao  Ins  8OA0!  Oiio  word  obovi  tiM  ^isliiM^^ 
Mmage.  Ho-  it  wMiite  fiHod  up  fot  IaIo  llonloo  die  hoautiiil 
Wuao  given  her  by  Kiog  Liidwig.  For  tluwe  foooia  in  i^eaqui- 
flMy  gilded,  painted  and  furnisliod^  he  chaigod  lllQ  enormoilt 
■nm,  for  Munich,  of  twelve  tbounimi  gikkoGB,  or .  a  thomand 
pounds  £a0|iBh.  The  lung,  indignant  atithis  exorbitant  ilinnini^ 
lefbsod  to  p«jr  the  bill,  and  Lola,  with  her  wonted  energy,  aeeoiiir 
ponied  her  remonstrance  by  throwing  something  bonvy  at  the 
upholsterer's  head.  *'  Very  well,  madam,**  said  the  ofTended 
tradesman,  ''these  rooms  will  cost  you  more  than  a  thousand 
gilders/'  The  fearful  crisis  of  1848  was  at  hand.  Our  hero 
augmented  every  discontent  by  circulating  reports  of  Lola's  ra- 
pacity and  the  king's  lavish  imprudence  on  her  account.  Too 
late  the  demand  ol  the  upholsterer  was  paid  ;  but  Lola  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  revolt^  and,  as  she  sowed,  so  did  she  reap,  i  will  not 
Tooch  for  the  truth  of  this  anecdbto ;  bus  certain  is  it  tliat  the  re- 
volntioa  in  B«rsiiii  ori^aled  willi  the  sWpkoepefs  of  Mnmchy 
nwHT  of  wtttss  owed  tbm  pmaperity  to  Kuig  hmSmg, 

Not  sttmeted  by  tho  idea  eillisK  «f  biving  or  buying^  wn  sskod 
«wr1iQSi  where  wo  eonld  find  a.bouso  §k  lk0  snsMssr.  Ho  told  us 
of  Isikss  sndbsths  of  which  wo  had  scaresfy  hsnvd;  spohe  gloriouafy 
of  Togem-see,  as  of  "  a  little  Paris ;  **  more  oslmly  of  Stembein^ 
wbieb  ho  deseribed  as  "  mnmt^  that  is,  I  presume,  triaie,  but  tbo 
waters  of  the  Wurm  See,,  on  viKich  the  lillsge  of  Sternbs^g 
stands,  were,  he  added,  famous  for  tlu;ir  softness  and  purity. 

And  here,  en  passant,  I  must  remark  that,  as  in  this  instance, 
so  in  all  others  in  Tiennany,  we,  as  inexperienced  travellers,  found 
a  degree  of  courtesy,  good  faith,  and  even  zeal,  among  hotel 
keepers  in  that  nation,  which  we  shall  always  recall  with  gratitude. 

I  remember  lew  things  with  more  pleasure  than  the  exploit  of 
getting  away,  at  that  time,  from  Munich  ;  a  city  to  which  we  be- 
came, as  all  persons  who  remain  in  it  long  eventually  do,  ex- 
tremely attached.  It  was  during  Whitsuu-week  that  we  left  it, 
and,  after  Mving  through,  a  straight:  fosd,.fiinocd  on  each  sidb 
poplars,  IPS  found  onmlMn  agaii»  in  sotnotibing  Uko  the  oonaliy* 
For  tbe  pUdn  betwaen  Angsbwrg  and  Bavnils^  ilst»  91»dbralasd» 
avaa  boggVy  snd*  psftiuUly  ealtivalsdy  affoids  no  fealniies  of  sn 
sgioosMo  IsniiMTapffi  if  wo  eac^t»  indeody  tbe*  gmndast  ol  stt 
leatam^  those  psippatwal  glimpssa  of  a  diBlsn>  langB'  of  onswiy 
Bountains^  winch  attracts  your  oyo  aft  orapy  moaaant^  and  saem 
temptingly  aacassible  to  a  nsswir  approach^  So  clear  are 
they,  so  close  seem  they,  that  yoa  almost  fancy  that  the  breeze 
borrows  its  sharpness  from  the  icy  ravines  between  those  frozen 
heights :  never  sliall  I  forget  the  pleasure  with  which  1  first  gazed 
upon  ihcm,  nor  the  reluctance  with  which  1  bsdo  them  what  well 
must  prove,  I  fear,  a  final  adieu. 

As  we  drove  along,  the  extreme  beauty,  and  lavish  abundance 
of  the  gentian^  throwing  up  beneath  the  blue  sky  its  deep  azure 
flowers,  even  amid  the  brownest  looking  blades  of  withered  grass 

that  I  ev4ir  saw^  called  ibrth  exuressioiis  of  pleasure.  I  have  never 
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•een  Uial  flower  ao  fine  in  colonry  lo  laige  in  its  fonD,  as  in 
Bawia,  wbere  it  seems  both  to  1^017  in  tbe  barrenness  of  the 
plain,  and  to  floariah  in  the  ricblj  enamelled  meadow. 

It  was  nearly  erening  when  we  changed  tbe  nakedness  of  the 
plain  for  a  road  cut  out  of  one  of  thoae  dense  forests  which  still 
characterize  the  vicinity  of  Municb,  eren  within  twenty  miles  of 
that  city  of  the  Arts.  The  road  was  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
broad  band  of  close,  fine  turf,  and  beyond  which  a  dense  mass  of 
pines  permitted  not  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  between  their  branches. 
Here  and  there  the  deer,  with  which  this  royal  forest  teems, 
broke  the  almost  solemn  stillness  by  suddenly  bounding  upon  the 
turf,  and  then  disappeared,  and,  with  incredible  ingenuity,  wound 
their  way  back  again  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  deep 
silence  of  those  gloomy  glades  has  sometimes  appalled  me,  as  I 
had  occasion,  often  and  often,  to  retrace  that  road  to  Munich. 
All  signs  of  human  ezistence  seem  lost,  when  suddenly  the  open- 
ing of  a  grass-grown  alley  to  ihe  right,  and  of  another^  conre-  . 
qponding,  to  the  left  of  the  hig^  road,  discloses  the  traces  of  the 
celebrated  Roman  road  between  Augsburg  and  Salzbuig^  a  fact  of 
which  the  traveller  ia  informed  by  a  notice  inscribed  on  a  post  by 
the  wayaide.  Many  were  the  beautiful  vistas  which  soon  opened 
to  view  as  the  extreme  denseness  of  the  forest  appeared  to  have 
yielded  to  the  woodman's  axe.  A  dark  winding  pathway  on  one 
nand  led  to  the  Sommer  Kellar  (summer  cellar),  a  sort  of  sylvan 
rest  miration,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood ;  and  here  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Munich  on  fete  days  repair,  some- 
times walking  from  their  Alma  Mater,  sometimes  going  forth  in 
grand  processions  of  Jiacrcfi,  clad  in  their  ancient  costume  of  short 
velvet  coats,  leatheni  small  clothes,  great  jack-boots,  with  a  sword 
by  their  sides,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  feather  in  their  caps.  How 
their  laughter,  and  not  very  polished  language,  used  to  scare  the 
deer,  and  outrage,  as  it  seemed,  the  good  manners  of  the  quiet 
tenants  of  the  groves ;  yet  an  outrage  of  that  sort  was  the  only  one 
of  which  I  ever  heard  that  they  were  guilty,  during  my  residence 
in  Bavaria.  The  jmrnd  spirit  of  the  Munich  student  in  bygone 
days  was  ouelled,  since  1648,  by  the  dissolution  of  Aeir  clubs,  or 
xather  by  those  aame  clubs  going  out  of  faahion^  for  some  distinc- 
tion of  cap  continues.  Their  egprit  de  carpt  has  not  tbe  same 
vitality  as  that  of  the  students  of  Bonn  or  Heidelberg,  and  their 
swords  are  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  decoration. 

I  was  never  sorry  in  performing  the  six  stundetif  or  eighteen 
miles,  between  Munich  and  Stumberg,  to  emerge  from  the  soli- 
tudes of  that  forest-road  into  a  pleasing,  varied,  rural  country,  and 
to  pass  through  a  sort  of  hamlet,  and  to  see  the  great  Buch-hof 
farm,  with  its  stacks  of  wood  and  its  hay-ricks  near  it,  and  its 
mistress,  in  her  every- day  head-dress  of  a  black  silk-handkerchief, 
tied  in  a  single  knot  round  her  head,  standing  before  the  door  of 
what  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  great  mansion  than  of  a  farm- 
house, to  enjoy  the  gaieties  which  a  high  road  in  Bavaria  offered, 
for  the  ttetewagm  and  the  pest  wagen  used  to  come  rattling  down, 
the  giwd  event  of  the  evenmg  being  over  when  they  had  passed  by. 
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And  then,  with  what  pleasure  we  used  to  behold  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  lake,  after  our  long  and  dusty  drive,  and  never  did  the 
aspect  of  that  calm,  fresh  scene,  more  please  us  than  after  our 
first  sojourn  iu  Munich ;  fur  we  had  been  alarmed  by  rumours  of 
fever,  and  libels  upon  the  saiiiuiiy  characteristics  of  the  capital. 
We  caught,  therefore,  gladly,  the  breezes  of  the  Wurmsee,  and 
the  view  of  the  snowy  mountains,  which  we  had  lost  in  our  forest 
route,  rising  above,  though  far  distant  from  the  blue  waters, 
•eemed  to  aatnre  us  that  the  pore  air  of  the  lake  and  moontalna 
would  dispel  every  lurking  miamOf  and  aoch,  nndoabtedly  is  the 
case ;  ana  yet,  at  the  shallow  end  of  most  of  the  Triolean  and 
Bavarian  hdces,  thexe  is  a  long  tract  of  marshy  land,  in  which 
firogs  vociferate,  and  over  which  birds  are  seen  skimssingy  and 
dipping  to  catch  insects.  Yet  these  nuunhy  lands  do  not  appear 
to  breed  miaama.  The  lake-breeze  passes  over  those  regions, 
and  they  can  be  approached  with  safety  according  to  the  common 
belief  of  the  country  people,  which  seldom  errs  on  these  points. 

At  last  the  full  expanse  of  the  lake  was  spread  before  our  view. 
The  first  expression  was  one  of  disappointment.  Sternberg 
boasts  of  no  romantic  beauties.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  which  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  are  only  slightly  elevated  on  either  side  : 
yet  to  the  south  rise,  in  the  distance,  a  range  of  snowy  summits, 
far  distant  mountains,  clothed,  summer  and  winter,  with  snow ; 
these,  as  we  descended  gradually  towards  the  water's  edge,  were 
seen  lighted  up  with  the  most  exquisite  flame-coloured  tint; 
whilst,  in  the  foreground,  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  lay  in  depth 
of  ahadow ;  sparkling  only  here  and  there,  as  by  some  ripple  on 
their  calm  surface  gilded  by  the  raya  of  the  setting  sun* 

Yet  not  always  are  the  singularly  pellucid  waters  of  that  lake 
so  calm.  Sternberg  has  its  frowns  as  well  as  its  smiles.  Often 
sudden  gusts  of  wind  come  driving  from  those  far-distant  moun- 
tains, tearing  up  the  tranquil  glassy  waters  with  fury:  every  white 
sail  is  driven,  now  here,  now  there :  small  boats  are  tossed  about ; 
the  trass  near  the  brink  of  the  lake  are  bowed  down  almost  into 
the  waves — froth  and  foam  are  soon  seen  in  white  patches  scud- 
ding before  the  wind.  The  lake  is  wide  across  :  the  currents  are 
numerous,  and  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for  turning  the  boats  round 
and  round :  and  then  those  very  boats  are  made  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  stand  high  above  the  water,  so  that  one  seems  to  skim^ 
rather  than  to  plough  the  element. 

That  evening,  however,  all  was  calm.  High  above  a  straggling 
village  of  white  houses  rose  the  residence  of  the  Landesgericht, 
the  local  judge  of  the  district.  It  is  a  many-windowed  ungainly 
building,  half  mansion,  half  prison,  standing  somewhat  apart 
lirom  other  houses,  in  a  small  pleasure-ground^  and  loiding  it  over 
the  village.  The  house  is,  critically  speaking,  wholly  devoid  of 
style  or  symmetry.  Belatively  speakings  the  general  effect  of  that 
huge  object  is  good.  It  seemed  to  offer  a  type  of  feudal  days  and 
of  seignorial  rif^ts,  happily  enough  long  gone  by,  not  pleasant  to 
lealisey  but  curious  to  dream  about.  It  implies  protection  of  the 
weak;  threatens  evil-doeia— with  iu  long  linea  of  staring  windows 
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—•with  snmniary  justice  :  and  gives  to  Sternberg  the  impOftant 
air  of  being  large  enough  and  busy  enough  to  harbour  miscreants. 
Bwt,  to  say  the  truth,  the  quarrels  wliich  the  Landesgericht  of 
Sternberg  adjusts,  and  the  complaints  to  which  he  listens,  are  not 
quit^  so  intricate  and  interesting  as  the  Causes  CC'lehres.  Suits  of 
great  heat  and  violence  are  often  pursued  about  matters,  tlie 
vidtie  cff  which  Gunat  exceed  a  lew  florins;  amd  fends  am 
qtiAMy  whufh  hme 4ihtin.  Mileeper  flwoe ithan .iIm  eidortioai  «f 
a  doetor,  who  charges  mote  tfaftn  iIm  leg^l  cmeBty-fovr  teotam^ 
or  eightpoHoe  «  vUiCy  or  ^  MdtBwaMVfft  of  a  tortaiMi,  ydkn 
fats  €XMlad  iiiaro*tlMii «  penny  lor  the  paasage  from  •ODOoharo  of 
die  lake  to  ifae  other. 

We  drove  gaily  through  the  \mtt  end  of  the  Tflhge,  aad 
alighted  ot  the  TitMm$Br  ihf^  « .l<*rBo  ervery  tniidoir 

and  door  wide  open — and  a  tremeiidoiia  noise  issinng  from  ovorf 
outlet.  We  found  we  hnd  made  a  great  nrntake  in  not  stopping 
at  the  Post  Inn  ;  for,  although  both  tbese  establishments  belong 
to  the  same  proprietor,  the  Tutslinger  llof  happened  that  day  to 
be  in  an  uproar.  A  couple  were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
their  twenty-fifth  nuptial  day — their  silver  wedding,  as  it  is 
called:  they  were  waltzing  away  with  no  very  steady  steps;  the 
wom^n  in  the  fur  caps,  which  form  the  holiday  head-dress  of  the 
female  Bavarian  peasantry,  the  men  in  jackets,  and  shorts  of 
velveteen,  witli  here  and  there  a  Jager,  or  sportsman's  dress  of 
grey,  with  a  green  collar  interspersed.  The  ffeUi^  of  joy  which 
they  altmd--iio  other  term  can  czpreaa  (fbo  Mmda— tenifiod 
iia;  mud  we  -gladly  aoeepted  tho  oflbra  of  a  man  wlio  asaMood  ibo 
airs  of  a  loo^Miw  <lr  pMopytoimdoel  oa  to  Bono  of  ^ 
apaptnwBtS'Cff  tfwTiltage:  yd  wo  noadod  not  to  haiv  been  aiafued. 
Imd,  talkative,  coane,  itlio  Bacfarian  peasantry  are  xsrely  indo  to 
tiioae  whom  .they  designato  Horr-Schaft.  lliey  arc  naUndly 
oowteous  "and  good-tempered ;  and  whilst  they  drink  qmrnense 
<IiiaiHtlties  oC  ^bcer,  have  an  invulnerability  of  conatitotion  whidi 
preserves  them  from  intoxication.  This,  I  suppose,  is  owing  to 
the  calm  slow  nature  of  their  feelings,  which,  certainly,  may  be 
said  to  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool.  We  then  com- 
menced the  weary  task  of  starching  for  a  summer  al)<)dc,  where 
we  might  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  bathing  in  the  lake — for 
Sternberg  is  a  lake  made  on  purpose  to  bathe  in,  its  waters  are 
so  pure,  so  soft ;  and  were,  after  the  1st  of  June,  so  cold  as  to 
chill  one,  yet  retaining,  (luring  the  most  femd  heat,  a  freslmess 
that  reminded  me  of  the  baths  at  Malvern. 

Wo  aeon  found  «  lodging.  It  was  in  the  houae  -of  a  oflfor 
apMicn,  mm  of  tiioao  cunniBg  artificflia  wIm  -piodnoo  iho 
tanttilul  tiivor  iligreo  wotk  of  ilawMu  Km  kemm  waa  aa 
fanmhle  aa  \m  poiWon ;  kni  fiom  ita  low  ^indmia  we  could  aoa 
tfao  -anowyvange,  «nd  watch  the  «lfecla  of  the  ohaoging  ataao- 
fljpAiora  iipawi  these  distant  mountains.  Someliniea  standing  oot 
cleaf,  oa  lihoogh  engraved  upon  the  deep  bine  aky,  the  poafca  pre- 
aonted  a  thousand  beautiful  but  fleeting  hues;  somelimea  Aoy 
wom  iMlf  ycilad  by  ioeiing  cia«da»  liBongh  which  itey  wom 
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dhnly  outlined  :  sometimes  they  were  red  with  the  gorgeous  sun- 
sets of  that  summer;  sometiiues,  when  the  dark  thunder-clouds 
hung  over  them,  of  a  deep  neutral  tint,  in  which  all  trace  of  their 
gnowy  covering  was  lost.  Our  nearer  view  was  a  green  acclivity, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  large  sycamore  tree,  encircled  with 
a  eeat,  the  favourite  lounge  of  those  who  took  a  day's  pleasure  at 
Sleniberg ;  and,  bafottd  thisy  was  a  snail  but  well-placed  villa 
Mongiag  to  Mbm  &si1,  tbe  nnala  of  the  Nignisg  Kn^  of 
BanuM.  Tfak  ma  ymemlljr  aloasd ;  ior  Umw  tte  piuiiial  asw* 
citflisni  tsidi  lha  spat.  It  waa  lha  AvramHe  rsMonae  of  tlw 
irih  af  Fdnea  Karl,  a  lady  to  whom  he  naa  awked  bj  a  Jloi^a* 
natic  marriage.  Her  death,  which  had  occurred  SOM  years 
before  I  Yisited  Steii^ai8»  left  her  toytl  hasband  inconsolable. 
To  lier  memory  he  erected  a  simple  mansolaom,  standins  a  little 
way  from  the  load,  amid  glades  and  groves  so  rich  in  Terdure  and 
wild  flowers,  as  to  justify  the  partiality  which  the  lamented  lady 
had  always  expxaased  for  (he  spot.  And  there  hex  remains  ara 
interred. 

Deserted  as  it  was,  we  profited  by  open  gates,  and  enjoyed 
many  an  hour  amid  the  repose  of  Prince  Karl's  shrubberies. 
They  opened  into  meadows,  then  adorned  with  all  tljc  gorgeous 
garniture  of  wild  flowers,  such  as  that  marsliy  hulf-drained  land 
produces  in  abundance.  1  have  already  tjj)(>ken  of  the  gentian ; 
its  luxuriance  in  the  openings  of  the  forest-land  about  Sternberg 
is  something  inconceivable.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  bUia  Salvia 


whefoon  it  conld  best  be  •reaied.  Cam|Mmalas  enrich  the  careless 
beantiaa  of  the  pailarre.  Orchises  throw  np  their  curious  pyramids 
of  direisified  form  and  hue ;  and,  as  you  turn  into  the  woods» 
lilies  of  the  valley  woiddi  if  you  please,  complete  yoor  nosegay  of 
wild  .flovexs.  And  thu%  sauntering  along,  entrance^  by  what  ya« 
tread  upon,  so  rich  is  the  enamelling  of  Nature's  hanOy  you  mdj 
stroll  on  by  the  woods  to  PossenhofeUt  without  counting  toe 
time  you  take  in  that  long  ramble. 

Here  resides,  in  summer,  another  branch  of  that  numerous  and 
royal  family,  the  daughters  of  which  have  been  so  prized  as  wives, 
so  exemplar}'  in  every  relation  of  life  in  the  various  unions  which 
the  House  of  Bavaria  has  formed  with  otlier  German  ])rinces. 

At  Possenhufen  Maximilian  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  cousin  of  the 
reigning  King,  lias  a  handisome  chateau,  close  upon  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  where  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  have  hitherto 
passed  their  summers.  But  we  were  almost  continually  tempted 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  skill  of  the  capital  boatman  of  Stem- 
bsq^  and  we  soon  became  acquainted  with  eveiy  olject  upon  the 
slma. 

One  ai^  we  were  rowed  over  to  Leoni.  It  is  a  straggling 
Imaslet,  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  lake,  and  just  opposite  to 
Poaenhofan.  A  few  detached  houses,  let  for  the  season,  and  a  sect 
of  gaatnhanSj  cooeaponding  to  our  old-fashioned  tea-gardens,  es- 
cepting  that  no  tea  was  ever  made,  dnmk,  or  dreamed  of  there. 


in  large  manseti  as  if  some  careful 
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composed  Leoni.  We  landed,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  to 
admire  tbe  fietco*p«iiiting  on  the  exterior  of  a  iannliouae,  which 
was  chaiactericed  by  all  the  -ineonncleiieea  of  a  Bavarian  domi- 
cile. Over  the  fionl  were  freaco-paintings  of  great  merit,  and  of 
aaered  anhiectay  which,  I  have  been  told,  are  the  peifoimancea  of 
the  elder  Karibach,  now  the  moat  eminent  artist  of  his  day,  in 
Hunicb.  At  the  other  estromity  of  the  abode  there  ia,  annexed 
to  the  hooae,  a  huge  cowhouse,  in  which  the  kine  are  kept,  winter 
and  summer;  for  one  great-drawback  to  the  aeenery  in  the  low- 
lands of  Bavaria  b,  that  no  cattle,  nor  sheep,  are  to  be  aeen  about 
the  meads,  or  even  on  the  common  landa,  aa  in  amiling  England. 
We  sauntered  along — 

'•By  tbe  margin,  wiUow-fdled," 

of  the  tranaparent  lake,  and  found  a  pathway  to  the  royal  gaidena 
of  Berg. 

An  open  wicket  gave  us  entrance;  for  to  the  meanest  of 
bis  subjects  the  demesnea  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  are  open. 
There  were  no  officious  gardeners  to  challenge  our  rights  as  pas- 
sengers, and  we  threaded  a  walk  amid  dense  woods,  over  which 
the  gloom  of  evening  was  already  stealing.  But  Nature  had  lent 
one  of  her  most  fanciful  modes  of  illumination  for  that  season. 
It  was  then  June ;  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  near 
at  hand ;  and  the  fire-flies,  endowed  with  their  temporary  bright- 
ness by  him  who  was  the  messenger  of  the  Messiah,  were 
abroad  upon  their  inscct^mission  of  commemoration.  For  it  is  be- 
lieved among  the  peasantry  that  St.  John,  happening  one  evening 
to  walk  abroad,  and  crossing  a  brook,  obaerved  one  of  theae  in- 
aecta,  then  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  brilliancy,  and  took  it 
into  hia  hand  to  examine  it.  The  Ueaaed  object  of  hia  atten- 
tion, as  it  flew  away,  ctisplayed,  for  the  firat  time,  that  atar- 
like  ray,  which  ever  afler,  on  St.  John's  eve,  distinguishes  ita 
couTBe ;  illmninated  by  the  honour  which  it  had  received,  year 
after  year,  century  after  centoxy,  the  reaplendent  little  harbinger 
of  the  Saint'^s  holyday  comes  to  light  np  woods  and  meads ;  a  t 
accompaniment  for  a  midsummer's  night-dream.  How  wc  used 
to  watch  them  clustering  in  the  dark  hollows  of  the  groves,  then 
on  the  stems  of  the  fragile  grasses,  now  mounting  aloft  on  the 
wavy  branches  of  the  forest-trees,  now  preceding  our  very  path- 
way in  their  indescribable  brightness — a  brightness  so  peculiar,  so 
unlike  any  radiance  known  to  man,  that  one  might  almost  fancy 
that  the  legend  was  true,  and  that  Heaven  had  lent  one  of  its 
smallest  gleams  of  ethereal  light  to  these  creatures  of  earth,  to 
these  poor  little  creatures,  iu  form  resembling  one  of  the  humblest 
of  onr  inaecta,  a  beetle,  but  brown,  and  small,  carrying  their  mya* 
tical  lighta  in  both  the  head  and  the  tail,  aa  fiur  aa  we  conld  aacer^ 
tain,  and  extingidahing  them  at  pleaanre.  They  Hotter  for  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Baptiat^a  day,  and  then  their  glory  ia  extbct  until 
the  following  year.  Never  dtid  I  aee  them  in  aach  m^rriada  as  in 
the  gardens  of  Berg  ;  probably  from  those  gardena  being  near  the 
lake,  and  also  but  little  intruded  upon  by  visitora. 
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We  passed  the  Chateau  de  PlaimncCy  a  mass  of  unsightly  an- 
tiquity; tall,  unadorned,  coroniodious  :  but  the  renovating  taste  of 
King  Max  was  even  then  devising  improvements.  At  each  angle, 
turrets  were  being  constructed  :  and  a  garden  in  better  style,  and 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers — which  few  Bavarian  gardens 
aspire  to — ^wts  even  then  planned.  I  trust  it  has  been  formed, 
and  carried  out  in  that  aweel  apol— lhat  it  floarishes  in  those 
aceoea  where>  so  often,  in  anch  varied  modea  of  thought,  I  lum 
aofugbt  a  aolaoe  firom  vezation  in  the  giovea  of  Berg.  We  passed 
n  bason  formed  of  stooe^  in  a  sort  little  bay^  out  of  the  lake 
where  the  yonng  and  lovely  Queen  Marie  of  Bavaria  baa  her  bath. 
It  is  approached  by  an  arched  walk  of  syringa,  which  was  then 
in  bloom,  and  the  archway  was  a  mass  of  white  bloaaoma.  At  the 
ahoie^  we  called  for  a  boatman,  in  place  of  whom  appeared  an  old 
woman  about  sixty.  She  and  her  husband  had  long  owned  the 
principal  boats  at  Berg;  when  her  helpmate  was  engaged  she  took 
his  place,  and  as  we  were  then  a  party  of  ladies  only,  we  had  no 
acruples,  but  much  reluctance,  at  allowing  her  to  row  us  acrosu. 

Slie  was  a  stern,  hard-fealured  old  woman,  weather-beaten,  and 
anxious  looking;  and  her  features  were  not  softened  by  her  coijf are. 
She  wore  the  Bavarian  fur  cap,  which  was  almost  as  worn  and 
aged,  and  miserable-looking  as  herself.  The  lake  was  five  miles 
across :  1  trembled  lest  she  should  not  have  strength  tu  take  us 
safely  to  Sternberg.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  the  expanse  of 
waters  rejoiced  as  it  seemed  in  her  friendly  beams.  It  was  long 
ainoe  the  bdia  of  Sternberg  Church  had  rung  the  curfew.  I  ven- 
tured to  hint  to  our  old  woman  that  it  waa  late— ^e  would  there* 
fore  aoon  he  fatigued ;  even  if  riie  took  us  aafoly  aeroaa,  how  waa 
ahe  to  return  ?  She  eaat  upon  me  a  look  of  ineibble  acorn,  and 
anawered,  that  it  waa  for  that  reaaon  the  had  undertaken  to  feiry 
OS  across,  for  she  was  stronger  than  her  husband,  who  was  gone 
to  bed.  Having  condescended  thus  much,  she  relapsed  into  a 
haughty  silence;  but  she  had  performed  what  she  had  undertaken 
admirably.  We  were  landed  safely,  after  a  delicious  hour,  spent 
in  the  languid  enjoyment  of  another  person's  trouble.  She  would 
have  been  contented  with  twenty-four  krcutzers,  or  eightpence — 
but  I  gave  her  a  florin,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  smile 
upon  her  grim  face.  We  stood  some  minutes  on  the  shore  to  see 
her  put  off*  again ;  and  soon  she  was  to  be  observed,  toiling  away, 
in  the  midst  of  the  moonlit  waters,  her  boat  and  herself  seeming 
but  a  speck.  1  afterwards  heard  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
accumulated  by  their  industry  the  sum  of  eighty  florins.  With 
the  suspicion  of  old  people  they  kept  their  treasure  under  their 
bed.  One  night  their  poor  home  was  broken  into — they  were 
spared,  but  thAr  money  waa  eairied  off.  Tbia  oecurred  in  the 
dreary  summer  of  1848,  when  the  worst  chaiactera  in  the  neigh* 
bourfaood  were  let  loose  upon  aociety. 

But  Slembefg  waa  now  becoming  foahionablcy  and  the  charma 
of  its  lake  were  all  annihilated  by  the  duatera  of  Bavarians-^ 
duefly  bantryeoitie,  who  amused  themaelvea  on  the  shore,  or  sat  in 
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Gasthaus  Garden!;,  Rmoking,  and  cbaUering,  or  a  worse  sacrilege, 
baunted  the  cxquisile  walk  amid  the  sources  of  the  Seven  Springs 
{Skoen  MBlleu)  which  flow  throagh  a  leafy  vale  in  Prince  Karl  s 
|dflft8iire*gnioiids. 

Here,  one  tBocning,  as  I  Mt  rm&mgj  I  ande  acquaiaUnot  mlb 
two  UAes  (nim  the  Qortii  of  ChwMoy,  iHio  wm  anlmig  as  n- 
smI  jouniey  to  T«rieii8  haAM^  Inviiig,  lor  m  tiae,  tnkeii  up  tbeir 
iMidence  at  Bambourg.  As  they  were  not  inapt  spedmeiM  of  m 
d$m  of  vieiUm  JiUeSj  which  we  know  Ihtle  of  in  England,  I  WM 
aansed  in  speeiilailiDg  npoD  their  hietoiy.  One  of  them  had  bee« 
dame  dlumneur  to  a  German  princess^  who  had  ^ed,  and  left  her 
attendant  nothing  bat  the  empty  honour  of  talking  of  ^  ma  prin- 
oesse,''  and  some  little  stipend  upon  which  these  good  ladies  ate 
and  draiik — for  to  say  lived  is  too  generous  a  tenii'—Hireaaedv  wmI 
danceil,  aud  travelled,  and  were  genteel. 

Their  travels  were  often  performed  on  fooL  They  were  im- 
mense walkers,  formidable  talkers,  very  civil,  very  loud,  and  very 
good-natured.  1  think  I  see  them  now,  sitting  and  knitting 
under  the  plane-tree  where  1  then  left  them,  chatliiii,^  to  the  next 
comer  about "  ma  princessc,"  &.C.,  protected  by  ihc  dead  bones, 
as  it  were,  of  thai  good  lady — for  the  datm  JtkonmeM,r  takes  all 
tlie  dignity  of  a  named  woaan,  withost  idie4M«l}le  «f  iMwiag  a 
hnsbMid'— Hitiiig  down  to  dinner  in  (he  gardena  of  a  gaalhana* 
and  rowing  on  the  lahe  in  the  eroDiDg,  in  iarge  hala»  whilit  mefrjr 
▼oioea,  not  the  clearer  for  aondij  potaiiona  of  Baiarian  bear,  aiiieo 
in  chorus  around  them. 

Stimnlated  by  the  peripatelic  example  of  those  kdies,  whoso 
ancestry  and  position  put  nune  to  the  blasli,  to  say  nothing  of  tho 
sainted  memory  oi' ma  prinoesse,^  we  set  out  to  walk  to  WoUrats- 
hauseu,  being  assured  that  we  were  doing  nothing  vulgar  in  mak* 
in^i;  use  of  our  feet,  instead  of  going  a  gieut  round  by  the  road. 
We  crossed  tlie  lake,  therefore,  and  taking  for  our  guide  an  aged 
man  from  lierg,  who,  in  addition  to  his  alacrity  in  wheeling  our 
luggage  in  a  wheelbarrow  all  the  way,  proved  intelhgent,  and  had 
been  a  soldier  in  Napoleon's  time.  Traversing  an  unfrequented 
morass,  studded  over  witli  mounds  of  turf,  where,  our  guide  told  us, 
the  French  had  beeu  encamped  under  Moreau,  w  c  reached  W  olf- 
mtshauaoD,  a  pkoe  not  Isarge  enough  to  be  esteemed  a  town,  but 
too  large  to  be  tennod  a  village,  and  therefore  styled  by  Bavariana 
a  maikt.**  It  eonsisla  of  o  long,  iire|(nlar  atreet  of  cnriona  old 
honsea,  with  iaipending  voola*  It  ia  aitaaled  in  Uie  rich  plain  of 
the  Isertha]»  bonndod  on  the  south  by  tho  sane  mnga  of  nio«»> 
tains  that  we  saw  at  Sternberg,  and  aliMat  encircled  two  wind* 
ing  rirefSy  the  Loiaach  and  tho  laer.  The  raiied  foliage  about 
the  rising  grounds,  on  stoppea  above,  would  luwe  reminded  me  of 
Derbyshire,  had  not  the  sceneiy  round  this  flourishing  place  been 
on  a  iar  bolder  scale  than  any  in  England.  And  here  we  rested 
some  days.  Our  host  was  named Gracchi,"  of  Italian  origin  ; 
his  uDclassical  trade  was  the  sale  of  those  handsome  silver- 
mounted  Bavarian  jugs,  made  to  contain  beerj  but  adapted*  irom 
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their  beauty,  in  some  instances,  lo  quaff  nectar  from — or,  at  any 
rate,  to  hold  generous  wine.  The  "Gracchi"  were  civil,  clever, 
prosperous;  and  we  saw  ivith  regret  our  gallant  roiturier  from 
Munich  drive  up  to  our  door  one  fine  evening,  to  take  us  awi^ 
ftom  their  peaceful  home. 

Ooe  word  about  travelling  to  Bavaria.  It  is  exquisitely  cheap 
— 4brgive  tbe  word.  Oar  carriage,  an  open  landau,  held  four,  with 
a  iModente  supply  of  hsiggage ;  md  for  «a  OKpeate  of  ten  florins  a 
day,  we  joimaeyed  alaiost  HTonvufy  through  Ifao  raagniflconl 
mmmry  or  the  Tf nA.  Our  partjr,  I  ouglit  hShte  to  have  mea- 
Ikmdy  vw  now  augmoBted  bj  a  young  Oatflab.,  deroted  to 
^MCchiog— yet  In  the  laidBt  of  an  enthusiasm  rarely  forgetfol  di 
his  dinnef-4md  by  a  stSIl  younger  Oaooian,  addicted  to  newly- 
flodgod  attempts  at  rou-ing,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  nearly 
OOBoigaed  a  whole  family  to  join  other  treasures  ^f  the  deep,'* 
m  the  depth  of  the  lake  of  Sternberg;  and  this,  I  must  say,  for  the 
time,  made  me  somewhat  shy  of  lakes,  and  not  sorry  that  at  Wolf- 
ratshauscn,  the  Iser  "  flowing  raj)idly,"  and  the  Loisach,  being 
▼ery  shallow,  the  fcieaoe  navigation  was  not  practicable  on  a 
small  scale. 

We  travelled,  however,  cheerfully  along  the  high  road,  which, 
after  leaving  Wolfratshauscn,  passes  through  Benedict-cavern;  and 
thereby,  the  day  after  we  had  left  Wolfratshausen,  reached  a  small 
lake,  which  laves  the  sides  of  those  precipices  called  the  Benedict- 
wand;  this  was  the  Kochelsee;  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  that  we 
had  thea  sm  in  Banvia:  aedivM  and  timnqui],  y«t bearing  traces 
ef  femer  coafantosl  importancoy  which  had  eansed  that  put  of 
iw  country  to  be  stylea  tiio  FrieMs*  corner;  andlwastnig  a  sort 
of  Bchloss  ^nm  a  moand,  where  we  looked  down  mto  l£o  cafaa 
water;  in  the  depth  -of  shadow,  under  the  high  cliffs  to  the  osst, 
a  little  ildif,  wpttMog  its  white  sail,  formed  the  only  moving 
object  * 

ThoB^  Kodielsoe  is  one  day'*s  journey  from  Munich,  I  counsel 
every  one  not  to  do  as  we  did — not  lo  sleep,  or  rathrr  to  attempt 
lo  sleep  at  it,  but  to  stop  at  Wolfratshausen,  and  mfrely  lo  rest  an 
hour  or  two  at  Kochelsee.  Oh,  the  horrors  of  that  low-browed 
and  low-bred  inn,  ol  llie  dirty  floors,  dirty  table-cloths,  dirty 
persons,  that  it  presents — to  say  nothing  of  the  consequent  state 
of  temper  which  it  betrays  one  into.  We  rose  at  five  :  and  whilst 
the  dew  still  hung  on  every  leaf  of  the  forest  through  which  we 
passed,  and  the  rosy  morning  cast  her  glow  over  the  glassy  lake 
and  dark  rocky  point — the  skiff  had  disappeared — we  ascended 
Aa  ateep  pass  if  the  Kesselberg,  orar  whicl^  poor  IngUs  has 
dsserihod  bis  soRtny  and  pedestrian  excarsion.  f  know  not  why 
I  shorid  can  liim  poor  Inglis,  far  with  snch  a  rare  appreciation  of 
nslnr^  ddights,  wiA  so  stored  a  mind,  to  say  nothmg  of  legs  so 
eapdUetowift,heonghtiiot  to  Im  tamed  poor.  Bnthe  is  doid-— 
hb  late  was  untime^^his  circumstances  were,  posnblTy  not  bii!'* 
Bsat  There  is  somefi  iiittg  moiiiiiful  in  tracing  the  steps  of  one  whose 
|ilh  ma  solitafy » and  amid  scmos  whidh  certainly  require  compaa* 
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ionship.    Full  of  him  in  my  memory,  I  tracked  the  same  track, 
picked  the  same  flowers  that  he  has  so  accurately  enumerated,  and 
by  which  he  could  calculate  on  the  height  of  the  mountain,  or  the 
depth  of  the  yalley ;  and  mastered  the  ascent  of  the  Kesselberg 
on  foot,  oat  of  ^iiy  for  oar  borses,  who  had  been,  nevertheleWy 
lelieTed  by  the  aid  of  a  ▼or-^nn,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  of  two 
other  Bteeds.  As  we  began  to  descend  the  winding-way,  which 
had  been  all  OTerhung  by  the  rich  foliage  of  those  nndistnibed 
forests,  the  first  view  of  Wallersee,  or  Walcbensee  broke  on 
onr  yiew — it  lay  before  as,  sammer  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  winter 
on  another.   The  woods  grow,  to  the  north,  even  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  mountains,  to  the  south,  clad  in  snow,  rise  jost  opposite 
to  the  very  shades  formed  by  leafy  beeches  and  larches.    It  is  this 
inconsistency  of  nature  in  the  Tyrol,  this  mixture  of  sweetness 
and  sternness,  that  constitutes  an  unspeakable  charm.    At  one 
extremity  of  the  lake,  a  bold  point,  clothed  in  woods,  jutted  for- 
wards— the  turbulent  waves  foaming  around  it,  and  scattering  their 
spray  on  the  undenvood.    For  the  Wallersee,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  of  lakes ;  noted  for  the  perils 
which  attend  those  who  Tenture  on  it,  and  dreaded,  because  when 
it  overflows  its  banks,  as  it  sometimes  does,  all  the  country  suffers. 
When  we  afterwards  appealed  to  our  German  servant  as  to  the 
ftmiliar  pronundalion  of  the  name  of  this  lake — ^whether  Wal- 
lersee, or  Walcbensee?**  she  answered  that  she  thonghtit  must 
be   Waiknee;'^  for  that  prayers  were  annually  offered  in  some 
of  the  chnrches  of  Munich,  imploring  that  the  waters  of  the  Wal* 
lersee  misht  not  again  OTCrflow  ;  for  that,  years  ago,  they  had  so 
swelled  ue  Iser,  that  many  had  perisheid,  and  much  mischief 
had  been  done  by  the  inundation*  As  we  descended,  we  were 
charmed  by  the  grandeur  of  this  scene  of  deep  seclusion.  Inglis 
has  described  it,  however,  in  too  gloomy  colours:  there  are  gleams 
of  delicious  and  cheerful  vales ;  there  are  vistas  gorgeous  in  all 
the  gay  foppery  of  spring.    A  forester's  house,  built  since  Inglis's 
time,  stands  near  the  shore  as  you  approach  the  small  village,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  church.    And  that  day,  the  bells  of  the 
church  were  ringing,  and  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  was  tracked 
by  a  large  ferry  boat,  and  peasants  were  coming  over  in  their  best 
attire,  firom  far-distant  chdleU — for  it  was  the  celebration  of  the 
T6te  Dieu,  which  takes  place  at  different  days  in  the  Tyrol — and 
these  animated  groups  were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  wild 
majesty  of  the  mountains  around. 

A  lurge  old-fashioned  inn,  an  important  host,  who  has  rooms  to 
let  just  opposite  the  inn,  and  almost  in  the  lake — a  handful  of 
houses,  amid  which  the  jagefs,  or  forester's,  is  noted  by  its  antlers 
over  the  porch — compose  Wallersee.  It  stands,  nevertheless,  on 
one  of  the  high  roads  between  Munich  and  Inspruck,  but  is  usually 
avoided  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  steep  though  gradual  ascent  of 
the  Kesselberg.  We  ordered  breakfast — fish,  of  course  the  famed 
Renchcn,  which  the  Kellncrinn,  a  female  waiter  and  tapster,  caught 
in  a  sort  of  preserve,  in  her  baud,  from  the  lake,  and  honey,  and 
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coffee,  and  sansages,  and  wiufe  rolla;  all  let  out  in  a  large  pa* 
neiled  room,  from  which  we  coald  gase  upon  the  lake,  which, fkom 
a  respect  for  the  day,  I  suppose,  was  calm — and  could  note  down 
at  all  events  in  memory's  page  the  matchless  beauty  of  many 
points  of  view,  whilst  the  repose  of  the  scene — for  by  this  time 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Wallersee  was  collected  within  the 
church — had  an  effect  on  the  imagination  which  only  the  true 
lovers  of  mountain  scenery  can  comprehend.  Then  we  hurried 
out  to  see  the  procession  which  wound  round  the  pathways 
beneath  the  hills  behind  the  Inn ;  and  amid  the  grandest  of  His 
works,  the  praises  of  the  Creator  were  sung  by  the  simplest  of 
His  creatures,  the  pious,  honest — if  you  will,  the  superstitious-^ 
Tyroleans ;  for  here,  or  nearly  here,  begins  the  Tyrol,  although 
we  were  stUl  among  the  suUects  of  Maximilian  II.,  King  of 
Bavaria.  I  must  own  the  Wallersee,  with  all  its  evil  propennties 
to  OTerflow,  is  one  of  my  ftrourite  wes;  it  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  the  highest  in  situation,  in  the  Tyrol.  Its  waters  are 
always  too  cold  for  bathers ;  provisions,  except  from  the  Inn,  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Kochel  See,  two  nours  distant;  if  we 
omit,  indeed,  the  wild  venison  of  the  forest,  the  delicious  Rae  of 
the  Tyrol,  water-fowl,  game,  the  partridge,  and  the  Spiel  Henn, 
a  sort  of  moor-fowl  of  parti-coloured  flesh,  excellent;  but  for 
butcher's  meat,  the  jn^er  told  us,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
it  once  a  week  from  Kochel  and  bury  it,  and  keep  it  in  interment 
till  wanted.  Then,  the  nearest  post-town,  Mittenvald,  is  twelve 
miles  off;  letters  to  be  had  only  when  sent  for.  All  these  things 
are  obstacles  to  the  popularity  of  Wallersee,  and  it  is  still  the 
wildest^  loveliest,  loneliest  of  scenes  imaginable,  untrafficked 
upon  by  speculators. 

We  pursued  our  route ;  wildness  and  fertility  still  mingling 
around  us.  As  we  journeyed  towards  Mittenvald,  until,  as  we  drew 
near  that  pretty  town,  the  last,  on  that  side,  in  Bavaria,  the  wild- 
ness alone  prevaOed ;  not  an  habitation,  excepting  here  and  there 
a  foreatei^s  home,  perched  aloft,  is  to  be  seen  the  whole  of  those 
twi^ve  mUes.  Then,  the  clifis  and  ravines  become  wholly  bare, 
the  country  wears,  indeed,  a  savage  aspect,  and  in  a  vale  where 
scarcely  grass  seems  to  grow  of  its  own  accord,  Mittenvald  b 
seated.  Vet  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Germany  a  cleaner,  more 
habitable  town.  I  attribute  the  prosperous  air,  the  well-cared* 
for  houses,  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  music.  The  Mitten- 
valders  are  makers  of  cunning  instruments.  They  are  also  per- 
formers. Their  guitars  and  violins  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  where  nature  is  so  inharmonious,  human  ingenuity  rises 
triumphant  over  situation. 

The  inn  is  good,  for  the  Tyrol  very  good.  I  advise  those  who 
are  dijfficileSy  to  sleep  there  rather  than  at  Seefeld,  and  certainly 
there  in  preference  either  to  Seefeld  or  the  Wallersee. 

I  can  hardly  look  back,  without  smiling,  to  our  first  sensations 
on  entering  Austria,  and  on  taking  leave  of  the  Bavarian  blue 
and  tSLrer,  and  hailuig  Uie  orange  and  black  of  the  officials.  Ihe 
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yeiy  sigbt  of  thftl  diMible-headed  eagle,  with  its  outspread  wings, 
made  us  look  out  for  impediments  to  our  small  solves ;  but,,  thanks 
to  our  unimporlance,  we  never  met  with  an  obstacle  ;  and  thanks 
to  our  air  of  deference  to  an  authority  to  which  some  rash  travel- 
lata  futilely  oppose  themselves,  we  found  durin*;  our  residonoe 
afterwards  in  Tyrol,  and  Austria  proper,  nothing  but  courtesy^. 

I  huny-  over  (on  paper)  our  journey  to  and  from  Seefeld ;  although 
we  were  then  passing  over  a  Roman  road,  the  scene  of  many  a 
iierce  encounter  in  earlier  and  later  ages.  I  pass  over  the  circum- 
stance, which  we  much  boasted  of  at  Uie  time  to  sundry  Germao 
fiiendiy  tlnillie  pass^  firamei^  called  Bnte  CUuuhiiy  was  defanded 
againafc  Ibe  FiancL  by  an  Engtii^iBaiiy  wh»  omiiMnded.  a  garriaoa 
ef  AoBferiansy  and  ma  tdwai  pnaoMr;  hit  nane  waa  StrinbiiaM. 
Bat  I  i^ee  afc  k  j«aft  to  lewmA  tkait,  dvmmg  the  eampaign  of 
1848,  another  act  of  valour,  scaieaiy  kaa  ranavkable,  wm  per*- 
famed  by  an  English  youlhy  jnift  aareiiteca,  who  had  been  onljr 
aeveo  weeks  in  the  Austrian  aerme^  the  son  of  Me.  Gibbon,  for- 
m&Aj  of  Aberdeen.  This  young  offices,  together  with  Count 
Spaur,  an  Austrian,  followed  by  thirty  men  only,  stormed  a  breach 
at  Rivoli,  and  carried  it,  driving  back  a  considerable  force  who 
were  defending  it.  To  the  young  ensign,  who  was  instantly  pro- 
moted for  liis  gallant  conduct,  was  due  the  credit  of  having  pro- 
posed this  daring  exploit  to  Count  Spaur.  Mr.  Gibbon  eacaped 
unhurt,  but  Count  Spaur  received  many  wounds. 

The  affair  was  highly  praised  in  the  German  papers,  and  Eng- 
land may  be  proud  of  the  spirited  for  so  he  then  was,  who, 
just  emerged  £rom  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  attained  such 
dialiiMliMiB. 

We  had  alept  at  Seefeld^  and  quitting  that  wild  iegion>.  fauad 
omaelTee,  whilst  tiia  Mening  waa  anU  coc^  aad  the  miata  atill  hong 
en  the  nmiiitaha^topa^  hegimiiag.  to  daaeaad  Unpavda-  the  TaUey  <^ 
ihe  Inn.  We  found  the  descent  so  steep  that  we  fo^eiied  &lr> 
loving  the  windings  of  that  adniraUe  road  on  feet,  ao  that  we 
came  gmdnally  on  the  moat  ^eriooa  of  all  prosfieeta.  Belov  ua 
lay  a  long  and  broad  valley,  watered  by  tlie  Inn  ;  studded  with 
Yillages ;  its  fields  in  high  cultivation  ;  and  in  the  distance  rose 
the  towers  and  spires  of  Innspruck.  Before  us  was  the  ])recipice 
of  the  Martin's-wand,  half  crag,  half  forest,  the  careless  forcst-treea 
being  in  their  richest  verdure.  To  the  south  wc  bclield  distinctly, 
for  tho  first  time^  that  range  uf  mouutaios  on  which  the  anow  ia 
never  thawed. 

Eternal  winter  sttllet  oa  dielr  hta&f 

At  each  extremity  of  the  valley  tho  mountains  close,  forming  the 
most  perfect  and  picturesque  points  that  artist  could  desire.  Again 
the  peculiar  charm  of  Tyrol  is  apparent:  Nature  retains  the  garb 
of  suniiiu  r  cveu  whilst  winter,  in  his  sternest  aspect,  hovers  above* 
We  were  ioat  in  delight !  Some  sat  down  te  faat  and  to  gaae, 
edioia  atood  on  locky  poinla.  Alt  wne  alent,  and  nothing,  ex- 
cept liie  aennd  of  oar  eaiiiage^whcela>  wkkch  j^feceded  na>  wcse^ 
httxdy  wim  aaddenly  anotfaat  caniage  nnde  Ha  i^peaianoe  ;  il 
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V8S  a  Gennan  ein  spammer,  a  crasy-looking  little  cabnoletyttoanted 


\u  glee,  and  tolerable  security,  for  ibe  mau^  the  horse,  and  the 
caniage  am  to  Uie  moontaina  bred. 

.  llui  tfif^pOMMr,  homwmy  hmt  nol  m  oialocntic  appearance, 
nor  had  the  traveller,  who,  on  thu  occanoD,  presented  hiweclt  to 
oar  view  en  the  Martuifa-wand.  H  waa.enr  ellfiiend  of  moun- 
fid  m^mvrj^  flwrn  irbstm  we  had  pMted  al  Ulm.  He  atapped  to 


foaam  keie!  kiaeuni^to  hitt  mie>iMi^it?   Such  a 

pasa !  and  no  remains,  after  all,  or  next  to  nothing,  what  I 
eaaie  to  trace ;  the  fortifioaliona  thajir  talk  ao  vnch  of  om  dna 

height,  quite  a  take-in." 

"  Sir  ! "  cried  our  Cantab,  who  had  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a 
colour-box  with  flowing  colours  in  tiny  flasks,  and  was  dashing  in 
on  a  block  a  thundering  sky^^  Ihiais  loaUy  saporh.  Coil  wonld 
make  a  great  deal  of  this/^ 

**  I  dare  say  he  would,"  answered  our  friend,  looking  slightly 
back.  "  But  you  should  go  to  Gratz  for  scenery "  (he  always 
nauicd  somt;  impossible  place).  "  Good-day — the  young  ladies 
quite  knocked  up  yet  ? — blistered  feet,  hey  ?  Yon  11  get  nicely 
lieeoed  al  ImmjfrmA/^  be  ened,  Ida  wwda  dying  away  on  the  ear 
aa  lie  dio?e  off ;  ^  andi  sack  ioaokBee  lao»*'  Im  ahonlM^  in  Unt 
landofdespotp-^** 

We  heavd  no  aMyve*;  hait  Mkig  aa  if  a  hud  of  iU-onen  had 
crossed  our  path,  mounted  into  onr  vehicle,  and  were  glad  to 
arrire  at  a  dirty  cheap  inn,  and  to  eat  even  a  dirty  cheap  breakfast 
atZirL 

Ah,  me !  that  T  must,  in  conscience,  hurry  over  Innspruck, 
because  the  world  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do ;  that  I  cannot  linger 
amid  the  ever-varjing  beauties  of  its  vicinity,  loiter  upon  its  fine 
bridge,  and  be  weak  enough  to  say  a  good  deal  about  the  band  of 
tlie  Kaiser  Jjiger,  that  fine  regiment,  in  its  picturesque  hat  and 
plumes,  its  pale  grey  unifl^rm,  and  its  gentlemanly  young  officers, 
so  well  regulated,  that  those  who  are  not  devoted  to  Mather  hats, 
need  never  fear  a  rudeness,  unless  they  first  commit  one.  Why 
cannot  I  say  all  I  would  wish  to  say  about  the  matchless  tomb  of 
Maximilian  the  First?  which  gives  one  a  more  solemn  impression 
of  imperial  dignity,  than  perhaps  anything  living  could  produce ; 
(whiUi,  among  those  majestic  personages  in  their  colossal  effigies, 
you  glory  to  see  the  figure  ot  Arthur,  King  of  England],  neither 
must  I  stop  to  tell,  to  go  from  the  great  dead  to  the  great  living, 
how  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  Golden  Son,  because  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria  had  taken  np  the  greater  part  of  the  Hotel  d'Autriche; 
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how  the  sirocco,  which  then  blighted  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 

enervated  and  enfeebled  us,  so  that  we  left  at  daybreak  one 
morning  for  Schwartz,  breakfasted  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
Tyrolean  Singers,  Rainer,  and  sped  on  to  Achen-see. 

Wild,  lovely  lake  !  How  sublime  is  the  approach  to  it  from 
Jen-bach  !  How  we  ladies  trembled  as  our  carriage  drove  along 
the  unprotected  road  beneath  the  rock,  expecting  every  instant 
to  be  in  the  depths  of  the  lake  itself.  Whilst  our  young  men 
rashly  took  a  boat  at  the  southern  end  of  the  See,  and,  a  sudden 
gale  arising,  were  shaken  about  as  if  the  boat  had  been  as  light 
as  a  8hiittih»eoek»  and  driTen  fiom  pdnt  to  point  of  the  pie- 
cipitooa  shore. 

One  habitation  alone  hmnanuses  the  Achen-seo.  It  is  a  goodly 
house,  stsnding  close  to  the  deficions  waters,  and  rasenred  for  the 
monks  of  Schwartz,  who  have  alone  the  right  of  fishing  in  Achen- 
see.  Not  knowing  how  it  was  tenanted,  we  were  bold  enough 
to  ask  there  if  we  could  hare  rooms  in  that  wild  spot  for  the 
summer.  It  is  a  gloomy,  roomy  collection  of  almost  unfurnished 
chambers,  with  a  bed  or  two  here  and  there,  as  if  the  Franciscans, 
in  their  brown  vestments,  had  bestowed  themselves  occasionally 
for  a  night  or  two  at  a  time.  I  shivered  to  think  of  their  gloomy- 
looking  figures  in  the  silent  corridors ;  but  below  was  an  oratory, 
a  snug  parlour,  a  good  kitchen,  and  a  cheerful-looking  Tyrolean 
maid-servant,  who  quitted,  or  was  presumed  to  quit,  when  the 
monks  made  their  annual  visitation. 

So,  after  all,  that  lone  house  opposite  the  bare  and  craggy 
heights  of  Achen-see  may  sometimes  resound  to  Toices,  not  so 
moumftal  in  their  tones  as  Ae  wailing  of  ih»  winds  which  re* 
sounded  through  the  conrentual  fishing-lodge,  when  it  waa  fistted 
by  the  loiteren,  who,  despite  tfie  drwid  of  serge  gowns,  shaved 
headsy  and  pious  fiands,  would  lain  have  lingered  there. 
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Hero  Lethann",  witli  deadly  sleep  oppressed, 
Stretched  on  ins  buck,  a  mighty  lubbard  lay, 
HeaviiiE  his  tides  aod  snoring  night  and  dtj  t 
To  stir liim  from  his  trance  it  was  not  eath. 
And  his  lialf-opened  eyne  he  shut  straightway  8 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the  breath. 

Castle  or  iNBOLurcB. 

Thb  desire  to  drown  pain  has  existed  fronn  the  lime  that  suffer- 
ing became  the  inheritance  of  fallen  man  ;  and  the  discoveiy  of 
means  by  which  it  can  be  averted  has  justly  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem  science,  for  in  it  are  alike  in- 
terestcd  hij,'h  and  low,  rich  and  poor;  and  it  is  this  general  interest 
which  leads  us  to  draw  aside,  in  some  degree,  the  veil  from  the 
chamber  of  suffering  for  the  comfort  of  some,  perhaps,  and  the 
information  of  many  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  in  what  way 
people  are  affected  by  Chloroform. 

The  most  usual  effect  is  to  ])roduce  a  profound  sleep;  so  pro- 
found that  volition  and  sensation  are  alike  suspended,  and  this  is 
often  attended  with  a  symptom  very  alarming  to  relatives  or  by- 
standers unprepared  for  it;  we  allude  to  a  loud  snoring  or  ster- 
torous breatoing  which  conveys  the  idea  of  much  suffering  to 
those  who  are  not  aware  that  in  itself  it  is  direct  evidence  of  the 
deepest  unconscioosness.  It  is  not  however  invariably  produced : 
we  have  seen  a  fine  child  brought  in— laid  down  with  its  hands 
gently  folded  across  its  body— have  chloroform  administered — un- 
dergo a  severe  operation,  and  be  carried  to  bed  without  once 
changing  its  attitude,  or  its  countenance  altering  from  the  expres- 
sion of  the  calm  sweet  sleep  of  infancy.  Sometimes,  however, 
strange  scenes  are  enacted  under  anesthetics,  one  of  which  we  will 
describe.  The  uninitiated  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  operating 
theatre  of  hospitals  is  a  very  dreadful  place  ;  certainly,  patients 
having  once  given  their  consent  to  enter  it  way,  so  far  as  escape 
goes,  say  in  the  words  of  Dante, 

*  Lasciate  o^ni  speransa  voi  ch'  entrate,* 

but  every  conaderation  is  shown  to  soften  down  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  the  terrors  inseparable  from  a  chamber  of  torture. 

Imagine  then  a  lofty  semicircular  apartment,  lighted  from  above, 
with  a  large  space  railed  off  on  the  ground,  and  ndled  steps  in  tiers, 
sweeping  half  round,  and  affording  standing  room  for  more  than  a 
hundred  spectators,  principally  students,  who,  conversing  in  low 
tones,  are  awaiting  the  expected  operation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
open  space  is  a  strong  couch,  or  table,  now  covered  with  a  clean 
sheet,  and  beneath  its  foot  is  a  wooden  tray,  thickly  strewn  with 
yellow  sand.  On  another  table,  also  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
are  arranged,  in  perfect  order,  numerous  keen  and  formidable  look- 
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ing  instruments,  the  edge  of  one  of  which,  a  long,  sword-like,  dou- 
ble-edged knife — a  gentleman  with  his  cuffs  turned  up,  is  trying,  by 
shaving  off  little  bits  of  cuticle  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  two 
or  three  assistants  are  quietly  threading  needles^  and  making  other 
preparations.  The  gentfeman  with  the  knife  heing  satisfied  as  to  ita 
condition,  gives  a  glance  round,  and  seeing  eveiything  in  perfect 
r^iness,  nods,  and  a  dresser  leaves  the  room.  After  a  minute  or 
two,  a  shuffling  of  feet  is  heard,  the  folding  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  a  strong,  surly-looking,  bull-headed ''navvy,'*  whose  leg  has 
been  smashed  by  a  railway  accident,  is  borne  io  and  gently  placed 
on  Xhc  table.  His  face  is  damp  and  pale,  he  casts  an  anxious— 
eager  look  around,  then  with  a  shudder  closes  his  eyes,  and  lies 
down  on  his  back.  The  chlorofonn  apparatus  is  now  applied  to 
his  month,  and  a  dead  silence  marks  the  general  expectancy.  Tlie 
man's  face  flushes — he  struggles,  and  some  nuiilled  exclamations 
are  heard.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  the  gentleman  who  has  cliarge 
of  the  chloroform  examines  his  eyes,  touches  the  eyebull — the  lids 
wink  not,  the  operator  steps  forward,  aud  in  a  trice  the  limb  is 
transfixed  with  the  long  bistoury. 

Some  iutelhgence  now  animates  the  patient's  face,  which  bears 
a  look  of  drunken  jollity,  ^Ha!ba!ha!  Capital!**  he  shouts, 
eridently  in  imagination  with  his  boon  companions,  a  jolly  good 
song,  and  jolly  well  sung !  I  always  knowM  Jem  was  a  good  un  to 
chaimt !  I  sing !  dash  my  wig  if  I  atn*t  as  husky  as  a  broken- 
winded  *os.   Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,  eo  here  goes." 

By  this  time  the  bone  has  been  bared,  and  the  operator  aaws» 
whilst  the  patient  shouts 

•*  *  *Tb  my  delight  o'  a  noonligfat  nights* 

whose  that  a  treading  on  my  toe.?  IVone  o'your  tricks,  Jem! 
Hold  your  jaw,  will  you  ?  Who  can  sing  when  you  are  making 
such  a  blessed  row?  Toll-de-rol-loll.  Come,  gi'e  us  a  drop,  will 
ye  ?  What !  drunk  it  all  ?  Ye  greedy  beggars  !  I'll  fight  tlie  best 
man  aniung  ye  for  half  a  farden  !"  and  straightway  he  endeavours 
to  hit  out,  narrowly  missing  the  spectacles  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
white  cravat,  who  steps  hastily  back,  and  exclaims,  *^  hold  him 
fastr 

The  leg  being  now  separated  is  placed  under  the  table,  and  tho 
arteries  are  tied,  with  some  little  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  patient,  who,  besides^  his  pugnacity  in  general, 
has  a  quarrel  with  an  imaginaiy  bull-dog,  which  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  kick  out  of  the  room.  He,  however,  recovers  his  good 
humour  whilst  the  dressings  are  being  applied,  and  is  borne  out 
of  the  theatre  shouting,  singing,  and  anathematising  in  a  most 
stentorian  voice;  when  in  bed,  however,  he  falls  asleep,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  awakes  very  subdued,  in  utter  ignorance  that  anv 
operation  has  been  performed,  and  with  only  a  dim  recollection  of 
being  taken  into  tlie  theatre,  breathing  something,  and  feeling 
^v^exry  queer,"  as  he  expresses  it. 

Now  this  scene  is  a  faithful  description  of  an  incident  witnessed 
by  the  writer  at  one  of  oiu:  county  hospitals  to  which  he  is  attached. 
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and  tboie  M  ho  bare  aeen  Much  of  the  adminisliation  of  eUier  and 
chloroform  will  reraetiibpr  many  resembling  it  The  man  was  a 
hud  drinker,  and  a  dose  of  chloroform  which  would  have  placed 
most  persons  in  deep  sleep,  deprived  him  of  sensation,  but  went 
no  further  than  exciting  the  ])hantas!ns  of  a  drunken  dream. 

A  writer  in  the  North  Hrilish  Review  says  that  "  experience  lias 
fully  shown  that  the  hraiu  may  be  acted  »)n  so  as  to  annihilate  for 
the  lime  what  maybe  termed  the  faculty  of  feeling  pain  ;  the  organ 
of  general  sense  may  be  lulled  into  profound  sleep,  while  the 
organ  of  special  sense  and  the  organ  of  intellectual  function  remain 
wide-awake,  active,  and  busily  employed.  The  patient  may  feel 
no  pain  under  very  cruel  cutting,  and  yet  he  mav  see,  hear,  taste, 
and  smell,  as  well  as  erer,  to  w  appcamice;  and  lie  may  also  be 
peiiectlj  consdons  of  everything  within  reach  of  hit  obserration 
— -abfo  to  reason  on  each  erenta  moat  Ineldlyy  and  able  to  retain 
both  the  events  and  the  raaeoning  in  his  memory  alLerwarda.  We 
have  seen  a  padent  following  the  operator  with  her  eyes  most  in- 
telligently and  watdifblly  aa  he  ahiited  his  place  near  her,  lifted 
hta  knife,  and  proceeded  to  use  it^wincing  not  at  all  during  its 
nae ;  answering  qnestions  by  gesture  very  readily  and  plainly,  and 
after  the  operation  was  over,  narrating  every  event  as  it  occurred, 
declaring  that  she  knew  and  saw  all  ;  stating  that  she  knew  and 
felt  that  she  was  being  cut,  and  yet  that  she  felt  no  pain  whatever. 
Patients  have  said  quietly,  *  Von  are  sawing  now-,*  during  the  use 
of  the  saw  in  amputation;  and  afterwards  tliey  have  declared  most 
solemnly  that  though  quite  conscious  of  that  part  of  the  operaiion 
they  felt  no  pain."  \\'e  may  here  remark,  that  a  very  common, 
but  erroneous  supposition  is,  that  sawing  through  the  marrow  is 
the  most  painful  part  of  an  amputation  ;  this  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding the  fatty  matter  of  the  true  marrow  with  the  spinal  cord — 
a  totally  different  thing — thesenaation  of  miriiig  the  bone  is  like  that 
of  filing  the  teeth,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  llie  fiiat  inei* 
moDf  mich  is  very  much  aa  if  a  red-hot  irao  awept  round  the  limb. 

When  ether  was  used,  snch  scenes  aa  that  described,  occurred ; 
hot,  with  rere  exceptions,  chlorofimn  effectually  wipes  out  the  tab* 
lets  of  the  brain,  and  prerents  any  recollection  of  the  incidents 
tint  occur  during  its  influence ;  we  have  oAcn  beard  a  person  talk 
eoherently  enough  when  partially  under  its  influence,  yet  afterwards 
no  effort  of  memory  could  recall  the  conversation  to  bis  mind. 

An  able  London  physician.  Dr.  Snow,  has  paid  great  attention 
to  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and  has  satisfied  himself  by 
actual  observation,  that  when  there  are  obscure  indications  of  ])ain 
during  an  operation,  there  is  no  sulfering,  properly  so  to  speak,  for 
sensation  returns  gradually  in  those  cases  where  complete  con- 
sciousness is  rej^ained  before  the  common  sensibility.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  patient  when  first  beginning  to  teel,  de- 
scribes as  something  pricking  or  pinching,  proceedings  that  with- 
out anaesthetics  would  cause  intense  pain,  and  does  not  feel  at  all 
that  which  would  at  another  timeezmte  eonsidesdiile  suffering. 

The  disposition  to  sing  is  by  no  means  uncommon  dmiog  the 
stage  of  exdleBient;  we  well  remember  the  painful  astonisliMnt 
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of  a  grave  elderly  abstinent  divine,  who,  on  being  told  after  aa 
operation  that  he  had  sang,  exclaimed,  *'  Good  gracious,  is  it  pos- 
sible !  ^Vhy,  my  dear  Sir,  I  never  sang  a  song  in  my  life,  and  is 
it  possible  1  could  have  so  committed  myself — but  what  could  I 
have  sung  ?"  A  little  badinage  took  ])lace,  it  being  insinuated  that 
the  song  was  of  a  rather  Tom-Moorish  character,  till  his  horror 
became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  his  mind  by  telling 
him  that"  Hallelujah"  was  the  burden  of  his  chaunt. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  as  regards  robustness  or 
the  contrary,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Snow  to  exercise  a  consider* 
able  influence  on  the  way  in  which  chloroform  acts ;  usually  ihe 
more  feeble  the  patient  it,  the  more  quietly  does  be  become  insen- 
sible ;  whilst  if  be  is  strong  and  robust  there  is  very  likely  to  be 
mental  excitement,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  perhaps  stmggling. 
Dr.  Snow  has  frequently  exhibited  chloroform  in  extreme  old  age 
with  iJhe  best  effects,  and  does  not  consider  it  a  source  of  danger 
when  proper  care  is  taken ;  old  persons  are  generally  rather  longer 
than  others  in  recovering  their  consciousness,  probably  because, 
owing  to  their  circulation  and  respiration  being  less  active,  the 
vapour  requires  a  longer  time  to  escajie  by  the  hmgs,  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  chloroform  passes  oiT  unchanged  iirom  the  blood, 
in  the  expired  air. 

The  usual  and  expected  eflVct  of  chloroform  is  to  donrive  the 
individual  of  consciousness  ;  but  it  occasionally  fails  to  do  this 
and  gives  rise  to  a  very  remarkable  trance-like  condition.  We 
were  once  present  when  chloroform  was  administered  to  a  lady 
about  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  on  the  mouth ;  the  usual 
phenomena  took  place,  and  in  due  time  the  gentleman  who  admi- 
nistered the  vapour  announced  that  she  was  perfectly  insensible ; 
the  operation  was  performed,  and  daring  its  progress  the  by- 
standers conversed  unreservedly  on  its  difficulties  and  the  pros* 
pects  of  success* 

When  the  patient  ^  came  to,*  she,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  as- 
serted that  she  had  been  perfectly  conscious  the  whole  time,  though 
unable  to  make  the  least  sign  or  movement,  had  felt  pain,  and  had 
beard  every  word  spoken,  which  was  proved  by  her  repeating  the 
conversation  ;  she  stated  that  the  time  seemed  a  perfect  age,  and 
that  though  hearing  and  foiling  what  was  going  on  she  lived  her 
life  over  again,  events  even  of  early  childhood  long  forgotten,  rising 
up  like  a  picture  befon^  lior.  It  is  said,  and  truly,  thai  in  the  few 
seconds  between  sleeping  and  waking,  some  of  the  longest  dreams 
take  place,  and  that  a  drowning  man  has  jusi  before  the  extinction 
of  consciousness  reviewed  as  in  a  mirror,  every  action  of  his  life. 
So  in  the  case  of  this  lady,  years  appeared  to  move  slowly  on  and 
to  be  succeeded  by  other  ^ears  with  all  their  events,  each  attended 
vrith  corresponding  emotiona,  during  the  few  minutes  she  was 
fairly  under  the  chloroformic  influence:  yet  with  all  this  the  pro- 
minent feeling  was  an  intense  struggling  to  make  us  aware  that  she 
was  not  insensible ;  of  which  condition  there  was  every  outward 
indication. 

*  Our  readers  must  all  be  familiar,  from  observation  or  description. 
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with  the  mimosa  pudica  or  sensitive  plant ;  now  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  influence  of  chloroform  is  not  confined  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  extends  to  the  vegetable  world,  for  Professor  Marcet 
of  Geneva  has  ascertained  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  arresting 
for  a  time,  if  not  of  altogether  destroying,  the  imtability  of  the  sen- 
sitive plant.  Thus  we  find  from  time  to  time  strikinof  illustrations 
of  the  identity  which  exists  in  the  irritability  of  plants  and  the 
aervoiis  systems  of  animals. 

Among  the  andents  the  mandrake,  or  mandragora,  held  a  high 
lepatatkm  for  ntUity  in  drowning  pain.  Fltny  teUs  vs  that  *'in  the 
digging  ap  of  the  root  of  mandrage  there  are  some  ceremonies  ob- 
served ;  first,  they  thai  goe  about  this  wofke  looke  especially  to 
this,  that  the  wind  be  not  in  their  face  but  blow  upon  their  backs; 
then  with  the  point  of  a  sword  they  draw  three  circles  round 
about  the  plant,  which  don,  they  dig  it  up  afterwards  with  their 
face  into  the  west.  *  *  It  may  be  used  safely  enough  for  to  pro- 
cure sleep  if  there  be  a  good  regard  had  in  the  dose,  that  it  be 
answerable  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  complexion  of  the 
patient;  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  drink  it  against  the  poison  of 
serpents;  likewise  before  the  cutting  or  cauterizing,  pricking  or 
launcing,  of  any  member,  to  take  away  the  sense  and  feeling  of 
such  extreme  cures:  and  sullicient  it  is  in  some  bodies  to  cast 
them  into  a  sleep  with  the  smel  of  mandrage,  against  the  time  of 
such  chirurgery."* 

The  discovery  of  chloroform,  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  was  made 
by  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinbmrgh,  and  was  attended  with  some  very 
amosing  circumstances,  as  narrated  by  Professor  Miller.  Dr.  Simp- 
son had  long  felt  convinced  that  there  existed  some  anflssthetic 
agent  superior  to  ether,  which  was  then  aU  the  rage,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1647  got  up  pleasant  little  parties  quite  in  a  sociable  way,  to 
try  the  effects  of  other  respirable  gases  on  himself  and  friends. 
The  ordinary  way  of  experimenting  was  as  follows.  Each  guest 
was  supplied  with  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  to  be  experi- 
mented on,  in  a  tumbler  or  finger-g^ass,  which  was  placed  in  hot 
water  if  the  substance  did  not  happen  to  be  very  volatile.  Hold- 
ing the  montli  and  nostrils  over  the  open  vessel  inhalation  was  pro- 
ceeded with  slowly  and  deliberately,  all  inhaling  at  the  same  time, 
and  each  noting  the  clfects  as  they  arose.  Late  on  llie  evening 
of  the  4th  November  1847,  Dr.  Simpson,  with  his  two  friends  l)rs. 
Keith  and  Duncan,  sat  down  to  quaff  the  flowing  vapour  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  learned  host.  Having  inhaled  several  sub* 
stances  without  much  effect,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Simpson  to  try  a 
ponderous  material  which  he  bad  formerly  set  aside  on  a  lumber 
table  as  utterly  unpromising.  It  happened  to  be  a  small  bottle  of 
cbloioibrm,  and  with  each  tumbler  newly  charged,  the  inhalers 
acdemnly  pursued  their  Tocation.  Immediately  an  unwonted  hila- 
rity sdzed  the  party-^their  eyes  sparkled — uey  became  exces- 
sively jolly  and  very  loquacious.  The  conversation  flowed  so 
briakJy,  that  some  ladies  and  a  naval  officer  who  were  present  were 
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quite  charmed.  But  suddenly  there  was  a  talk  of  sounds  being 
heard  like  those  of  a  cotton-mill,  louder  and  louder — a  mo- 
ment more — a  dead  Bilence,  and  then  a  crash  !  On  awaking, 
Dr.  Simpson's  first  perception  was  mental,  "  this  is  far  stronger 
and  better  than  ether,"  said  he  to  himself.  His  second  was  to 
note  that  he  was  prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  that  among  his  friends 
about  him,  there  was  both  confusion  and  alarm.  Hearing  a  noise, 
he  turnedi  round  and  saw  Dr.  Ouncau  in  a  most  undiguified  atti- 
tude benectb  a  ehmr.  His  jaw  bad  dropped,  bis  eyes  were  ilart- 
ing,  bis  htad  bant  balf  under  hkn  ;  quite  vdoobicmhis  end  sooriug 
in  a  most  detemnnad  and  alanniag  auuwer— -oMva  noise  still  to  Iba 
doctor  and  much  motion-^isagreeabfy  so— and  then  his  ejea 
oirertook  Dr.  Keith^s  feet  and  legs,  making  Tsloroas  efibrts  to  over- 
turn the  supper  table,  and  annihilate  eveiytbing  that  was  on  it. 

By-and-by  Dr.  Simpson^s  hecid  ceased  to  swim,  and  he  regained 
his  seat;  Dr.  Duncan,  having  finished  his  uncomfortable  slunber, 
resumed  his  chair;  and  Dr.  Keith,  having  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  table,  likewise  assumed  his  seat  and  his  placidity; 
then  came  a  comparing  of  notes  and  a  chorus  of  congratulation, 
fur  the  object  had  been  attained  ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  wonderful  powers  of  chlorofonn  were  first  discovered  and  put 
to  the  test.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  small  stock  of  chloroform 
having  been  speedily  exhausted,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  firm  of  Dun- 
can, Flockhart,  and  Co.,  was  pressed  into  the  service  for  restoring 
the  supply,  and  little  respite  had  that  gentleman  far  many  months 
from  his  chloroformic  labours. 

According  to  our  own  esperience,  chloroform  is  by  no  means 
diaagrecsble.  Cireumstsnoes  led  to  our  tsking  it^  snd  ss  far  as  we 
remember,  our  fodings  a*ere  nesily  as  follows  >---the  nervousness 
which  the  anticipation  of  the  chloroform  snd  the  expected 
operation  had  escited,  gradually  passed  away  afler  a  few  inhala* 
tions,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  champaigny  exhilaration ;  a 
few  seconds  more  and  a  rather  unpleasant  o])pression  of  the  chest 
led  to  an  endeavonr  to  express  discomfort,  but  whilst  still  doing  so 
— or  rather  supposing  we  were  doing  so — we  were  informed  that 
the  operation  was  over.  Utterly  incredulous,  we  sought  for  proof, 
soon  found  it,  and  tlien  our  emotions  of  joy  were  almost  over- 
whelming. In  truth,  we  had  been  insensible  full  five  minutes; 
but  one  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  chloroformic  unconsciousness  being 
the  obliteration  of  memory,  the  ]>ers()n  is  carried  on  from  tlie 
last  event  before  the  full  eflect  of  the  chlorofonn,  to  the  return  of 
consciousness,  as  one  and  the  same  current  of  ideas. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with  chloroform*  is  the 
possibility  of  its  illegal  use  for  the  purposes  of  robbery,  Sui. 
About  two  years  ago,  serersl  cases  occurredt  in  whkb  it  was  ssad 
to  have  been  employed  for  that  dlj«ct>  snd  so  serious  was  tha 
jnetter  considered,  that  Lord  Campbell  made  it  the  special  subject 
of  a  penal  enaetSMat  There  are,  however,  something  more  than 
grave  doubts  oo  the  minds  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the.  sub- 
ject, as  to  whether  chloroform  has  not  laboured  under  an  unjust 
accusation,  in  some^  at  least,  of  the  cases  alluded  io ;  and  as  it  is 
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T8ij  possHile  llHii  At  qnetlion  any  from  tinw  to  tee  be  miaed, 
we  will  state  the  groitnda  on  which  Dr.  Snow,  a  peOttlMvfy  eom- 
pctent  authoritj,  arrived  at  the  opioioa  that  ehlerofom  CMiBot  be 

used  with  effect  in  street  robberies. 

When  administered  p'adually,  chloroform  can  be  breathed 
easily  enough  by  a  person  willin*^  and  ajixious  to  take  it ;  but  he 
has  to  draw  his  breath  many  times  before  he  becomes  uncou. 
scions.  Durinj^  all  this  interval  he  has  the  perfect  perception  of 
the  impression  of  the  vapour  on  his  nose,  month,  and  throat,  as 
well  as  of  other  sensations  which  it  causes;  and  every  person 
who  has  inhaled  chloroform,  retains  a  recollection  of  these 
impressions  and  sensations.  If  chloroform  bo  given  to  a  child 
wliilet  asleep,  the  child  awakes  in  nearly  every  instance  befove 
bemg  Bade  inseMibley  howerer  gently  w  vapour  naj  bo  insi- 
BQOtod^oad  no  oniiiial,  eitber  wild  or  tme,  eao  be  made  iaseoeiblo 
witboal  being  first  seewod;  the  cblorolSonii  may,  it  it  true,  be 
onddeoly  applied  on  «  bandbofobief  to  tlie  nose  oi  aa  animal,  bnl 
creatore  tnm  its  bead  aside  or  nms  away  witbont  btcnthtog 
anj*  of  the  Taponr.  If  a  handkerchief  wetted  with  sufficiont  ohlo* 
loform  to  eanso  insensibiitty,  is  snddenly  applied  to  a  person^s 
face,  the  pungency  of  the  vapour  is  so  great  as  immediately  to 
interrupt  the  breathing,  and  the  individual  could  not  inhale  it 
even  if  he  should  wish.  From  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that 
chloroform  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  in  liis  sober  senses  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  lull  consent,  except  by  main  force.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  this  a^'ent  cannot  be  employed  in  a  public 
street  or  llioroughfare ;  and  as  the  force  that  would  be  required  to 
make  a  person  lake  it  against  his  will,  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  eflect  a  robbery,  and  enough  to  effect  any  other  felony  by 
ordinary  means,  it  would  affbfd  no  help  to  Uie  criminal  in  more 
aecMed  sHnatioos.  Supposing  that  the  felon,  or  iBkns,  eonid 
aneeaod  in  beeping  a  bandkerebief  dosely  applied  to  the  faee,  the 
pcraon  attaebed  wonid  only  begin  to  breathe  tbe  eblovoferm  wben 
Iboinnghly  exbanalod  hj  lesistanee  or  want  of  breath,  and  wbcBy 
in  iaet,  tbe  colprits  conld  elfecl  tbeir  purpose  without  it 

A  proof  of  tbeae  positions  was  afforded  by  the  circumstances 
attending  a  caaa  in  wbicb  obloroform  really  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  a  robbery.  A  man  contrived  to  secrete 
btmself  under  a  bed  in  an  hotel  at  Kendid,  and  at  midnight  at* 
tempted  to  give  cblorofonn  to  an  elderly  gentleman  in  his  sleep. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  awaken  him,  and  though  the  robber  used 
such  violence  that  the  night-dn  ss  of  his  victim  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  bedding  fell  on  the  floor  in  the  scuffle,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  his  purpose;  the  people  in  the  house  were  disturhed, 
the  thief  secured,  tried,  aud  punished  by  eighteen  months^  hard 
labour. 

T^^lien,  therefore,  we  hear  marvellous  tales  of  persons  going 
along  Iba  street  being  rendered  suddenly  insensible  and  in  that' 
ainle  robbed,  it  mnr  fiiirly  be  ooncbMM  that  mU  tbe  ineU  am  noC*' 
alBlady  and  tbol  eUoiofonn  is  brought  Ibrward  to  aoMitber  aom»» 
tbuig-wbiakitmaf  notbaoomreidtnttomabalaiowiiK  .  . 
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The  conclusion  lo  eagerly  jumped  at,  that  because  people  had 
been  robbed  in  an  unusual  manner,  thejr  had  certainly  been  chlo» 
rofonned,  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  a  very  respectable  quaclc,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  statements  of  his  clients, 
and,  under  pretence  of  rctirinfjj  to  a  closet  to  meditate,  there  opened 
a  book  which  contained  cures  for  all  diseases,  and  on  whalever 
remedy  his  eye  first  fell,  that  he  resolved  to  try. 

On  one  fine  moniing  he  was  summoned  to  a  girl,  who,  being 
tickled  whilst  holding  some  pins  in  her  mouth,  unfortunately  swal- 
lowed one,  which  stuck  in  her  throat.  The  friends,  with  some 
justice,  urged  the  doctor  to  depart  from  his  usual  custom,  and  do 
Bomething  instantly  for  the  relief  of  the  soffererf  but  Uie  sage 
was  inexorable,  and  declined  to  yield  to  their  entreaties,  tboogh 
their  fears  that  the  damsel  would  be  choked  before  the  lemedr 
arriyed  were  energeticallv  expressed.  Happily  they  were  gronnd* 
less,  for,  on  his  return,  the  doctor  ordered  a  scalding  hot  poultice 
to  be  applied  orer  the  whole  abdomen,  which  being  done,  an 
involuntary  spasmodic  action  was  excited,  the  pin  was  ejected,  and 
the  doctor's  fame  and  his  practice  greatly  extended.  I'he  remedy 
had  certainly  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  will  scarcely  do  to  be 
relied  on  in  similar  cases. 

A  very  remarkable  difference  exists  between  persons  as  to  their 
capability  of  bearing  pain  ;  generally  those  of  high  sensitiveness 
and  intellectuality — whose  nerves,  in  common  parlance,  are  finely 
strung,  evince  the  greatest  susceptibility.  To  them  a  scratch  or 
trifling  wound,  which  others  would  scarcely  feel,  is  really  a  cause 
of  acute  pain.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  presented  this  condilion 
in  a  marked  degree ;  a  slight  bite  from  a  monkey  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  some  time  before  his  death,  caused  him  lo  Mnt ; 
and  ailer  the  sad  accident  which  took  him  fiom  among  us,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  a  ibll  and  satisfoctory  examination  of 
the  seat  of  injury,  from  the  exquisite  torment  which  the  slightest 
movement  or  handling  of  the  parts  occasioned.  Some  serious 
injury  had  been  inflicted  near  the  coUar-bone,  and  a  forcible  con* 
trast  to  the  illustrious  statesman  is  presented  by  General  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  on  the  field  of  Corunna,  received  his  mortal  wound 
in  the  same  situation.  The  following  is  the  account  given  by 
Sir  William  Napier. 

"  Sir  John  Moore,  while  eaniestly  watching  the  result  of  the 
fight  about  the  village  of  Elvina,  was  struck  on  the  left  breast  by 
a  cannon-shot.  The  shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  violence, 
but  he  rose  again  in  a  sitting  posture,  his  countenance  unchanged, 
and  his  steadfast  eye  still  fixed  on  the  re^^iments  engaged  in  his 
front,  no  sigh  betraying  a  sensation  of  pain.  In  a  few  moments, 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops  were  gainmg  ground,  his 
countenance  brightened  and  he  suilered  himself  to  be  Uken  to  the 
Mr.  Then  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  hurt  The 
shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces,  the  arm  was  hangmg  by  a  piece 
of  skin,  the  ribs  over  the  heart  were  broken  and  bared  of  flesh* 
and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  torn  into  long  strips,  which  were 
inteilaoed  by  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of  the  shot  As  the 
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soldiers  placed  him  hi  a  blanket,  his  sword  got  entangled,  and  the 
Lilt  entered  the  wound.  Captain  Hardinge  (the  present  Lord 
Hardinge),  a  staff-  officer,  wlio  happened  to  be  near,  atteni])tpd  to 
take  it  off,  but  the  dying  man  stopped  him,  saying,  '  It  is  as  well 
as  it  is :  1  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  nie  and 
in  that  mauner,  bo  becoming  a  soldier,  Moore  was  borne  irom  the 
fight." 

From  the  spot  where  he  fell,  the  General  was  carried  to  the 
town  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  his  blood  flowed  fast,  and  the  torture 
of  his  wound  was  great*  jet  such  was  the  unshaken  firmness  of  his 
mind,  that  those  about  him,  judging  finom  the  resolution  of  his 
countenance  that  his  hurt  was  not  mortal,  expressed  a  hope  of  his 
recoTciy;  bearing  this,  he  looked  steadfiisUy  at  the  injury  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,    No,  I  feel  that  to  be  impossible.*' 

Several  times  he  caused  his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn  him 
round,  that  he  might  behold  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the 
firing  indicated  the  advance  of  the  British,  he  discovered  his  satis- 
faction, and  permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed.  Being  brought  to 
his  lodiiings,  the  surgeons  examined  his  wound,  but  there  was  no 
hope,  the  pain  increased,  and  he  spoke  with  great  difficulty  *  * 
His  countenance  continued  firm,  and  his  thoughts  clear ;  once 
only,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became  agitated ;  but  he 
olten  inquired  after  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  and  he  did  not,  even  in  this  moment,  forget  to  recommend 
those  whose  merit  had  given  them  claims  to  promotion.  His 
strength  failed  fast,  and  life  was  just  extinct,  when,  with  an 
unsubdued  spirit^  he  exdaimed,  I  hope  the  people  of  England 
wiU  be  salBsmed— I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice  !^  And 
so  he  died. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  intense  mental  pre-oconpation  somewhat 
blunted  the  sufferings  of  the  General,  but  a  strong  high  courage 
prevented  any  unseemly  complaint.  We,  ourselTes,  havt  ^een 
many  instances  in  an  operating  theatre — a  far  severer  test  of  true 
courage  than  the  excitement  of  battle  —  where  mutilations  the 
most  severe  have  been  borne  with  unfiinching  couran^e  ;  moro 
frequently  by  women  than  by  men.  Perhaps  the  coolest  exhibi- 
tion of  fortitude  under  such  a  trial  was  exhibited  by  a  tailor,  who 
effectually  cleared  his  profession  of  the  standing  reproach,  showing 
nine  times  the  pluck  of  ordinary  men.  This  man's  right  leg  was 
removed  below  the  knee,  long  before  chloroform  was  known;  on 
being  placed  on  the  table,  he  quietly  folded  his  aims,  and  sur- 
veyed the  preliminary  proceedings  with  the  coolness  of  a  disin- 
terested spectator,  fie  closed  his  eyes  during  the  operation,  but 
Ida  face  renuiined  unchanged,  and  he  apologized  for  starting  when 
a  nenre  was  snipped.  When  all  was  over  he  rose,  quietly  thanked 
the  operator^  bowed  to  the  spectators^  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
theatre.  We  griere  to  say  the  poor  fellow  died»  to  the  regret  of 
every  one  who  witnessed  his  heroic  courage. 

The  most  remarkable  account  of  indifference  to  pain  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  that  by  Mr.  Catlin,  of  the  self-imposed  tor- 
tuiea  of  the  Mandan  Indians^  in  oidec  to  qualify  themselTes  for 
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the  honoured  rank  of  warriors.  One  at  a  time  of  the  young  fellows 
already  emaciated  with  fasting,  and  thirsting,  and  waking,  for  near- 
ly four  days  and  nights,  advanced  from  the  side  of  the  lodge  and 
placed  himself  on  his  hands  and  feet,  or  otherwise,  as  best  adapted 
for  the  performance  of  i\\e  operation,  where  he  submitted  to  the 
cruelties  in  the  following  manner.  An  inch  or  more  of  the  llesh 
of  each  shoulder  was  taken  up  between  the  linger  and  thumb  by 
the  man  who  held  the  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  knife  which 
had  been  ground  sharp  on  both  edges  and  then  hacked  and  notched 
with  the  Uade  of  aaoiherte  make  it  produce  as  imieh  pate  as  poa- 
tilbie,  waa  Ibtced  thiongh  the  Heah  wknw  the  fingers,  and  being 
withdrawn  waa  ioUowed  by  a  splint  or  aheiwer  hoia  the  other,  who 
heUl  a  bniNiBe  of  such  in  hie  left  hand,  and  waa  ready  to  force 
them  throogh  the  woond.  There  were  then  two  coida  lowered 
down  from  the  ti^  of  the  lodge,  which  were  fastened  to  these 
splints  or  skewers,  and  they  instantly  begw  to  haul  him  up :  he 
was  thus  raised  until  his  body  was  just  suspended  from  the  ground 
where  he  rested,  until  the  knife  and  a  splint  were  passed  through 
the  flesh  or  integuments  in  a  similar  manner  on  each  arm  below 
the  shoulder,  below  the  elbow,  on  the  thit^hs,  and  below  the  knees. 
In  some  instances,  they  remained  in  a  reclining  posture  on  the 
ground,  until  this  painful  operation  was  finished,  which  was  per- 
formed in  all  instances  exactly  on  the  same  parts  of  tlie  bodies 
and  limbs ;  and  which,  in  its  progress,  occupied  some  live  or  six 
minutes. 

"Each  one  was  then  instantly  raised  with  the  cords,  until  the 
weight  of  his  body  was  suspended  by  them,  and  then,  while  the 
blood  was  streaming  down  their  limbs,  the  bystanders  hung  upon 
the  splints  each  man's  appropriate  shield,  bow,  quiver,  &c.,  and  in 
many  instanees,  the  skiiU  of  a  boAlo,  with  the  hnm  on  it,  waa 
attached  to  each  lower  arm,  and  eadi  lower  kg,  for  the  purpose, 
probably,  of  prerenting,  by  their  great  weight,  the  struggling 
which  might  otherwise  take  place  to  their  disadvantage  whilst  they 
were  bung  up.  When  these  things  were  all  adjusted,  each  one 
was  raised  higlier  by  the  cords,  until  these  weights  all  swung 
clear  from  the  ground.  *  *  The  unflinching  fortitude  with 
which  every  one  of  them  bore  this  part  of  the  torture  surpassed 
credibility.f 

Happily,  in  this  country  at  least,  torture  is  now  only  made  sub- 
servient to  the  le.storation  of  health  ;  and  more  than  this,  the  most 
timid  may  survey  an  expected  operation  with  calm  indifl'erence — 
so  far  as  the  pain  is  concerned :  the  terrors  of  the  knife  are  ex- 
tinguished, and  though  the  result  of  all  such  proceedings  rests 
not  with  man,  it  is  permitted  us  to  apply  the  resources  of  our  art 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity;  and  the  afflicted  can,  in  these 
times,  aral  themselves  ^ surgical  skill,  willkout  passing  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  which  formerly  filed  the  heart  with  dread,  and  the 
contemplation  of  which  ineteascd  teiMd  the  fj^oem  of  the  shadow 
of  the  dark  valley  beyond. 

t  •«  NolM  on  the  North  AMiisaii  hidMrn.**  Vol.ILp.17a 
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A  WORK  on  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  tv;o  volumes, 
written  by  a  man  who  figured  at  the  time,  and  of  whom  Madame 
SeTigne  remarked  that  he  possessed  conc^iderable  wit  and  intei- 
KgeDce,  viU  well  repay  a  careful  peruarfi  The  im  iapreeeifMi 
on  lookiiMf  Into  Coiiiac^s  ^Memoirs'*  is  that  they  do  not  pro. 
mite  to  rabid  meb  that  la  now  and  bterestuig»  and  that  eer* 
tainly  thej  do  not  answer  to  his  repntatiott,  it  is  only  slowly 
as  wo  proesed  that  we  begin  to  be  aware  he  has  nwterially  in- 
foried  us  on  nMuiy  points^  and  enabled  us  to  judge  more  clearly 
respecting  some  matters  which  proTioosly  presented  themselfeo 
ob^urely  to  our  minds.  In  the  present  instance  I  intend  to 
select  for  diseossioo  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  person 
whom  he  paints  in  his  ^  Memoirs ;  I  allude  to  Madame,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  whom  Cosnae  had  the  honour  of  devoting 
himself  from  pure  attachment,  and  for  whom  also  he  had  the  honour 
of  sutfering.  His  portrait  of  her  does  not  lose  any  of  its  attractions 
when  placed  near  those  which  are  more  imposing,  and  we  turn  to 
this  sketch  with  pleasure,  even  after  readin*;  Bossuet's  celebrated 
**  Funeral  Oration,**  for  it  forms  an  agreeable  addition  to  all  that 
has  been  written  by  Madame  La  Fayette,  Choisy,  and  La  Fare. 
Madame  La  Fayette  furniblies  us  with  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  Madame  Henriette;  these  present  her  to  us 
exactly  in  the  light  in  which  a  refined  woman  and  a  princess  at 
heart,  would  wish  to  be  viewed ;  many  weio  written  after  intimato 
conversations  with  Madame*  and  were  destined  by  Madame  La 
Fayette  for  her  perusal. 

The  young  English  Princess  was  edueated  in  France  during  the 
nusfortunes  of  her  bousOy  and  her  hand  was  promised  to  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother.  Immediately  alter  the  youthful  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth married  the  Infimta  of  Spain,  and  precisely  at  the  time  when 
Charles  the  Second  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors.  She 
paid  a  visit  to  London  with  her  mother  to  see  her  royal  brother, 
shortly  after  his  restoration,  and  there  she  succeeded  in  winning  all 
hearts,  and  effectaally  felt  the  power  of  her  charms.  At  this  time  she 
was  not  more  than  seventeen;  "she  had,"  says  Choisy,  "brilliant 
and  expressive  black  eyes,  and  so  full  of  fire  that  it  was  impossibU*  for 
any  man  to  resist  their  attraction  ;  never  was  princess  more  engair- 
ing.*'  On  her  return  to  France  she  became  the  object  of  general 
homage  ;  Monsieur  was  also  among  those  who  otlered  it  at  her 
shrine,  and  till  the  day  of  her  marriage  never  ceased  paying  her  the 
roost  ri.arked  attention,  though  love  was  wanting  to  make  it  accept- 
able; the  miracle  of  inflaming  this  Prince's  heart,  however,  was  not 
to  be  accompiisiied  by  any  woman  in  the  world.    Among  the  persons 

*  Thmhted  and  adapted  tei  the  Fsmch. 
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who  moved  in  Monsieur's  circle  was  a  young  nobleman,  who  was 
his  chief  favourite;  this  was  the  Count  de  Guiohe,  the  handsomest 
man  at  Court,  the  proudest,  the  bravest,  as  well  as  the  noblest  in 
appearance ;  he  wore  besides  an  air  of  dignified  self-possession, 
which  always  pleases  a  woman,  inasinuch  as  it  carries  out  their  ideas 
of  a  genuine  hero  of  romance,  and,  according  to  everybody's  opinion, 
the  Count  de  Guiche  was  a  perfect  hero.  Now  Monsieur,  without 
being  in  love^  was  very  jealous,  which  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
case,  but  unfortunately  be  did  not  become  soon  enough  so,  for  the 
Count  de  Guiche's  peace  of  mind.  He  had  himself  introduced  the 
Count  to  the  Princess,  and  encouraged  their  intimacy;  conse- 
quently, he  placed  him  in  a  position  admirably  calculated  for  be- 
coming  fully  aware  of  all  her  charms* 

The  years  1661  and  1662  were  spent  in  all  the  enjoyment  of 
youth  and  freshness,  and  might  literally  be  called  the  spring  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  reign  ;  gaiety,  gallantry,  and  ideas  of  love  and 
glory,  as  well  as  wit  and  talent,  calculated  to  foster  all  these  feelings, 
reigned  supreme  at  this  period.  As  soon  as  Madame  was  married 
and  emancipated  from  her  mother's  control,  by  whom  she  had  hitherto 
.  been  kept  in  leading-strings,  it  was  quite  a  discovery  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  she  possessed  as  much  intelligence  and  affability  as 
anybody  else.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  took  up  her  abode  w  ith 
Monsieur  at  the  Tuileries,  and  when  later  she  quitted  this  residence 
she  removed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  so  that  she  was  indeed  a  Parisian 
Princess.  Monsieur,  although  excessively  indolent,  prided  himself 
on  being  popular  in  Paris ;  when  the  Court  was  not  there  he  used 
to  delight  in  making  journeys  to  and  lro»  and  short  staya  in  the  * 
capital.  He  even  felt  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure  because  he 
imagined  that  these  visita  were  displeasing  to  the  King,  but  in 
liMst,^  says  Cosnac,  he  was  enchanted  at  holding  a  court  of  hia 
own,  and  was  perfectiv  in  raptures  when  there  nappened  to  be 
a  large  assembly  of  the  fashionable  world  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
for  he  said  they  came  in  honour  of  him,  though,  in  reality,  Madame 
was  the  attraction.  He  was  careful  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  everybody,  and  it  might  easily  be  observed  that  he  was  more  or 
less  lively  in  proportion  as  his  little  court  was  much  or  little 
attended.  But  as  1  did  not  perceive  that  these  visits  produced  the 
effect  which  he  seemed  to  desire,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw 
from  what  he  himself  told  me  that  at  first  his  Majesty  had  been 
annoyed  by  them,  and  afterwards  had  ridiculed  them,  I  could 
never  gratify  him  by  applauding  his  conduct,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
did  not  think  it  prudent  of  him  to  afford  even  the  slightest  grounds 
of  displeasure  to  one  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  show  it  very 
seriously ;  but  Monsieur  was  so  delighted  at  being  able  to  say 
quietly  to  about  ten  or  twelve  persons  on  the  evenings  which  he 
spent  in  Paris,  *  Well !  have  I  not  a  large  assembly  to-night !'  that 
to  tell  him  audi  truths  was  to  oppose  hia  pleasure,  and  in  his  mind 
pleasure  always  took  the  place  m  more  important  thbgs." 

Monueur,  father  of  the  Orleana  branch,  generally  so  weak  and 
unworthy  a  father,  loved,  Uke  his  successors,  to  hold  hia  Court  at 
the  Palab  Royal  and  to  aharo  some  of  the  King^  popularity. 
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though  really  a  Donentity,  vanity  with  him  answered  the  purpose 
of  wudom  and  penetratioii  in  political  matters. 

But  let  us  return  to  Maaame.  Shortly  after  the  eommence- 
ment  of  the  year  166 1,  she  was  installed  in  the  Toileries,  and 
there  she  made  choice  of  her  ladies- in-waiting  and  her  friends. 
Madame  la  Fayette,  who  was  one  of  them,  mentions  the  others. 

All  these  persons,**  says  the  amiable  historian,  "spent  the  after- 
noona  in  Madame's  apartments,  and  they  had  the  honour  of  accom- 
panying her  in  her  airings.  On  returning  from  the  walk  supper 
was  taken  with  Monsieur,  and  after  supper  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Court  joined  the  circle,  the  programme  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment was  varied  by  acting,  playing  at  cards,  and  musical  perform- 
ances, and  everybody  was  thoroughly  amused,  so  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  mixture  of  ennui."  The  King,  who  formerly  had 
been  little  pleased  at  the  idea  of  marrying  Madame,  "felt  as  he 
became  more  acquainted  with  her,  how  mistaken  he  had  been 
in  not  thinking  her  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  world."  And 
here  the  romance  begins,  or  rather  many  romances  at  the  same 
time,  Madame  became  the  Queen  of  the  moment,  and  this  moment 
lasted  till  her  death.  She  gave  the  Am  to  the  whole  of  the  young 
Court,  and  arranged  all  the  parties  of  amusement:  these  were 
really  proposed  for  her  sake,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  King  only 
took  pleasure  in  them  in  proportion  as  she  enjoyed  herself. 

Madame  la  Fayette,  who  thus  furnishes  us  with  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  o&rs  us  also  a  peep  behind  the  scenes.  She 
describes  the  King  as  more  captivated  than  a  brother-in-law  should 
have  been»  and  Madame  more  touched  than  was  proper  for  a  sister- 
in-law  ;  then  she  speaks  of  the  budding  La  Valliere,  who  oppor- 
tunely prevented  them  from  becoming  still  more  deeply  attached 
to  each  other ;  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  who,  at  this  precise 
time,  was  making  the  same  advances  in  Madame's  favour,  as  La 
Vallicre's  was  in  the  King's.  Then  follows  an  account  of  those 
jealousies,  suspicions,  rivalries,  and  deceptions  of  coutid.mts,  who 
made  themselves  useful  and  were  found  to  be  treacherous,  which 
always  form  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  young  and  loving 
hearts.  But  here  we  have  to  deal  with  royalty  as  well  as  youth, 
and  royalty,  too,  which  shed  a  lustre  over  the  most  glorious  reign, 
history  finds  a  place  for  them,  and  literature  has  con5ecrated  their 
memory  though  poetry  has  not  recorded  their  praise.  In  order  to 
comprehend  fully  how  Madame  remained  &ithful  to  her  husband 
m  the  midst  of  so  many  snares,  and  was  able  to  say  truly,  on  her 
death-bed,  Monsieur,  I  have  never  forgotten  that  I  was  your 
wifi^^— the  difficulties  of  her  position  must  he  home  in  mind  as 
well  as  her  age  and  that  kind  of  innocence  which  generally  accom- 
panies youthful  imprudence*  When  the  Count  de  Guiche  was 
exiled  in  1664,  Madame,  who  was  then  twenty  years^  old,  had 
become  more  guarded  in  her  behaviour. 

^Madame,"  says  Madame  la  Fayette,  *Mid  not  wish  him  to  bid 
her  good-bye  because  she  knew  that  everybody  was  observing  her, 
and  she  was  no  longer  young  enough  to  think  that  that  which  was 
most  basardous  was  most  agreeable." 
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The  CooDt  de  Guiche^s  exile  raade  considerable  sensation,  and 

five  birth  to  one  of  tboie  libels  prioted  in  HolUod,  of  which 
ussy-Rabutio  bad  the  nieerable  honour  of  settiiig  the  example  in 

his  Histoires  Amoureuses/'  Madame,  wlio  was  fortanately  in- 
formed of  it  in  time,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  on  Mon- 
sieur's mind,  applied  to  Cosnac  to  break  the  matter  to  this  Prince, 
and  to  endeavour  to  soothe  his  resentment;  she  was  more  par- 
ticularly grieved,  because  the  libel  was  already  printed  (1666). 
Cosnac  unciertook  to  have  the  copies  destroyed,  and  to  prevent 
any  from  being  issued;  consequently,  be  sent  M.  Palin,  son  of 
Guy  Patin,  and  a  very  intelligent  person,  into  Holland,  in  order 
that  he  might  visit  all  the  booksellers  there  who  were  likely  to 
have  the  book  in  their  possession. 

^  M.  Patin  so  thoroughly  succeeded  in  his  mission,"  says  Cosnac, 
^  that  be  obtained  an  ad  wbleh  prevented  ita  being  henceforwaid 
printed.  And  broti|[ht  away  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  it  already 
prepared  for  drenlatiOB.* 

Thia  a£Riir  increased  Coenae's  intimacy  widi  Madame^  and  from 
diis  period  it  will  be  observed  that  he  espoused  her  interests  on  all 
occasions.  While  he  was  in  civile  at  \^alonce»  Madame»  who  was 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  selected 
by  him  to  negotiate  with  Charles  the  Second,  her  brother,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  him  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  Holland*  and  of 
persuading  him  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  not  so  anxious  on  the  latter  head  as  on  the 
former.  The  negotiation  was  in  so  advanced  a  stage,  even  aa 
concerned  the  most  delicate  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  declaration 
of  Roman  Catholicism;  Madame,  too,  imagined  it  would  be  so 
soon  concluded,  that  she  thought  she  might  venture  to  apprise 
Cosnac  of  a  present  and  a  surprise  which  she  had  in  store  for  him, 
he  received  the  following;  letter  from  Madame,  dated  from  Saint 
Cloud,  June  the  10th,  1669. 

"  There  is  unfortunately  much  sorrow  for  the  injustice  which  is 
done  you,  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  your  friends  can 
oieryott  consolation.  Madame de  Saint Ghaunont  (governess  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans^  children)  and  I  have  resolved,  in  order  to  do 
something  towards  enabling  you  to  support  your  disgrace^  that  you 
shall  have  a  Cardinal's  hat ;  this  may  at  first  appear  to  you  a  mere 
dream»  considering  that  those  persons,  from  whom  come  these  kind 
of  iivours,  are  quite  unlikely  to  bestow  any  on  you ;  but  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  this  enigm%  you  must  know  that  among  the  multi« 
tude  of  affairs  which  are  now  in  treaty  between  IVance  and  Eng. 
land,  one  of  them  will  render  the  latter  of  so  much  consequence  at 
Rome,  that  it  will  only  be  too  glad  to  oblige  the  King,  my  brother, 
and  will  refuse  him  nothing,  so  I  have  already  applied  to  him  to 
ask  for  a  Cardinal's  hat,  without  mentioning  for  whom;  he  has 
promised  to  do  so  for  me,  and  therefore  you  will  have  it  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

The  allusion  to  this  Cardinal's  hat,  as  on  the  point  of  being 
presented  to  a  man  in  disgrace,  produces  a  singular  effect  on  our 
minds,  and  one  feels  sure,  after  reading  this  letter,  that  there  was  a 
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fitlle  induigenee  of  fancy  in  it,  such  as  the  most  intelligent  women 
willingly  mix  with  their  political  affairs.  It  must  be  said,  in 
justice  to  Cosnac,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  hy 
the  prospect;  he  was  more  gratified  at  this  mark  of  esteem  on 
Madarae's  part  than  anything  else. 

'*  However  ambitious  I  may  have  been  thought  by  the  world,  I 
can  say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  what  pleased  me  most  in  this 
letter,  was  the  assurance  of  Madame's  increased  friendship  for  me, 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  honour  which  I  coveted.  During  her 
visit  to  Dover,  whither  she  had  gone  to  see  her  brother,  the  King, 
in  order  to  make  him  sign  the  treaty  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  (June 
1st),  she  had  bonie  ee  pattore  M,  de  VaUnee  in  mind.  On  her  return 
from  the  journey,  on  tiie  Mth  of  Jmie^  and  four  days  before  her 
deatfay  she  wrote  to  him  as  Isllowa: — 

<  I  am  not  at  all  etirpriaed  that  you  expressed  pleasure  with 
regard  to  my  journey  to  England,  it  was  indeed  a  very  agreeable 
Tisit,  and  howeier  certain  I  felt  before  of  the  King,  my  ^ther'a 
affection  for  me,  1  found  it  was  greater  than  I  had  even  expected 
it  to  be ;  consequently  1  found  him  ready  to  do  all  I  desired,  as 
£ar  as  depended  on  him.  The  King,  too,  on  my  return  to  Franoe^ 
treated  me  with  marked  kindnese,  hut  as  to  Monsieur,  nothing  can 
equal  his  eagerness  to  find  cause  of  complaint  against  me ;  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  say  that  I  was  all  powerful,  and  I  could  obtain 
whatever  I  liked,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  get  the  Chevalier  recalled 
(the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  exiled  by  order  of  the  King),  it  would 
be  because  I  did  not  care  to  please  him  (Monsieur).  He  then 
proceetled  to  load  me  with  threats  if  I  did  not  succeed.  I  endea- 
voured to  make  him  understand  how  little  his  recall  depended  on 
me,  and  how  little  influence  I  really  {lossessed,  since  you  were  still 
in  exile.  Instead  of  seeing  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  becoming 
softened,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  doing  you  all  the  harm  he 
could  in  the  King''s  mind,  as  well  as  brewing  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  about  me.'  ^ 

Another  letter,  wUdi  we  will  here  transcribe^  betrays  a  eorrow 
which  must  bate  been  keenly  Mi  by  a  motliev.  Cosnac  had 
written  a  short  note  to  Madame^s  dangmer,  who  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age^  about  whom  he  felt  some  interest,  as  he  had  seen  her 
at  her  goremess*,  Madame  Chaumont.  Thia  letter,  which  waa 
forwarded  with  the  greatest  aecreey,  prodnoed  an  unfortunate  effect, 
and  Madame  therefore  says,— » 

^  I  have  blamed  you  many  times  for  the  afiection  which  you 
entertain  for  my  daughter;  in  the  name  of  ^[oodness  get  rid  of  it  as 
fast  as  possible,  she  is  a  child  who  is  quite  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating it,  and  who  is  now  being  taught  to  hate  me.  lie  satisfied 
in  loving  those  persons  who  are  grateful  to  you  as  I  am,  and 
who  feel  as  much  griel  as  I  do  in  being  unable  to  extricate  you 
from  your  present  position.'* 

About  three  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  Madame,  who  was  staying  at  St.  Cloud,  asked  for  a  glass  of 
iced  chicory ;  she  drank  it,  and  nine  or  ten  hours  afterwards  ex- 
pired in  all  the  agony  of  the  severest  attack  of  colic    The  minutest 
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details  have  been  furnished  of  her  last  moments,  and,  though  death 
came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  she  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ;  she 
recollected  all  things  essential;  God,  her  soul;  then  Monsieur,  the 
King,  her  family,  and  friends,  and  addressed  to  everybody  words  of 
trutli  and  gentleness  in  the  sweetest  manner,  and  with  becoming 
seriousness.  When  she  was  first  taken  ill,  Docteur  Fenillet  was 
sent  for ;  he  was  Chanoine  of  St.  Cloud,  and  a  man  of  the  greatest 
austerity;  he  did  not  attempt  to  soothe  the  Princess,  nay,  he 
spoke  almost  harshly  to  her*   Bat  let  lis  hear  his  own  acoonnt. 

"  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
When  I  reached  her  bedside  she  requested  everybody  to  retire,  and 
then  said — 

*  You  see,  monsieur,  to  what  state  I  am  reduced ! ' 

*  To  a  very  fortunate  state,  madame,*  replied  L  *  You  will 
now  he  ready  to  confess  that  there  is  a  God  whom  you  have  very 

little  known  or  served  during  your  life  ?' " 

He  then  told  her  that  all  her  past  confessions  were  as  nothing ; 
that  her  whole  life  had  been  one  great  sin.  He  assisted  her  as  far 
as  time  would  permit,  in  making  a  general  confession;  this  she 

made  with  every  symptom  of  piety. 

Her  ordinary  confessor  was  by  her  bedside  as  well  as  M.  Feuillet. 
This  good  man  was  anxious  to  address  her  also,  but  he  was  so 
lengthy  that  the  Princess  turned,  with  a  look  of  suffering  resigna- 
tion, to  Madame  La  Fayette,  who  was  present,  and  then  turning  to 
her  old  confessor,  she  said,  very  gently,  as  if  afraid  to  hurt  him— 

My  father,  permit  M.  Feuillet  to  speak  now.  You  shall  talk 
to  me  afterwards/* 

M.  Feuillet  still  continued  to  address  her  very  severely,  and 
aloud — 

*  Humble  yourself  madame  I  Behold,  by  Ood*s  hand,  all  this 
empty  pomp  is  fading  from  you!  You  are  nothing  but  a  miserable 
sinner,  but  an  earthen  vessel,  which  will  shortly  break  to  pieces ! 
Of  all  your  greatness,  not  a  trace  will  be  left.' 

*<'It  is  true,  oh  God !' exclaimed  she,  agreeing  humbly  to  all 
that  the  good,  tbou|fh  austere,  priest  told  her,  and  saying,  as  was 
her  nature,  something  amiable  and  kind  in  return/* 

M.  Comdon,  Bossuet,  was  also  summoned  from  Paris.  The  first 
messenger  did  not  find  him  at  home,  and  a  second,  and  a  third 
were  hurried  otl,  for  madame  was  now  in  extremity,  and  had 
received  the  viaticum. 

Here  the  severe  Docteur  Feuillet's  manner  in  describing  the 
scene  evidently  softens,  and  in  mentioning  Bossuet's  arrival,  he 
says : — 

**  She  was  as  much  pleased  to  see  him  as  he  was  afflicted  to  find 
her  in  the  last  struggle.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer,  which  touched  me  exceedingly.  He  spoke 
encouragingly  of  faith,  love,  and  of  great  mercy.'* 

When  Bossuet  had  finished  speaking,  or  even  before  he  had 
finished,  Madame's  first  lady-in-waiting  approadied  her  bedside  to 
give  her  somethiug  which  she  required,  and  Madame  took  the 
opportunity  to  whisper  to  her,  in  English,  in  order  that  yL  Bossuet 
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migbt  DOl  heir.  Urns  preserving,  eveo  to  the  last,  that  sense  of 

deUcacy  and  poUteness,  to  which  she  was  always  so  alive : — 

^  When  I  die^  give  M.  Comdon  the  emeiaJd  which  1  have  had 
set  for  him/* 

Bossuet,  in  his  **  Funeral  Oration,"  alludes  to  this  circumstance: 
— *'  That  art  of  bestowing  anything  in  the  way  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  remarked  during  her  life,  she  retained  even  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  for  of  this  1  can  myself  bear  testimony." 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  say  that  Madame  Hen- 
riette  was  not  poisoned,  and  it  is  now  considered  an  established 
fact,  that  she  died  of  the  cholera-morbus.  The  official  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  which  was  thought  desirable  for  political  reasons, 
eeemed  to  prove  that  this  was  the  ease.  The  first  idea,  how- 
ever, was,  that  Madame  had  been  poisoned— she  said  so^  indeed, 
before  Monsieur,  begging  at  the  same  tine  that  the  cup  from  which 
die  bed  drunk  might  be  eiamined.  I  was  standing  by  Monsieur 
in  the  rueUe^"  says  Madame  La  Fayette,  and  though  I  felt  it 
qpita  impossible  that  he  could  have  committed  such  a  crime,  m 
natmral  sensation  of  astonishment  at  the  malignly  of  human  nature 
etoaed  me  to  observe  him  attentively.  He  was  neitlier  moved  nor 
embarrassed  at  what  Madame  had  said;  he  only  ordered  that  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid  should  be  given  to  a  dog.  He  agreed  with 
Madame,  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  immediately  for  some 
antidote  to  remove  so  disagreeable  an  impression  irom  Madame's 
mind.'** 

In  this  temperate  and  cautious  manner  does  Madame  La  Fayette 
clear  Monsieur.  The  letter  which  was  addressed  to  Cosnac  on  the 
26th  of  June,  describes  him,  however,  as  being  more  bitter  than 
ever  against  Madame,  and  as  threatening  her  with  regard  to  the 
future.  In  another  letter,  which  was  written  the  evening  before 
her  journey  to  England,  Madame  expresses  her  fears  and  her  sad 
foreboding : — 

Monsieur  is  still  highly  irritated  with  me,  and  I  may  expect 
mnch  sorrow  and  vexation  on  my  return  from  this  journey.  Mon- 
sieur insists  upon  my  getting  the  chevalier  recalled,  or  else,  he 
dedares,  he  will  treat  me  as  the  worst  of  women.*' 

Reflect  well  concerning  the  manner  of  her  death,  and  note,  too, 
that  almost  immediately  after  it,  the  chevalier  reappears  at  court. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  Cosnac'a  letters  that  he  enter- 
tained ^y  suspicions  of  foul  play;  they  only  express  bitter  grief. 

Madftme  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  after  having  been  for 
nine  years  the  very  centre  of  attraction  at  the  Court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  of  its  brightest  ornament  at  the  most  brilliant  por- 
tion of  his  reign.  Though  his  Court  was  afterwards  distinguisherl 
by  more  pomp  and  splendour,  it  lacked  perhaps  much  of  that  dis- 
tiuction  and  refinement  which  then  characterized  it. 
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COMIXO  TO  TOWN, — L0TIB8; 

8ks  moBlfe.  Ymi  elajMsd^  and.  I  Ml  laft  tfa»dMr  old  hooifrwilh  the 
aeteias  that  waved,  bdfore  the  dooiv   I  bad  taken*  a  pathatie  leave  ni 

the  great  Newfoundiaadkdog — I  had  bid  a  long  farewell  to  tlia  aopea  and 
ita  verdant  walks — OTershadowed  with  shady  boughs — to  the  desolate 
park  and  the  wild  gravel-pit,  and  I  had  sighed  when  I  remembered  that 
spring  was  approaching,  and  that  the  flowers  would  blossom  in  all  their 
glorious  lints,  but  that  I  should  be  far  away,  unable  to  admire  them,  or 
to  watch  the  multitude  of  bees  and  gaudy  butterflies  as  they  chased  each 
OQiar  iNfli  iw0s»  lO  swaai* 

I WM  now  ni  IioodORt  and^  tniA  to  ttafly  had  mnewhafr  fti)|eMan^  ttsj 
quiat  life  at  hoina.  Books  and  flowers,  and  the  dtarms  of  springy  urn- 
temporarily  obliterated  by  the  novelty  and  pleasmes  of  a  fint  scasos  in. 
town,  and  all  the  delightful  excitement  thereunto  belonging.  We  were 
established  in  a  small  house  in  a  fasiiionable  neighbourhood  ;  our  means 
being  limited,  as  I  did  not  come  into  possession  of  my  lortuDie  until 
after  one-and-twenty,  and  my  motlier's  was  noi  large. 

Of  oouTM  all  my  wardrobe  had  undergone  a  thorough  revision^  and. 
tuiag  ddioHod  over  into  the  maralen  hands  of  a  faihionahla  dio»> 
aoakor,  mf  gannenta  wora  rafermad  ia  tha  most  eompleta  manner. 
Commencing  with  thoae  necessary  but  unmentionable  **  supports^**  that 
as  often  destroy  as  improve  the  female  figure,  I  was  placed  in  the  midst 
of  whalebones,  and  laced  until  I  absolutely  believed  myself  in  a  prison  of 
iron  ;  but  my  loud  lamentations  were  only  met  with  assurances  of  the 
great  improvement  to  my  figure,  and  exhortations  to  draw  in  my  waist 
rather  niore<^adTice,  I  need  not  add,  I  cared  not  to  comply  with.  Then 
r  wm  eowaeled^  by  tba  arrival  of  badnta-fiill  oC  oavr  imum  nfufj 
wft^ikm,  Hliiannf  balUdwoa  light:  aa  a  wtfkyti  Bkguar  Harnm 
turoea  of  aUc  or  fancy  materials,  and  morning  toilettes,  quite  d  roetr. 
My  vanity  vnm  tickled,  and  so  I  patiently  bore  the  infliction  of  tba 
internal  itocki^  until  1  mppaoa  I  gmar  to  tliam»  £»  L  lalt  tbam  mk 
more. 

All  this  display  of  dress  was  duly  admired  and  commented  on  by  a 
good-hearted  little  country  maiden  that  had  accompanied  me  in  the 
capacity  of  maid ;  but  who,  poor  innocent  toul,  knew  as  little  about 
adorning  a  young  dfimkMU  aa  I  did  myaelC  9ie  ooold  only  itaad  by 
and  wonder,  and  dap  her  hands  at  the  notion  of"  Mieiy  "  being  lo  smart. 
But  she  was  otherwtie  of  infinite  use  to  roa^  ftr,  being  tha  only  person  as 
ignorant  as  I  was  myself,  I  could  freely  wonder  and  converse  with  her  of 
the  strangeness  of  all  we  saw.  Then,  when  tired  of  doing  company  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  of  driving  in  the  carriage  round  that  wearisome  Hyde 
Park,  what  romps  we  used  to  have  I  Good  heavens  !  if  I  lived  to  the 
age  of  Methuselah  can  I  for^gpet  how,  retiring  to  the  uppermost  story  of 
the  houses  and  shutting  all  tha  doors,  wo  fti^  and  atrugglad  with-aadi 
other  liko  sdioolboys,  by  way  of  proving  which  was  the  strongest,  or, 
sproadUnL;  tlic  featluT  beds  on  the  floor,  we  made  believe  it  was  a  hay- 
eocfc,  and  roUod  in  them  until,  what  witli  the  previous  fight  and  the  heat, 
wo  were  so  oxhausted  and  tired  that  neither  of  us  eould  move^  but  lay  then 
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«k  mA  othtf  like  a  couple  of  happy  fiMils  ai  w»  w«m.  Oltl 
what  merry  joml  days  of  fun  I  Ona  hilf^iour  of  sueh  genuina  mirlil 
outweighs  centuries  of  stiff-stilted  amusement,  where  Nature  has  long  been 
fortrotten  in  favour  of  her  rival  Art,  and  where,  like  the  dolls  in  a  theatre 
of  Fantocini,  people  ail  move  on  oflrtaia  etUbliiittd.  and  appuTed  tpnqp 
(of  action). 

But  with  all  thi*  indulgence  of  a  ceztatn  innate  hoydeniun,  I  really 
mm  htomm  waammlaif  itmi  tn  mm^  and  Aorid  at  Itngw  hB,y  M 
m  alBBiBf  laid  iato  apM^pit  by  way  of  a  pMtiB%  m  mad  bmM 
He  would  not  ateira  si  aa  muiii  aa  I  did.  No  m  would  imw  mm^ 
fliMl  the  dibutttnit,  nfk/m  fortune  waa  positifily  ilMad  to  be  10,0Q(NL 
a  }'ear  (the  usual  fijjtire  of  all  heiresses  before  marriage),  in  the  mmf 
who  retired  to  tlie  attics  in  order  to  let  off  the  steam  of  superabuadMl 
good  spirits  in  violent  roinps  with  a  little  rustic.    But  m  it  was. 

Then  1  was  ao  molested  with  Unxrt  or  admirers  (always  remem- 
ber of  my  fortune^  for  I  was  not  ■wh  a  fool  as  to  be  deceived  in  what 
WW  tte  dneek  if  tlMir  lova>  tteifc  I  wnid  «fanoa  diHan  quite 
wywil6  aad  oaMi  Aady  to  cut  Md  ran,  laanof  munnft  ta 
these'  iotaestin^  young  gentlemen ;  I  hated  th^  all  save 
of  him  mora  baraafiar.  Ha  ahall  aat  ba  fln»d.  op  with  tba 
kerd. 

There  was  always  the  little  aristocrat  grown  prouder  and  more 
affected  than  ever.  Of  course  all  that  noble  family  were  in  town,  and 
my  little  gentleman  was  of  tlie  party,  having  left  Eton  and  entered  on 
iiat»w»amML  We  ■»!  aMMril;u.4i«fvwlMn  w«  omU  ^ 
Bat  so«aliaiea>  by  HH-umtad  tfbrta  of  pqps  and  tlM  two  munm 
were  forced  to  be  civil  and  walk  ann-in-arm ;  a  nid  infliction  to  us  both; 
far,  since  the  gravel-pit  walk,  nvtoal  kwliflbi— ■  bad  given  birth  ti 
S  kind  of  hatred,  at  least,  I  mn  answer  for  my  own  cordial  antipathy. 

The  most  troublesome  ot'  my  swains,  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  witty  Venetian,  the  heiress  of  Belniunt,  waa  a  certain  young  clergy- 
man  of  good  family  and  high  connexions,  but  who  positively  had  not  a 
penny  to  bless- himself  withaL  Without  any  dspkh  of  diaracter,  he  was 
^yasiMi  and  good  natywd,  fttflMtlj  irlf  iitlinfl  anil  niTiir  imimini 
iMk  kb  attmliiiia  Mgkt  be  dkagpnaUa,  kia  andaeity  was  qtnta  uuiiaaa; 
■Bikkif  pat  kim  daw&  Ha  kHi^tbed  and  talked,  and  called  aad  ofland 
his  arm  ibr  a  walk,  or  aa  an  escort  at  the  ploy,  with  a  happy  asamanes^ 
that  neither  utter  silence,  cool  looks,  or  short  rejoinders,  in  any  way 
^iffected.  My  mother,  considered,  when  necessary,  a  kind  of  domestic 
governor,  and  nick-named  Queen  Boadicea,  as  being  of  a  stern  and  war- 
like complexion,  in  vain  brougiit  uii  her  artillery,  and  dignified  reserve, 
and  black  keks  agaiaat  tkb  sbnd  «f  tiie  ganaant  of  Asran»  He  waa 
kmdnanUa,  and  CMna  m  nasct  day  laUung  kia  kaiid%  milhig*  and 
afang  kia  asrviaM^  aa  if  ke  warn  wsU-asauved  tkat  he,  and  ka  onIy>  waa 
tka  wwome  bea«  wkom  I  espaeled.  At  last  I  really  began  to  admire 
his  never-failing  good-nature,  it  was  like  an  inexhaustible  spring,  that 
flows  and  fiowa  unftil  ii  beeoBsas  so  troubleflome  that  people  an  obl^gwl  ta 
attend  to  it. 

The  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  this  hero  had  a  mamma,  a  venera- 
ble lady  whom  I  really  loved.  But  she  loved  her  son,  her  youngest,  her 
paaMlsss;  tlM  ddnt'waa  a  baaonat,  and  wdl-nanied  to  a  rick  widow; 
aa  aka  laved  kkn  witk  all  the  doting  fondnesa  of  age^  ska  ikooad  ail 
tka  wodd  moat  lom  and  admin  kim  as  much  as  she  did;  tke  osa^ 
of  whick  wii^  tkat  all  my  afiection  and  all  my  attmtaoni 
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ihowB  to  ber  were  conttnied  by  them  both  at  a  plain,  though  oomt 

encouragement  of  "  dear  Charles.** 

If  I  pressed  her  to  visit  me  often  (which  I  did,  as  I  delighted  in  her 
calm  gentle  conversation,  anecdotes,  and  reflections  about  by-gone  years, 
like  a  chapter  out  of  an  amusing  memoir  ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  consi- 
derable acquirement,  and  had  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the  wits  of  her  day, 
and  had  been  on  tenm  of  intimaej  with  man^  a  oelebfated  diBiaeter, 
whose  name  ia  canonised  in  the  woild*t  bvofiaiy) — ^wdl,  if  I  praised 
her  to  visit  nie»  straightway  was  thia  eonitnied  into  a  decided,  though 
delicately  expressed*  desire  on  my  part  to  see  her  "  dear  Charles,**  So, 
aocordingly,  to  my  great  annoyance,  no  sooner  had  I  greeted  my  agree- 
able old  friend,  than  I  perceived  the  tall  figure  of  the  darling  boy  ad- 
vancing behind  her,  and  suw  the  happy  gratified  look  with  which  the 
kind  old  soul  turned  towards  him,  saying — "  Dear  Charles  could  not 
think  of  letting  me  come  kere  alone  (with  an  emphasis),  and  has  accom- 
pamed  no.  I  know  he  wiU  bo  webomo." 

Who  could  bare  the  heart  to  nndeoeiTO  her,  or  sadden  by  one  look  her 
natemal  pride?  Not  I,  at  any  rate.  So  I  smiled  a  false  smile  of 
fiilse  welcome  to  the  tall  parson,  and  impressed  a  tmo  kiss  of  real 
affection  on  the  sunken  cheek  of  his  aged  parent. 

She  used  on  these  occasions  to  look  so  happy  !  Already  by  those 
very  false  optics  (more  deceptive  than  the  most  partially  coloured  specta- 
cles),    the  mind's  eye,"  all  very  well  for  the  guidance  of  such  a  genius 

as  Hamlet,  but  quite  ddusiTe  to  poor  old  Lady  C  »  she  saw  h«r  son 

aheady  possessed  of  10,000^  a  year,  my  positively  stated  fortune  (not  a 

groat  less,  my  dear  Mh>w,  I  assure  you,  Miss    has  a  round 

10,000^  said  CSaptain   to  his  friend  Jack  Spanker  at  the  dub). 

She  saw  him  emancipated  from  the  humiliating  trammels  of  a  poor 
country  curacy  of  100/.  a  year,  where  he  was  forced  to  catechize  dirty 
children  who  won't  learn,  scold  their  mammas,  and  exhort  their  papas, 
who  delighted  in  cursing  rather  than  in  blessing,  and  loved  the  beer-shop 
&r  better  than  the  church.  Where  he  had  to  christen  young  children 
in  cold  and  fioeW  seasons  at  inconvenient  houn ;  whicb,  as  they  always 
roared,  and  he  hated  babies,  was  a  sad  infliction.  To  many  dirty 
clod-hoppers  to  rustic  Nancys,  perhaps  the  veiy  day,  the  very  hour  at 
which  he  was  invited  to  join  in  a  battue  at  a  great  duke's  some  four 
miles  off.  Which  was  a  grievous  bore,  for  who  knew  what  such  a 
man  as  dear  Charles  might  do?  what  impression  he  might  make  on 
some  magnificent  peer  possessed  perhaps  of  first-rate  patronage,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  lord  duke  himself,  who,  after  seemg  him  a  few  times, 
eoiild  not  fiul  to  be  struck  with  hit  superior  attunments,  and  deter- 
mine on  making  the  ibrtune  of  so  talented  a  young  man.  All  this 
was  vexing  in  the  highest  degree,  but  nothing  to  being  called  away 
from  the  county  ball,  where  he  might  be  dancing  with  the  belle  of 
the  room,  and  flirting  as  well  as  dancing;  for  dear  Charles,  according 
to  his  mother,  was  such  a  sad  flirt  that,  as  she  told  me,  she  really  was 
fcrefched  when  she  thought  of  all  the  hearts  he  had  broken.  To  be 
called  away,  I  say,  in  the  very  hour  of  glory  to  pray  beside  the  bed 
of  some  wretched  pauper,  long  an  inmate  of  the  parish  poorhouse, 
whose  soul,  fluttering  between  time  and  etemity»  desired  consolation, 
yet  Uiy  so  steeped  in  ignotanee,  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  gradous 
message  that  was  conveyed  to  it.  For  even  the  frivolity  of  Charles 
could  not  impair  the  grandeur,  the  sublimity  of  that  beautiful  service 
appointed  by  our  church  to  soothe  the  dying  hours  of  the  peasant  who 
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delves  in  the  dimp        tad  tlie  mightj  monaieh  wbo  hoUi  thvae 

kingdoms  in  her  sway  I 

This  was  bad  enough,  in  Charles's  opinion,  and  it  did  seem  very  hard 
that  Goody  Jones  should  have  got  worse  that  very  night,  and  that  the 
matron,  taking  it  into  her  stupid  head  she  was  dying  (when  he  was  sure 
it  was  ail  a  false  alann),  should  send  for  him  away  from  the  ball  wliich 
was  hdd  only  lour  timai  s  year  in  the  ioimty  hall  at  B  » 

But  thii  was  a  trifle  to  what  dear  Charlea  had  to  enduie  at  the 
huriali,  which  were  pretty  firequent  in  hit  parish.  Sonietiniei»  ftr 
instance,  in  a  eold,  mizzling,  wet  day  in  Januaiy,  Chariee  had  martyr- 
dom  to  endure,  according  to  liis  mother.  With  ice  and  melting  mow  all 
around,  and  a  thin  rain  falling  that  penetrated  the  skin  and  froze  on  the 
hair  and  clothes  in  small  icicles,  which,  melting  with  the  breath,  gave  a 
double  wetting ;  one  of  those  regular  English  winter  days  in  that  cold 
wretched  month  in  which  the  New-year  insists  on  being  bom  in  the  pre- 
eent  eentmy. 

After  ritting  ihakiiig  in  a  miierable  Teitiy  withoat  a  five,  where  the 
walls  had  hec^me  green  with  damp,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  while  the 
mounifiil  and  squalid  pioeession,  bemug  poverty  to  its  Ust  home,  waa 

slipping  and  sliding  through  tho  snow  in  the  neighbouring  lanes, 
Charles  at  last  was  infonned  that  the  corpse  was  in  si^jht.  Upon 
which  enlivening  announcement,  rising  from  the  old  ami-cliair  where  he 
had  vainly  striven  to  catch  a  nap  in  order  to  forget  the  cold,  Charles, 
with  many  a  sigh  and  a  most  dolorous  countenance,  proceeded  to  deihe 
himself  in  the  orthodox  gaimentSi  assisted  by  the  derk.  Then,  book  in 
hand,  he  must  perforoe  proeeed  to  the  porch,  and,  after  one  dismal  look 
on  the  dreary  scene  around,  emerge  bare*headed  into  the  chilling  rain, 
and  proceeding  down  the  path,  receive  the  procession  with  those  inspired 
words  of  divine  promise  and  never-dying  hope,  that  speak  the  immortal 
quality  of  our  intenial  essence.  Any  heart,  but  one  so  vain  and  foolish 
as  that  of  Charles,  would  have  forgotten  self,  the  past,  and  the  present, 
in  the  future,  which,  looming  through  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  mortal  life^  rises  in  gigantic  ftrm  aloft;  visions  mig^t  have  been 
evoked  by  sudi  a  scene  as  should  have  nosed  his  spirit  towards  those 
evariasting  realms  whither  had  already  fled  the  soul  of  this  poor  peasant* 
But  Charles  of  the  earth  earthly'*  possessed  not  a  mind  of  this  stamp. 
He  looked  at  the  rain  dripping  on  his  hook  and  pouring  on  his  head ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  cold  and  chilled,  and  dreaded  intensely  having  an 
attack  of  influenza  :  all  which  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind, 
caused  him  to  read  ill  and  hurriedly.  So  he  concluded  as  he  had  begun, 
without  attention,  and,  hastening  to  the  grave,  closed  the  scene  of  earth 
to  eaith,  and  dusi  to  dust*  with  ixreveient  piecipitation,  wnd,  shutting 
his  book,  hunrisd  home. 

Who  on  such  occasions  can  describe  the  solicitude  of  his  mamma— -the 
lamentations  with  which  she  received  her  darling  1  how  she  grieved  over 
him,  and  actually  abused  the  cause  of  his  sufferings !  Who  can  describe 
the  care  with  which  she  prepared  his  dry  clothes,  and  pressed  him 
to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water,  or  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  the  snug 
little  parlour  at  the  vicarage,  where,  alter  discussing;  a  simple,  but  well- 
cooked  dinner,  Charles  having  unbibed  with  mudi  lehsh  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  prepared  by  Ids  mother's  own  hand,  and  rather  stiff  in  quality* 
he  sank  to  sleep  in  a  oomfoitable  arm-chair,  under  the  united  influence  of 
a  blazinf^  cheerful  fire,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  most  soporific  beverage ! 

No  one  can  wonder  that  with  such  a  mother,  and  leading  the  lifii  of 
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indulgence  he  did,  <3bKlBB^  naturally  geueww  hmA  dmild 

clouded  with  selfishness,  and  all  noble  aspirations  or  manly  impulsea  were 
dwarfed,  and  finally  destroyed  by  selfish  frivolity  and  worldliness.  He 
looked  on  himself  at  last  as  a  victim,  because  his  mother  (whose  natur- 
ally strong  sense  was  clouded  by  maternal  affection}  was  everlastingly 
pitying  and  pampering  him. 

8tidi  wai  thft  kuriiaiid  wImmi  tliii  wotfiar  Ind  aalaalad  6r  wuti  wtt 
•Mid  I  faime  b«r,  for  aha  ibinly  Wievad  him  ta  to  Hm  fat  «f  htsaex^ 
a  very  Grandison, — or,  if  my  readers  are  not  acquainted  with  that  an- 
tique and  inimitable  novel,  and  the  perfections  of  its  super-human 
hero,  let  me  seek  in  the  catalogue  of  modern  romance  for  an  example, 
and  say  a  Bertram — Harry  Bertram,  alias  Vanbeest  Brown,  the  pupil  of 
the  renowned  Dominie  Sampson,  and  the  lover  of  that  delidoust  romance- 
loving  shrew,  Julia  Idannering. 

Lady  C  mm  hflr  aon,  •§  I  iiava  taid,  powomA  of  tfist  mgie 
nBii  m  10,000/.  a-year,  the  tame  ai  appropriated  by  the  eaiebiited 
Tittle  Bat  Titmouse  of  immortal  memory,  delivered  from  all  the  tor- 
snents  of  that  dreadful,  insufferable  parish — rid  of  birliit»  inaniages,  and 
burials,  and  placed  as  a  bright  particular  star  in  his  own  sphere  of  life, 
movinc:  in  the  society  of  his  grand  relation?,  from  which  he  was  now  per 
force  iiiQch  excluded,  and  attracting  universal  admiration.  She  also  saw 
ine  his  happy  wife,  delighted  at  having  been  able,  at  what  shopkeepers 
Mil  a  ruinous  sacrifice,"  to  secure  such  a  jewel  for  a  husband,  and 
proud  and  delighted  to  display  my  dinoo  bofora  the  woild*  fio  fixMl 
^vaa  the  good  old  kdy  In  thii  idea,  that  nothing  could  undeoeive  lur 
abort  of  a  flat  refusal ;  so  that  now,  when  Cbnlof  had  temporarily  dk- 
posed  "  of  that  bore  his  parish,"  and  come  up  to  town  principally  to  see 
me,  and  prevent  any  London  heau  from  running  away  w-ith  me,  I 
never  could  accomplish  seeing  her  alone.  Spite  of  my  coolness  and  evi- 
dent annoyance,  and  mamma's  ominous  distance  and  reserve,  she  would 
insist  on  always  bringing  "  dear  Charles  and  when  he  positively  could 
mot  oomo^  oho  thm  oontented  henelf  with  UReonntly  talking  of  faim  to 
no.  Nover  wai  oueh  a  dead  aet  UMide  at  an  unhappy  girl;  and  what 
with  love  for  the  old  lady,  who  was  delightful  with  all  her  foibles,  and 
distress  at  the  idea  of  her  bittor  diMppointment,  I  really  think  aha 
would  have  ended  by  working  on  my  goodnatuD^  and  maHny  ma,  ftoima 
nolens,  marry  her  '*  dear  Charles  "  after  all. 

But  events  intervened  which  made  me  soon  forget  this  nonpareil, 
whose  bachelor  career  unhappily  ended  by  marrying  a  country  miss  as 
penniless  as  himself ;  an  imprudence  that  necessitated  his  eonluiuing  in 
tho  galling  trammeh  of  timed  mmniry  pmaHee  all  Ut  YSt,  to  tiie  aternal 
aortinfllion  of  thooe  brilliant  vianoi  ftrmod  by  the  poor  old  lady,  who  did 
not  long  survive  this  disappointment ;  added  to  tbenimi  birth  of  taro  or 
three  grandchildren,  who,  to  hor  mind,  ontUKd  tbo  povarty  ndxuin  in 
Btore     her   dear  Chariot" 


As  yet  I  had  not  been  presented,  but  as  mamma  was  only  awaiting 
ihe  pleasure  of  our  all  gracious  lady  the  Queen  to  please  to  have  a  draw- 
flig-fDoni»  on  whidh  ocotiion  aho  wm  to  piciont  no*  I  wno  oonudeiied 
aligiblo  to  make  ray  appeamneo  in  public  oo  lar  as  to  go  to  paitioi,  dK. 
It  WW  about  this  time  that  1  -went  to  my  first  London  boll,  and  gveot^ 
was  my  trepidation  on  finding  myself  entering  with  my  mother  an  im- 
nonae  mloon,  at  midnigfat,  brilliantly  illunnnatody  and  filled  with  a 
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tnmd  of  -te  mt  degantly-ilwMid  fompony-  TiMilMr,  prepont  iv 
^BBciiig^      m  ^KpfBiythiit  I  eMild  i—w<ly<tiad,»nd  vmmuM  wiii 

vgr  own  ^tmeherie,  and  conieioas  of  my  extreme  rustidty,  and  entire 

^norenee  of  all  the  mysteries  practised  in  such  a  high-born  assenil^ige,  I 
was  [^hid  to  sink  quietly  on  a  seat,  anrl  observe  from  an  obscure  comer 
the  fluttering  crowd  around  me.  Seen  for  the  first  time  it  was  a  study. 
I  had,  for  instance,  been  taught  to  dance  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
•cadrany  where  1  learnt  was  eonsidered,  and  esteemed  myself  no  mean 
puMiiil  m  iha  «t;  M  Hm  diding,  shadowy  soft  «f  mtVBmml  mUlk 
^Hnib  lidiM  fjHM  •bent  km,  was  twiMllwig  iitl«i)j  dkriwihr  U 
ihb  good  jmping  steps  and  figorous  advnMM  and  luiiiaito  in  TOgue 

among  the  young  ladies  of  B  .   I  felt  it  wm  a  difierant  scmica,  and 

trembled  at  the  notion  of  exhibitincf  my  performance  on  this  sh'ppery 
Hoor,  amid  all  those  graceful  ftnns  that  fluttered  every  instant  by  in  a 
half-gliding,  half-flighting  movement,  that  I  longed  yet  dared  not 
attempt  to  imitate.  I  was  wonderfully  astonished,  too,  at  the  sump- 
taoui  toilettes  of  the  more  elderly  wall-flowers  that  sat  around,  among 
mk&m  woo  nonibeiod  maiiy  a  dame  of  high  degree.  The  ^ttiiitnoai 
iHii  ttan  n  fiHinoiiy  inanii  of  leng,  fweepin|^  ftt^Amtf  had  to  wkj 
miad  a  most  imposing  appearance ;  the  splendour  of  the  jeweh — the 
richness  of  the  silks— and,  above  all,  the  calm  and  immoveablie  dignity  of 
the  wearers,  whose  countenances  expressed  that  composure  almost  inva- 
riably seen  in  persons  of  liigh  rank  and  higher  breedin(]f,  astonished  me, 
and  read  me  a  lei<son  in  manners  worth  a  year's  preaciung  and  exhorta- 
tion **  to  be  quiet "  trom  my  mother. 

Aa  t»  tin  mm,  *tiiey  all  leekod,  I  teught,  prodtgieaily  wJ3k»,  esaapt 
llMt  ooBM  wmt  young  aad  oHwn  eld— and  they  interested  me  Tery 
fittle,  bceame  knowiaf  ao  one,  I  never  dreamed  of  dancing  that  nigbt, 
■id«BBe|lling  as  partnere,  I  never  did  pavtelarly  admire  the  spectacle 
of  men  figuring  in  a  ball-room.  To  me  it  appears  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  lords  of  the  creation  to  kick  their  heels  and  dunce, — if  they  perform 
ill  they  appear  awkward  and  ungainly,  and  if  well  frivolous  and  un- 
manly— at  least  to  my  notion.  As  I  sat  gazing  with  intense  curiosity 
on  the  scene  around  me,  a  couple,  fatigued  by  the  dance,  sat  down  near 
wtBf  snd  began  *tlie  feflowiag  oenvoMMlien* 

**  Host  MtlieTeoiiiBaie,itieiBpoeriUetodaaee,**indilielady. 
Quite/'  replied  the  gantlanaa ;  "  Wt  with  eaeh  a  eeoipanion  as  yoa 
tiiat  m  rather  an  advantage^  ftr  we  eaa  talk,  flow  do  yoa  think  Lady 
y   g    1  looks  to-ni^t  ?" 

"  Extremely  pretty, — that  dress  of  black  lace  trimmed  with  cerise 
suits  her  admirably,  and  shows  off*  her  lovely  complexion  ;  she  is  cer- 
tainly a  sweet  creature,  but  I  preter  Lady  M — y  G — t;  it  is  a  grander 
ityle  of  beauty." 

^  Oh,  eeftainly,  riie  ii  tatter  and  fiiDer  in  ^uie,  and  hat  an  atr  about 
her  thai  la  qolto  her  own ;  bat  to  my  mind  die  wanii  the  sweet,  be- 
witching charm  of  Lady  P  g  1.  Those  blue  eyes  of  hers  do  aid 
niiefaief.  But,  by  the  vray,  have  you  heard  that  there  is  a  little  heiress 
here  to-night,  just  come  up  from  the  country,  and  not  yet  presented,  who 

they  say  is  immensely  rich  — 10,000/.  a-year  down; — Jack  ,  of  the 

Bloes,  told  me  all  about  her,  and  he  says  she  the  greatest  catdi  of  the 
season." 

Bsfo  yott  seen  her  T  wked  the  lafy- 
"  We  Mid  I  omiot  Ibd  any  one  iM^t  hat ;  tiiough  Lady  miy 
ihe  ia  hen  to-night.  I  haoo  been  on  the  leokoat  for  something  mt» 
tnmely  niitti^  and  ai  jit  aeaaotUag  like  thknew  anhaL** 
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"  Ah|  even  if  she  is  ugly  or  awkward,  or  both,  she  is  certain,  at  least, 
of  all  the  gentlemen's  attention,**  said  the  lady  rather  tartly.  *'  Poor 
little  thing  I  I  suppose  she  will  be  sure  to  be  sacrificed  to  some  family 
compact,  and  forced  into  a  maria^  de  convenance,  and  is  sure  to  become 

miserable." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know.  A —  B — ,  who  knows  her  well,  and  has  pro- 
miied  to  uitiodti0e  me,  says  the  bat  a  great  deal  of  ditiMtor,  and  it 
quite  an  original  A—       hat  hopet  bimttK  I  beUeroy — but  all  hit 

talents  will  not  fill  bit  puna*    Besides,  tbey  my  ibe  it  engaged  to  the 

Maiquit  of  *s  youngett  ton,  before  she  came  to  town.    Here  are  not 

so  many  couples  now  dancing,  will  you  like  to  take  another  turn  V  To 
whicli  the  lady  assenting,  they  rose. 

I  need  not  sav  with  what  attention  I  had  listened  to  this  conversa- 
tion :  from  the  moment  I  found  that  I  myself  was  the  subject  I  scarcely 
breathed,  and  my  heart  beat  so  violently,  I  fancied  the  speakers  must 
bear  it.  8o»  then,  my  inttodaetitii  bad  beeomo  a  matter  ot  gtneial  dit- 
euttion  among  peopto  whom  I  bad  never  teen,  and  wat  pointed  at 
at  lomething  remarkable  by  elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  fright- 
ened me  out  of  my  wits.  Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  all  the  money — the 
chai-ming  sum  of  10,000/.  a-year;  but  then  it  was  gratifying  thus  to  find 
oneself  remarked  and  talked  about,  and  I  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  my  position,  as  I  gradually  began  more  fully  to  appreciate  its  ad- 
Tantages.  The  idea  of  my  interesting  such  a  grand  pair — poor  little 
me  I-^t  did  teem  droll ;  and  Tisiont  of  my  life  at  home  floated  for  a 
moment  before  me;  bot  it  was  only  a  moment— the  band  ttnicfc  up  a 
lively  gallop— I  felt  my  eolour  rise,  and  my  feet  inToluntarily  moYo— I 
had  grown  quite  bold  linee  overhearing  this  conversation,  and  now  aetu- 
ally  whispered  to  mamma  how  I  should  like  to  dance  I 

The  wish  was  soon  gratified — a  lady  whom  we  knew  advanced  to- 
wards us,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  particularly  gentlemanly-looking 
young  man,  whom  she  begged  to  present  to  me  for  the  next  waltz. 

I  started  with  pleasure,  and  hastily  accepted  him  ;  indeed  I  was  just 
4m  the  point  of  telling  him  how  mueh  I  witbed  to  dance,  and  bow 
obliged  I  wat  to  him  for  asking  me ;  but  at  the  woidt  were  on  m j 
tongue,  I  ttopped  jutt  in  tune ;  though  I  believe,  if  I  had  committed  such 
an  impropriety,  he  would  not  have  misinterpreted  my  simplicity,  to 
'good-natured  and  amiable  did  he  look.  He  seated  himself  l)e8ide  me, 
awaiting  the  chancre  of  dance ;  in  a  few  moments  they  began  to  play  a 
waltz,  and  I  found  myself  launched  into  the  infinite  space  of  a  London 
ball-room. 

Now  all  my  fean  and  timidity  returned.  I  forgot  I  was  the  heirett 
talked  of  by  the  Bluet  at  the  catch  of  the  teaton,  and  I  rtmembered 
nothing  but  that  I  had  never  danced  on  waxed  floort  before — ^that  I  did 
not  know  how  the  waltz  was  managed  in  London, — that  I  felt  terrified 
and  strange — and  clinging  to  the  arm  of  my  partner,  heartily  wished 
myself  again  in  my  quiet  seat  with  mamma.  Ho  remarked  my  embar- 
rassment, and  good-naturedly  endeavoured  to  relieve  it,  by  first  leading 
me  round  the  room,  and  remarking  on  various  persons  among  the  com- 
pany. After  all,  it  really  was  something  delightful  to  make  one  among 
that  briUtant  tkdb,  to  fed  onetelf  enn  an  unit  among  those  hundrcdt  of 
beautiful  women.  The  animation  of  the  fine  band— ^e  gorgeout  whole 
—transported  me  out  of  myself,  and  I  dashed  off  into  a  waits  with 
atiango  confidence.  On  the  whole  I  got  on  pretty  weU,  with  the  es- 
.  eeption  of  nearly  slipping  once,  but  the  dexterity  of  my  partner  taved  md, 
jmd,  to  all  appeaiancei^  1  patted  mutter  tolerably. 
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I  was  channed  with  this  same  partner,  be  wia  lo  kind  and  gentle,  so 
considerate,  and  when  I  had  time  to  observe  him,  very  good-looking 
also ;  somewhat  short,  but  well-made  and  well-dressedj  and  with  such  a 
gentle  Toice  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak. 

We  were  soon  the  best  of  friends.  I  had  informed  him  it  was  my 
first  ball,  and  that  he  was  my  hrst  partner ;  a  piece  of  infonnatioti  he 
adoMwledged  with  ft  low  bow,  and  many  eivil  speecfaei  ai  to  hii  hopes 
that  it  mi^t  not  be  tbe  last  time  he  iboiild  enjoy  that  honour. 

As  to  its  being  my  first  ball,  tbatt*  he  amUingly  said,  he  saw  it 
'waa."  Upon  which  I  blushed  crimson,  as  I  remembered  how  verdantly 
rrrr>->n  T  must  appear  to  him.  To  the  wn.ltz  succeeded  a  quadrillt\  and 
again  we  danced  together,  which  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  conversii- 
tion.  Again  I  awkwardly  stumbled,  and  ^ain  he  assisted  me  ;  he  had 
quite  constituted  himself  my  protectorj  and  I  felt  most  grateful  to  him 
for  his  delicate  kindness. 

At  the  emichiMm  of  the  hut  danee  I  ntnated  to  my  mother,  attended 
hy  my  new  beaut  who  seated  himself  at  my  side. 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  twiee  prevented 
you  from  falling.  I  only  mention  this,  in  tbe  hope  that  yon  will  think 
of  me  with  goodwill  in  consequence." 

•*  Oh,"  said  I,  *'  indeed  I  do  thank  you  so  much — you  have  been  so 
goodnatured  to  an  awkward  country  girl,  and  1  have  so  much  enjoyed 
my  dance  with  you,  because  1  was  not  Irightened." 

**  Let  me  hope,  then,  soon  to  enjoy  a  similar  pleasure,"  (I  bowed). 

Bo  you  go  to  the  Opera  often  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  **  we  are  going  to-morrow  night* 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  look  into  your  box  ?  ** 

**  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  I,  remembering  all  the  lessons  about  the  pro- 
prieties I  had  receiTed,  '*  that  momma "  (with  an  emphasis)  '*  will  be 
happy  to  see  you." 

When  we  departed  he  handed  me  to  the  carriage,  and  I  went  home, 
truth  to  tell,  full  of  my  new  friend,  who  1  felt  had  a  certain  sympathetic 
afttnetion  about  him,  that,  somehow  or  other,  caused  hhn  itrangely  to 
ran  in  my  head.  He  was  neither  proud  like  the  young  lordlmg,  mvo- 
lous  like  the  parson,  or  worldly  lilm  A~  B — ;  and  during  that  one 
evenii^  he  had  made  move  impminon  oa  ma  than  the  othen  all  united. 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  MY  EXISTENCE. 

BY  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 

I'm  not  a  sentimental  man  now.  I  have  passed  tliat  state  of 
existence  long  since,  as  a  man  whose  whiskers  have  got  bushy 
while  the  hair  on  his  crown  lias  got  thin,  and  wliose  eyes  arc  sur- 
rounded by  little  nascent  crows'  feet,  decidedly  ought  to  have 
done.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  a  good  dinner  to  the  most  enchant- 
ing of  balls,  claret  to  polkas,  and  a  jolly  bacchamdian  ditty  to  the 
pretty  maall  talk  of  liie  WMt  -inuty  dmael  Ikit  mm  floated 
through  a  quadriUe  in  riof^oto  and  dlearmtliii. 

^  Horrid  wretch  I  hear  aomn  yoong  lady  Teader  exelaini,  aa 
die  pennea  "diis  confiBenoOy  and  prepares  to  tfasoir  down  the  book 
in  disgust.  Stay  one  moment,  nir  lady,  I  beseecih  yon,  and  yoa 
ahall  have  a  lit^e  genuine  sentimental  reminiscence  of  my  days 
of  auld  lang  syne^-^and  then — th(  n  you  may  thiow  down  the 
book  if  you  please  and  call  me  a   horrid  wretch"  if  you  can. 

What  a  pretty,  little,  gauzy,  fairy-like  creature  was  An^^elica 
Staggers  when  first  1  met  her  1  The  very  recollection  of  lier  at 
this  moment  makes  a  faint  vibration  of  my  heart  percoptihle  to 
me,  while  then  the  sound  of  her  name  would  startle  nic  like  the 
postman's  rap  at  the  street  door,  liill  Staggers  (it  isn't  a  pretty 
name,  Staggers — but  tlien,  Angelica !)  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine. 
Schoolboys  don't  talk  much  about  their  sisters,  because  thev  get 
laughed  at  if  they  do :  so  that  I  knew  little  more  than  the  bare 
Act  that  daggers  had  a  sister.  In  after  years  when  we  left  school, 
and  Staggers  went  into  has  Mher'a  eomiting-honse  m  the  city,  aoad 
I  into  my  ftther^s  office  in  Gray^  Inn, 'die  matter  was  diflerent. 

Staggers  introduced  me  to  his  family.  This  consisted  of  his 
papa,  a  pompous  old  fellow  who  always  wore  a  dress  coat  in  the 
street  as  well  as  at  home,  and  whose  pendant  watch-seals  would 
certainly  have  drawn  him  under  water  if  he  had  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  tumble  overboard  from  a  Margate  steamer ;  of  mamma, 
who  was  a  lady  of  vast  dimensions,  with  the  usual  superfluity  of 
colour  in  her  checks  and  cap  ribbons  on  her  head ;  of  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Stagf^ers,  senior,  who  might  have  been  agreeable  if  she  had 
not  given  you  the  idea  of  being  pinched  everywhere — jnnched  in 
her  waist,  pinched  in  her  nose,  pinched  in  her  mouth,  and  jiinclied 
in  her  views  of  things  in  general ;  and  lastly  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house — the  divine  Angelica  herself 

How  shall  1  describe  Aui^elica  as  I  first  saw  Iicr  one  fine  sum- 
mers* day,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  dressed  in  the  most 
charming  of  muslin  negligee  dresses,  reclining  in  a  large  easy 
chair,  and  emhroidering  on  a  frame  a  pair  of  worsted  slippers  for 
her  papa  ?  How  shall  I  ever  give  an  accurate  picture  of  her 
beautiful,  light,  golden  hair,  that  literally  glittered  in  the  rays  of 
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ii»  mmAkne  l!iat  made  tbeir'way  trough  Ae  InLlf-chrawn  green 
mmafma  bHsds  of  the  window  by  which  she  sat,  in  Ae  cli«ria|^ 
■BBDi  of  that  ilriightfiil  inik  at  Piiaiihuthat  looked  t)iit  on  to  the 
mmmoAiky  stamm  Imm  with  "Am  large  wMhing  basin  of  a  fish  pond 
on  it,  containinrg  ever  so  many  shillings*  worth  of  gold  and  silver 
fish  r  I  can't  do  it.  I  have  let  all  roy  poetry  run  to  sei^d,  and  I 
leel  myself  as  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  the  channs  of  Angelica 
^  a  sign-painter  ^^-ould  be  to  copy  a  Madonna  of  Raphael,  or  a 
street  ballad  screamer  to  sing  the  "  Rtubat  mater"  of  Rossini.  I 
must  give  up  the  attempt :  but  cannot  the  reader  help  me  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  imagining  something  very  fair,  pink  and  white, 
very  slight,  ueiy  animated,  and  very  ethereal -looking  altogether^ 
Of  course  he  can ; — then  there  is  Angelica  'Staggers  before  his 
•cj^es  duBotly* 

f^BBB'^Q  jDoneot  I  Mtff  her  I  iUt  lAntinjr  domn  wm  fixed,  snd 
jDgr  hsnt  ^raNM^Ksd*  I  ttdsiirad,  I  lofved,  I  sdond  her,  and  the 
veiy  atamphm^dMI  Mifoandad  her  (I  doni  neui  -Ae  mell  of 
■Wit  dack  ihM  wm  mmming  «p  fiDm  'Ae  Intehen)  •eemed  to 

breathe  of  paradise.  Accordingly,  as  a  ^ery  natural  consequence 
■f  4kifttelnig  ef  nine,  I  behaTed  Tery  sheepiBUy — bloshed  and 
elanimered,  and  tore  off  'the  bnHons  oif  my  gloves,  stuck  my  legs 
into  absurd  ])ositions  from  not  knowing  what  the  deuce  to  do  with 
them,  stumbled  over  an  ottoman  as  1  took  my  leave,  and  to  save 
my  own  fall  caught  at  a  china  ciird-tray  and  smashed  it — effecting 
my  retreat  at  length  in  «  state  of  tremor  sufficient  to  have  brought 
•nn  a  nervous  fever. 

My  friend  Staggers  quizzed  me  : — 

**  Why,  Jones,  1  never  saw  you  so  quiet.  T  always  thought  you 
such  a  devil  of  a  fellow  among  the  ladies.  You've  lostyoiu:  tongue 
to-day  :  what  is  it  ? " 

WiMtiih!  laif  Iwe  going  totell  AfMvtettiras.  8np- 
jmimg  I  ktA  told  fans  that  his  sislui  mm  aa  angel,  Ae  feHow  would 
aa?e  gn— ad  aad  Ihuaglii  I  was  mad.  Mea  never  do  befKore  m 
ike  diviaity  of  tlHir  ■sleia ;  Aey  are  ahooat  as  iamdnloaB  aa 
laaihnnds  toadaag  their  wkea.  The  last  aam  m  wodd  I 
woold  select  aa  the  confihdant  of  my  lore  affairs  would  be  the  hto- 
ther  of  lay  adoiad  one.  I  ^enld  know  that  he  would  annoy  me 
ibf  the  most  anti-romantic  anecdotes  of  his  sister^s  childhood,  and 
asase  her  to  death  by  frightful  stories  of  myself.  And  so  I  in- 
^nted  excuses  about  being  "  out  of  sorts  "  and  that  sort  of  thing 
to  accoimt  for  my  unwonted  taciturnity  and  embairassment  at  this 
my  first  interview  with  Angelica  Staggers. 

I  was  soon  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  Peckham  Villa,  and  I 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was  a  welcome  one.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  ver>'  civil;  mamma  was  pressing  in  her  invitations;  the 

maiden  aunt affable  in  the  extreme;  and  Angelica  always 
aeceived  me  with  a  smile,  that  I  valued  at  a  higher  price  than 
CSaiifoniia  and  Anstialia  together  could  pay.   

Ue&aggem  fiaaigr  lad  a  qfoieC  life,  wMi  Ihe  eaeepfion  of  ^, 
*«ho  haanled  theams  aad  cyder  oeUan,  aad  lauraiomc  oMetiaga, 
aad|HBnd  aa  diarepntsUa  an  eoMeaoe  aa  a-d^-oksfciirdl  eodA. 
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I  seldom  met  any  one  at  the  Peekam  Villa  but  the  family,  and 
occasionallj  a  SignorFidilinit  who  was  Angelica's  mnsic  and  nig- 

ing  master,  and  was  sometimes  invited  to  tea  in  the  evening,  that 
he  might  delight  Papa  Staggers  by  playing  and  nnging  duets  witli 
Angelica.  I  can't  say  1  liked  his  doing  so  myself,  and  1  always 
considered  his  double-bass  growl  spoiled  the  silver}'  notes  of  his 
pupil's  voice;  and  then  1  had  a  great  objection  to  seeing  his 
jewelled  fingers  hopping  about  and  jumping  over  Angelica's  on 
the  piano,  in  some  of  those  musical  firework  pieces  they  played 
together.  But  he  was  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  re- 
markably respectful  in  his  manner  to  Angelica,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  real  cause  for  jealousy — but! — the  word  seemed  quite  absurd 
to  use  in  such  a  case. 

My  father  prononnced  me  tbe  idlest  clerk  he  ever  had.  I  am 
not  sure  Uiat  he  was  quite  wrong,  but  he  little  suspected  the 
cause.  While  I  ought  to  have  been  drawing  abstracts  of  tide,  I 
was  drawing  fancy  portraits  of  Angelica;  while  I  should  have 
been  engrossing  brief-sheets,  Angelica's  form  was  engrossing  my 
thoughts ;  instead  of  studying  declarations  at  law,  I  was  cogitating 
a  declaration  of  my  attachment.  To  plead  well  my  own  cause 
with  herself  and  her  father  was  the  only  sort  of  pleading  I  cared 
for;  while  the  answer  I  might  get  to  my  suit  was  of  ten  thousand 
times  more  consequence  in  my  eyes  than  all  the  answers  in  all  the 
fusty  old  Chancery-suits  in  all  the  lawyers'  offices  in  the  world. 
As  for  reading,  Moore  and  Byron  supplied  food  to  the  mind  that 
ought  to  have  been  intent  on  Coke  and  Blackstone.  Apollo!  God 
of  Poetry,  and  Venus,  deification  of  Love,  answer  truly  ! — is  there 
a  more  wretched  being,  a  more  completely  fish-out-of  water  indi- 
vidual than  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  love  ? 

After  long  and  painful  watching,  I  became  convinced,  in  spite 
of  a  lover's  fears,  that  Angelica  was  not  insensible  to  my  attach- 
ment. The  little  bouquets  I  bought  for  her  at  Covent  Garden 
Market  were  received  with  a  look  that  thrilled  through  mr  very 
souL  (1  hope  that  is  a  proper  expression,  but  my  poetry  having 
grown  rusty,  as  I  before  mentioned,  I  am  in  some  doubt  about  the 
matter).  There  was,  or  I  dreamt  it,  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand 
as  we  met,  and  as  we  psrted  that  could  not  be  accidental,  and 
could  not  be  that  of  mere  friendship.  There  was  a  half  timidity 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  addressed  me,  different  from  the 
self-possession  she  displayed  in  conversation  with  others.  In 
short,  there  were  a  thousand  of  those  little  signs,  visible  though 
indescribable,  that  Angelica  Staggers  knew  that  1  loved  her  and 
was  gratified  by  the  fact. 

Now  most  men  would  have  thrown  themselves  at  her  feet  and 
made  their  vows,  in  such  a  case ;  but  1  was  doubtful  whether  that 
was  the  most  safe  couise  to  pursue  in  order  to  secure  the  piize. 
It  struck  me  that  her  father  was  just  one  of  those  crusty  old 
gentlemen  that  look  on  a  yomag  fellow  as  little  better  than  a  pick- 
pocket, who  dares  to  ^n  a  daughter's  aflSsctions  without  first  ask- 
ing her  papa's  permission  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
i|«ttte  aware  that  young  ]adieadoo*t  like  to  be  aslwd  of  their  papas 
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balbro  tbey  are  asked  t1ieiiitel?ei ;  there  is  too  mneh  of  the  Ma- 
bomelm  mL  of  the  Continental  elyle  in  such  a  proceeding  to 
please  our  free-born  island  lassies.   Still,  I  might  get  orer  thai 

difficulty  by  explaining  how  hopeless  I  believed  it  to  bo  to  secare 
her  father  8  consent  at  all,  unless  T  got  \i  first,  I  was  right ;  and 
so  I  resolved  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Staggera^  and  explain 
my  sentiments. 

Did  any  one  of  my  readers  ever  drive  in  tandem  two  horses  that 
had  never  been  broken  to  harness  ?  Did  he  ever  let  off  a  blun- 
derbuss that  had  been  loaded  for  ten  years  ?  Did  ho  ever  walk 
through  long  grass  notoriously  full  of  venomous  snakes  ?  Did  he 
ever  ride  a  broken-kneed  horse  over  atony  ground?  Did  he  ever 
take  a  eold  ihower-bath  at  Chriatmaa  ?  Did  he  ever  propoae  the 
health  of  the  ladies  in  the  pieaence  of  the  ladies  themselves,  and 
hefore  he  had  at  alf  primed**  himself?  Did  he  erer  mdk  across 
a  narrow  greasy  plank  placed  across  a  chasm  some  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth  ?  If  he  has  done  all  or  any«of  these  feats,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  he  has  had  some  experience  of  nervoos 
work;  hot  if  he  has  never  been  back-parloured  with  a  grave, 
pompous  old  father,  of  whom  he  is  about  to  ask  his  daughter's 
hand,  then,  I  say  his  experience  of  real,  genuine,  "  nervous  work  " 
is  but  infantile  aifter  all.  Making  a  declaration  to  the  lady  herself 
is  nothing  to  it,  though  a  little  embarrassing  too  ;  but  then  you 
know  that  the  fair  one  is  in  as  much  trepidation  as  yourself,  and 
not  watching  you  with  a  cold  calculating  eye,  weighing  your  ex- 
pressions, and  drawing  conclusions  perhaps  prejudicial  to  your 
reputation  for  sense  or  honesty.  I  declare  that  I  would  not  go 
through  that  ordeal  again  for  the  wealth  of  the  Antipodes  (that 's 
the  last  new  phrase) :  and,  between  ourselves,  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  I  remain  to  this  daj  a  — ; — but  stay — I  am  anti- 
cipating. 

I  cannot  give  an  account  of  my  interview  with  Old  Staggers, 
becanse,  even  half  an  hour  after  it  was  over,  I  had  but  a  confused 
re«)]lection  of  what  took  place  at  it  I  only  know  that  it  haunted 
my  dreams  like  a  nightmare  for  nights  after.  I  was  eternally 
jumping  up  in  my  bed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  with  my  hair  half 
thrusting  my  night-cap  off  my  head,  in  the  midst  of  explaining 
my  intentions."  However,  a  great  point  was  gained — Mr.  Staggers 
agreed  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  match,  provided  my  &ther 
consented  also. 

"  1  shall  call  on  him  to-day,  my  young  friend,"  ho  said ;  "  so 
dine  with  us  at  Peckham  at  six,  and  you  shall  know  the  result.  I 
don't  forbid  your  going  there  earlier,  if  you  feel  inclined  to 

do  so.'* 

This  was  handsome.  I  expressed  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  and  at  once  took  a  Peckham  omnibus,  and  hastened  to 
Angelica. 

**  Missus  is  out,  sir;  and  so's  Miss  Staggers:  but  Miss  An- 
gelica *s  in  the  dxawing*room,  nr.** 
^  Very  well.  1 11  go  there— yon  needn't  show  me  np.^ 
So  saying,  I  sprang  li|^tly  upstaiia,  and  was  in  the  drawing- 
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one— nei  mg  ear».  tm  I  entsisd,  and  I  tarn  Si^^GK*  Bidiluii  iiiev« 
arm  very  hastiljii,  as<  i£  it  had  been  in  farr  closer  prasmiity  to 
the  waist  of  Angelica^  who^iaaa  at  the  piano,  than  I  i^hosld  hnm 
considered  at  all  necessary  in  an  ordinary  music  lesson. 

"  Oh  dear,  Mr.  Jones  !  how  you  did  startle  me,"  cried  Angelica^ 
blushing  terribly,  as  she  rose  to  shake  bands  with  vm,  ^  t  dkia'ft 
hear  you  coming  at  all,  1  assure  youi" 

I  didn't  need  that  assurancey.  aiuL  L  bdiave  1  said,  something  of 
the  sort.  * 

**  Mees  Angelica  so  feared,  dat  I  put  out  my  arm  to  stop  her 
fall  off  from  de  stool/'  said  Fidilini ;  and  he  looked  so-  perfeeily 
truthful  and  embamiMd  as  ka  ^flice^  datfligi  dmdiil  in»rintw 
begaa  to  b*  ailagred. 

I  fed  ^vte  nenmt  attiiia  prem*  mmmai^**  HMt  AagelieSb 

Indeed,  SigQQivyoii'  muu^mtf  ttkmrn  mttkm  af  mun  momm 
Isaaen*  to-day."* 

Signer  Fidilini  bowed  graceidlly  bis  wmmdf  maA  M  cm#  a  de«- 
ligbtad  look  at  Angelica;  Ibr  imm  she  nok  getiBg'  rid  of  that 
tiraanma  muaic-raaster  fon  my  sake  ?  FidUnna  packedi  af>  bia 
ynnan«Banfiagp  roll  of  aunfi,  andrladdiay  wm  gDed-dagr,  bowed 
kiaaaelf  out  of  the  room. 

We  were  alune  1  We  looked  uncomfortable,  and  we  feltao— ^ 
am  sure  of  it  in  her  case  as  welhaa^mji  om*. 

"  Angelica  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

She  started,  and  looked  surprised. 

**  Angelica,  I  love  you — ^n  ou  know  it :  but  you  do  not  know  kotq^ 
deeply  and  how  devotedly,"  &x .  &c.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  declaration,  because 
no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  usual  form  of  the  words  in  tlieaat 
cases.  It  is  aa  ^  atereotyped*  aa  an  Admiralty  SecretaryV  lelleiw 
— 4hiI  I  suppoae  it  aaeanea; little  bio«b»  or  whflfcadeal  ef  fibbing 
lovem  muat  bo  gnilty  of  wlwn  they  eemm  tm  t&e  grand  aeene  el 
Iha  doneatic  dnano.o£  "  lo^e ! 

Aagdica  bung  her  head,  and  blushed^  andf  pemad.   I  fek  she 
annov  and  1;  aeined  her  hand.  and.  began  to  cow  ia  wiah. 
Inaaeai  when  she  snetebed  it  from  me  ia  aneli  haaf,  tiwfe  het 
diamond  and  pearl  ring  scratched  my  fingeiL    I  was  amased ! 

Mr.  Joeeai  I  ean.  liaten  b»  mora.  I  aewra  you  1  mmi  Itataw 
no  more." 

**  Why  so  ?    Your  father  will  not  oppose  my  wislies  for — " 
It  is  not  tJuUy  sir :  it  is^  that  I  cannot  seciprocate  the  attach- 
ment you  profess  for  me.** 

*'  Oh  !  do  not  say  so — do  not — ^ 

**  If  you  have  any  generosity  in  your  heart,  Mr.  Jonesr,  you 
will  cease  this  strain  at  ouce.  You  have  mistaken  my  feelings 
altogether.** 

It's  diet  comed  FidiUm!"  I  criad  in  s  rage,  forgetting  my 
good-breeding. 

I  begt  81%  that  yon  iriU  noi  ua»  aueh  language  in  my  pre- 
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sence,  especially  with  xeference  to  a  pn^V-^i  Im 

tain  a  feeling  of — " 

Love!''  I  said,  with  %  atitpidly  indignant  laugh^  and  an 
attempt  at  an  air  of  tragedy.  **  But  I  care  not.  I  will  shoot  him 
within  twenty -fouiB,  or  he  shall  shoot  me aad  I  started  to  my 
feet  witli  a  thorough  deteniiiuatiou  to  call  out  Fidiiini  witiuMU  an 
hours^  delay. 

For  heavcn^s  sake  don't  speak  so/'  cried  AngeUca..  "  There 
wXL  hit  murder I  knoir  ke'U  fight,  and.you.Mght  kill — ? 

*^  Jhuk  ymmr  I  oughi.  hill  iUv— job:  jovkS(m\  seem  to  Imre 
mnj  (6m  lest  he  ihould  kill  me.    HoweTer,  he  ahall  hare  a 
~  I  ilioda  teiwda  thft  dbon. 
Stay,"  cried  Angelica:  and  she  seised  mjaim:  ^stay,  you 
~  tivnif  secrety  and  ihm.1  ^bnwmymii  oityowgonaanlj. 
i»  my  husband ! " 
Fidilini  ? — the  de?il !  ^  I  exclaimed. 
^'Wtt  ara  Ymvately  ourad;'  said  Anjslirs,,  *'hak^  in  Ihe 
pnsseiiii.do'not  let — *' 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  and  Mba 
Staggers,  who  entered  the  room,  to  our  great  discomtiture.  Ange- 
lica, with  iin  appealing  look  towards  me,  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

If  ever  a  poor  wretch  felt  himself  in  an  uncomfurt^ible  position^. 
I  did  at  that  moment,  and  during  the  rest  of  that  evening.  Mr. 
Staggers  brought  liome  a  city  friend  with  him,  obviously  to  avoid 
a  tete-a-tete  with  nie  after  dinner,  but  he  took  care  to  inform  me, 
in  a  whisper,  that  his  negotiation  with  my  father  had  failed.  I 
dare  say  he  waavei^  mnaht  wipriaed  at  the  cool  indifference  with 
which  I  MsiMd  tUa.  giaee  of  mfarmsrinn,       ha  little  hnav 

■ssa  the*  rawinta  aC  the  papas,  in  lha  pniainf 


Of  ail  the  mtUL  little  homa.  that  em  lived»  deeidedly  that 
girf  ia  iha  BKMa.eoiDplete  !  thought  I,  as- 1  watched  the  quiet  and 

composed  manner  in  which  Angelica  behaved  during,  dinaery  aad 
tha  efaaiDg.  wlndl  fallowed.  Sim  played  aad  sang  as  fiosa^  aa 
erer,  and  even  expressed  her  sonrow.  that  Sigpoc  Fidilini  was  not 
present,  that  she  might  sing  one  of  her  papa's  favourite  duets.  If 
he  had  been  present,  1  believe  I  should  have  strangled  the  fellow 
against  all  resistance. 

How  I  passed  that  niglit,  I  wont  say,  but  I  did  not  sleep. 

Next  morning  I  was  at  the  office  as  usual,  and  really  trying  to 
work  hard  to  keep  my  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  Angelica.  About 
ten  o'clock,  my  father  rushed  into  the  room  where  I  was  seated  at 
the  desk,  in  company  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

•*  Villain  !  '*  cried  Staggers,  to  me. 
You  young  sconndrel!"  acieamed  my  father. 

I  was  really  alarmed,  for  I  thought  that  both  those  respectable 
elderly  gendemen  most  have  gone  mad.  I  staredi  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment. 

"  Where's  my  daughter  ?**  bawled  Staggers. 
Answer,  sir !"  shouted  my  father,  as  1  looked,  if  possible,  still 
more  surprised. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 
"  You  lie,  sir,*'  cried  Staggers. 

"You  are  quibbling,  sir,"  added  my  father;  "we  don*t  ask 
where  she  is  at  tliis  very  moment ;  you  know  what  we  mean." 
"  Is  she  married  ? "  said  Staggers :  "  answer  that.** 
«« Really,  I—* 

^  Answer  plainly,  sir,  and  withonl  shuffling^  cried  mj  faiher. 
I  heUeve  she  is,*'  I  answered. 

Believe  !  why,  you  young  Tillain,  when  joa  ibioi9  whether  you 
have  married  her  or  not,  how  daie  yoa  talk  about  what  yon 

believe 

^/  many  her!  J'm  not  mairied  to  herl**  I  eried,  in  aor- 

prise. 

"What  the  does  all  this  mean?**  exclaimed  my  father, 

losing  all  patience.  Miss  Staggers  has  run  oSftom  her  iather*a 
house — with  yoM,  it 's  suspected." 

"  Indeed  ! I  exclaimed,  internipting  him  ;  "  then  I  suppose  I 
may  tell  the  truth ,  no  douht  she  is  gone  with  her  husband, 
Fidilini.'* 

Never  shall  I  forget  old  Staggers*  rage  and  surprise  when  he 
heard  my  simple  story  ;  nor  his  savage  indignation  when  my 
father  (thinking  only  of  his  own  sou  being  out  of  a  mess)  ex« 
claimed : — 

"  I  *m  deuced  glad  of  it.** 


I  am  going  to  the  christening  of  Madame  Fidilini's  sevenih 
child  to-morrow.  They  like  an  old  bachelor  for  a  godfiither  some- 
times, because  he  has  no  other  children  than  godchildren  to  pro- 
vide for.  Grandpapa  Staggers  will  be  there,  and  ao  will  grand- 
mamma and  grand-aunt;  and  the  latter  will  be  very  attentive  to 
me,  but  6he*s  more  pinched  than  ever,  and  looks  like  a  dried 
herring  in  figure  and  complexion.  I  sliall  dine  with  old  Staggers 
afterwards,  and  he  has  some  superb  claret,  much  better  stuff  than 
— welly  never  mind,  I  have  done  1 
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BY  AN  OXFOBD  MAM. 


'  I  HAVB  made  it  a  rale  nerer  to  tUow  public  erents,  whatever 
libenr  magnitude  or  moment,  to  interfeve  with  my  private  amme- 
aenta;  and  ao,  thoogh  I  haTe  no  donbt  iliat»  to  me  the  legidar 
ilielorical  phiaaOy  we  are  ahunbering  on  the  brink  of  a  ▼olcanoy*' 
I  waa  not  deterred  bj  the  Rasrian  uUimaium  horn  enjojring 
vyaelf  during  Ascot  week.  It  ia  scarcely  poaaible  to  realize  the 
prospect  of  war,  in  such  iiiie  weather  as  this,  unless  it  be  the 
ammc  hoatilitiea  on  the  plains  of  Chobham.  On  a  warm  Jnne 
day,  whh  ezcarsion  trains  (on  which  accidents  are  no  longer  of 
daily  occurrence)  tempting  one  from  metropolitan  duties  to  everr 


should  stir  all  well-regulated  minds,  on  the  ultimate  chances  of 
any  alteration  taking  place  in  the  mode  of  worship  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  or  the  effects  of  the  "  Kossack  watering  his 
steeds  in  the  Rhine.**  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  im» 
pending,  and  am  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  "the  balance  of 
European  power  ***  and  the  "  faith  of  treaties.**  I  would  not  fiddle, 
like  Nero,  when  Rome  was  on  fire,  nor  did  I  ever  in  any  way 
encoorage  those  eccentric  pbilanthopiata  who  annnallj^  celebrate 
the  downftU  of  Poland  by  a  cItic  bau.  Bnt,  during  tma  week,  in 
spite  of  Prince  Menachikoil^  and  hia  modest  proposiua,  the  Greek 
watera  ^  and  the  sqoadrona  cruising  in  them,  and  the  iall  of  funda 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  I  have  been  nnrestrainedly  enjoying 
myaelf  at  Oxford,  Ascot  and  Henley.  I  need  not  tell  my  readers^ 
who  were  all  there,  of  the  style  in  which  Teddington  won  the  plate 
of  the  "Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,**  or  bow,  on  the  banks  of  Isis, 
the  vociferous  undergraduates  cheered  and  mobbed  Mr.  Disraeli, 
nntil  they  fairly  drove  him  out  of  the  town. 

To  all  Oxonians  and  Cantabs,  and  to  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, this  Regatta  has  become  what  the  "  Times"  news- 
paper calls  "  a  great  fact."  In  the  town  itself  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  institution.  To  the  influx  of  cash  during  the  aquatic  week  the 
hotel-keeper  and  the  publican  (not  to  mention  sinners  of  other 
callings)  look  forward  as  a  compensation  for  the  unremunerating 
quiescence  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Local  scullers  and 
roweia  impatiently  expect  a  trinmph  in  th^  own  **  reach."  The 
heUu  of  tne  place  choose  their  muslins  in  May  with  an  eapecial 
▼iew  to  nndeigradnate  admiration,  wbOe  their  maiden  annta  and 
citizen  fiithers  aie  haunted  by  dumal  fbrebodinga  of  disaalers 
which  may  happen  to  their  knockers,  and  tremulooa  anticipations 
for  their  window-panes. 

WeU,  my  dear  boating,  or  non-boating  reader,  suppose  na  to 
hftre  arrived  together  any  regatta  day  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  at  this  fine  old  town  on  the  banka  of  Father  Thames.  We 
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wUl  not  imagine  it  to  be  a  wet  daj,  because  ibat  is  not  the  normal 
state  of  the  aillur.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  for 
ndn  is  as  hostile  to  the  troe  interests  of  regattas  as  to  that  of 
pic-nics.  It  any  be  hens  xeanikedy  thatil  4oa$  laim  oo  the  re- 

cnrrence  of  this  great  event  aboat  once  in  three  or  (perhaps  to  be 
more  accarste)  dree  times  in  five  years,  and  it  rains  on  only  one 

of  the  two  days,  and  on  that  day,  although  the  company  is  some- 
what select  and  limited,  and  includes  only  those  who  are  aqusti- 
cally  earnest,  yet  the  sport  is  always  good.  Well,  I  said  just  now, 
we  would  suppose  ourselves  to  have  arrived,  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  we  must  lia\'c  previously  started,  and  therefore  one  word 
on  that.  Well,  then,  {^ranted  fine  weather;  myself  up  early  (not 
ofteu  the  case),  breakfast  coiufortably  over  (by  the  by,  they  are 
always  uncomfort«ible)  at  my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  you 
having  declined  to  breakfast  witli  nie  (in  which  you  showed  your 
-good  taste),  punctually  meeting  me  in  time  for  an  early  train  at 
the  great  railway  terminus,  Paddiugton.  Granted  also  a  great 
rush  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  of  all  sorts  and  seniori^. 
•There  is  the  badly  diessed  fieshman,  whose  apparel  is  a  sort 
of  mixture  between  &st  and  dow;  the  noinly  attired,  but  yet 
inerB  congruous  and  confident  under- gimduste,  who  hss  not  loa^ 
achiered  Uttle*fD,  and  is  not  yet  victimized  by  thoogfals  of  degree; 
diere  is  the  unmistakable  difference  between  Oxonians  and  Can- 
tabs,  which  an  experienced  eye  can  always  see.  Some  are  read- 
ing the  Times,"  one  or  two  (I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  they  aie  llw 
•ons  of  country  gentlemen  of  Sibthorpian  calibre)  the  Morning 
Herald;"  a  great  many  arc  making  small  bets  very  largely;  a  few 
that  have  come  together  are  chatting,  while  others  are  wishing  to 
talk  to  their  neighbours,  but  dare  not  trample  on  university 
jetiquette,  for  they  have  not  been  introduced.* 

Granted  also,  that  we  stop  at  a  country  town  on  the  river,  not 
many  miles  from  Henley,  and  that  we  pass  through  this  place 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  like  many  other  country  towns,  for  it  hius  a 
church  with  a  cluck  that  never  goes  right,  a  towu-holl,  a  pump,  and 
a  post-office),  and  caD  at  the  house  of  some  very  charming  and 
hospitaUe  Driends  of  mine,  to  whom  we  mention,  quite  cusorily, 
that  we  are  presently  going  to  drive  over  to  Henley,  and  are  isune- 
dialely  invited  to  accompany  them  in  their  carriage.  Granted,  in 
fine,  that  we  have  had  a  very  delightful  drive,  fallen  very  much  in 
love  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  party,  who  are  very  pretQTi  and 
(as  we  at  first  imagined)  taken  up  a  good  position,  with  the  car- 
riage in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  which  commands  the  magnifi- 
cent reach  of  river,  where  the  contests  will  take  place.  In  an 
instant  twenty  ragged  rascals  surround  us,  and  demand  vocifer- 
ously tbeii'  several  rights  to  take  care  of  the  carriage  and  horses. 

*  There  is  a  verr  old  stnry  of  two  men  of  the  same  college  meeting  on  JMout 
Bfcme  mid  not  tpeaking ;  and  k  it  still  better  authenticated  tliat  an  Okford^mant 
some  years  ago,  seeing  another  firovinin<:  in  the  Isi«,  passed  by  like  the  Priest 
and  Lcvite  in  the  parable,  atid  afti-iwurds  rt  -ntted  ver}' deeply  to  a  mutual 

friend  iliut  it  was  i|uiie  out  ul  ius  power  to  Mve  poor   ,  for  they  liad 

never  been  introduced. 
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Mj  hiaodm  haro  bmigbt  (beir  owa  Mfraati  wkh  ihfim«  but  itiH 

i^f  dogffOTt,  to  dM  oadiuigermg  of  tbe  aludU  thoiiof.  BefiMi 
iImm  iallovs  mm  datoa  off  oar  vnilid  ofibita,  tliwe  gsrp«M  aat 
•B  OMBh  ttde  of  tbe  canuget  noiailf  wgoMting^Mt  tlieir  haods  may 
W  croeaed  with  silver,  and  threatening  oa  OM  and  all  wkb  tklo 
^  loagaritj  of  Mothaaelah,  aad  an  o&piing  proportioBately  nvna^ 
oufi.  Before  I  can  fat  my  purse  out  to  bribe  them  to  move  on, 
the  prophetese  uearest  me  ha.s  stated  most  audibly  that  I  love  the 
pretty  lady  (Miss  Arabella),  that  the  pretty  lady  loves  me,  that  we 
shall  be  married  in  three  months,  and  that  Providence  will  twice 
bless  us  with  twins,  and  these  only  four  of  a  goodly  heritai^T  of 
thirteen  children.  Miss  Arabella  blushed  hot.  I  am  a  shy  young 
man,  and  so  looked  away  very  confusedly,  attempting  to  make  an 
unimportant  observation  on  the  probability  of  there  being  a  shower^ 
there  not  being  at  the  time  a  chance  oi  anything  of  the  kuid. 

Before  we  have  recoTered  from  tbe  efi'ects  of  this  moat  impropar 
vHicinalioat  a  atost  anao*  in  a  bine  jaekat  aad  Ammti  oontimMe 
tiona,  obaaraa  to  9M^  in  aconidantial  tonoy  thatyfa  iMlf  a  Cfl0«n» 
be  wUl  diae  off  tbe  bri4fa  into  tbe  nvar*  Fmnb  a  aoat  a€  «nooaa» 
ibctable  and  nMitiffiom  wiab  to  gat  ad  of  bia,  oran  by  aaaing  biai 
dioam  hjawalf,  or  almost  equally  in  bopea  of  bia  atailinf  off  widi 
tbe  aaooey,  I  reply,  in  a  wbiq>er,  that  i  am  prepared  to  advance 
the  aoBi  requineo.  To  my  aatomsbmeBt,  instead  of  clutching  tbe 
coin  himself,  he  requests  me  to  deposit  it  in  tbe  hand  of  a  by- 
stander, ascends  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  young  ladies,  divesting  himself  of  the  blue  jacket,  and 
indeed  every  thing  except  the  aforesaid  continuations,  and,  to  the 
alarm  of  their  mamma,  rapidly  becoming  hysterical,  goes  (jff  he.id- 
long  into  the  river.  Scarcely  able  to  conceal  niy  exidtation  at  the 
facetious  expenditure  of  my  half-crown,  I  fortunately  detect  in  the 
crowd  my  friend  Tondinson,  who  was  one  of  my  set  at  Oxford, 
and  who  has  now  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Henley.  I 
drag  Tomlinson  over,  introduce  him  to  Arabella,  and  then  rim 
acaroaa  tbe  road,  to  ask  Spankey  and  Taeror,  wbo  are  botb  making 
booka  on  tbe  regatta,  wbat  tbe  odda  aie.  I  take  tbia  opportunity 
of  atrolliog  down  witb  tbeae  tiro  aporting  wortbiea  to  tbe  river 
aide,  wbile  tbe  Rev.  Tomlinaon  ia  auJcuag  bioMelf  agreeable  to 
tbe  fair  occupanta  of  tbe  carriage.  On  tbe  way  we  are  requested 
ta  indulge  in  the  pleaaant  pastime  of  atick-jdaying,  and  win  in* 
naMfable  useless  toys,  which  we  throw  to  a  crowd  of  amaU  bo3ra» 
wbo  scramble  for  tbem.  Xben,  in  despite  of  conatableay  tbe  ancient 
game  of  thimble-rig  is  being  clandestinely  earned  on  in  camera 
and  quiet  nooks  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  Wiiile  we  are  watching 
a  freshman,  who  is  always  quite  conlident  that  he  knows  under 
which  thimble  the  pea  is,  and  see  him,  in  spite  of  his  acuteness, 
lose  three  half-sovereigns,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  three 
Henleians  running  past  us  in  a  frantic  manner,  cheering  a  sculler, 
who  is  progressing  very  sUiwly,  and  in  such  zig-zag  fashion,  that 
you  think,  fur  a  moment,  that,  the  wind  is  ahead,  and  he  is  tacking. 
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The  cante  of  exaltation  to  llie  thvae  pedoftrians  on  tbe  bank  it 
liie  iict  iliat»  in  the  amiatie  straggle,  their  fiiend  Popjoy  Imm  dw^ 
lanced,  bj  eone  lengtna,  lua  local  ii?al  Pedder.  Tbe  ezcitenenl 
ia  maddeniDg.  Pedmr  baa  foor  fiienda  fumbg  by  bia  tide,  lend- 
ing  the  air  with  Ibelr  tboula  of  encoonmBenl.  Popjoy  growing 
dated  with  Yictoiy,  becomes  careless^  and  atandiDg  rather  too  long 
on  one  tack,  runs  his  skiff  bead-foiemoat  into  tbe  bank,  and  there 
sticks  fast  Peddei's  backers  yell  with  malignant  joj,  and  he,  « 
gathering  fresh  courage  from  his  antagonists  mishap,  jeiks  bia 
skiff  forward  (this,  my  non-boating  reader,  is  called  "  putting  on  a 
spurt"),  and  runs  the  stationary  Popjoy  down,  in  rowing  phrase- 
ology, '*  bumps  "  him.  "  A  foul "  is  claimed  for  both  parties ;  the 
dispute  grows  warm,  and  Popjoy  and  Pedder,  with  their  several 
friends  and  patrons,  rush  off  to  the  umpires,  before  whom  they 
carry  on  the  controversy.  The  umpires,  one  of  whom  is  classical, 
and  quotes  three  times  "  Non  nostrum  inter  vos,"  &c.,  while 
another  of  satirical  vein,  calls  them  Arcades  ambo,"  and  trans- 
lates it  (aftde)  **botb  are  cmb"  at  length  give  a  decision,  bat 
what  it  waa  I  really  never  cared  to  inmuvsy  and  cannot  theiefine 
infonn  mr  reader.  I  leave  Tkevor  ana  SpariD^r  betting  about  n 
trick  with  three  cards,  which  a  vagabond  waa  displaying  to  n 
select  knot  of  men  round-  him,  much  to  his  self-aggfandizenient» 
and  return  to  the  ladies  on  the  bridge.  The  Rev.  Tondinson,  who 
is  veiy  strong  in  small  talk,  is  still  there — the  ladies  are  all  laugh- 
ing. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  I  have  not  been  missed,  and  need 
not  apologize  for  my  absence.  But  Tomlinson,  of  course,  rallies 
me,  and  says  that,  during  my  wanderings  on  the  bank,  it  seemed 
to  the  ladies  "  the  bridge  of  sighs.**  "  Pons  asinorum,"  I  retort,  in 
a  low  voice,  to  the  reverend  wag.  He  takes  forthwith  to  conun- 
drums, informs  the  ladies  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
spirit-rappings  and  table-moving,  because  he  says  the  table,  as  it 
goes  round,  is  a  circulating  medium.  He  asserts  that  wlien  the 
spirits  do  not  reply,  it  is  because  they  do  not  care  a  rap  for  the 
intenrosator,  and,  waxing  clssrieal,  avers  that  the  Horatian  reason 
Ibr  taUe-moving  is  ^'Solvnntnr  risn  tsbole.**  I  finish  the  line 
to  him,  ttt  missus  abibis,**  and  Tomlinson  thinking  that,  after 
his  jokes,  he  can  make  what  ia  called  a  ^  atrong  ezity**  takea  off 
simultaneously  his  hat — and  himselfl 

By  this  lime  tbe  bridge  looks  gayer,  the  river  more  beautiful, 
and  the  whole  scene  more  exciting.  The  bands  are  playing 
popular  polkaa  and  stirring  waltzes  on  the  barge;  the  church 
bells  are  ringing,  the  sun  comes  out  brightly,  and  the  wide  reach 
of  river  sparkles  below  us  :  the  two  university  eight-oar  boats  pass 
under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  on  their  way  to  the  starting  post. 
Every  one  is  lunching  on  the  canriages,  although  tlic  dust  is  blow- 
ing into  the  champagne  and  the  lobster  salad.  The  gipsies  are  as 
troublesome  as  e\  er.  University  men,  in  neck-ties  of  dark  blue 
and  light  blue,  many  with  "zephyrs,"  a  few  with  white  liats,  and 
many,  I  fear,  smoking,  pass  to  and  fro.  The  little  iron  steamer 
firom  a  neighbouring  town,  runs  up  and  down  the  river,  with  its 
Lilliputian  fimnel  puffing  and  snorting  most  hilariously ;  on  the 
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left  bank,  some  people  enjoy  the  Regatta,  in  a  haughty  and  exclu- 
sive manner  firom  their  own  windows  and  gardens ;  the  right  bank 
is  crowded  with  spectators,  and  with  the  green  fields  behind,  and 
the  well-w  ooded  hill  above  them,  there  lies  before  us  such  a  sight 
as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

But  the  race  of  the  day  will  noir  take  place.  Popjoy  and  Pedder 
we  forgotten.  A  coDtest  between  a  coUege  at  Cambridge  and  the 
Coraair  Cltib  has  gone  off  withont  enthoaasm,  bnt  noir  Oxfoid  and 
Cambridge,  with  picked  river  beroesi  wHl  ttrive  for  aquatie  pie* 
eminence  Now,  j^ausible  yoong  gentlemen^  of  a  sporting  Vam^ 
with  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  aii  if  yon  will  lay  the  odds  on 
Oxford.  Of  coarse  you  reply  that  yon  expect  he  will  lay  thei|i 
on  Cambridge ;  a  smaU  bet,  on  even  terms,  is  concluded,  and  you 
feel,  for  the  time,  very  sporting  indeed.  The  boats  have  started ; 
not  three  or  four,  but  three  or  four  hundred,  shouting  maniacs  rush 
along  the  river  side ;  Tomlinson,  who  passes  me  at  the  moment, 
observes  drilv  that  there  is  "  a  run  on  the  bank."  1  have  so  often 
run  over  people,  and  been  run  over  at  Henley,  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, T  stay  with  the  ladies.  It  is  a  stoutly  contested  race.  If 
you  want  a  description  of  it,  read  the  fifth  .i^neid,  or  **  Bell's  Life.'* 
In  the  latter  you  may  find,  some  two  or  three  years  back,  pro- 
foundest  criticisms  by  Charon,  and  slashing  letters  from  Menippus 
^-Cerberus  also  had  bis  bark.  Suffice  it  that  Oxford  wins — 1  am 
in  ecstasies.  From  the  combined  effects  of  the  cbsmpagne  and 
the  victory,  I  feel  almost  maudlin  with  sentimentsl  joy,  and  so  I 
stioll  np  the  town  by  myself  and  muse  over  past  Begaltas.  There 
stsnds  the  balcony  of  the  inn  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  crowd 
of  small  boys  as  Feargus  O'Connor — a  frolic  long  ago  chronicled 
in  ^  Bentley's  Miscellany."  There  is  the  long  room  used  on 
Sundays  for  schismatical  teaching,  which  we,  with  daring  pro- 
fimity,  turned  into  a  theatre,  and  in  it  played  clasnc  tragedy, 
travesties  most  laughable,  and  screaming  farce.  Which  of  ns 
does  not  remember  the  pulpit  in  the  green  room  }  who  can  forget 
bow  Stapyldon  and  I,  who  were  noble  Greek  youths  in  the  tragedy, 
had  but  one  pair  of  sandals  between  us,  and  how  he  went  on  in 
his  stockings;  how  I  had  to  borrow  a  sheet  from  the  hotel  for  a 
toga;  how  Herringhani,  having  to  pronounce  a  benediction  in 
blank  verse,  on  the  youthful  hero  of  the  play,  put  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  said,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  boy how  Stapyldon,  having  appointed  his  man-servant 
check-taker,  the  ssid  check-taker  got  dnmk,  and  when  a  great 
dvic  authority  presented  an  order  for  admission,  signed  by  Staply- 
don,  the  inebfiated  treasurer  first  denied  him  entranocy  and,  on  Ida 
lomonstrstingy  thrashed  him. 

Next  I  pass  a  spot  where  we  pulled  down  a  pig-aty,  and  erected 
a  barricade,  but,  as  Cicero  says  of  Athens  ^'quaeunque  ingredimur 
in  aliquam  historiam  vestigium  ponimus;**  and  as  I  should  only 
grow  more  sentimental  as  I  think  over  those  days  of  reckless 
jollity,  I  will,  therefore,  cry  **  vive  valeque "  to  my  reader,  and 
tell  him  that,  though  I  stiU  go  to  Henley,  I  am  now  a  wiaer  and 
a  sadder  men. 
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The  spirits  sad  the  powers  of  Nortli,  East,  and  West,  the  Sooth 
bein^  ideDttiled  with  Ike  East,  meet  at  that  central  point  of  the  oH 
eontinent,  tfie  Bosphonis,  and  eany  on,  as  they  haTO  done  for  cen- 
tBries>  an  htreterate  straggle*  Oiceee,  IVrsta,  and  Scjtbia  flset 
and  fonglit  there  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  fortune  of  the 
qnarrel  has  stnee  then  gone  erery  way,  yet  been  nerer  definitelT 
decided.  Greece  conquered  Asia,  and  Asia,  in  torn,  conqnerea 
Greece.  Turban  has  succeeded  helmet,  the  crescent  the  cross. 
Now  the  cocked  hat  must  have  its  day,  and  the  Papas  threaten 
to  make  short  work  of  the  Mufti. 

Nations  will  never  want  pretexts  for  interfering:  with  one  another. 
In  the  olden  times,  it  was  a  plain  sffind  and  dclirer  quarrel, — the 
strong  came  to  strip  and  enslave  the  weak.  Now-a-days,  con- 
querors come  forward  with  much  more  politeness  in  their  mani- 
festos. They  arc  never  actuated  by  avarice  or  ambition — oh,  nol 
it  would  be  a  very  cams  belli  to  suspect  them.  Sometimes  tlie 
"wolf  says  to  the  lamb,  you  are  troubling  the  popular  waters,  you 
are  too  noisy,  too  democratic,  and  I  will  devour  yon.  But  eren 
this  is  growing  exploded,  and  now  the  pretext  is  hnmanity.  Eng- 
land, with  great  phihtnthropy,  has  eoerced  the  whole  worid  to  jom 
the  crusade  agmnstUack  slarenr.  And  now  Russia  says,  she  w9l 
not  have  Christians  maltreated  by  Mahomedans.  The  Czar  stands 
ferth  as  the  patron  of  all  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  demands  to  be  recognised  as  such. 

Hereupon  all  the  press  of  JLiondon  and  Paris  set  up  a  elamonr, 
that  Russia  demands  the  sovereignty  over  the  twelve  millfons  of 
Turkish  Christians,  leaving  but  two  millions  of  Turkish  Mahom- 
edans for  the  Sultan  to  reign  over.  This  is  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  case,  that  it  had  better  he  rectified  at  once.  However, 
the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  may  be  twelve  millions  to  three 
or  four  millions  of  Mahomedans,  counting  the  Arnauts  ;  in  Asia 
there  are  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  Turks  to  one  or  two  of  Chris- 
tians. Then,  again,  the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  con- 
glomerated in  the  northern  provinces :  four  millions  in  Bulgaria,, 
four  millions  in  Wallachia  iod  Moldavia,  one  million  in  Servia. 
With  respect  to  all  these,  Russia  makes  no  demand  beyond  the 

Bat  before  proceeding  to  ghre  sndi  local  and  personal  sketches 
as  may  pourtray  the  seat  of  strife,  and  aflbrd  some  acquaintance 
with  its  dramatis  penon^,  let  us  state  the  case  and  the  quarrel 
briefly  and  impartiany  and  tmly,  without  either  bowing  the  kneo^ 
or  blowing  the  tnimpet,  as  is  the  necessity  of  diurnal  writers. 

The  gallant  and  prominent  part  which  France  took  in  the  great 
crusades  is  well  known.  It  is  well  known  also,  that  French  and 
other  knights  established  kingdoms  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  those  kingdoms,  founded  convents  and  Latin  churches. 
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When  the  kingf^Ms  were  overthrown,  the  convents  and  churches 
remained.  The  French  made  what  terms  tbcj  could  for  tbeoi, 
amounting  iadeed  to  mere  compUineittarj  words,  such  as  tbt  giF* 
iiig  tbm  tlR  1mj8  of  tiie  CiMveh  of  Hbt  Holy  SopolciMro^  tem 
wWA  ikt  Tinks  aon  forgot  Wbrn,  knrevor,  IVmcw  tlM  F&itl 
SHioaD  allf  of  tlie  Tnik  agmol  Im  gml  mal  CImHos  IW  Viai^ 
iSbm  FwmAy  mtmall j  in  faroar  at  Contanthiopio,  laade  bm  of  H 
tD  procnre  protection  for  the  eooTflBta  and  cliMf  kat  of  the  Half 
iMod  and  of  the  Archipelago. 

A  oeatory  later,  the  French  eoagbt  to  malce  active  ase  of  their 
priTilege,  and  und(  r  the  inflaence  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  Jesuits 
were  despatched  to  Constantinople,  as  well  as  to  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  to  g:ain  a  footiTig.  In  these  attempts,  the  French  were 
opposed  by  tlio  envoys  of  Venice  and  of  England,  who  represented 
the  Jf-uits  not  only  as  disturbers  of  tlie  peace,  but  as  emissaries  of 
Spain.  A  Crreek  ])rie8t,  of  the  name  of  Metaxa,  at  this  time,  had 
set  up  a  printing-oflice  al  Constantinople,  for  the  circulation  of 
religious  works,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  national  creed.  The 
Jesuits  got  up  a  tumult  and  intrigue,  had  Metaxa  sent  to  piison, 
and  his  books  seized.  But  Sir  Thomas  Roe  defeated  this  coa* 
■piwcyyaDd  labonred  so  aflbetaally,  thai  ha  procniad  tka  coaiplala 
•simliioB  of  Ihe  JesnitSy  not  only  horn  Coiwlintiaople,  bat  Unm 
Brnttf  horn  Naxoa,  and  firom  Jenisalata.  Not  tSk  tke  efforts  of  Do 
Hariajy  tke  French  an^bassadofy  thoogh  aided  hf  the  Anstrian 
aaroy,  could  fererse  the  victorj  gained  bj  tha  aavogra  of  En^iMid 
and  Venice  over  the  Jesuits. 

The  French  joomals  have  boco  trumpeting  the  great  respect  paid 
at  Constantinople  to  the  envoys  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Yet  the 
elder  Kipriuli,  when  Grand  Vizier,  ordered  M.  de  La  Haye,  the 
French  envoy,  to  receive  the  bastinado.  The  very  same  envoy 
returned  in  1(>65,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  refusing  to  rise  as  the 
ambassador  entered,  the  latter  flung  the  Capitulations  at  liis  feet*' 
Whereat  the  Vizier  called  him  a  .lew,  the  chamberlain  took  the 
stool  from  under  La  Hayc,  and  began  to  thrash  him  with  it — La 
Haye  drew  his  sword,  wljen  a  tschaoush  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear; 
and  llie  Vizier  Kipriuli  ended  by  shutting  him  up  for  three  days. 
The  whole  stoiy,  with  the  references,  will  be  found  in  Hanamer 
(Book  69.)  lioais  Ihe  Fovrleentb,  howerer,  avenged  this  insolt; 
ar  coop^ed  the  Tnrhs  so  fiur  to  make  lepaiatioii,  as  to  vecaiTe 
vkh  gnat  honour  another  French  a»bassaclor.  The  CapHolatioiia 
wwn  reneved ;  the  Latins  wcfe  placad  la  possossiaa  of  Uie  Hoiy 
Sepalchrey  and  as  no  Fsver  of  any  inportanee  then  amppotieA  the 
ciuBM  of  the  Greek  Charob,  whilst  Anatria  and  Franc^e  snstainad 
the  supremacy  of  the  Latins,  the  latter  pursued  their  advantages  at 
Jsrasalem.  The  French  renewed  their  Capitulations  in  1740,  and 
even  later.  But  with  French  philosophy,  and  the  revolution  which 
it  produced,  the  anxieties  of  France  were  little  turned  towards  the 
Holy  Land.  lionaparteV  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  attack  on 
Acre,  leit  the  French  small  chance  of  prt?serving  influence  or 
privilege  at  Jerusalem.  And  Ponjoulat,  tlie  great  champion  of 
French  rights,  admits  that,  when  he  visited  the  Holj  Land  some 
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tweDly  or  tiurt^  yem  tinoe,  there  wit  not  a  single  Fieneh  aonk 
or  ecelflnastie  in  Pileitine 

During  a  qnarter  of  aceDtniy^Fraooe  had waired  the  rightaad 
lost  the  habit  of  being  the  first  Catholic  power,  and  a  Bonaparte 
had  few  claims  to  the  inheritanee  of  aorereignty  from  Grodfrej  of 
BouiUon.  During  that  long  suspensioD  of  the  rehgioiis  seal  and 
influence  of  France,  the  Greek  Ubiueh  had  grown  in  power  and 
numbers  at  Jeniaalem.  An  Emperor,  professing  the  creed  of  thia 
Church,  had  sprung  to  the  first  rank  in  the  East  and  in  Asia.  In 
1808,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  burnt. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  Greeks  who  rebuilt  it.  The  French  were 
absorbed  in  other  anxieties  and  stniggles.  At  length,  in  J  814 
and  1815,  the  Most  Christian  King  of  France  owed  his  throne  in 
great  measure  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  could  scarcely  in 
gratitude  proceed  to  dispute  the  ascendancy  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Jerusalem.  What  was  gained  by  the  French  was,  in  fact,  craved 
and  won  from  Russia's  condescension. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  the  French  gorem* 
ment  poraoed  a  donhle  mode  of  recovering  ascendancy  in  the 
Holy  Land.  It  at  the  same  time  anpported  Mahomed  Ali  in  hia 
project  of  getting  posseaaion  of  Sjria»and  supported  the  Maronitea 
in  their  scheme  of  becoming  independent  In  thia  double  purpoae 
the  French  were  totally  defeated.  Bnt  as  they  persisted  in  convert- 
ing their  ancient  Catholicism  into  political  capital,  England  and 
Prussia  appointed  a  Protestant  bishop  at  Jerusalem.  And  thus  were 
the  three  great  Christian  princes  represented  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  an  unwise  policy  of  the  French  President  to  stir  that  ques- 
tion of  rivalry  with  Russia  at  Jerusalem.  The  hope  of  rmdering  the 
Latin  or  Italian  church  predominant  in  the  Levant,  or  in  any  part 
of  it,  is  futile.  If  Christianity  survive  east  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Mediterranean,  it  must  evidently  be  in  some  form  of  the  Greek 
or  old  Oriental  persuasion.  In  Jerusalem,  however,  and  for  the 
church  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre  there  was  certainly  a  difficulty. 
The  Greeks  not  only  claimed  to  worship  there,  but  claimed  also  the 
right  of  performing  an  annual  miracle,  that  of  getting  down  the 
aacred  fire  firom  heaven,  which  illumes  that  tomb.  Thia  sacred  fire 
ia  in  reality  the  act  of  aguaidian,  who  introduces  a  lighted  candle  . 
into  the  aperture  at  the  right  moment  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jewa  would  not  conaent  to  be  partiea  to  auch  a  mystification. 
Bnt  the  fees  were  enhanced  and  produced  by  ity  and,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  could  not  dispense  with  it.  Hence  the  atruggle  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  of  which  it  might  be  truly  aaid,  as  of  the  Teofile 
of  old,  thai  the  Houae  of  Prayer  waa  converted  inro  a  den  of 
thievea. 

The  French  Government  thought  that  if  it  respected  the  demar- 
cations and  the  treaties  of  Europe  in  great  things,  it  might  at  least 
show  its  zeal  and  gain  advantage  in  small  ones.  To  recover,  at 
least,  a  parity  of  right  with  the  Greeks  in  Jerusalem  seemed  one 
of  these  humble  questions,  which  might  be  pushed  to  any  length, 
and  which  would  vastly  flatter  Rome,  without  offending  Vienna  or 
Sl  Petersburg. 
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A  •■■yl^y  ambassador  was  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Ereiy  one 
in  Paris  knew  the  Marquis  of  Lsvalette,  who,  notwitkstandiiig 
Ml  mmaef  was  no  eonneetkm  of  eitlier  Uie  fsmons  ooamundflr 
«f  Iko  bi|^lB  of  Msks,  nor  of  that  follower  of  Napoleon,  whom 
8k  Robert  Wilson  sared.  The  Man|pis  ot  Lcfsletle  was  rather 
ftnown  for  bdng  ao  impaasiooed  admirer  of  Fanny  Elsler.  His 
first  enqdojr  in  diptomacy  was  that  of  Secretary  to  Monsieur  de 
Sereejr,  wbo  was  sent  bjr  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Guizot,  ambassador 

Penia.  M.  de  Sercey  seeking  to  present  himself  in  bis  most 
ImoMMing  manner,  sent  his  Secretary  on  before  him. 

It  happened  that  the  Shah,  who  expected  the  French  ambassador, 
eent  a  dignitary  to  meet  him,  and  he  having  met  the  Secretary 
Lavalette,  splendidly  clothed  and  accompanied,  took  him  for  the 
ambassador,  and  made  him  all  the  presents  and  courtesies  pre- 
pared for  the  envoy  himself.  When  M.  de  Sercey  arrived,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him.  M.  de  Lavalette  had  already  got  the 
honour  and  the  shawls.  M.  de  Lavalette  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  Egypt,  and,  finally,  having  married  a  lich  widow,  found 
niniSfllf  installed  in  tbe  French  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

At  the  time  when  tins  change  took  place,  tbe  Eossian  and  Austnaa 
anboMdom  bad  withdrawn  uemaelres  within  their  oountry-palaces 
at  Bayukdeie,  highly  indignant  at  the  protection  which  the  Porte 
liad  afforded  to  Kossuth,  and  the  foil  freedom  of  action  which 
Sagland  had  procured  for  that  personage.  They  never  went  near 
either  the  Sultan  or  Rescind  Pasha,  and  M.  de  Lavalette  imagined 
he  bad  got  a  nice  quiet  opportunity  for  pushing  his  point  of  put- 
ting the  Latins  on  an  ecjuaiity  with  the  Greeks  at  Jerusalem. 

Here  begins  the  duplicity  of  the  Russian  diplomatists.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  if  M.  de  Titoff  had  come  forward  at  Constanti- 
nople, aud  explained  to  Reschid  Pasha,  that  Russia  would  not 
saSer  France  to  obtain  advantages  at  Jenisalem,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greeks — had  ilie  Russian  envoy  told  the  Turkish  minister 

w 

this  —  not  a  doubt  but  that  Reschid  would  have  made  use 
of  the  pretext  to  refuse  M.  de  Lavalette  his  demands,  and  thus 
the  cause  of  complaint  would  have  been  avoided  on  both  sides. 
But  M.  de  Titoff  remained  silent  The  English  envoy  would  not 
Mteffofip  And  fteschid  seemed  to  batro  no  raasan  forrefoimg 
the  demands  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  but  bb  own  ill-will.  Laraletle, 
therefore,  went  with  his  impadeoce  and  his  complaint,  to  tbe 
fomtain-liead,  the  Sultan. 

The  Saltan  is  a  very  sleepy  man,  who  loves  to  repose  on  soft 
cosbions — and  Reschid  Pasha  is  one  of  those  cushions.  Reschid 
IWm  iSf  in  the  Sultanas  eye^  bia  bond  and  his  security  fer  the 
aupport  and  alliance  of  France  and  of  England.  Reschid  was 
weH  calculated  to  fill  this  part,  and  he  urged  the  Sultan  to  do  all 
that  is  required  to  preserv  e  the  quiet  friendship  of  the  powers  of 
tbe  West.  But  Reschid  is  not  young,  and  loves  to  slumber  too. 
And  in  this  mood  Lavalette  found  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  his  new 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus.  Reschid  Pasha  pooh-poohed  the  fiery, 
fidgety,  little  Frenchman,  who,  in  his  impatience,  went  across 
tbe  water  to  Beglierbeys,  and  awoke  the  Sultan. 
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There  is  no^iag  tbat  nioaaMh-  •o»mcb  ditHkeft  as  to  be  obHged 
la qwM  lie hnmm  fcr  tht  ptbw  miptSan.  HeiWrelMmi 
tbttt'lHseHhntti  KcicImI)  iMitad  of  wMwiniQf  to  bintlto  llfitMlsbip 
e#  iVaace  aad  Eogltad,  kad  adndly  affwaled  and  ImMd  eae  «f 
tfwae  Pwretiy  f  ii»  itpi  tiaBtelifi    i«to  •  feti  Wbat  do  jo«  waMt? 


Lavalette  would  hmte  replM,  tiM  kead  of  Reschid  Pkaka.  B«l 
it  behig  no  longer  in  fashioo,  oveo  at  Constantiaople,  to  asb  for 
m  man's  bead,  M.  de  Lavalette  conTd  onlj  ask  for  ois  place.  It 
was  but  a  few  weeks  before  Uiat  the  Sultan  bad  given  bis  daughter 
in  marnage  to  a  son  of  Reschid's.  It  mattered  not,  the  Sultan 
liad  been  awaked,  and  was  impetuous.  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
could  he  have  been  gotten  to  interfere,  could  have  saved  Reschid 
a  hundred  times.  But  Reschid  had  quarrelled  with  the  English 
ambassador;  he  proved  very  lazy  in  furthering  some  favourite  ideas 
and  reforms.  A  road  from  Trcbizond  towards  Erzerum  was  a 
favourite  project  of  the  Englisb  envoy  to  facilitate  the  way  foe 
English  commerce.  Rescbid  could  not  be  got  to  provide  ftmda 
and  ftcOitico  iMT  the  toad.  StrSMfbtd  woiild  not  aid  RcocM, 
MV  link  a  fwml  with  i^ance  m  bia  behalf.  So  tlto  Ibl  and 
liberal  miniater  feU^  aad  went  Iwenling  abo««  bis  mfiniBbad  liila 
and  bia  pat  fim. 

Rescbid  was  succeeded  by  Ali  Pasha,  little  All,  well  known  en 
tbe  Booterards  of  Paris,  and  in  the  claba  of  JLondon.  He  wna 
rery  much  teirilied,  but  M.  de  Lavalatle  gave  bian  courage  and 
confidence  by  assuring  bim  tbat  he  would  comnranicate  to  bim  a 
vast  deal  of  political  sagacity,  and  that  between  them  they  would 
do  wonders  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  I.avalette  and  Ali  Pasha 
are  two  pretty  little  fellows — to  whom  a  prudent  man  would,  at 
most,  give  his  shoes  to  black.  Fate  and  tlie  Saltan  chose  to  ^ive 
them  the  reins  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Of  conrse  they  agreed  to 
kick  Greek  and  Russian  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
as  if  that  were  the  easiest  and  most  innocent  thiiig  imaginable. 
Russia,  they  imagined,  was  asleep,  and,  to  all  appearance,  indeed, 
li.  de  Titoff  was  in  as  profound  and  noncbakot  a  slumber  as  tbe 
Mtm  Net  aatiaded  with  baving  laid  n  mine  at  Jemaaleiny  en- 
fHible  of  blowing  up  the  peace  of  tbe  whole  Eaat,  tbta  wortinr  pair 
molTed  to  aettle,  in  their  own  fiMhion,  tha  atill  more  diilcwt  and 
deliesto  mntttr  of  the  Toffciah  Exchequer. 

They  resolved  to  raise  a  loan,  a  thing  unknown  in  Turkey,  and 
in  order  to  bave  tbe  pickings  and  patronage  accruing  firom  it 
all  to  tbemselves,  they  resolved  not  to  bare  raconrae  to  tbe 
London  market,  but  to  do  the  whole  business  in  Paria*  Wben 
Turks  manipulate  money,  a  great  deal  of  it  sticks  to  their  fingers. 
Therefore  at  the  first  rumour  of  the  loan  every  'J'lirk  said,  "Ali 
Pasha  is  going  to  make  his  fortune  and  that  of  his  brother  mini- 
sters. As  we  are  not  to  have  a  share,  we  must  slop  it.'"'  And  so, 
from  the  Sheik  el  Islam  down  to  the  Himbachi,  all  declared  that 
the  loan  was  not  only  a  bad  speculation,  but  an  impiety.  The 
clamour,  which  hereupon  arose,  agaiu  found  its  way  into  tlie  palace 
of  tbe  Sultau^  aud  aroused  bim  to  the  anxieties  of  government. 
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His  Highness  no  sooner  took  cof^izance  of  the  matter,  than  he 
again  sacrificed  his  ministry,  and  tamed  out  little  All;  and  the 
newlv-printed  scrip,  which  so  maay^  kad  sold  at  a  premiumy  was 
declared  to  be  waste  paper. 

Thns  did  the  sapient  M.  de  Lavalelte,  having  upset  the  chief  of 
tfce  Ketbnners  for  refiising  him  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre, 
uproot  and  eject  the  last  of  the  Reform  party  by  inducing  him  to 
contract  a  loaa,  without  conciliating  any  of  the  numerous  peisuu- 
ages  whose  assent  mad  support  were  indispensable. 

ABdIwiiM  Ife  IMn  snd  AoMMi  anfojs  tenitsBod  tiMi»» 
^■3  atBlqrvUeTOyaiMl  mr«nos»n  cvn  of  fiib.  TkoSoUUyftN^ 
tlMU  m  htA  oUnided  both  mm^Umii  and  IVmee,  by  ejecting 
-mmMA  md  tben  Ali  Mhi  iom  oilee,  8lr  Stnitferd  Canning 
ksring  gone,  and  M.  de  Lavalette  being  odioos  to  lim,  thought  he 
wtKikl  gratify  Bwssiii  and  Aoitria  hf  calKiig  to  fitTonr  all  tbdr 
M  cnnriea. 

Whoerer  wants  to  get  a  simmary  history  of  the  state  of  politics 
and  personal  influence  at  Constantinople,  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  take  an  intelli^^f  iit  boatman  to  row  him  up  the  Bosphorns. 
The  shores  of  that  far-famed  strait  he  will  observe  covered  with 
palaces,  some  just  erected  and  quite  new,  others  dingy  and  tum- 
bling into  ruin.  Let  him  ask  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  ruined  and  tottering  mansions  belong  to  ex- 
ministers,  the  new  and  the  rising  edifices  to  those  in  the  force  of 
influence  and  power.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  splendid  has 
been  bsilt  bj  Fuad. 

Wban  theevento  of  1848  aie«Md  atpbHof  insorieetion  in  Mol- 
dwrm  and  WaSadiia,  i3m  Rnsnaiuimxchad  m  to  suppress  it  But 
ftom  the  OfUier  side,  Solejrnan  Ptaha  mafcbed  in  also,  not  so  nnidl 
to  suppress  the  inauneetion  as  to  legularize  the  liberties  demanded. 
Russia  forthwith  denounced  Solejnian  Pinha  as  n  le^'ohitioBist 
and  a  disciple  of  Palmerston.  The  Porte  was  weah  enough  to 
displace  fahn,  and  Fuad  Effeudi  was  sent  in  his  stead  to  conciliate 
BasBig.  Th  e  result  was  that  Convention  of  Balta  Liman,  on  which 
Russia  at  the  ptesent  moment  leals  her  right  of  interference  and 
occupation. 

\\  hen  the  Russian  envoy  was  sent  to  demand  so  perempto- 
rily the  extradition  of  Kossuth,  and  had  received  a  firm  refusal,  it 
was  thoaght  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Czar  by  an  embassy.  But 
the  case  was  hopeless  ;  no  one  liked  to  undertake  it,  for,  in 
truth,  no  one  thought  that  anything  could  be  made  of  it.  Even 
tiie  Pashas,  who  were  anxious  to  favour  Russia,  declined  facing 
coldness  and  affront  on  the  psfft  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
wad  tfm  miwien  wm  hmded  oevr  to*  FMd^  who  had  so  well  me- 
ceeded  m  eoociEathig  Ramia  hj  mcMoDg  the  principalitiea. 
Cemfai  it  My  ikatFoad  waa  not  iO  feceived  at  St  FBtersbnfg; 
^ffdtotbe  verane.  He  was  lited  and  weleomcdi  The  Czar  did 
aat  ▼kit  upon  Faad  his  incHgnatioa  against  the  Fbrte;  on  the 
caatiary,  he  dissembled,  reeeived  the  envoy  with  great  politeness^ 
antoftnaed  him  in  a  ptiacely  mj,  and  dismissed  him  with  proolh 
of  such  mtmificenice  as  quite  astounded  Fuad,  and  waighed  down 
not  only  his  heart  with  gradtnde,  but  his  saddle-bags  with  gifU. 
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Fuad  retiiraed  to  Constantinople  and  built  himself  the  most  mag- 
nificent palace  which  was  ever  beheld  on  the  Bosphorus. 

These  things  are  not  secret  to  Turkey,  nor  are  they  a  crime. 
Hie  Sultan  was  well  pleased  that  a  aerrant  of  hit  had  found 
'finronr  with  the  Csar;  and  on  concoctiDg  hit  new  ministij  his 
Highness  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  conciliate  luisda 
hj  the  appointment  of  a  person,  whom  it  so  treated  and  liked,  at 
Foad.  How  Prince  Menschikoff  treated  Fnad  the  other  day  b  in 
every  one's  recollection.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  was  to  be 
conciliated.  Deeply  affected  and  discomfited  in  the  affair  of  the 
refugees,  which  had  checked  their  inflaenee  and  humbled  thdr 
pride,  they  silently  awaited,  each  of  them,  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth,  playing  the  insolent,  and  humiliating  the 
Porte.  The  affair  of  Montenegro  afforded  Austria  the  cue;  and 
conflicting  orders  to  Jerusalem  giving  preference  both  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  gave  to  Russia  that  pretext  for  intervention  which,  after 
Count  Leiningen  had  performed  his  part,  brought  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  lo  Constantinople. 

More  recent  demands  or  events  it  is  useless  to  recapitulate. 
They  are  before  every  one ;  the  insolence  of  Prince  Menscbikoff, 
the  firmness  of  the  Sultan,  the  letum  of  Lord  Stratford,  the  restora* 
tion  of  Reschid  Pasha  and  of  his  son,  and  the  union  of  all  Turkish 
political  parties,  to  resist  the  dictation  of  Russia  and  follow  the 
councils  of  England  and  of  France.  Never  was  a  more  noble  op- 
portunity offered  for  reforming  the  great  abuses  of  the  Turkish 

S»Temments,  putting  the  Christians  at  length  on  the  footing  which 
ey  ought  to  hold,  yet  enabling  the  Turk  to  maintain  that  supre- 
macy and  that  government,  which  they  alone  can  carry  on  for  the 
present,  with  any  hope  of  prolonged  amity  and  peace  between 
creeds  and  races. 

People  talk  of  crushing  the  Turks,  of  their  empire  falling  to 
pieces  of  itself,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  those  who  would  succeed 
to  that  empire  the  mere  trouble  of  picking  up  the  fragments.  ITiis 
is  a  very  grave  mistake.  The  Turks  are  still  a  brave  and  enthu- 
siastic race,  which  has  so  far  allowed  their  religious  prejudices  to 
die  out,  that  they  no  longer  have  a  thirst  for,  or  a  pleasure  in, 
blood,  and  are  by  degrees  coming  down  to  the  admission  that 
If  ahomedans  may  and  must  come  to  a  level  with  Chiistlanlty. 
Time  and  peace  are  doing  this  for  them.  But  if,  instead  of  allow- 
ing time  and  peace  to  do  their  worit,  the  Russian  bayonet  under* 
take  to  do  it,  then  all  they  do  fimalicism  will  counteract  The 
most  ignorant  and  ferocious  spirits  of  the  race  will  come  to  domi- 
nate the  civilised  and  the  cultivated,  and  the  result  will  be  a  civil 
war,  extending  from  the  Danube  and  the  Drave  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  this  struggle,  even  if  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  left  to  themselves,  the  mutual  sacrifices 
would  be  dreadful,  and  the  result  doubtful.  The  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  would,  it  is  lo  be  feared,  be  destroyed  to  a  man  ;  Asiatic 
hordes  would  cross  the  Bosphorus  to  take  their  share  in  a  war, 
which  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  at  least,  would  be 
prolonged  far  beyond  a  campaign,   if  Christian  powers  took  part 
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with  the  Turks,  the  coDqueit  would  be  iuEoitely  longer,  aod  tte 
mult  most  dubious. 

Hamam^,  tlicralbie,  would  diotata  a  praaenratioD  and  cootimi- 
anee  of  dio  powor  of  tiio  TvAm^  tfio  Sultan  and  the  daas  of  poll- 
tidaiia  annmd  Yam  being  boond  and  intmated  to  leaaen  in  Oferr 
ivay  the  lenaining  prcjudioea  of  the  laee,  which  pfeTont  ita  antaf* 
gamadon  with  men  of  other  oiigin  and  creed.  If,  whilst  Tnika 
were  allowed  power  on  such  conditions^  the  Christiana  were 
necnied  in  their  rights  of  property  and  personal  freedom,  as  wdl 
as  in  certain  habits  of  municipal  and  provincial  self-government, 
such  as,  indeed,  the  edict  of  Gulhan^  laid  oat  Sox  them,  thia 
would  be  the  state  of  things  to  be  desired. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  hitherto 
made,  have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  Mahomedan  and  Christian,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
races  could  never  live  together.  Thus,  when  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia were  destined  not  to  be  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  but  under 
their  own  government,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Turk  shoidd  ever 
reside  north  of  the  Danube,  and  that  all  Turks,  having  property  on 
*  that  nde  of  the  liYer,  ahonld  aell  it  within  a  obtain  time*  WUh 
napect  to  Serm  it  was  the  aame,  except  that  the  Tnika  were 
allowed  to  ganiaon  the  fortveaaea,  a  proriao  rendered  neoeaaary  by 
the  drcomatance  of  the  high  road  to  Europe  from  Constantinople 
paanngthrongfa  Servia. 

In  Greece  the  same  maxim  was  adhered  to.  All  Mahomedana 
weie  ordered  to  sell  their  properties  in  Greece.  This  ejection 
and  repndiation  of  Mahomedan  by  Greek  and  Sclavoniau  Chria* 
tians  from  the  territories  declared  to  be  in  the  independent  juris- 
diction of  the  latter,  has  greatly  increased  the  mutual  inveteracy 
of  the  races,  and  instead  of  facilitating  or  advancing  the  improve- 
ment  or  settlement  of  their  provinces  of  mixed  races  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Balkan  and  Albania,  it  has  for  a  century  retarded  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Russia,  in  her  present  demands  upon  the 
Porte,  goes  upon  the  old  principle,  upon  which  European  powers 
have  always  gone  in  their  treaties  with  Turkey.  They  have 
always  supposed,  that  the  races  could  not  amalgamate,  that  a 
Torkish  governor  of  a  proriaee  could  nererbe  generoaa  orjust, 
that  a  Tofkiah  judge  could  nerer  be  expected  to  giro  a  fair  aen- 
tence.  No  matter  how  liberal  the  lawa  may  be,  a  Christian  can 
never  depend  upon  them  with  aecority,  invoke  them  with  aucceaa, 
or  be  protected  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turksy  unless  he  have 
an  armed  and  powerful  protector  near^auch  as  a  European  conanly 
or  a  Christian  Patriarch. 

When  Roasia  makes  these  demands,  Turkey  replies,  that  had 
she  conferred  independent  and  semi-sovereign  rights,  under  Rus- 
sian guarantees,  upon  a  Greek  Patriarch,  it  would  have  been 
of  little  matter  formerly,  when  a  vizier  could  cut  off  a  patri- 
arch''s  head,  and  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Seven  Towers; 
but  that  now  it  would  be  not  merely  lowering,  but  abdi- 
cating, the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  The  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople wields  an  immense  power,  and  raises  a  large  revenue. 
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as  he  «njoyt  a  tenth  <tf  «11  lb»  emolunents  of  Hm  fcigfcw  dergy« 
From  the  exclusive  power  of  solemnizing  marriages,  and  by 
the  rigid  belief  of  the  menheis  c€  4h«  Gteek  Church  in  the 
tenible  efficacy  of  excommunicatioiiy  the  patriarch  and  the  clecgy 
peeeess  vast  authority — an  authority  whirl)  is  as  flwch  abused 
as  that  of  the  Pasha.  So  much  did  the  Kmpeior  of  Russia  fear 
the  powers  of  bis  own  Patriarch,  that  he  made  himself  the 
chief  of  his  religion,  and  subjected  the  synod  to  his  controL 
A  stiiking  proof  in  what  light  politicians  of  the  Hussian  school 
regard  tlie  church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Count  Capo 
d'lstrias,  who,  when  placed  permanently,  as  he  imagined,  at  the 
head  of  Greece,  passed  a  decree,  giving  himself  &s  civil  governor, 
supremacy  over  the  <jiceek  Chniicli  within  his  domnicuiSi  When 
the  Kiissiaiit  ooeupicd  WeBachk^  and  Moldtvaig  4heir  tet  el^p 
was  to  diSMise  Ike  aMUMsbe^  *Gregory,  wha  opposed  tbeos. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  now  demaads  the  &llaa  to  besfaMHr  pn- 
▼ileges  «ad  power  on  Ihe  Falriaick  of  Constantinople,  ihst  hb^ 
Niciolas,  will  lot  bosiew  on  ihe  fiussian  Patriarch,  pceciseljr 
because  he  hnows  the  political  use  to  whkk  palriaicbid  pomr 
can  be  converted. 

Instead  of  such  ancient  jurisdiction,  what  the  Sultan  aad 
ileschid  Pasha  proposed  for  the  government  of  provinces  consist- 
ing of  mixed  races,  is  to  be  found  in  the  edict  of  Gulhane.  Ac- 
cording to  this  edict,  every  province  is  to  have  its  civil  governor, 
its  fiscal  receiver,  and  its  military  chief.  The  latter  is  to  con- 
fine his  jurisdiction  to  the  army,  and  lend  his  aid  to  the  civil 
chief.  The  governor  is  to  take  the  advice  of  a  council,  which  is 
to  consider  and  discuss  administrative  affairs,  as  well  as  give 
decisions  in  judicial  reports,  especially  in  the  composition  and 
contents  of  tribunals.  It  is  eren  to  act  as  a  tribooal  in  cectaia 
cases.  This  Me4|ili  or  pmrimsial  oomdl,  was  efdeiaed  to  oeii^ 
sist  of  the<ornl  fovenioi^  the  fiscal  leoeiver,  the  Gieek,  or  Ahm- 
Bian  Bishop,  or  the  Rabbi,  tbe  especial  delegKtes  of  tbe  numici- 
paliiies,  and,  finally,  mmHaukif  or  depnliea  fiom  tbe  eatiiB 
population. 

Were  such  a  council  as  this  established,  according  to  the 
intention  of  Reschid  Paaha  and  the  edict  of  the  Sultan — were 
its  sittings  permanent  and  publicly  open  to  the  appeals  of  all  whe 
were  wronged,  such  institutions  could  not  but  regenerate  Turkey, 
and  put  Christian  and  Turk  on  a  fair  equality,  giving  that  con- 
fidence and  security  to  the  former,  the  want  of  which  paralyses  his 
industry  and  fosters  his  discontent. 

The  host  of  legislation  may,  however,  be  turned  to  a  bad  puc- 
posc.  And,  we  regret  to  say,  that  liowever  sapient  in  thcor}-,  and 
liberal  in  intentions  were  the  Reform  ])arty  in  Turkey,  they  were 
by  no  means  so  active  and  courageous  in  cairying  out  their  plans 
and  enforcing  their  laws,  as  in  drawing  them  up  and  promul- 
gating them.  The  same  edict  of  Gulban6  is  an  instance.  It  was 
no  sooner  issued,  than  steps  weie  taken  for  dinding  the  financial 
and  military  authorities  in  the  provinces.  ▲  fiscal  chief  and  a 
Pasha  went  down  together.   Now,  theie  was  not  tbe  least  nse  in 
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mm^ng  a  iMiiGuil  hmoAmmef^mkA  taUing  tht  Ftafaa  to  «HifiM 
Mualf  i»  BiiiUijr  aAin^  mIm  the  FMnka  mm  of  mm 
IImm  sIm  OMul  kMiy  wIm  Imft*  doI  a  iNms  al  iIm  tee  of  tUr 
HHwiialninat,  wbo  are  obliged  to  borrow  mmuf  of  te  Arnwiii 

msuiers  to  equip  tbemselTes,  and  who^  of  eome,  onaot  Utifmm 
wMk  the  usual  spoliation  oif  the  fnufioces  in  order  to  repav  Hm 
Anenians.  The  Pasha  could  not  wail  for  kit  salary  aud  ap- 
poiatment  Ull  the  collector  had  money  to  spare.  He  set  abont 
levying  for  himself,  contrary  to  law.  But  he  had  an  excuse,  and 
tbire  was  as  yet  no  authority  for  the  oppressed  population  to 
appeal  to.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  subsequent 
to  the  issuing  of  the  edict  of  Gulhane.  The  unfortunate  villages 
aud  inhabitants  had,  iu  a  long  series  of  years,  become  accustomed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  Paslias,  and  knew  how  to  resist,  how  to 
bafBe,  how  to  conciliate,  how  to  compound.  One  bright  morning 
tbey  are  told  that  this  system  of  oppression  is  at  an  end,  and  tbat 
tihey  aie  to  pay  their  tribute  to  a  regular  tax-gatheier.  Delighted 
at  the  neire,  the  WSlagen  and  their  chiefr  haken  to  pay.  Bet  • 
sMBth  hae  Mi  elapeed,  wbea  domi  eonras  the  Piiba*e  offioefi  md 
tPoops,  denMndixig  paynent  overagaiii  <tf  the  eame  tax.  Id  vain 
4mI  Ibe  Bolgariaa  villipgirn  pretee^  saiely  did  the  prodaciBg  tbek 
aaoeipts  aTaii  to  stop  ooaipulsion.  Most  of  tbem  hmd  mot  kept 
the  wnttcB  vecetpl^  or  cared  te  it*  The  toad  was  oeveeed  if 
violeaoe  aad  extortion.  There  were  wars,  and  rumonni  af  wan. 
Cannea  eocmded  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  where  Christian  popu- 
lations were  resisting  Mussulman  troops.  The  signal  was  suffi- 
cient. The  Bulgarians  rose  in  insurrection.  The  Pasha  had  no 
regular  troops.  How  could  the  government  send  him  any,  or 
give  him  any  orders,  save  to  call  upon  the  irregular  hordes  of 
Albanians,  on  the  condition  that  they  slwjuld  pay  themselves  iu 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  by  the  plunder  of  the  iniiabitants.  The 
fierce  Ainauts  demanded  no  better  bargain.  They  descended 
from  the  mountains,  crushed  the  puny  eii'orts  of  the  Bulgarians  to 
resist,  and  laid  waste  the  couotiy  with  fire,  sword,  and  rapine. 
There  was  an  end,  for  many  a  long  day,  to  Medjtti  in  Bulgaria 
ar  Its  eonfiaes,  or  eiFen  ki  Boamelia.  And,  from  that  tiM  to  thb, 
the  £dict  of  GuBiaD^  has  reauuaed  pretty  much  of  a  dead  letter 
in  even  the  Earopean  provisoes  of  Tarkey*  Let  ui  not,  thece- 
ian,  he  violently  astonished  at  Russia'**  aavoktag  soSM  other  gua- 
matee  for  the  Chiislians,  then  the  lefiorm  laws  or  toteotione  of 
Reschid  Pasha. 

M.  Guiaot  who,  soon  after  the  iasarrection  of  Bulgaria,  suc- 
ceeded to  ministerial  power  in  France,  was  shocked  and  afl'ected 
by  l1>e  sufferings  of  the  Bulgarians.  Having  already  run  a  muck 
for  the  Egyptians,  it  was  difficult  for  Louis  PhiUppe  to  veer  round 
and  run  another  lor  the  Bulgarians.  However,  M.Guizot  thought 
tiiat  he  would  at  least  send  to  inquire  how  the  Bulgarians  were,  and 
what  they  wanted.  Accordingly  he  looked  around  him,  and  cho.se 
one  of  ihc  lattest  members  of  the  Institute,  who  kuew  uo  lanuuage 
unde  r  lliL'  sun  save  French,  but  who  was  a  political  cconon»ist,  to 
travu&c  Bulgaria,  and  make  him  a  report  thereou.    M.  Blauqui 
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nt  forfh  in  the  eoitiiiiie  of  a  CSIoMnr  ^Afriquey  and  trarawB^ 
die bisli  nwd  ftom  Belgiadeto  Coiwtaiitiiiopla.  He  riaitea  tlia 
aerenl  Pashas  as  he  journeyed,  and  one  of  then  Ibrwaided  hiito 
on  hb  exploring  journey  in  a  hen-coop,  to  which,  on  a  ceilaiD 
oecamon,  a  dozen  Christians  were  harnessed  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  the  Chcuseur  (PAfrique  oybt  the  Balkan.  Unsseiii 
Pasha,  who  gave  this  order,  must  have  had  a  shrewd  Tein  fern 
satire,  htis  to  have  forwarded  a  French  philanthropist  in  mihtar^ 
costume  athwart  the  difficulties  and  amenities  of  Turkish  trarel. 

M.  Guizot  was  right,  however,  in  the  object  of  his  inqniries,  for 
if  Russia  is  to  be  prevented  from  establishing  herself  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  dominating  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bulgaria  is  the  only 
bulwark  that  stands  in  her  way.  Roumelia  has  no  population  of 
more  account  than  the  sands  of  the  sea.  The  Greeks  are  too 
distant  and  too  scarce,  whereas  the  Slavonian  population  of 
Bulgaria  is  dense,  is  numerous,  numbering  more  millions  than  the 
Greeks,  very  indnatiioiis»  exeeDeBt  agricnltnritts,  and  the  m€Ma 
independently  inclined  of  all  the  SlaYoniani.  They  do  not  Ibrgei 
that  they  once  had  a  lungdom  and  a  king  of  their  own^  Ibal  they 
Ibnned  a  natbn,  whilst  that  of  Roaria  was  not  eten  in  the  abcB; 
and  that  it  was  ihey,  in  fact,  whose  arms  hnrnght  tJie  Gttek 
empire  so  low,  that  she  was  at  last  nnable  to  resist  the  attadc 
of  Mahomet  the  Second.  If  the  western  powers  of  Europe 
desire  seriously  to  preserve  Constantinople  ftom  Russia,  they  wilt 
raise  Bulgaria,  or  restore  it  rather,  to  be  a  separate  kingdom  or 
country,  and  guarantee  its  independence  by  a  solemn  treaty.  Unless 
some  such  bold  and  decisive  step  is  taken,  ail  that  is  doing,  and 
vapouring,  and  expending,  is  merely  the  throwing  away  of  spirit 
and  pounds  sterling  for  nothing.  If  the  Porte  can  constitute 
Bulgaria  under  its  own  sovereignty,  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  freedom 
and  comparative  independence,  it  would  be  still  better,  as  we 
before  said.  It  should  be  obser\'ed,  however,  that  the  Porte  has 
no  time  to  lose,  for  if  it  does  not  accomplish  this  at  once,  it  will 
soon  be  too  late^  and  other  poweiBi  in  defanlt  of  Russia  heiael^ 
nnat  undertake  it. 

Recurring  to  the  system  of  prorindal  assemhliea,  and  to  aome 
other  forma  than  that  of  the  Turkish  Fuhas  of  the  old  sekook 
sunounded  by  Turkish  followers,  we  come  to  the  grand  neeesrity 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  that  of  raising  Christian  troops,  and 
having  a  Christian  force  to  depend  upon.  The  Edict  of  Gulhan6 
meditated  the  extension  of  toe  conscription  to  Christians.  It 
was  found  unpopular  and  dangerous  to  execute,  so  that  there  simid 
the  Turkish  population  armed  and  enregimented  on  one  side;  the 
Christian  population  disarmed,  and  of  course  occupying  an  in- 
ferior position  on  the  other.  This  ought  to  be  remedied.  Austria 
raises  Italian  soldiers  as  well  as  German,  but  does  not  station 
Italian  regiments  in  Italy.  Why  should  not  a  Greek  regiment 
serve  at  Trebizond  or  Kutayieh  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  in  the 
power  of  a  reforming  Turkish  governor  to  depend  upon  such  aid, 
if  necessary,  against  a  fanatic  population  such  as  that  of  Da- 
mascus ?    It  may  be  delicate  ground,  but  that  measure  is  indie* 
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p6Btable,  for  if  the  TurkiBh  GorennneDt  cannot  inrent  mie 

mode,  by  which  they  may  make  use  of  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
tlie  Christian  races,  the  empire  will  not  last  long  enoogh  V> 
regenerate  itself;  it  will  fall  a  prey  to  Russia. 

The  enterprise  is  worthy  of  a  great  military  governor,  if, 
indeed,  the  Turks  possess  one.  The  Turkish  race  have  never 
produced  any  successful  commanders.  Their  great  Viziers  and 
conquerors  were  almost  all  of  Christian  descent.  lu  order  to  do 
anything  with  Turkish  troops,  or  with  the  population  of  the 
empire,  a  great  military  authority  is  requisite.  Aud  for  that  the 
piMence  and  power  of  ibe  Saltan  or  one  of  his  family  would  be 
requisite,  llie  Visien  once  could  make  themselvea  instantly  and 
properly  respected;  but  that  was  done  bymeana  of  acts  of  cmelty 
and  ferocity  aoch  as  cannot  now  be  practised.  Such  men  as 
Tahir  in  ine  fleet,  and  'Kboerew  as  Seraalder  were  of  this  kind ; 
tiiese  old  contemporaries  of  Mehemet  AH  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Bnt  such  men  have  died  out.  And  although  their  school  and 
party  were  lately  restored  to  place  and  favour,  and  to  the  council 
of  the  Sultan,  not  one  of  them  shows  that  courage  and  presence 
^  of  mind,  which  would  prompt  Abdul  Medjid  to  trust  them.  They 
even  quailed  and  hesitated,  and  it  became  a  necessity  to  send  for 
Keschid  Pasha. 

The  first  genius  of  a  great  military  commander  is  not  to  ma- 
ncenvre  in  the  field  of  battle,  nor  yet  to  conceive  a  skilful  plan  of 
operation  for  a  campaign  ;  these,  however  important  and  requisite 
to  generals  in  command,  are  but  secondary  to  the  great  science 
of  organizing  a  military  force.  To  fit  and  fashion  an  army  for 
conquering  is  more  difficult  than  to  conquer  with  it.  This  w  as 
shown  in  the  career  of  the  great  Frederic,  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
Wdlington.  The  Russians  hare  fought  well  in  the  field,  and  their 
generals  have  not  been  deficient  in  the  sdence  of  tactics.  But 
Siere  has  been  no  genius  in  Russia  for  organising  ttn  army  mce 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.  We  have  but  to  read  Miiffling*s  work 
to  appreciate  what  the  Russian  army  and  generals  were  in  1813 
and  1814.  In  1829,  the  efforts  of  Turkey  and  Russia  were  those 
of  children  rather  than  the  hostilities  of  two  great  empires. 
Turkey  never  brought  more  than  40,000  regular  troops  into  the 
field  ;  and  the  Russian  general,  when  he  crossed  the  Balkan, 
and  occupied  Adrianople,  did  this  by  stealing  a  march  on  his 
adversary,  and  pushing  forward  not  more  than  10,000  men. 
Tlje  very  Turks  would  have  slain  and  beaten  thera  there,  if 
the  diplomatists  had  not  been  frightened,  and  patched  up  a  preci- 
pitate peace.  The  war  cost  the  Russians  from  sixty  to  an  hundred 
thousand  men.  And  when  we  know  that  the  other  day  the  siege 
of  Venice  cost  the  Austriansa  loss  of  20,000  men,  we  may  imagine 
how  defective  in  military  skill  and  appurtenances  are  even  the 
best  regulated  armies  of  the  east  of  Europe,  and  how  fatal  a 
determined  resistance  even  upon  one  point  or  in  one  fortified 
town,  may  be  to  the  strongest  military  empire. 

If  an  organizing  and  regenerating  genius  is  wanting  for  tiie 
Turkish  army^  it  is  still  more  wanting  for  the  fleet,  which  lies  at 
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aaclior  tO  <be  winter  At  Hm  OMm  Hom,  wmd  all  the  wmmm 
at  the  nottth  of  the  BosphonM,  wHkool  adrriag  a  rope  or  xuSm^ 
hkg  ft  sail.  This  jear  it  did  sot  oven  go  into  tlie  sea  of  Maxmovm. 
There  is  nerer  aojFAiag  seen  but  a  eentiael  on  £mcantla. 
This  fellow,  as  soon  as  a  boat,  not  meraij  approaches,  but  appears 
at  half  a  mile  distBiice  with  a  digoitary  on  board,  gives  the  alaoB, 
turns  out  the  guard,  and  you  see  forthwith  a  score  of  bayonets 
and  fezes  upon  deck,  while  the  drums  beat  a  salute.  To  this 
the  Pasha  or  the  Bey  and  his  ei^ht-oared,  or  his  six-oared 
caique  returns  a  salaam,  anrl  the  Turkish  sailors  go  back  to  their 
prayers  and  pipes,  till  the  next  boat  of  a  dignitary  appears,  which 
will  be  in  about  five  minutes,  so  that  the  entire  day  of  a  Turkish 
man-of'War\s  crew,  off  the  Golden  Horn,  is  passed  in  salaaming 
and  ''aluting. 

If  one  wishes  to  hare  a  high  idea  of  Turkey  as  a  formidable 
uilitaTy  power,  oae  shoidd  Bot  visit  Turkish  camps,  batteries,  or 
barracks,  but  cross  the  frontier,  and  osotemplate  the  ioinieiise  pre^* 
paratioDS  which  the  neighbonrs  ef  Tarkey  htere  nade,  aMinally 
Ibr  defence— reaRj  for  cdhaee.  Ahnost  liie  eotiie  of  the  Austrian 
iroDtier,  adjoimng  Turkey,  or  a  wide  belt  of  territoritj,  is  devvUd  « 
to.  a  soldier-popufartioD.  A  soldier  tills  the  grennd,  sows  the  gCBiii» 
amasses  provisions  and  materials,  learns  and  practises  the  arts  of 
war,  and  teaches  it  to  his  children.  The  simple  produce  of  these 
regions,  instead  of  going  to  landlords  in  the  shape  of  rent,  pajw 
officers  of  regiments,  who  exercise  the  entire  administration  and 
judicial  authority.  Austria  has  seventy-five  thousand  men  in 
the«ie  military  colonies,  who  add  nothing  to  the  amount  of  its 
war  budget. 

Austria  may  have  some  excuse  for  these  great  military  estab- 
lishments, for  Bosnia  is*  still  fcndally  organized ;  its  landed  pro- 
prietors are  bound  to  muster  their  vassals  to  arms,  and  lead  them  for 
ex  pcdition  or  a  foray.  But  Russia  can  hare  no  defensive  pretext  for 
the  large  military  colonies,  which,  id  riraby  SKire  of  Austria  than 
of  Tumy,  she  has  of  laie  years  established  on  She  Bag.  These 
fixed  and  colonised  regiments  of  Russia  are  tSi  cavalry,  wkBst  tha 
Austrian  gremjeen  are  all  infimtiy.  The  southern  Rasiiaiis,  being 
most  of  the  Cossack  race,  accniiened  to  a  life  on  horseback,  and 
living  amongst  deep  pastnrages,  necessarily  suggest  a  cavshy 
rather  than  an  infantry  force.  But  horse  is  much  more  aggiefisire, 
much  better  fitted  for  invasion,  and  for  overrunning  tfaeconatries 
to  and  beyond  the  Danube.  This,  indeed,  offers  a  recreation  and 
an  advantage,  that  Russia  takes  care  to  procure  for  her  soldiers 
everv  five  or  six  years,  a  pretext  being  never  wanting  to  pour  this 
avalanche  of  Russian  horse  into  the  rich  fiolds  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

Hut  in  addition  to  her  military  colonies,  Russia  keeps  a  large 
force  in  thp  soutlit  m  provinces,  where  sustenance  for  man  and 
horse  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  A  Russian 
soldier  costs  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  English  soldier,  so  that 
500.000  Russian  troops  are  sMiatained  at  the  same  cost  as  our 
100,000.  The  most  msoleat  and  sii^ificnl  of  Rosrian  militar]^ 
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precautions  is,  however,  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  camp  of 
lO.OOO  men  at  Sebaslopol,  in  contiguity  with  the  fleet  of  vessels 
required  to  transport  them.  It  is  calculated  that  these  f6,009 
men  wtfMteqmt  tm  difiFtoreHbifk,  and  but  fortjr-four  heart 
in  mdikUm  to  Iw  walked  to  tfie  nMlh  of  the  Bospooniib  And 
w^Bil  tiicse  prepanrtiooe  me  piteat  aod  aTowed,  RoMia  has  had 
tiie  coneclance  and  lio  addma  to  oMam  of  A»  Fbrte,  that  no 
BmupaMi  fleet  or  Tessel  of  war  thall  enter  the  DardaneHeey  the 
montii  of  which  ia  sixteen  or  eighteen  hoors*  eail  or  ateam  from 
Constantinople. 

We  oeod  not  saj,  how  mnch  it  is  the  interest  of  all  European 
powers,  that  Constantinople  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  powet 
not  actuated  hy  the  spirit  of  military  aggrandizement,  but  govern- 
ing its  conduct  and  its  policy  by  the  arts  of  peace,  commerce, 
and  interchange.  If  Russia  had  Constantinople,  she  would  in  two 
years  have  it  a  fortress  bristlin*:^  with  cannon.  The  Dnrdanelles 
confined  in  the  same  strait-waistcoat  of  arlillerj'  would  be  im])as- 
sable.  The  Black  Sea  would  be  converted  into  a  dock  for  the 
formation  of  a  lltissian  navy,  destined  to  make  the  Mediterranean 
a  Russian  not  a  French  lake,  and  prepared  to  establish  a  like 
supremacy  orer  the  ocean.  The  war  that  would  be  inevitably 
aocewaiy  to  resiet  thia,  would  be  lenr  timea  more  dangerous,  more 
mwdevotia,  and  nore  expennvei  than  any  little  wars  or  menaces  of 
it^  or  prepaiatioDS  towam  h,  ondertahen  to  nwaniain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cetwtaotinople  and  of  Torhej  from  the  hands  of  an j 
of  die  great  military  powan. 

To  keep  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  open,  hy  nnintahasBg 
the  straits  which  lead  to  botli  seas  in  the  hands  of  a  power  of  no 
OTerwbelnnng  force,  is,  we  all  knew,  one  of  the  fiivfe  principles  of 
European  poKtics.  Some  allege,  in  contradictien  of  this,  that 
Russia  is  too  strong,  that  nothing  can  resist  her  progress.  But 
after  all,  ihvre-fonrlhs  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  Maho- 
metan, and  it  requires  nothing  but  a  daring  spirit,  in  whom  all  the 
races  of  that  crcrd  might  put  trust  and  feel  proud,  in  order  to  do 
far  more  than  resist  Russia.  When  it  is  considered  what  a  V)ani(T 
the  Circassians  have  presented  in  their  limited  mountain  tenilo- 
ries,  it  may  he  imagined  what  Mahometan  resistance  would  be, 
if  Tartar  and  Kurd,  'J'urk  and  Persian  joined  in  it 

From  Odessa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  lies,  in  fact,  the  only 
portion  of  the  shores  of  the  Btadr  Sea  ^lat  is  Christian.  The 
proTinces  which  rise  kom  the  Black  Sea  rery  gradnally  towarda 
the  hiSeriery  nntte  two  extrenes,  sMdom  found  together,  of  being 
a  rich  alhirial  deposit,  and  at  the  same  time  being  snbjeetto 
terrible  dranghls.  Snah  Isrge  sifcmal  plains  snd  pastnres  avs 
generally  at  the  loot,  or  at  seme  distance  from  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  keep  up  the  snpply  of  moisture,  or  lie  in  the  midst 
of  winding  rivers,  which  exude  their  superfluous  waters  through 
the  fields.  But  in  Bessarabia  and  the  adjoining  province,  the 
abundance  of  moistnre  which  pre\'ail8  in  spring,  and  makes  the 
whole  countr\'  a  rich  and  verdant  pasturage,  disappears,  and  the 
sttltrincss  of  autumn  leares  a  bare  and  arid  soil,  on  which  men  and 
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OTimdf  are  burnt  up  in  certain  years  with  ftmlne  and  with  pesti- 
lence. Such  is  the  countij  hj  which  any  military  expedition  of 
the  maritime  powers  must  penetrate  into  Russia  from  the  South. 
In  such  a  country  the  population  is  nalmally  divided  into  lord  and 
serf.  For  the  larger  proprietors  alone  can  provide  for  the  barrage 
and  keeping  of  the  waters  on  the  high  grounds,  as  well  as  for 
providing  in  a  bad  season  for  the  sustenance  of  the  families  de- 
pendent on  them.  Thus  some  estates  will  be  found  flourishing, 
others  a  desert,  according  to  the  skill  and  care  shown  and  applied 
by  the  proprietor. 

The  countries  beyond  the  Pruth,  those  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
•  davia,  are  far  superior  to  the  ones  north  of  it,  which  we  have 
described.  And  hence  the  natural  desire  of  the  possessors  of 
Bessarabia  and.  the  Ukraine  to  extend  their  dominion  south. 
The  principalities  have  monntsinsy  minesi  raried  climes  and  soils, 
all  the  capacities  of  a  fertile  and  selCidependeDt  country.  The 
Danube  offers  them  a  high  road  to  the  worid  and  to  its  markets. 
And  the  independence  in  which  they  ha?e  ever  lived,  for  the  Porte 
never  compl^dy  subdued  them,  has  given  a  spirit  adapted  to  such 
circumstances  and  recollections. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  Tartars,  Mahomedan  Tartars,  were 
masters  of  the  country  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Pnith,  and 
these  Tartars  were  in  subjection  to  the  Porte,  aiding  tlie  Turkish 
regiments  in  their  war  with  Poland,  and  their  princes  not  only 
ruling  over  the  Crimea,  but  sometimes  appointed  Vaivodes  of 
Wallacliia  also.  Nevertheless  this  dignity  was  in  general  con- 
ferred on  some  of  the  great  Greek  Byzantines,  or  Fanariot 
families,  Dukas,  or  Cantacuzeni,  or  Sontzo.  For  the  Greek  710- 
blesse  of  Constantinople  had  no  connection  with  what  we  consider 
Greece  Proper.  Their  power  lay  on  the  l^auube.  There  the 
Turks  did  more  for  the  remnants  of  the  noble  Greek  race^  than 
either  Russia  or  Austria  had  done.  The  Turics  made  them 
princesi  as  well  as  gave  them  high  dignity  and  employ.  Since 
European  states  have  interfered  there,  they  have  perished.  And 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  remained  Gheek  under  the  rule 
of  Tkirkey,  was  fain  to  become  Muscovite  under  the  protection 
and  interference  of  Russia. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  principalities,  as  in  Servia,  a 
national  party,  as  well  as  a  Russian  one.  The  truly  national 
party  is  anxious  to  make  use  of  Turkish  protection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  Rouman  independence;  for  Rounian  is  the 
appellation  of  race,  which  they  prefer,  as  indicating  a  more 
honourable  descent  than  Slavon.  If  the  western  powers  of 
Europe  were  to  interfere  boldly  and  liberally  in  the  Dannbian 
principalities,  they  could  easily  give  life  and  consistency  to  this 
party,  not  merely  amongst  peasants,  but  with  the  boyards,  who, 
during  last  year,  have  been  made  to  feel  Russian  tyranny,  and  it 
is  long  since  they  have  experienced  any  wrong  from  the  Turks. 

We  are  forgetting,  however,  as  Europe  herself  is  apt  to  forget, 
that  Turkey  is  much  move  assailable  from  Austria  than  from 
Russia.  A  coup-de^main  might  be  made  from  sea  at  Constan* 
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liMopley  but  the  Turks  oiigfat»  wHh  their  fleet,  and  aitilleiy,  and 

no  very  large  land  forces,  to  be  always  able  to  resist  this.  In  a 
land  ioTsaion,  Russia  has  the  Daniibe  to  cvoas  in  the  face  of 
its  jfoey  and  aAerwards  the  Balkan,  every  pass  of  which  is  well 
known  and  fortified.    Austria  could  at  any  time  throw  a  large 

army  across  the  Danube  into  Servia,  far  from  any  possibility  of 
being  disturbed  by  Turkish  resistance.  The  high  and  the  plain 
road  to  Constantinople  runs  through  Servia,  avoiding  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Balkan,  and  reaching  Constantinople  without  an 
impediment.  If  there  is  danger  from  Bosnia  or  Albania  on  one 
side,  these  can  always  be  paralysed  by  an  Austrian  army  from  any 
part  of  Dalmatia,  the  possession  of  which  lies  open  to  the  side 
of  Turkey.  It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  prized  above  all 
things  bis  hold  on  Dalmatia,  which  he  wished  to  extend  over 
Aftenia,  as  giving  him,  he  said,  a  complete  prise  orer  the  Turkidi 
empire,  whenever  it  became  his  interest  or  humour  to  attack  it 
But  Austria  is  a  kind  of  star-fish,  all  limbs  and  no  bodj,  obliged 
to  spend  its  energies  in  keeping  these  limbs  together,  without 
using  them  for  any  common  or  eztriDsic  purpose.  If  it  has 
recently  reconquered  the  leading  pootioo  in  UermanVy  it  has 
only  achieved  that  bj  Russian  support.  It  can  only  oppKMe 
Russia  by  regaining  German  confidence.  And  such  a  political 
task  as  that  is  not  performed  by  a  superannuated  court  and  an 
unwieldly  empire  in  a  day. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  Greece  in  any  crisis  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire?  Greece,  since  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  by  France  and  England,  contributed,  in  1829, 
to  the  humihation  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians.  Greece  then  kept 
a  threatening  corps  of  observation  on  its  most  western  frontier, 
and  prevented  the  Mussulman  levies  of  that  region  from  march- 
ing, as  they  were  expected  and  ordered  to  do,  to  the  defence  of  the 
Balkan.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  Russians  could  nothsTP 
paased  the  Balkan,  nor  succeeded  in  dictating  the  terms  of  peaca 
at  Adrianofde.  So  much  for  Oteece  twenty  years  ago.  Wou.d 
it  behaTO  better  now  ?  Certainly  not,  King  Otho  and  his  Court 
have  but  one  idea,  that  of  an  onslanp;ht  upon  Turkey,  whenever 
the  fitting  opportunity  may  occur,  m  oraer  that,  when  Russia 
knocks  down  the  quarry,  the  jackal  may  be  allowed  to  feed  on  the 
offid.  With  this  view,  King  Otho  has  attached  to  bis  courty  and 
made  personal  friends  with  the  most  objectionable  of  the  moun- 
tain chiefs,  with  men  most  famous  for  rapine  and  murder,  and  for 
little  else.  King  Otho  looks  upon  them  as  likely  to  be  bis  more 
useful  friends  and  most  practical  servants.  He  infinitely  prefers 
Grivas  and  Colocotroni  to  orators  and  constitutionalists.  By  such 
conduct  Otho  is  ruining  the  Greek  cause.  The  western  powers 
of  Europe  have  to  choose  between  the  Rouman  and  the  Greek, 
between  the  Fanariot  and  the  Bavarian.  However  inclined  they 
might  be  to  favour  a  really  constitutional,  pacific,  Greek  Po« 
tentatey  they  have  no  respect  for  the  arbitrary,  the  corrupt,  the 
ngpine-kinng,  minder-stained  Palikar.  By  identifying  himself 
with  the  latter,  Olho  MmU  thai  chum  of  ma  nee.  and,  unforta- 
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oaiely,  of  Jus  mtiiNi  to  occoff  h^mtkm^  to  restose  t» 
Cbristiafi  ironhippen  San  Sophia,  and  see  hinnalf  M  4b* 

saceessor  of  ibe  OttGman  on  the  Eastern  throne. 

The  fate  of  Turkey,  or  rather,  of  the  Turks,  must,  like  that  of 
ererj  other  race,  depend  less  upon  the  couduct  of  eiiber  ihends  or 
foes,  than  upon  the  people  themselves.  Can  they,  by  retaining 
their  old  fanaticism  and  their  old  spirit,  prevail  agaiubl  the  mili- 
tary science  and  discipline  of  Europe  ?  Impossible.  Can  they 
adopt  European  habits  so  far,  as  to  give  security  to  the  Chris- 
tian }  allow  them  to  be  industrious  and  to  accumulate  wealth  ? 
Can  they  give  to  Tilths  themaelveB  the  bleniiig»ol  an  administra^ 
lioo  foauSeA  mfom  jotlatey  wcriung  upon  s«bb  othtr  spring  thiiA 
imtf  and  attomag  aMM(gr,ltlK  a  iroj^ipgiilaicd  machine,  to  p» 
initttectkmaofitaelf?  Gaa  Turin  be  toleoni?  Canthcjitt 
a  fMSe  ofice  diapiay  thai  hmeetf  wfaiofa  nHuftS'thm  im  piirala  i 
Caa  thej  hecome  haman  ?  Can  thaj  ba  aver  baaagbt  lo  raatoaa 
mwmn  to  her  rights  ?  For  if  thia  oaanot  ha  doae^  tiM  Turiat 
aMMft  peririiy  phjpaioall^  aad  nioaallj'* 

All  tUa  nay  be  done,  if,  as  we  hare  aaid,  there  ma  my  autha- 
ri^  or  power  to  do  it.  But  how  is  that  to  arise  and  to  be 
acquired  ?  The  Sultan  is  not  powerful  enough,  still  less  the  Grand 
Vizier,  with  all  Keschid's  talents.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  Mufti 
or  of  I^'heik  el  Islam  ;  still  less  would  a  dervifih  do  it.  Thus 
reform  can  only  be  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  a  Sultan  or 
a  Vizier,  who  shall  have  gained  ascendancy  by  success  iu  arms. 
If  one  of  the  old  Turkish  heroes,  who  led  Spahis  and  Janissaries  to 
victory,  n  ere  again  to  arise,  he  might  make  use  of  his  j)o\ver  to 
reform  the  army  and  civil  administration.  He  alone  could  con^ 
pel  the  uleBMs  to  serve  haok  If  Sakani  Kahamid  had  psaved  aa 
aooceaafid  agamal  Iba  RniriiaiB,  aa  ha  did  agnail  tba  Jaaiaaa- 
ncs,  be  might  aot  wKtdykwn  iaaugaiatady  b«t  cnsapiatad  lafim* 
If  Hitaij  ttitad,  hawew,  aaanaft  ba  iBii|»oaiaedy  it  ia  only  to  ba 
had  by  piaatiea;  and  thai  aiaay  witt  have  the  laoal  af  it  wbiith 
bare  most  hn^iL  Tkm  was  the  secret  of  Ibrahim^a  aaaaaaa. 

There  aie  aa  belter  soldiers  than  the  Turks  are  capable  of 
beconuog^Ba  worse  soldiers  than  they  woald  ba  faand  in  a£iit 
action.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  even  this  chance  does  not  lie  open 
to  the  Turks,  for  since  they  have  learned  to  tnist  to  some  Euro- 
pean power  iu  order  to  resiai  othaiB»  they-seefla  to  haive  abandoaad 
men  the  aim  of  refonu. 

The  fortresses  of  the  Danube  were  declared  the  other  day  to  be 
completely  dismantled.  Formerly,  Silistria  alone  would  have  de- 
layed an  invading  enemy  tlu*ee  months  :  now  it  is  an  open  town. 
However,  there  is  certainly  a  number  of  officers  about  to  issue 
from  tlie  military  schools,  as  well  as  from  courses  of  study  in 
Buropean  ca|ntals.  Ajsoiigst  them  may  be  found  distinguished 
MO,  ill  tba  luiiilary,  aa  ia  atbar  earaeia.  Qaa  HMtt  anil  to  aaa 
what  tba  yoiiag  geneialion  atfUafam— wili  paadnae,  are  deaidiDg 
tbat  itanita  are  likely  to  paaae 


Oaa  regralB  to  ind^and  to  bave  to  aasrylbataaaaa  ia  to  ba  hoped 
of  yainig  aw  faaad  ttt  Toikayy  tbaa  of  tma 
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either  the  lilMwk  «t  tiw  society  aflioodon  t  Paris.  The  jmhuic 
XHik»ia4ig0Mtt8]yMied,  if  he  retain  some  of  the  ignorance  of 
Ut  race,  has  also  its  sfiiiit.  The  Frankihed  young  Turk  may  haye 
^Krit,  but  it  ins  no  longer  that  old  spirit,  arising  half  from  fana- 
ticism, hs^ffirom  a  sense  of  superiority,  which  distinguished  hia 
forefather.  The  young  European  is  honorable  and  brave,  what- 
ever be  his  naiursd  ttanperauieut.  He  partakes  of  the  nature  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  society  in  which  he  Hves,  and  whose  many 
^es  are  on  him.  The  young  European  Turk  would  acknow- 
ledge the  same  law,  ii'  he  continued  to  live  in  the  West.  But  at 
Ctiiistantinople  there  is  no  8ix:iety,  no  public,  no  people.  There 
are  merely  the  Sultan,  and  the  high  fuuctionaiies,  to  whom  it  ia 
aecMMiy  to  pay  eaacty  and  mhum  ii  u  nacomiy  to  pkase.  Tiiere 
m  mo  lumA  pMac^Mcm  wbaia  anpMi  ftmam  a  noble  pact  ia 
la  he  played,  and  a.  btgb  rbararlff  aemteinwd.  Tbaie  being  no 
ffMm  to  appeal  la,  or  viiaia  napecl  ia  wortli  pfeaerring,  the 
fnmt^  Toik  aeeha  merely  lo  plaast  those  who  ean  adrasce  him. 
fie  can  da  Ihia  nolhout  much  effort  of  virtue  or  of  learning. 
Thife  ia  an  leaaon  why  ha  abould  put  that  check  upon  I1UUI17 
and  epacnreanism,  which  is  requisite  in  Europe.  There  are  no 
greater  sensualists  in  Coustantiuopla  than  those  Xuxka  who  have 
been  bred  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

There  is  one  thing  which  present  events  have  brought  about, 
that  may  have  some  eil'ect.  This  is  the  mingling  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Ibrces.  Abba  Pasha  has  sent  au  auxiliarv  army,  as 
well  as  a  fleet.  The  soldiers,  sailors,  oflicers,  and  buys  ol  the 
two  races  must  meet  and  get  thrown  together,  and  being  engaged 
in  a  common  cause,  those  most  behindhand  will  see  in  what  their 
felWw-Mussulmans  surpass  them.  Should  war  spring  up,  and 
balb  take  the  £eld  against  the  Bu8uans,  the  TockaivUl  find  in 
Ae  £lg>ptiana  a  ajalen  of  discipline  and  tadice  mefe  perftd 
ibHi  their  owni  and  nave  approaabing  the  Enaopean  model* 
Qtaat  hopea  were  fonDer]gr  enleEtained  of  anamalgaaiatian  of  the 
Tmtk  and  Amh  by  meina  of  Arab  conqneat  It  would  be  mote 
dmimble  lo  haae  that  amalganatiou  uke  place  whilst  leaialing 
&  eoBMon  eneiagr,  than  by  the  leanha  of  a  civil  war. 

It  mthar  jaia  with  9odff%  at  least  nodem  EAglish  idea% 
to  lay  so  much  alieaa  upon  military  xeform  and  upon  warlike 
strength.  But  the  scymetar  is  tlie  only  sceptre  of  the  East,  where 
it  is  respected,  not  merely  as  the  symbol  of  force,  but  of  divine 
power  and  sanction.  I'he  divine  right  of  the  East  is  not  that 
of  birth,  bpt  of  conquest.  The  only  way  to  win  the  heart  and 
bow  the  heads  of  such  a  people  is  by  being  victorious.  No 
one  understood  this  better,  or  acted  upon  it  more  completely,  than 
Mahomet.  He  founded  liis  religion  upon  the  sabre.  That  was 
aal  only  his  sceptre,  but  his  logic.  It  was  his  basis  uf  morals, 
mtd  the  proof  of  his  being  a  prophet.  The  sabre,  therefore,  is  as 
neceasaiy  in  the  East  to  moral  change  and  legislative  rtfoimy  as  it 
ia  to  the  ibonding  of  territorial  empire. 

One  of  the  graatest  changes  in  a  atale»ia  to  allow  any  one  power 
or  prafeaaion  alone  to  fonn  a  corpoiation,  handing  down  ita  vgmt. 
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its  weaUby  and  iu  inflaenoe*  from  geDeration  to  generation.  The 
church  was  one  of  the  corporations  in  Western  Europe,  but  there 

were  the  feudal  noblesse^  and  in  some  countries,  as  in  France,  an 
organized  body  of  lawyers  to  counteract  it.  At  present  in  Turkey 
there  is  no  great  coi*poration,  save  that  of  the  Ulemas.  There 
was  formerly  the  feudal  and  military  class  to  counteract  them, 
with  the  formidable  V'iziers  and  Pashas.  The  Sultan  had  the  power 
even  to  decapitate  tlie  Mufti  that  displeased  him.  But  the 
Sultan  no  longer  cuts  off  heads.  And  there  is  no  longer  a  military 
corporation,  feudal  or  otherwise.  The  Pashas  are  little  more  than 
civil  govemers ;  there  is  no  esprit  de  corps  amongst  them,  nor  are 
the  troops  attadied  to  them. 

Russia,  the  great  antagonist  of  Turkey*  and  which  boasts  to  be 
80  superior  in  ciTilisation  and  organisation,  is  in  short  nothing  hot 
%  militaiy  power.  There  is  but  one  apprentioediip  and  existence, 
one  avenue  to  life  and  rank  in  Russia,  that  of  the  army.  The  son 
of  the  highest  noble  is  nothing  until  he  has  served.  The  empire 
is  a  camp,  and  every  man  of  education  and  worth  an  officer  in  it. 
It  counts  a  million  of  soldiers,  while  the  Sultan,  with  such  a  wide 
and  certainly  as  rich  a  territory,  has  not  more  than  a  150,000. 
This  military  organisation  has  not  prevented  Russia  from  enjoy- 
ing most  of  the  blessings  of  advancing  civilisation.  It  has  not 
checked  industry.  Had  the  Sultan  a  similar  system — had  he  more 
soldiers,  less  laws  and  lawgivers,  priests  and  fanaticism,  he  would 
be  as  much  advanced  in  the  path  of  civilisation  as  Kussia,  and  be 
as  well  prepared  to  defend  his  independence. 

The  laws  which  confine  the  males  of  the  imperial  family  to 
the  harem,  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  warlike  Sultan.  When 
of  old,  the  SoUana  used  to  entrust  provinces  and  expeditions  to 
their  sons,  Turkey  never  wanted  a  powerftd  sovereign.  Since 
Sultans  have  been  the  disciples  and  the  companions  of  women,  till 
they  are  dragged  from  the  women'^s  apartments  and  placed  upon  the 
throne,  the  Mnssulmen  have  never  had  a  chief  worthy  of  them* 
Mehemet  Ali  managed  better.  The  heir-apparent  of  the  throne 
of  Egypt  commands  its  fleet,  and  has  learned  to  know  and  to  rule 
over  his  feUow-men.  The  Sultan,  besides  his  young  children,  has 
a  brother,  who  is  heir  to  his  throne.  No  one  has  ever  seen  or 
spoken  to  this  brother.  It  is  not  supposed,  that  even  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  Sultan  have  made  his  acquaintance.  The  Maliomedan 
law  sets  aside  hereditary  right,  and  places  the  crown  on  the  uncle's 
head,  rather  than  on  that  of  the  deceased  Sultan's  son,  becau«e 
maturity  is  indispensable.  And  yet,  at  the  same  .time  that 
maturity,  which  mingling  in  the  world  and  its  business  gives,  is 
rejected  and  rendered  impossible.  Insolence  and  cruelty  were  once 
the  maxims  of  Turkish  rule.  Humility,  humanity,  and  fear — fear 
both  of  Turks  and  foreigners,  and  even  relatives — have  taken  their 
place,  and  rendered  the  Tork  in  spirit,  as  in  real  power,  bat  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self. 
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THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES 

THE  Jblij  TH.* 

BY  F.  A.  MIONET. 
AVTBOft  09  *'THS  HMTOKT  OW  UAMY,  QDUN  OW  KOTt.* 

Bbfobe  Charles  Uie  Fifth  left  Fluahiog  and  saUed  towaids 
Biscajy  Philip  the  Second  had  announced  to  the  Princess  Donna 
Juana,  who  was  Regent  of  Spain  in  his  absence,  the  approaching 
arriFal  of  their  father  the  Emperor.  On  the  27th  of  July,  he 
had  written  to  her  to  send  to  the  port  of  Laredo  an  alcalde  of 
the  Court,  named  Durango,  with  sufficient  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  provisions  and  the  collection  of  all  the  means  of 
transport  which  would  be  required  at  his  arrival,  and  during  his 
journey  across  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula. 
Durango  was  further  to  bring  with  him  the  pay  of  the  fleet,  and 
six  chaplains,  whom  the  Emperor  desired  to  meet  on  his  dis- 
embarkation. On  the  28lh  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Charles 
the  Fifth  left  Ghent  for  Zealand,  Philip  the  Second  sent  a  second 
letter  of  instructions  to  his  sister  j  and,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
he  wrote  to  her  a  third  time  :-— 

^  Most  serene  Bnncess,  my  dear  and  belored  sister,  mj  lord 
the  Emperor .  • .  who  is  m  good  health,  thank  God !  will  embark 
on  the  earliest  day  ...  in  order  not  to  cause  yon  any  incon- 
renience.  His  Majesty  has  resotred  to  lodge  at  Valladolid,  in 
the  home  of  Gomez  Perez  de  las  Marinas,  where  Ruy  Gomez 
nsed  to  live.  You  will  order  that  it  be  cleaned  and  anranged, 
that  fumiUue  be  bought,  and  that  every  preparation  be  made; 
that  the  apartments  may  be,  with  great  celerity,  rendered  fit  to 
receive  his  Majesty,  who,  on  disembarking,  will  send  before  him 
Roggier,  his  oposentador  </e/?a/rtc/o  (harbinger  of  the  royal  house- 
hold), to  make  ready  his  lodgings  on  the  road,  and  to  arrange  his 
apartments  according  to  his  will  at  Valladolid.""  Not  satisfied  with 
entering  into  all  these  details  to  secure  his  father  a  comfortable 
reception  in  Spain,  Philip  the  Second  wished  that  he  should 
be  paid  those  attentions  and  receive  those  honours  with  which  he 
was,  for  his  own  part,  anxious  to  dispense.  For  instance,  he 
adds :  Although  his  Majesty  has  made  no  allusion  to  this  point, 
it  would  be  fitting  that  some  of  the  principal  personages  and 
gentlemen  should  repair  to  the  port  at  which  he  means  to  dis- 
embark, and  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  bishop  and 
nx  chaplains,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  •  .  .  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  on  board  the  ship  BertendoMy  in  which  an 
apartment  has  been  fitted  up  for  him  with  every  convenience. 
You  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  this  vessel  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
ileety  the  crews  of  which  must  receive  that  part  of  their  pay  which 

*  ContiDaed  from  p.  668,  voL  xzxiii. 
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is  still  due  to  them,  without  fiul,  and  yon  will  ploase  to  inform  me 

of  what  has  been  done." 

After  having  received  this  letter  on  the  17th  of  September,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  fleet,  which  was  to  convey  the  Emperor 
into  Spain,  left  the  port  of  Rammekens,  the  Princess  Donna 
Juana  hastened  to  execnte  the  orders  of  the  King,  her  brother. 
She  directed  that  the  house  of  Gomez  Perez  should  be  prepared 
for  his  reception  at  Valladolid,  which  was  then  the  residence  of 
the  Court  and  the  seat  of  the  Government.  She  again  com- 
manded the  alcalde,  Durango,  to  proceed  with  his  alguazils  to 
Laredo,  and  to  perform  the  duties  which  she  had  entrusted  to  him. 
At  the  same  time,  she  ordered  that  public  prayen  should  be 
offered  for  the  mSd  anriral  of  tbe  Emperor;  dm  dbeeted  the 
ComtaMe  and  Admnal  of  Oaelile'toliold  uiemielvea  ia  veaduMesI^ 
go  and  congntolale  him  on  reaching  Spain ;  andehe  leqoceted  Ooa 
Pedro  Mamriqne^  Bbho|r  of  Selimmnca^  and  ohapbin  to  the  King", 
to  start  mlboiit  dehy  lor  Laredo:  '^I  1moir»'*  she  amd,  tkat 
Ida  Mijeaty^  -wiH  see  you  with  greaica  pleasure  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  he  will  be  deHgfaled  to  meet,  on  Ms  aniTal,  so  dd  and 
80  faithful  a  aerravt.** 

But  the  measures,  suggested  wiffh  such  provident  urgency'  by 
Philip  the  Second,  and  directed  with  anch  afiectionate  zesd  by 
his  sister,  were  executed,  for  tlie  most  pert,  with  true  Spanish 
slowness.  At  that  time,  and  in  that  country  especially,  nothing 
was  ever  done  quickly,  and  actions  always  lagged  very  far  behind 
orders.  Everythiiii^,  therefore,  was  not  ready  when  Cliarles  the 
Fifth  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Biscay.  His  Toyage  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  tolerably  rapid.  The  Tessel,  of  5G5  tons  burden,  on 
board  of  which  he  travelled,  and  which  he  entirely  occupied, 
was  arranged  solely  for  his  service,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  his  passage  down  the  Channel  and  across  the  Gulf  of 
Gascony  less  painful  to  his  infirmities.  On  the  upper  deck,  be- 
tween the  mammast  and  the  poop,  were  tbe  imperial  apartments, 


fooni*  which  served  aa  a  corridor  ihr  ingress  and  egress,  and  an^ 
nmnded  by  three  other  email  chaaibers,  intended  for  his  bec^* 
eerrant,  his  chambfldain,  and  an  aaststant  (ayudm  de  tmmam)* 
They  were  handsomely  oarved  ineide  and  hun^  with  green  doth ; 
draughts  of  air  were  careftiBy  excHided»  and  eight  glass  wtedowe 
afforded  views  orerlihe  sea.  The  Emperor^s  bed,  and  several  other 
articles  of  furniture,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  like  swioga, 
and  fastened  by  wooden  props,  so  as  not  to  follow  all  the  more* 
ments  of  the  ship,  and  to  remain  tolerably  still  while  it  was  tossed 
about  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  other  end  of  the  deck, 
near  the  prow,  was  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  Emperor's 
service.  The  lower  deck  contained  the  pantry,  the  kitchen,  the 
store-rooms,  the  cellar,  and  the  apartments  of  all  the  officers 
belonging  to  these  departments  of  the  household.  Finally,  the 
provisions  for  the  journey  and  the  supply  of  fresh  water,  which 
was  contained  in  enormous  ear&enware  jars  with  padlocked  lids, 
were  deposited  in  the  hold. 
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Hetfkkg  cleared  the  danpMS  mmiJtmaim  of  Eealaud,  ofB  tha 
17th  of  aaplMbcr^  ia  ver y  fine  weathef^  libe  fleet  anived,  on  ikm 
JMiy  betweM  Dowsr  and  Calais,  wbef».aii£i)gliak  admiral  cama 
wlwiftk  fivttdbipa  to  «diile  the  father  of  his  king.jMid  kiss  his 
kuids.  The  Emperor  did  not  get  out  of  the  Channel  till  the 
SSnd.  On  that  day,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  had  at  first  been  fixed  upon  as  a  halting-place,  and  profit'. 
mg  by  a  favourable  wind,  which  lasted  through  the  voyage,  the 
fleet  made  all  sail  towards  Spain,  and  od  the  28th  anived  at  the 
port  of  Loredo  at  rather  a  late  hour.  The  Eni])er()r  went  on 
shore  the  same  evening,  and  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied 
him  saw  him  kiss  the  ground  on  lauding,  or  heard  iiim  utter  the 
words  ascribed  to  him  by  Strada  and  Robertson, — "  O  common 
mother!  naked  came  I  forth  from  thy  womb,  and  naked  am  X 
about  to  return  thither.**  He  found  no  one  at  Laredo  but  ^e 
Bishop  of  SalansDcay  tsad  the  Court  JUcildoy  DuraAgo,  wh«  luui 
wm  jetvenM  ti»  meney  ngMMiry  Ibr  ike  m/qmly  oi  tlm  Emr 
will  aad  farAe  paymai  of  ihe  let<*  He  ma  greatfy 
ioitatod  afc  tiH%  aod  Mvltn  GaMlo.wN>te  ihve  to  Vjmiim  ds 
MoiDB,  Ibe^Seontef  of  aifllat— 

His  Ifajaaty  is  angry  at  tbe  aegli^Hiee  ilimlayejl  ia  nil 
proTiding  certain  things  which  it  was  befitting  to  preDara^  and 
vincb  tibaEiag  bad  ordaud.  Tha  m  olH^laiaa  who  Mgbi  to 
Wve  come  to  serve  hi»,  ire  ail  the  more  wanted^  beoanae  tkoaa 
whom  faiDiight  with  liMi  aie  iUf  and  it  ss  necaasaiy  every 
day  to  go  in  aaasch  of  a  piiast  to  say  aaea.  He  is  in  want  also 
of  two  physicians,  because  half  the  people  in  his  fleet  are  ill, 
and  seven  or  ei^ht  of  his  servants  are  dead.  The  postmaster 
ought  to  have  sent  an  officer  (jf  couriers  for  Ids  service;  he  has 
felt,  and  still  feels,  the  privation  very  much.  If  the  Bishop  of 
Salamanca  had  not  procured  hiui  certain  commodities,  he  would 
have  found  nothing  on  the  spot  suitable  to  a  majesty  like  his.  No 
one  has  written  him  a  single  letter,  or  sent  to  inquire  how  he  is 
coming.  All  this  should  have  been  done  simultaneously  at 
Santander,  Camnna,  and  here.  These  are  the  tilings  of  which  he 
complains ;  and  he  says  other  things  of  a  very  aangoinary  chi^ 
ncter;'' 

Uria  ll^#Tplsi— d  da!^riii.tbo49D8ciitiaii'Of<tba  oitea  ofPhalip 
tha  Second,  and  this  ill-judged  expraaann  a£  the  diasaliafaeliaB 
af  Gfaarka  tlie  Fifth,  baire  beeft  tinwferBwid  iato  as  aol  of  ingra- 
tilade  on  tbe  pait  oi  tlie  ona,  a&d  a  tokaai  af  rapat  ob  tba  part  aC 
Urn  cdMT.  liaal  biatonana  hmm  t—rtfd  tlwt,  om  tbe  very  dav 
after  Im  fii^berVabdioaiisiiy  Philip  Ihe  Seoead  had,  if  not  refused^ 
at  ietat  mgleded  to  plaea  at  Jms  disposal  a  hundred  »^*^Tfd 
golden  crowns  which  the  Emperor  had  reserved  for  bis  owa  oaa 
m  Ida  latiafiment  Notbiug  of  the  ktad.waa  tiie  case.  There  is 
DO  allusion  wbatorar  in  the  letter  we  have  quoted  to  tbaae  bB»* 
dred  thousand  crowns.  The  Emperor^s  con^laints  have  'ffimi'a?* 
to  the  preparations,  which  had  been  made  neither  soon  enough, 
nor  completely  enough,  for  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and  he  is  far 
toBL  tbiowaiig  any  blame  upoA  hia  mUf  who  hwi  luunmiimcatsd 
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his  wishes  on  this  point  seTeral  times,  in  the  most  perem|itoij 
and  precise  manner.  The  Court  of  Valladolid  itself  had  been  not 
80  much  negligent  as  taken  by  surprise.  Charles  the  Fifth, 
whose  return  had  been  announced  and  postponed  so  often,  was 
not  expected  so  soon.  Besides,  it  was  always  very  difficult  in 
Spain  to  find  money  at  the  right  time,  and  to  ensure  obedience  at 
the  necessary  moment. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  as  soon  as  the  Princess  Donna  Juana 
was  informed  of  the  Emperor's  disembarkation  by  Don  Alonzo  de 
Carvajal,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  her  from  Laredo,  she  sent 
a  supply  of  money  for  the  fleet,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  lor  her 
father.  She  hastened  to  write,  on  the  same  day,  to  Luis  Quixada, 
who  was  at  his  coonti^-hoase  of  Villa-Garcia.  "  This  morning," 
■he  says,  I  leceiTed  informatioB  that  my  lord  the  Empefor,  and 
the  most  serene  Queens  my  aunts^  andved  on  Monday  last,  the 
ere  of  8t  Michady  at  Laredo ;  that  his  Majesty  went  on  shore  the 
same  evening ;  that  my  annts  disemharked  the  next  day,  and  that 
all  are  well.  I  hare  rendeied  hearty  thanks  to  Our  Lord  for  this; 
and  it  has  caused  me,  as  in  reason  it  should,  extreme  joy.  As 
the  Emperor  will  have  need  of  you  for  his  journey,  and  as  it  is 
important  for  me  to  know  the  exact  time  at  which  he  will  arrive 
in  this  city,  I  beseech  you  to  set  out  as  soon  as  you  receive  this 
letter,  and  to  travel  post-haste  to  join  his  Majesty.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive,  give  him  an  account  of  the  two  sorts  of  lodgings  which  you 
know  he  can  have  here,  and  inform  me,  with  all  diligence,  which 
of  the  two  his  Majesty  prefers,  and  whether  4ie  wishes  that  stoves 
or  any  other  things  should  be  placed  in  the  rooms,  so  that  all 
may  be  in  readiness  when  he  arrives. 

**  I  beg  you  also  to  inquire  of  his  Majesty  whether  he  desires 
that  I  shall  send  him  a  guard  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  for  his  own 
escort,  or  for  that  of  the  most  Serene  Queens,  my  aunts.  Whether 
he  wishes  that  any  grandees  or  gentlemen  should  come  to  form  his 
vetinue.  Whether  he  wishes  that  any  reception  should  be  prepared 
for  his  Majesty^  or  for  my  aunts,  at  Burgos,  and  in  this  city ;  and 
what  kind  of  a  reception.  Whether  he  commands  the  prince,  his 
gnmdsony  to  come  to  meet  him,  and  where.  Whether  he  thinks  it 
oesiiable  that  I  should  do  the  same,  or  that  the  councils  which  are 
at  Valladoli4  should  do  so.  Inform  me  diligently  and  particularly 
of  his  will  in  all  these  matters. 

I  charge  you  also  to  take  care,  during  the  journey,  that  hia 
Mijesty  is  abundantly  provided  with  all  things  of  which  he  may 
have  need,  as  well  as  the  most  Serene  Queens,  my  aunts.  Acquaint 
the  Alcalde  Durango  of  what  he  will  have  to  procure,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting,  and  let  me  know  what  I  must  send  from  hence. 
By  doing  all  this,  you  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 

She  sent  Don  Enriquez  de  Guzman  to  congratulate  the  Emperor 
in  her  name ;  and  on  the  following  day,  young  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  then  eleven  years  of  age,  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to 
his  grandfather  to  inquire  his  orders:  "  Sacred,  Imperial,  and  Ca- 
tholic Majesty,  I  have  learned  that  your  Majesty  is  in  good  health, 
and  I  infinitely  rejoice  to  hear  ity  so  much  so,  that  I  could  not 
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pamiMf  be  nm  ckKgliled.  I  b«g  yoar  Majestj  to  let  me  Vwm 
wfaetber  I  am  to  come  to  sieet  you,  and  how  far  ?  I  send  to 
yon  Don  Pedro  Pimeutel,  a  gentlemao  of  my  bedchamber,  and  my 
ambassador,  to  whom  I  beseech  yoor  Majesty  to  gire  orders  of 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this,  that  he  may  write  to  me  about  it.  I 
kiss  the  handa  of  your  Majoaty.  Your  Miyealy*a  Tory  hnable 
son,  the  Prince." 

Quixada  started  from  Villag^rcia  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  Oc- 
tober, and  arrived  at  Laredo  on  the  5th.  His  presence  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Emperor,  who  began  his  journey  on  the 
6th, — the  Alcalde  Durango  having  succeeded  in  collecting  together 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  route.  Quixada  announced  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Vasquez,  that  the  Emperor  expected  to  reach 
Medina  de  Pomar  in  four  days,  and  to  arrive  at  Valladolid  in  about 
seventeen. 

Charles  the  FiiUi  would  not  allow  any  solemn  reception  to  be 
prepared  tot  htm,  either  o&  the  load,  or  at  Valladolid.  He  fiirmally 
ezpreased  bit  wish  tiiai  Seevetarr  Vasiraes  shoald  not  leaTo  his 
bnsiiiess  to  eome  to  meet  hiniy  and  thai  tbe  princess^  his  daughter^ 
should  await  his  airiral  in  her  palace  at  Valladolid ;  but  he  gave 
permission  to  his  grandson^  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
embrace,  to  oome  and  meet  hiro  at  Cabezon. 

The  Emperor  journeyed  slowly  through  the  Aatnrias,  traTelling 
onlyafew  leagues  daily.  Although  his  suite  was  not  very  numerous, 
he  was  obliged  to  dirideit  into  detachments,  while  in  this  sterile  and 
rugged  province»on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  road  and  the  difH- 
culty  of  obtaining  lodgings.  His  litter,  by  the  side  of  which  rode 
his  chamberlain  Quixada, opened  the  march,  which  was  continued, 
at  a  day's  interval,  by  the  litters  of  his  two  sisters,  and  lorminated  by 
his  gentlemen  and  mounted  servants.  The  baggage  was  carried  on 
mules.  As  his  only  guard,  the  Emperor  had  the  Alcalde  Durango, 
who  preceded  him  with  his  five  alguazils,  armed  with  their  staves 
of  office,  so  that  they  seemed  much  less  t(}  escort  a  sovereign  than 
to  accompany  a  prisoner.  He  was  carried  over  the  steep  moun* 
lain  passes  in  a  hand-chair.  He  halted  on  the  first  day  at  Ampu- 
ero ;  on  the  second,  at  La  Nestosa,  where  he  met  Don  Enrique  de 
Guzman  and  Don  Pedro  Pimentel,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
the  Princess  Domia  Joanaand  the  Prince  Don  Carlos;  on  the 
third  day  at  Aguera ;  and  on  the  fourth  at  Medina  de  Pomar,  where 
he  stopped  to  rest  He  ate  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  especially  melons 
and  water-melons,  of  which  he  had  long  been  depiired.  At  Me- 
dina de  Pomar,  he  found  the  abundant  supply  of  provisions  which 
his  daughter  had  sent  him,  and  he  became  rather  onwell  through 
eating  too  much  fish,  chiefly  fresh  tunny. 

Delighted,  for  the  moment,  to  be  freed  from  all  cares  of  business, 
Charles  the  Fifth  would  not  allow  any  reference  to  be  made  to 
public  affairs,  and  he  entertained  a  temporary  resohition  to  keep 
nimself  entirely  aloof  from  them  in  future,  and  to  enter  the  monas- 
tery of  Yuste  on  All  Saints'  day,  with  a  very  small  number  of  at- 
tendants. "  Tlie  Emperor,"  wrote  Gaztelu  to  Vasquez,  "  says  that 
he  means  to  dismiss  his  serrants  and  to  remain  alone  with  Wil- 
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Una  UOamm  (Vm  liak)  mAtmofK  Ukam  MLmm  tehMfti  uiliiiiii 
•f  llbe  •econd  elan^y  vbom  lie  wil  Me  wilh  Irib  to  «ttend  to  hii 
flont  if  it  »hot:Malliiek  faim  again,  to  dress  a  \7oand  wHidi  he  ta| 
m  IIm  Utile  finger  of  hie  light  hand,  and  whieh  is  eaiiHeiiiij  nui- 
Bingy  a«- weU  avhis  ha?Tnorrhoid%  aiid  to  Mrne  Mm  in  mmj  otiMr 
thiiifi.  He  saj8  tbet  he  will  pi^  to  the  ^or  of  the  moaastery 
money  enough  to  enable  him  to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  and 
tbat  he  will  retain  one  or  two  cooks  to  prepare  his  food  according 
to  his  taste.  He  will  not  take  a  physician,  for  he  says  that  the 
monks  always  have  good  ones  to  attend  upon  them.  He  proposes 
to  keep  Salamanquez  as  his  confessor,  in  order  to  remove  all  cause 
of  division  and  jealousy  amonjr  the  monks.  He  adds  that  he  will 
retain  some  others  also,  but  that  he  wishes  to  bo  rid  of  all  farther 
embarrassment,  and  that,  when  he  has  arrived  within  two  leagues 
of  the  monastery,  he  will  dismiss  all  who  accompany  him,  that  they 
may  return  to  their  own  homes.  It  appears  to  those  who  are  ac- 
^uaioted  with  his  character,  that  he  will  trot  carry  t^is  plan  ittle 
eflfect ;  fte  even  ia  begiming  to-  01^  tet  Yveley  as  he  bb  Mmm&dt^ 
fa  a  dwap  and  rainy  i^aoe  in  wisCefy  amL  witt  tkeietbie  lie  iMd  ftr 
Iris  geet  and  asllNML  To  coaeliide,  until  we  enire  Ame  and  aee 
wbat  he  will  decide,  we  can  entertain  no  eertam  nsiin  of  the  awt 
ter,  because  he  is  rery  secret  with  legaffd  In  his  wishes.** 

When  the  news  of  his  anrival  beoaae  known,  the  principal  towns 
ant  their  regiders  to  meet  him ;  and  the  nnat  unpmtaat  men 
among  the  clergy,  in>1iie  Stale,  and  of  the  covncilB,  wrote  to  him. 
When  he  drew  near  Borgos,  although  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
public  reception,  the  Constable  of  Castile  came  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  two  ]eap;nes  from  the  city,  which  he  entered  on  the  evening  of 
the  l.'Uh  September,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  a  general  illu- 
mination of  the  streets.  On  the  following  day,  the  aifuntamieivto^ 
or  town-council,  presented  him  an  address  in  the  cathedral. 

While  in  that  city,  he  was  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
Viceroy  of  Navarre,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  that 
countr}',  named  Escurra,  who  for  several  years  had  l>een  charged 
with  an  impurtaut  and  mysterious  negotiation,  regarding  which 
he  had  come  to  confer  with  the  Emperor  on  his  passage  through 
Borgoe.  Spanish  Ksrarre,  sttaated  on  the  soathem  side  of  the 
PyrwecSy  Iwd  been  wiestedy-in  MN,  from  tlM  bonse  ef  Albret  by 
Fesdinnnd  the  Catholic,  who  had  incerpotated  it  into  the  mon- 
aeehT  of  whidi  it  am  the  natuinl  contianation.  Since  that  rime, 
the  aapossessed  prinees  had  net  been  able-^notwitbatanding  the 
persevering  sopport  of  the  Kings  ef  France,  who  wars  related  to 
them  by  the  oloaast  riea  of  khidred  and  policy — to  obtain  either 
its  restitution  or  even  a  territorial  equivalent  for  its  loss;  and  they 
had  ended  by  resting  theif  hopes  entirely  npon  the  Kings  of  Spain* 
Henry  of  Albret,  dnring  the  last  war,  had  sent  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  offer  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  favour,  if  he  would  grant  him  a  suitable  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Navarre.  After  his  death,  in  May,  1555,  the 
negotiation  had  been  continued  by  his  son-in-law  and  succes- 
sor, Antony  of  Bowbon,  Duke  of  Yendeme.   Both  Henry  and 
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Anlony  made  use  of  Escum  to  convey  their  demands  and  offnt 
tnm  N^rac  to  Paropeluna  to  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  who 
aflerwards  transmitted  them  in  ejrpher  to  Gbarlee  the  Fifth  or 
Philip  the  Second.  In  recompense  for  Navarre,  the  Duke  of 
Venddme  dcHwrnded  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  should  he  erected 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  and  engaged,  on  his  side,  to  be- 
come the  perpetual  confederate  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  King 
his  »on;  to  furnish  during  the  war  live  thousamd  infantry,  five 
hundred  light  cavalry,  two  hundred  pioneers,  three  tliousaud  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  of  various  calibre;  and  to 
give,  as  pledges  of  his  fidelity,  his  eldest  son  (aftt  rvvards  llciiry 
the  Fourth  of  France),  the  fortress  of  Navarreins,  and  the  other 
^rongholds  within  his  territory'.  He  even  insinuated  that  he 
would  open  to  the  Spaniards  tlie  gates  of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux, 
which  be  had  under  his  comnumd  as  GoTcnior  of  Gtueane.  Aa 
tlM  TfM  ef  Vwicdhi  hnd  been  oonelnded  bcfoe  the  Emperar 
bnd  gvven  bin  iMTer  t»  the  propowtjom  of  Aalhoay  of  Bourbon, 
Bmmw  €■■•  to  ablehi  it  at  Bwgoa* 

Chulee  the  Filii  felt  aome  mr]^  ibooC  IIm  my  naefiily  bat 
rery  wrongfully  obtained,  possession  of  NuTane*  In  a  seciet 
daose  in  his  will,  which  was  dated  in  IMO,  and  which  he  had 
lift  with  Philip  the  Second  on  his  departnve  ffOin  Brussels,  he 
stated  that  his  grandfather  bad  undoubtedly  con€|uered  that  king- 
dom justly,  and  that  he  had  certainly  retained  it  honoatly,  but  he 
adiied,  ^'  Nevertheless,  for  the  greater  security  of  our  conscience, 
we  recommend  and  enjoin  the  most  serene  Prince  Don  Philip, 
our  son,  lo  examine  and  verify,  as  speedily  and  sincerely  as  pos- 
sible, whether  in  reason  and  justice  he  is  bound  to  restore  that 
kingdom,  or  to  funiish  compensation  for  it,  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever. And  tliat  which  he  shall  find  and  declare  to  be  just,  let 
him  execute  in  such  a  manner  that  my  soul  and  conscience  shall 
be  full}'  discharged."  After  having  taken  such  a  precaution, 
which  quieted  him  as  a  Christian,  and  proved  no  hindrance  to  his 
policy,  and  which  was  to  be  handed  down  from  reign  to  reign  as 
a  kind  of  expiatory  formula,  Charles  the  Fifth  had  listened  to  the 
overtuiea  of  the  King  of  Nnirarrey  without  either  satisfying  bis 
deaascb  or  discouraging  his  hopes*  At  Borgos,  he  contented 
himnrlf  wirii  IsQiag  Ssctm  that  he  would  write  on  the  subject 
to  JSSmg  his  son,  whose  ainval  in  Spain  wifjLt  shortly  be 
eapacttd;  md  thatt  in  the  veanwhiley  he  must  pursne  his  nego^ 
linlicM,  whidi  would  then  be  brought  to  a  satisfiictoiy  termination, 
gndi  a  postponeiMnt  aonld  not  fidl  to  be  taken  Teiy  ill  by 
Mtenf  m£  Boarhaa, 
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The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  is  a  mass  of  richly  ornate  masonrj'  of  a 
fine  fawn  colour ;  and  the  baptistry,  in  the  same  style,  stands  at 
the  further  end  of  the  oblong  piazza  in  the  line  of  the  tower  and 
cathedral,  looking  like  a  holiday  mausoleum  decorated  to  the  ?exy 
top  of  the  dome. 

But  baptism  and  burial  are  the  two  ends  of  life,  and  it  is  fit  that 
edifices  devoted  to  these  kindred  ends  should  have  a  family  like- 
ness. Only  it  is  not  so  certain  which  ought  to  be  the  gayest  in 
its  style  of  architecture.  It  has  been  asserted  by  St.  Augustine 
that  tm  blessed  wear  mmiming  lobes  in  Fmdise  wben  &  fool 
of  a  descendant^  according  to  the  flesh,  is  bom  into  this  woiId» 
and  that  they  specially  rejoice  when  a  soul  of  their  ftmily  dies  in 
peace. 

A  death  to  ns  is  a  new  birth  to  them.  They  receire  a  new 
companion  when  a  good  old  Cbiistian  dies,  as  we  do  when  a  babe 
is  born.  We  throw  water  on  the  one  and  earth  upon  the  other, 
and  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  has  fire  for  the  residue. 

Let  us  leave  the  four  elements  in  possession  of  the  grand  piasia 
at  Pisa,  for  the  Florence  train  will  not  wait  for  snch  reflections  aa 
these. 

It  ran  through  a  patchy,  minutely  cultivated  country,  not  like 
small  snug  farms  but  large  slovenly  gardens.  The  evening  was 
fine,  and  the  sunset  made  splendid  purples  and  pinks  among  the 
cloud-wreathed  peaks  of  the  Appenines  in  a  manner  to  convince 
one  that  it  was  really  Italy. 

In  fact  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  my  first  day  in  Italy,  for 
Genoa  is  neitlier  precisely  Italy  nor  France,  but  a  sort  of  half- 
way-house compromise. 

Italy  !  the  laud  of  art,  nature,  history, — let  us  be  enthusiastic  ! 
But  perhaps  I  had  better  wait  till  Rome  for  my  great  fireworks 
about  the  empress  of  nations  and  her  emmbling  tomb.  1  am  at 
present  abont  to  ani?e  in  Florence,  the  city  of  the  fenaismnee, 
which  I  confess  interests  me  much  more,  with  its  grand  Michael 
Angelesqae  and  quaint  Cellenie  eflbrts  in  a  new-bom  art  and 
Hteratnre — whose  progeny  is  still  extant,  though  not  perhaps 
thriving  greatly  —  than  do  all  the  combersome  defunct  and 
hackneyed  remains  of  times  entirely  departed  and  classic,  o?er 
whom  the  tide  of  the  Dark  Ages  has  rolled. 

It  was  dark  as  any  age  when,  followed  by  our  luggage  on  a 
carretta,  or  little  hand-cart,  we  entered  Florence  by  the  Porta  a 
Prato.  The  effects  had  been  all  plomhe  at  Leghorn,  and  as  tliere 
was  nothing  to  occupy  the  inquisitorial  attention  of  the  small 
octroi  douavidrc  of  the  gate,  they  made  the  most  of  some  cloaks 
and  plaids  and  great  coats  strewn  over  the  carretta's  contents. 
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Tn  the  pocket  of  one  of  these  tbejr  discovered  an  exceedingly 
heavy  little  brown  paper  parcel,  and  the  obnoxious  revolver  was 
prodnced.  A  crowd  of  official  lanterns  were  gathered  round  it, 
and  a  habbnb  of  vociferation  echoed  beneath  tiM  portal. 

I  tried  to  do  something  temporary  by  reading  a  Spanish  per- 
mission to  cany  arms  into  the  nearest  approach  to  Itahan  I  coold 
paraphrase  extempore,  trusting  as  the  languages  are  somewhat 
mm  liar,  that  my  illiterate  audience  might  be  satisfied. 

But  though  thpy  seemed  to  reach  a  vague  conception  of  whaX  I 
was  rcadinir,  I  fully  believe  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  permis- 
sion was  in  the  English  language,  and  that  I  was  addressing  them 
in  the  same,  for  thvy  said  I  unist  have  a  permission  iiom  the  Tus- 
can as  well  as  my  own  govcniment. 

I  wrote  my  name  and  hotel  on  an  official  slip  of  paper,  and 
gave  u])  my  pistol  for  lost,  conceiving  that  it  would  certainly  take 
more  trouble  than  the  object  was  worth  to  recover  it.  However, 
after  a  lew  days  I  received  a  niysterious  summous  through  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  hotel,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Politzia. 

"Now,"  thought  1,  "  we  are  in  for  a  practical  collision  with  the 
dark  and  subtle  tyranny  of  a  Machiavellian  constitution.  I  shall 
be  convicted  of  hsring  smuggled  arms  through  Leghorn,  and  im- 
prisoned as  a  dangerous  envoy  of  revolution.  What  could  be 
more  clear  ?  for  was  not  a  revolFor  a  revolutionary  weapon  ? 

He  conducted  roe  to  a  low,  darkly-frowning  areh,  in  the  wall  of 
what  seemed  a  prison,  every  massive  Etruscan  granite  block  of 
whose  seared  and  hoaiy  fiice  seemed  furrowed  with  the  hwrd  lines 
of  remorseless  oppression.  Up  a  dark  and  narrow  stone-stair,  and 
through  a  heavy  clanking  door,  and  I  stood  before  the  awlul 
presence  of  my  accuser  and  judge. 

It  was  a  sombre-vaulted  stone -chamber  where  the  light  of  day 
only  entered  by  a  narrow  slit  high  up  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer, 
and  was  just  sufficient  to  make  the  brazen  crescent  that  hung  over 
the  judgment-seat  bum  the  more  ghastly,  showing  that  it  was 
broad  day  outside. 

The  still  and  breathless  flame  cast  a  deep  and  steady  shadow 
on  the  stern  brow  of  the  Tuscan  Prefect.  His  eyes  were  in  shade, 
but  danger  and  cruelty  seemed  to  flicker  through  the  dark;  like 
the  eyes  of  a  serpent  in  the  black  mouth  of  a  cave. 

"Your  name  is  ?** 

"It  is." 

•*  You  are  the  owner  of  this  terrible  weapon,  which  was  taken 
from  you  at  such  a  gate  on  such  a  night  r "  (producing  the  pistol 
and  laying  it  on  his  desk  with  a  clank).  It  was  found  among  your 
effects,  was  it  not  ?** 

-  It  was." 

Will  you  do  me  the  &vour  to  sign  this  document  ?*'  Here  he 
unfolded  a  huge  sheet  of  manuscript  about  the  size  of  (Hlignani*s 
Messenger,  containing,  I  suppose,  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the 
capture  of  the  weapon,  with  subsequent  proceedings  and  for- 
maUttes. 

VOL.  xxxrr.  h 
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With  a  trembling  hand  I  took  the  pen,  and  signed  what  might 
(for  all  I  could  read  of  it)  have  been  my  death  warrant. 

The  proceedings  having  now  come  to  a  crisis,  the  reader  is  no 
doubt  impatient  to  have  a  picturesque  account  of  the  clammy  dun- 
geon below  the  level  of  the  Arno,  into  which  1  was  cast,  to  con- 
clude with  a  thrilling  descriptiun  of  an  Italian  execution,  in  a 
postscript  by  the  sporting  captain  from  Corsica,  who,  of  course, 
would  be  on  the  spot  to  console  me  in  my  last  moments,  and  re- 
ceive the  blotted  record  of  my  last  hours  as  I  mounted  the  scaffold. 

Being  at  Florence  for  ten  tlays,  we  cannot  help  seeing  a  great 
many  pictures.  I  am  tempted  to  publish,  in  this  month's  Maga- 
zine, a  catalogue  with  comments,  but  I  shall  have  to  disguise  it 
iDgenioofllj  some  way,  for  fear  of  tbe  editor*  Bj  the  way,  I  have 
never  seen  him,  but  they  say  he  is  a  terrible  man  somewhere  in 
the  back  premises,  and  Ins  awful  name  is  used  to  frighten  naughty 
contribntom  now  and  then ;  just  as  the  black  Douglaa  was  men- 
tioned, in  his  day,  to  lefiractoiy  childrmi. 

Theie  are  two  gigantic  galleries  in  Florence.  One  is  called  the 
Uffizzi,  or  Medicean  Gallery,  and  the  other  the  Fitti  Palace. 

To  begin  with  the  (Jfiizzi.  You  turn  from  the  quay,  a  little 
beyond  the  Ponte  Vecchio  into  a  colonnaded  court,  with  niches 
filled  by  Florentine  worthies  along  the  loggia ;  Dante,  Boccaccio^ 
Michael  Angelo,  Benvenuto  Celiini»  Ghiotto,  Orgagna,  Cosmo  di 
Medici,  and  the  like. 

The  building  is  called  the  UfTizj  because  there  are  public  offices 
in  it  below  the  galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Ten  to  one 
you  go  up  three  or  four  staircase  entrances,  and  find  yourself  in 
a  like  number  of  red  ta]K'  departments  before  you  hit  on  tlie  right 
one,  and  get  to  the  upper  story. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  there  are  some  porphyry  busts  of  Cosmo 
the  First,  and  his  descendants.  The  (iuide-book  says  that  the  art 
of  cutting  this  hard  and  brittle  material  had  to  be  rediscovered  in 
modem  times,  in  order  to  produce  those  busts.  I  Iiope  it  did  not 
take  much  trouble,  for  it  was  scarcely  worth  while.  Porphyry 
might  be  a  very  good  mataiial  to  chisel  Soulouque  in,  but  is  a  very 
indifferent  one  for  lighter  coloured  princes.  The  Egyptians  had 
some  colour  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  material. 

In  the  second  vestibvde  is  the  great  Florentine  boar,  who  seemed 
just  to  have  raised  himself  up  on  his  fore  legs  to  grunt  with  for- 
midable impatience  at  a  plasterer,  who  had  sat  upon  his  brisdy 
back,  to  take  a  cast  of  him  unawares.  There  was  something  emi- 
nently ludicrous  in  the  contrast  between  the  calm  piece  mould- 
artificer,  padding  up  bits  of  grey  cement,  and  thumbing  them  into 
the  massive  articulations  of  the  angry  mane,  and  the  fierce  alti- 
tude and  expression  of  the  heavy  monster,  now  roused  from  his 
wallowing  ease,  with  half  sleepy  porcine  indignation  winking  in 
his  beady  eyes,  and  ruckUng  up  the  griz/ly  welts  of  his  snout 
above  the  murderous  tusks.  He  is  the  incarnate  majesty  of  pig- 
liness,  far  more  imjx'rial  than  X'itellius. 

There  are  a  pair  of  antique  wolf-hounds^  too,  with  prick  cars^ 
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with  distorted  necks  and  wistful  faces,  wlio  stjcin  to  liavc  \)cvn 
trying  to  howl  over  their  shoulders  for  at  leiu>l  two  tliuusaud 
years. 

Now  we  get  into  the  vast  corridor,  lined  with  busts  of  the 
Cwmn»  bang  with  pictures  of  tbe  old  Florentine  school,  and 
hmtsed  with  portraits  of  £ve  hundred  and  thirty -three  celebrated 
individuals,  including  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  TamerlanCt  who  are 
badly  painted,  and  ranged  out  of  eye^shot,  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  them  being  their  names  in  large  yellow  paint  letters.  The 
busts  are  the  most  interesting  department. 

There  is  Julius  CsBsar,  a  bullet-headed,  lantern-jawed,  leathery, 
weather-beaten  veteran.  Augustus,  a  severe,  intelligent,  com- 
manding,  not  Tory  amiable,  countenance.  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  liked  him  if  I  had  known  him.  All  the  Caesars  have  wonder- 
fully destructive  heads,  a  terrible  breadth  of  wickedness  bulging 
over  their  ears. 

Mcssalina  has  a  bcantifnl  forehead  and  eyes  ^  the  lower  port  of 
her  face  is  weak,  but  not  wicked  looking. 

On  different  sides  of  the  corridor,  nearly  op]iositc  one  another, 
are  two  busts  of  Nero,  wliich  afford  a  haj)])y  opportunity  to 
moralize  in  stepping  over  the  way.  One  is  a  smiling  elieiub  face 
of  infancy;  the  other,  a  bloated,  gloomy,  middle-aged  tyrant i 
but  I  will  leave  you  to  make  your  own  reflections. 

One  of  the  most  intcrrsting  busts  to  nic,  was  Caligula.  The 
head  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  grace  and  beauty  ;  but 
there  is  a  most  painful  expression  of  eager,  restless,  morbid  sen- 
suality, as  if,  with  unlimited  opportunities,  he  felt  perplexed  how 
to  be  wicked  enough. 

A  writhing  turn  of  bead  and  neck,  a  weary  yet  nnsatiated  curl 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  above  al],  a  watchful  wicked  shyness  in  the 
eyes,  nve  a  Laocoontic  cast  of  torture  to  his  sspect,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  metaphorical  serpent  wriggling  in  slimy  coUs 
of  cold-blooded  anger,  and  gnawing  into  ihe  vitals  of  his  soul. 
Caligula  is  the  apodiabolosis  of  sensuality,  and  this  is  the  best 
bust  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  which,  as  the  Guide-book  says,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pi  (not  a  pie  with  crust,  but  the  Grt  ( k  letter  II), 
there  is  the  celebrated  Bacchus  and  Faun,  which  Michael  Ang(  lo 
buried,  keeping  the  hand  he  had  broken  oiT  to  show  he  was  the 

real  maker  of  the  supposed  antique. 

Kverybody  knows  the  story,  wliieh  is  familiar  inchndren's  story- 
books, and  tliercfore  the  statue  interested  me  the  more.  It  is  notr 
the  same  thing  to  see  what  you  have  read  about  in  the  connnon- 
place  confidence  of  afte'r  study,  when  you  say,  *'  of  course,  as  the 
man  says,  he  saw  it,  it 's  thurc  and  i  might  sec  it  any  lime  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  go." 

But,  if  what  we  learn  in  the  twilight  of  cliiklhood's  dawn,  that 

sweet  age  of  senii-creduluus  inexperience,  when  the  marvellous 

and  the  probable  range  thcmselvesi  without  much  question,  midor 

one  classification,  all  that  turns  out  to  be  actual  in  the  8ttb6e<|uent 

course  of  our  travels  affects  us  much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we 

H  a 
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were  gravely  shown  in  some  authentic  museum,  the  very  sword  of 
sharpness,  and  the  very  shoes  of  swiftness,  which  Jack  the  giant- 
killer,  unexpectedly  become  a  historical  personage,  actually  wielded 
and  wore. 

Methinks  the  history  of  the  world  should  be  riddled  of  its  sand 
and  dust  through  a  large  sieve,  that  the  biggest  and  ftirest  and 
most  precious  of  its  pebbles  might  be  given  to  children  for  play- 
things. The  days  of  children  are  wasted  in  acquiring  habits  and 
methods,  when  they  should  be  busy  with  things  and  thoughts. 

Oh,  how  many  opening  buds  of  genius  are  dwarfed  and  stunted 
yearly  over  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  classical  branches ! 

But  the  world  is  practicsl;  it  doesn't  want  buds  of  genius,  nor 
flowers  of  genius.  It  wants  grocers,  tea-dealers,  butchers,  bakers, 
and  attorneys ;  it  wants  dusty  dried-up  counsellors,  lean  and  hungry 
politicians,  and  pulpy  succulent  aldermen. 

Oh,  practical-physical  pun  eyors  of  the  necessaries  of  this  life  ! 
are  you  so  eminently  practical  after  all  ?  Don't  you  rather  forget 
the  practical  necessaries  of  the  life  to  come,  for  which  real  grown- 
up world  this  little  planet  is  only  a  classical  and  commercial 
academy  ? 

And  for  the  sake  of  what?  This  life's  pleasures?  No!  for 
more  tea,  sugar,  cheese,  hread,  butcher's  meat,  upholstery,  and 
litigation,  than  you  practically  want ;  useless,  except  as  far  as  it 
may  induce  Wiggins,  over  the  way,  to  perceive  and  confess  that 
you  are  doing  a  thriving  business,  to  the  stagnation  of  your 
mental  faculties  and  tlie  swamping  of  your  God-likened  soul. 

Oh,  Heaven  !  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  world  was  a  pigsty, 
if  thou  hadst  not  made  the  troughs,  and  didst  not  continue  to 
leed  the  pigs.  Therefore,  my  fellow  bacon-machines,  be  not 
disheartened,  nor  let  my  discontented  gruntings  sour  the  savour 
of  your  swill.  Only  mind  you  don^t  be  surprised  in  the  next 
world  when  they  hang  you  u^  in  hams  and  flitches. 

EevenanB  (de  no»  pares)  a  nos  moutons !  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  about  the  Bacchus  and  Faun  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Faun 
is  nothing  particular,  a  mere  goat-legged  child  to  use  up  the 
comer  of  the  block.  Bacchus  is  a  fine,  handsome,  tipsy  young 
Helot,  holding  a  broad-lipped  cup  to  the  level  of  hb  eye. 

The  loosening  and  benumbing  effect  of  liquor  is  well  expressed 
in  his  limp  and  slouching  form.  But  where  is  the  sublime  elation 
of  dignified  and  deified  drunkenness?  Do  you  think  Horace 
painted  on  his  awe-struck  imagination  such  an  apparition  as  this 
when  he  exclaimed, 

Evoe,  recent!  mens  trcpidat  nietu, 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  lurbidum 
Lsetatur  I    Evoe  :  parce,  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso." 

Now,  having  got  to  the  end  of  the  n,  you  have  to  tuni  back ; 
and  having  leisure  to  peep  and  pry  about,  and  to  try  how  many  of 
the  folding-doors  along  the  corridor  are  openable,  you  stumble  on 
the  family  circle  of  Dame  Niobe,  with  all  her  uncomfortable  sons 
and  daughters. 
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Next  yon  discoTer  a  suite  of  time  kige  and  loftj  rooms 
coveted  with  autograph  portraits  of  more  painters  than  ever  one 
heard  of. 

To  begin  with  the  prince  of  painters :  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
divine  Raphael.  He  seemed  to  me  at  first  aight  a  sallow,  vacant, 
lean-jawea,  used-np  young  rake,  with  a  disagreeable  expression 
of  impodent  apathy.  Still  there  was  something  in  the  lack-lustre 
round  eyes  which  caught  your  attention  more  immediately,  and 
held  it  longer  in  sospense  than  any  of  the  portraits  which 
surrounded  him. 

I  hare  a  great  belief  in  ])hysiognomv,  and  as  I  was  about  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  these  worthies  in  their  works, 
I  thought  it  would  he  as  well  to  judge  them  first  by  their  coun- 
tenances, so  I  wandered  about  as  I  was  attracted  here  or  there  by 
remarkable  faces,  irrespective  of  their  names,  many  of  which  were 
unknown  to  me.  And,  that  I  might  not  confuse  my  Lavaterian 
reminiscences,  I  made  short  eclectic  entries  in  my  pocket-book 
in  order  to  remember  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  summary  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  drop-jowled  fiorid  philosopher  of  sbont 
fifty* 

Salvator  Rosa,  clever  and  conceited ;  something  like  portraits  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  not  so  coarse. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  venerable  old  goat,  with  overflowing  streams 
of  white  hair. 

Annibal  Caracci,  a  coarse,  hard-headed,  indostrions  black- 
smith. 

Carlo  Dolci,  a  melancholy,  seedy,  dreamy  old  simpleton. 

Pietro  Penigino,  an  intelligent  mechanic. 

Giovanni  de  San  Giovanni,  a  romantic  young  man,  **  in  the 
style  of  Byron." 

Ribera,  a  swashing  rake  of  Charles  the  Second's  time. 

Velasquez,  a  grim,  slirewd,  sulky  alcalde. 

Mieris,  a  pinched,  parchmenty  miser,  full  of  anxiety. 

Albert  Durer,  a  good-looking  pleasant  youth,  with  curious 
golden-wiry  hair  curling  over  his  shoulders,  with  motto  that  this 
was  his  "  gestaW^  when  he  was  "  sechs  nnd  zwanziy  jahr  alt^ 

Vandyke,  head  of  a  poet ;  no  great  strength  of  character. 

Rubens,  a  jolly,  sensible  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  character 
and  very  little  poetry. 

Rembrandt,  a  blob-noscd,  mump-chinned,  wrinkled  old  wretch. 

Guercino,  sly,  squinting  euL-throat. 

Pannegiano,  very  clever,  bad,  dark  Italian  face.   He  wears  a 
barritta  IDte  those  of  the  Pyrenees* 
Titian,  a  diy  and  grey  old  picture. 

Gnido,  fine  forehead  and  eyes,  white  monstache  and  imperial. 

Michael  Angelo,  face  of  a  swarthy  and  grizzled  satyr,  dried  up 
as  an  anatomical  qiecimen. 

Caravaggio,  a  moping  mandlin  maniac,  or  a  sublimely  gal- 
vanized corpse. 
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Rigaud,  a  glorioui  periwigged  Frenebman ;  a  fil  man  to  paint 
Lonis  %he  Fourteenth  and  his  Coart. 

Ka|)liael  Mengs,  a  heavy  drop-mouthed  ass,  not  without  flome 
slight  touch  of  genius. 

The  last  room  is  principally  filled  with  modern  portraita  of 
artists^  presented  by  thcinselresy  not  sought  for  by  the  collectors. 
They  ate  not  without  their  use  or  moral  in  the  absurd  py^my 
contrast  they  afibrd  to  the  grand  style  of  their  ])rc(1eccssors.  The 
only  modem  painter  who  seems  at  all  to  helong  to  the  same 
family  of  genius  is  Sir  Joshua,  whose  queer  ugly  iace  shames  all 
the  poor  inane  flattered  daubs  tliat  hang  around. 

Another  favourable  exception  of  modem  art  is  La  Vigee  le 
Brun,  a  pretty  young  woman  who  has  ])ainted  herself  uicely^  but 
being  a  pretty  young  woman  is  her  principal  excuse. 

Next  I  lit  upon  a  room,  where,  among  other  good  pictures, 
hangs  the  queen  of  all  ])ainted  women,  the  more  than  lovely,  and 
yet  not  at  all  divine,  Flora  of  Titian.  Oh,  what  a  complexion  ! 
what  hair !  what  power  and  majesty  of  love  !  But  Flora's  right 
eye  ofTonds  me  with  a  slight  cat-like  expression.  I  will  l>u  bound 
that  young  lady  caused  Titian  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion. But  howerer  bad  she  was,  nobody  could  help  loving  her 
desperately  for  her  beauty  alone.  Her  coldest  kisses  would  be 
worth  ten  pound  notes. 

In  the  anteroom  of  Flora's  presence-chamber  there  is  a  portrait 
by  Tinelli  which  struck  me.  Tinelli  is  the  Vandyke  of  the  south, 
as  Rubens  is  the  Titian  of  the  north.  Tinelli  has  as  much  poetical 
conception  of  character  and  expression,  with  more  poweri  I  tiiink, 
than  the  Fleming.  He  was  a  Venetian,  and  died  in  1648^  aged 
fifty-two  ;  so,  I  suppose,  they  were  just  about  contemporaries. 

Returning  towards  the  end  of  the  gallery  where  1  had  come  in, 
and  trying  the  doors  on  that  side,  I  found  at  last  the  tribune, 
which  is  the  gem  of  the  place,  and  the  focus  of  the  gem  is 

"  The  statue  that  enchants  the  world.*' 

Tt  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  as  far  as  beauty  can  be  perfect 
without  sentiment.  The  model  from  whom  that  seulptor  wrought 
had  very  little  heart;  a  slavish  spirit  slunk  beneath  tlic  conscious 
pride  and  power  of  her  beauty.  She  was  cold  without  being 
chaste  if  I  know  the  expression  ol  tliose  eyes,  which  I  would 
swear  never  yet  had  looked  on  anybody  with  any  earnest  depth 
of  love,  even  if  Praxiteles  could  have  endowed  the  woman  with 
the  same  perpetual  youth  he  moulded  on  the  Parian  block,  and 
she  had  been  selling  smiles  and  kisses  ever  since — for  I  fbel  aure 
she  would  hare  given  none  away. 

You  say  I  talk  as  if  Praxiteles  had  not  created  her  out  of  his 
own  head.  I  don*t  believe  anything  very  great,  or  true,  or  beau- 
tiful, ever  was  created  out  of  anybody^s  own  head. 

The  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  poet,  are  only  interpreters  of 
nature.  Their  minds  are  magic  lenses,  through  which  an  object 
in  nature  may  appear  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  it  reallpr 
was :  yet  not  more  than  it  realU  vasy  perhaps,  but  more  than  it 
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wottld  1hiv0  teemed  to  less  intpind  eyes.  Their  eoule  undentood 
the  dirine  idea  of  beantj  expressed  in  fbrinsy  which  had,  too,  their 
aJQojr  of  impeifection.  They  chipped  awaj  the  iinperftetloii>  bnt 
kept  the  character. 

Man  cannot  inrent  character ;  that  is  a  department  which  be* 
longs  to  a  higher  artificer.  All  great  artiste  draw  largely  ftom 
natme,  and  all  they  draw  seems  originsl  i  fbr  the  world  is  an  ex- 
banstless  quarr\%  and  all  the  spany  and  oty  fragments  Man  hews 
ont,  take  new  and  beautiful  forms  on  the  point  of  his  pickaxe. 

Bnt  let  liim  take  a  lump  of  glass  from  the  blower's  furnace,  and 
a  slice  of  a  halfpenny,  and  a  handful  of  earth,  and  mould  a  vitre- 
ous cn'stal  of  copp<'r  oro  out  of  liis  own  head.  He  will  as  soon 
persuade  a  Cornish  miner  that  his  fac  titious  spccinu'n  came  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  eartli,  as  he  who  invents  a  eharaeter  or  a  face 
shall  persuade  his  fellow-men  that  such  a  person  ever  walked  on 
earth's  surface,  or  so  looked  at  th(^  lij^ht  of  day. 

All  that  comes  out  of  the  unguided  imat^iuation  of  a  man  has  a 
family  likeness,  whose  point  of  union  is  iiu  ripacity,  to  all  that  has 
been  produced  in  the  same  way  by  any  other  man. 

iSlodem  sculpture  fancies  it  can  cleverly  combiue  beauty  from 
various  models,  and  steal  (unpcrceived)  from  a  great  variety  of 
the  antiques  a  generalized  share  of  perfection.  They  succeed  in 
tnakiDg  beautiful  inanities^  which  interest  nobody  btit  persons 
desirous  of  laying  out  so  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds  on 
the  best  statues  to  be  bought  at  the  period. 

Thete  are  two  modem  Venuses  by  Titian^  rather  naked,  and 
lying  at  ML  length ;  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  the  Medicean 
goddess.  Rafaers  Fornarina,  too,  looks  coarse,  and  greasy,  and 
dirty-complezioned.  Decidedly  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world 
is  the  Queen  of  the  Tribune,  and  Flora  only  disputes  with  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  palace  of  the  Uffizzi. 

The  tribune  is  an  octagonal  drum-shaped  room,  lighted  from  a 
cupola,  and  has  more  precious  things  in  it  than  anywhere  else  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  compass ;  for  further  specifications  see 
Guide-book,  for  1  will  tell  you  no  more  about  the  Uffizzi,  whether 
you  are  glad  or  sorry. 

One  day,  emerging  from  Oltr'arno  upon  the  statued  bridge  of 
Santa  Trinita,  I  heard  a  hackney-coachman  say  to  another  that  he 
was  ordered  for  Fiesole  that  afternoon. 

Fiesole  !  said  1  to  myself,  the  name  is  familiar  to  my  ear  some- 
how !  where  is  Fiesole  ?  1  have  surely  heard  it  mentioned  as 
bright  Fiesole  and  fair  Fiesole  in  poetry,  but  I  never  thought  of 
asking  where  it  Was ;  however,  it  can't  be  far  off,  that  is  eirident, 
for  people  go  there  in  hackney-coaches  of  an  afternoon.  I  really 
Mt  very  nmoh  ashamed  of  my  ignorance ;  which,  if  the  reader  u 
learned,  he  will  hardly  believe,  and  if  ignorant,  he  will  wonder 
why  I  should  make  such  a  fhss  about  not  knowing  by  heart  all 
about  a  place  he  never  heard  of  in  his  life ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  much  cares  to  hear  now. 

Howerer  that  may  be,  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  somethmg  about 
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itf  for  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  there  and  see  what  Fleaole  was 
ihat  very  afternoon. 

Asking  my  way»  I  passed  the  long  broad  street  of  Santa  Gallo, 
beyond  whose  roo&  the  dark  mountains  rose  like  great  leaden 
domes  in  the  distance.  I  passed  under  an  old  medieval  gate,  and 
a  brand-new  triumphal  arch  outside.  Then  there  was  an  avenue 
road  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  beyond  the  rushing  waters  of 
Magellone  rose  lofty  Fiesole,  villa-terraced  and  convent-crowned. 

I  crossed  on  column  stepping-stones,  and  climbed  the  steep 
ascent.  The  view  of  Florence,  clustering  her  massive  palaces 
round  the  great  dome,  and  scattering  a  profusion  of  sliiniug  villas 
over  plain  and  hills,  now  bronzed  with  winter,  but  which  spring 
must  make  very  green  and  beautiful  in  their  contrast  with  the 
white  dwellings  which  closely  sprinkle  them,  is  very  fine,  and  un- 
like any  other  I  have  seen. 

Fiesole  itself  has  a  quaint  old  church,  and  some  Cyclopian  le- 
mains  of  battlements,— for  it  pioTed,  by  reference  to  the  Guide- 
booh,  that  she  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  city. 

The  traveller  is  very  much  pestered  by  little  boys,  who  insist 
on  showing  him  everything ;  one  of  these  little  miscreants  seised 
me  against  my  will,  and  insisted  on  showing  me  the  remains  of  an 
ampUtheatre. 

He  vainly  beat  the  door  of  a  garden  for  some  time — I  scolding 
him  for  having  brought  me  to  an  unopenable  stoppage.  While  he 
was  making  frantic  efforts,  a  gust  of  wind  from  the  mountain  gul- 
leys  came  to  his  assistance,  and  blew  the  gate  in  his  face.  We 
entered  the  garden  and  came  to  a  house,  out  of  which  we  got  the 
dishevelled  remains  of  a  torch,  with  a  man  to  carry  it  and  guide 
us  through  the  dark  subterranean  vaults  of  the  amphitheatre. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  stooping,  and  groping,  and  plodding 
through  low-arched  caverns,  with  muddy  floors,  and  were  pro- 
fusely dru})|)ed  npon  by  percolations  from  above.  We  stood  in 
the  den  of  the  wild  beasts.  There  was  the  hole  in  the  wall  through 
which  Numidian  lions  leapt  out  with  a  yell  to  worry  Cisalpine 
gladiators  in  the  arena  while  yet  the  world  was  in  its  cruel  boy- 
hood. There  was  the  little  round  aperture  in  the  roof  where  food 
was  shovelled  down  into  the  den.  It  was  quite  the  sort  of  place 
Imt  an  oriental  potentate  to  come  and  make  inquirtes  how  a 
favourite  prime  minister  of  the  Hebrew  persussion  had  passed  the 
night.  Of  comse  I  do  not  mention  names,  from  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  bad  taste  of  all  personalities,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  sacred  or  profane. 

Finally,  leaving  the  lions*  den,  I  went  up  to  the  highest  peak  of 
the  forked  hill  of  Fiesole.  The  mountain-tops  around  were 
pillowed  and  bolstered  with  great  clouds  of  a  leaden-grey  colour, 
and  it  began  to  snow  a  little.  So  I  went  down  into  Florence, 
which  lay  about  four  miles  distant. 

On  my  way  down,  I  saw  a  pretty  little  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  with 
this  inscription  on  a  marble  slab: — 

"  Deh  si!  mi  guidn  nell'  etu  fiipace, 

E  nel  punto  di  morte,  a  \'t'rL'iiu'lIa, 
Mi  cliiuda  la  tua  luatio  i  liiuie  m  pace,'* 
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wUeh  I  look  down  ist  mv  pocket-book  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Bonian  Catholic  friend,  and  tons  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
leader: — 

**  Ah  !  be  my  ijuido  throughout  these  fleeting  years. 
And  at  death  s  iiour,  sweet  Virjjin,  thy  soft  haod 
Seal  up  in  peace  the  fountains  of  my  tears." 

Now  T  am  going  to  mash  up  the  rest  of  Fhirence  into  a  little 
chaos,  for  I  want  to  have  done  with  it,  and  be  off  to  Kome,  for  the 
Caruival  is  coming. 

The  third  wonder  of  Florence,  after  the  Venus  and  the  Flora, 
indeed,  I  don't  think  after  them,  but  on  a  level  with  those  first- 
class  miracles  of  art,  stands  tlie  great  bronze  Perseus  of  Beu- 
venuto  Cellini,  under  the  lofty  arches  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

With  a  grand  ethereal  grace,  and  dignity,  and  beauty,  such  as 
might  befit  a  semi-divine  hero,  who  has  triumphed  ov  er  demons, 
be  iiolds  out  the  gorgou's  snake-wreathed  head  in  token  of  victory, 
and  leats  his  sword-point  on  the  ground.  It  strikes  me  as  in- 
finiteljr  nobler  in  feeling,  and  more  beantifol  in  execution,  than 
the  well-known  likeness  of  that  poetical  and  dandified  stripling, 
taken  in  the  tozophilate  attituoe  in  which  he  shot  the  great 
serpent  with  his  ww  and  arrow. 

ETcrybody  comes  to  Italv  with  a  magnificent  expectation  of  the 
triple-arted  giant,  Michael  Angelo,  and  I  think  ever}'body  is  disap- 
pointed. I,  at  any  rate,  from  all  I  have  seen  of  bun  in  FloieacCy 
am  inclined  to  consider  him  a  grand  mediocrity. 
•  If  lie  liad  devoted  himself  to  making  spirited  anatomical  models 
of  difficult  contortions  of  the  human  finmey  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably ;  indeed,  he  baa  succeeded  admirably  in  doing 
so,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not. 

Between  the  two  statues  of  Night  and  Day,  who  are  performing 
a  pose  plastique  at  the  feet  of  Giuliano  in  the  Medicean  chapel,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  dreaming  or  waking  lady  is 
going  through  the  most  rigorous  course  of  gymnastics. 

There  is  something  grand  in  the  attitude  of  Lorenzo,  who  sits 
with  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  in  an 
attitude  so  real  and  life-like,  that  he  scenis  as  if  he  had  been 
seized  with  some  petrifying  thought,  and  had  been  condemned  to 
sit  in  mai'ble  on  his  own  monument,  considering  how  he  should 
Straighten  a  labyrinth  of  crooked  Italian  politics  till  doomsday. 
Bat  this  is  the  only  poetry  I  have  seen  in  his  doings. 

He  is  great,  becanse  he  made  the  first  great  stride  in  art 
after  the  long  slumber  of  sculpture.  Before  his  time,  they  were 
making  figures  litde  better  than  skeletons  in  skin.  He  added  the 
nauaciuar  tissue.  His  men  are  real  mountebank  athletes,  fit  and 
ready  to  do  any  wonderfid  feat,  except  the  expression  of  sublime 
beauty,  whether  of  form  or  feeling. 

His  being  the  first  to  make  a  great  stride,  is  no  excuse  for  the 
want  of  an  inspired  genius.  The  first  great  painter  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  probably  never  will  be.  What  was  to  pre- 
vent Buonarotti  going  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  as  much  as  we 
suppose  Aaiael  to  have  exceeded  Zeuzis  and  Apelles  ?  Though, 
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by  the  wayi  we  cdmljr  take  it  for  granted,  withoal  mtieh  aeqiiaint- 
ance  Witfi  tiioie  artlMs,  **  Liqoidis  coloribus  ftollertes  nunc  homi- 
nem  ponere  nimc  deum.** 

I  saw  the  tolnb  of  GalUeo  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cioce.  By 
the  way,  I  don*t  retnembet  whether  I  told  yob  I  saw  the  long- 
chained  bronze  lamp  which,  vibrating  from  the  roof  of  Pisa's 
cathedral,  gave  him  the  idea  of  planets  revolting  round  suns, 
which  new  light  he  sUbseqaenUy  hong  Up  in  the  temple  of  science 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning. 

At  an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  a  hospitable  and  accom- 
plished Marquis,  I  met  another  Marquis,  who  was  Prefect  of  the 
palace,  and  asked  me  to  come  and  see  the  Orand  Duke's  plate. 
I  saw  soiiio  very  pretty  smaltato  cups  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  cups 
iit  Ibr  a  gentleman  or  a  king  to  drink  out  of,  wrought  in  the  purest 
gold,  and  richly  sculptured,  chased,  and  enamelled. 

Also,  among  the  plate,  there  were  some  ancient  engravings  on 
large  ])lates  of  silver,  which  would  have  made  impressions,  but 
they  had  been  made  merely  as  pictures.  The  custode  informed 
me  that  the  art  of  printing  from  plates  had  been  discovered  by 
this  engraver,  Tommaso  Finiquen'a. 

When  1  had  done  with  the  plate,  I  took  a  turn  in  the  Pittl 
Gallery,  which  is  also  iu  the  palace.  I  don*t  like  Carlo  Dolce : 
the  cadttFortitift  aentitnentality  of  whose  samd  subjeots  make  him 
rery  poptdar  With  enthusiastic  ladies. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  is  my  choice  of  a  sacred  subject  painter  in 
Florence.  There  are  two  lovely  angel  babes  at  the  foot  of 
Bafiiers  Baldacchino  leaning  on  each  odiei^  shoulders  to  read  a 
ftcroU.  I  liked  Allori*s  Jtidith,  and  Roselli's  Dancing  before  the 
Ark.  Also  some  portraits  by  SustermAnns,  of  whom  I  never 
beard  before.  I  was  not  very  much  astonished  by  the  Pitii 
gallery,  but  I  shall  take  another  look  before  I  go  to  Rome,  though 
1  dare  say  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  result.  • 
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LONDON  AGAIN^I  BECOME  PROFESSIONALLY  ENGAGED. 

I'll  serve  this  duke, 
And  speak  to  hiiii  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
Tbat  will  alloir  me  very  worth  his  lenrioe. 

Shakbpbari. 

Here  I  am — in  love — and  in  London  ;  rich  in  the  possession  of  a 
young  lady's  tender  regard ;  but,  otherwise,  "  poor  indeed,"  save  in 
**good  name"  and  in  the  bountifiil  estimation  of  seferai  good 
fnenda.  In  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  B—  and  hie  aoni^  I  itdd 
a  temporary  home;  and  on  each  auceeeding  dair«  for  some  weeks,  I 
tramp  about  m  search  of  tmpIoymeuL  Rindly  reoeption  and  re* 
gretful  expressions  of  no  need  for  assistance  at  prcsentf"  eontinoe 
to  be  the  only  responses  to  my  numerons  applications  at  the  offices 
of  the  leading  practitioners.  They  have  neard  of  me  from  Mr» 
Britton  and  others,  and  they  express  themselves  mucli  pleased  with 
my  portfolio  of  Italian  drawings  and  sketches^  or,  at  all  event%  with 
the  industry  they  eahibit.    They  take  my  name  and  addresSf  and 

gromise  to  bear  me  in  mind/*  It  must  be  confessed,  the  contrast 
etween  my  late  period  of  studious  travel  end  my  present  position 
of  humiliating  solicitation,  is  trying  to  my  sensibilities.  Wholly 
abstracted  in  the  "pursuit  of  knowledge,"  I  had  been  for  a  whole 
year  without  a  thought  of  the  difficulties"  which  might  subse- 
quently attend  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  any  beneficial 
result.  During  the  past  twelvemontli,  it  had  been  my  undivided 
duty  to  deserve  success."  Not  only  were  all  fears  of  possible 
failure  precluded  from  influencing  ray  single-purposed  mind;  but 
even  the  hope  of  probable  reward  remained  uncared  for  as  a  stimu- 
lant. So  pleasant  had  been  my  earnest  pursuit,  so  conformable  to 
my  taste  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  more  resembled  the  remunerative 
fruits  of  past  pains  than  the  forerunner  of  further  pains  to  come. 
To  revel,  with  my  sketch-book,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Forum  ;  to  ramble  as  a  gleaner  among  the  miscellaneous  fragments 
of  the  V  atican  Museum  ;  to  sit  contemplative  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Florentine  Duonio ;  and  to  wander  enchanted  under  the  arcades 
of  the  Venetian  Piazza,  San  Marco; — all  this  was  vastly  diflerent 
from  pacing  the  streets  and  lanes  of  Loudon  (**  atony  hearted  step- 
mother'*) in  search  of  means  for  living  and  /evii^«  As  Carlyie 
says  in  his  Chartism,**  <*a  man  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find 
work,  is  perhaps  the  saddest  sight  that  Portune^s  inequality  eihibita 
Under  this  suu.**  Such  continued  to  be  my  own  eendition  for  so 
long  a  time,  tiiat  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  pauper  without  a  pauper's 
rightsy  and  drtpairtn^y  to  entertain  the  question  whether  I  ought 
not  at  mm  to  release  the  fair  objeot  of  my  affsotions  from  any 
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further  regard  for  so  rootless  a  sapling  as  myself.  I  seemed  indeed 
to  be  "a  rotten  tree,  that  could  not  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield,  ia 
lieu  of  all  the  pains  of  husbandry  and  "cut  it  down  :  why  cum- 
beroth  it  the  ground  ? "  was  still  the  burden  of  my  unmanly  de- 
sponding. I  remembered  a  queer  and  equivocal  expression  of  a 
soft-hearted  woman  in  whose  house  I  had  formerly  lodged :  **  Ah, 

Mr.  ,"  said  she,  "  you  're  a  tender  weed ! "    She  intended,  I 

believe,  a  floral  compliment ;  but  the  justice  of  the  term  "weed"* 
now  appeared  to  be  unquestionable.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  no 
unworthy  and  sickly  flower  was  ever  cherished  with  more  tender- 
ness and  sustaining  care  than  I  was  by  my  friends ;  and,  bad  I  been 
one  of  tboee  eas^-goin^  gentlemen,  who  can  receive  all  gratuitous 
benefits  as  flattering  e?idenoes  of  heaTen*B  care, — ^witbout  any  over- 
burtbening  sense  of  wbat  is  due  to  tbe  bappy  people  who  are 
privileged  with  tbe  means  and  opportunity  of  serving  tbdr  differ- 
ently  conditioned  equals,  I  should  have  had  little  to  occasion  dis- 
comfort or  anxie^. 

By  the  wayy  it  suddenly  occurs  to  me  to  remark  on  the  fact»  that 
none  of  the  then  popular  writerst  who  swayed  public  feeling* — ^none 
of  the  great  masters  of  fictton»— presented  those  wholesome  por- 
traitures of  cheerfulness  under  adverse  trial,  which  have  since  been 
afforded,  to  correct  the  morbid  tendencies  of  egotistic  sensibility ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  I  could  have  made  acquaintance^  at 
that  period,  with  Dick  Swiveller,  and  Mark  Tapley,  and  Tom 
Pinch,  and  other  like  heroes  of  the  Dickens  school,  I  should  have 
benefited  by  their  alliance  and  example.  A  something  of  lighter 
quality  than  the  great  tonics  of  Shakspeare  is  at  times  desirable,  as 
a  kind  of  exhilarating  beverage  to  be  quafl'ed  for  temporary  fillip. 
The  most  depressible  natures  are  oftentimes  keenly  susceptible  of 
the  elevating  effects  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  constitutional 
content  and  elastic  happiness ;  and  the  highest  praise  due  to  the 
writer  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  applies  to  the  pre-eminent 
regard  he  has  ever  manifested  for  the  unselfish  in  its  most  cheering 
guise.  It  may  be  said,  that  "constitutional^  contentedness  and 
elasticity  are  possessions  which  rather  confer  happiness  than  credit 
on  the  holders ;  and  that  they,  who  are  by  nature  otherwise,  merit 
proportional  indulgence.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  weakest  and  most 
unarmed  soldier  in  the  Battle  of  Life,"  may  have  courage  beyond 
his  strength  and  principle,  enabling  him  to  endure  wbat  he  cannot 
subdue:  nor  can  anythmgbe  more  prejudicial  to  tbe  cauae  of  moral 
bealtbfulness  than  tbe  recognition  of  anv  especial  immunity  from 
tbe  active  and  determinate  ezertionB  of  seu-sustainment  under  trial. 
Christianity  apart,  there  is  enough  in  mere  moral  philosophy  to 
prove  the  resultant  felidtv  of  patient  and  cheerful  endurance.  The 
Resolves"  of  Owen  Feltham  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  their 
alliance  with  tbe  word  of  Divine  Truth;  but  the  Morals  "  of  tbe 
heathen  Epictetus  are  none  the  less  influential^  though  independent 
of  tbe  sacrod  oonfinnation  which  aubaequently  gave  them  additional 
warrant. 

Of  the  many  London  architects,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
employaent  for  an  additional  band,  there  wis  one  to  whom  1  had 
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not  yet  applied ;  for  his  reported  eccentricity  of  mind  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper  occasioned  me  to  reserve  him,  as  the  desperate 
ultimatum  of  forlorn  hope.  I  had  once  looked  upon  his  person,  and 
bore  in  mind  no  very  decided  impression  of  its  loveliness.    I  had 
again  and  again  contemplated  that  person's  dwelling-place,  a  very 
odd  shell, — denoting  the  abode  of  a  very  "odd  fish.*"'    The  most 
unobservant  passenger  could  not  traverse  the  north  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  withoat  having  bis  attention  positively  ^arrested"  by 
the  Btxsiugefaf ade  of  the  ooute  occupying  about  the  centre  of  the 
range ;  while  the  most  informed  obeerver*  conversaiit  with  the 
architectural  varieties  of  the  world»  from  the  age  of  Pharaoh  to  that 
of  Palladioi  would  stop  to  exclaim,  ^  here's  something  origimd^t 
aU  events ! "  He  would  remark  that,  although  queer,  the  thing  is 
unvulgar;  eccentric,  hut  not  inelegant;  fantastical,  but  refined. 
Museum-like  in  its  non-descript  character  and  in  its  miscellaneous 
and  fragmental  appendages, — its  Gothic  bits,  Greek  caryatides,  and 
Italian  balustrades,  mingle  with  original  forms  and  details,  the  dis- 
position of  which  manifest  a  singular  union  of  niggardly  simplicity 
with  gratuitous  ornament   But  still  more  extraordinary  than  the 
extern  is  the  interior  of  this  Museo  Cunosissimo,    It  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  unique  and  costly  toy  that  the  matured  man-baby 
ever  played  withal;  and  doubtless  much  within  it  is  of  high  quality, 
great  value  and  deep  interest:  but  there  is  a  positive  sense  of  suffo- 
cation in  the  plethoric  compendiousness,  which  distends  its  little 
body  to  the  utmost  endurance  of  its  skin,  and  leaves  scarcely  any 
free  way  for  tlic  circulation  of  observance.    The  main  sitting-rooms 
are  reasonably  roomy,  but  all  besides  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  that  practical  freedom,  signified  by  the  asserted  space  necessary 
to  those  who  are  given  to  the  swiiif/inrj  of  cuts.    Never  was  there, 
before,  such  a  conglomerate  of  vast  ideas  in  little.    Domes,  arches, 
pendentives,  columned  labyrinths,  monastic  retreats,  cunning  con- 
trivances, and  magic  effects,  up  views,  down  views,  and  thorough 
views,  bewildering  narrow  passages,  seductive  corners,  silent  re- 
cesses, and  little  lobbies  like  humane  man-traps;  such  are  the 
features  which  perplexingly  address  the  visitor,  and  leave  his  coun- 
tenance with  an  equivocal  expression  between  wondering  admira- 
tion and  smiling  forbearance. 

Few  of  my  London  readers  need  he  told  that  I  have  been  just 
describing  the  general  characteristics  of  the  house  of  the  late  Sir 
John,  thee  phun  Mr»  Soane, — ^the  one  remaining  architect  to  whom 
I  had  now  resolved  to  make  application  for  employment 

I  penned  a  letter.  My  hand-writing  was  then  the  very  reverse 
of  myself,  handsome,  clear,  and  manly.  1  took  care,  too,  to  express 
myself  with  not  less  brevity  than  respect,  and  with  all  the  literary 
precision  of  which  I  was  capable.  It  took  at  once.  A  note  was 
sent  by  one  of  his  clerks,  saying  that  Mr*  Soane  would  see  me  at 
an  appointed  time. 

Of  course  I  was  at  bis  door  punctually  with  the  arrived  hour.  I 
was  told  by  the  direction  on  the  plate  to  "  knock  and  ring; "  but  a 
romantic  humility  subdued  me,  and  I  rang  only.  A  man-servant 
admitted  me  and  took  my  card,   in  a  few  minutes  he  beckoned  me 
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forward,  and  I  entered  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  renowned 
▼eteran  was  seated.  He  looked  up  at  me  through  bis  spectadesi 
but  not  apparently  with  any  ver^  confirmed  notion  of  what  he  saw, 

and  I  therefore  ventured  to  intimate  that  I  was  Mr.  .  The 

expression  of  his  face^  however,  as  he  held  up  my  cardt  seemed 
clearly  to  say,  **Th4nk  ye,for  nothing:  this  bit  of  pasteboard  tells 
me  as  much,** 

"  To  whom  were  you  articled  T  he  inquired. — *  To  ^iv, 
I  replied ;  continuing,  he  is  not,  I  believe,  very  generally  known, 
but — — *'  Thank  ye*"  said  my  questioner,  with  curt  interruption, 
"  I  *11  not  trouble  you  any  further  on  that  point,  thank  ye.'*  It 
must  be  understood  that  these  "  thank  ye*s'"*  were  uttered  in  the 
mildest  tones  of  mock  obligation  and  subdued  impatience.  How 
long  were  you  in  Italy?" — "  Not  above  nine  months  in  Italy^  sir; 
but  I  was  some  time  in  France  and — — "  There.  That  'II  do, 
thank  ye.  I  haven't  time  to  hear  all  the  history  of  your  travels 
just  now.  What  have  you  there?" — My  portfolio  of  Italian 
sketch L*?,  sir." — **  Let  me  sec."  I  opened  the  portfolio,  and  my 
view  of  the  Pantheon  was  before  him.  Ah  !  all  very  fine.  Are 
the  interspaces  between  the  columns  all  alike?" — "  I'm  not  quite 
sure,  sir;  but  I  believe — — "  No  ;  now  don't  say  you  *  believe;* 
because  I  see  you  don't  know.  The.rc^'  he  continued,  pointing  to 
a  sketch  (and  rather  a  rough  one)  by  poor  Gaudy  ;  "  can  yua  do  as 
well  as  that  V  I  said  nothing;  for,  with  every  deference  to  Mr. 
Gandy^s  vastly  superior  power,  I  could  have  done  as  well  as  '*  that** 

Ah  I  You  think  you  can,  I  see.  I  think  you  can*t.*^  I  closed 
the  portfolio,  and  began  to  think  of  walking  off.  Don't  close 
your  portfolio."  I  opened  it  again,  with  a  sigh ;  and  I  fear  my 
weakness  was  guilty  of  a  tear.  He  observed  something,  however, 
in  my  manner;  and,  looking  me  steadfastly  in  the  face,  said, — 
^  Oh  I  you  ^seJeeUngs^  have  you?*' — Indeed,  I  fear  I  have,  sir," 
Poor  devil!  then  J  pity  you;  that's  all  /  can  say.  There; 
sit  down.  I  see  you 've  been  industrious.  Can  you  speak  French 
— "  Indifferently,  sir."—"  Can  you  read  it?"—"  Better  than  I 
speak  it,  sir." — Read  me  that  passage,^  said  he,  handing  me  a 
volume  of  Oil  Bias,"  and  pointing  to  a  particular  paragraph.  I 
read  a  few  lines;  when  he  stopped  me,  adding,  "that  will  do."' 
Then,  putting  an  encouraging  tone  of  kindness  into  his  words,  he 
continued,  "  I  like  the  letter  you  sent  me.  It  was  simple,  and 
well  expressed  ;  and  1  think  you  may  be  of  some  service  to  me." 
At  this  moment,  a  song  to  a  guitar  accompaniment  was  heard  in 
the  street.  *'  Fond  of  music?" — \'erv,  sir." — "  Understand 
ItaHan?" — "About  as  much  as  French,  sir." — "Ah!  and  you 
sing  to  the  guitar,  I  suppose?" — "  A  little,  sir." — "  Well,  I've  no 
objection  to  a  young  man's  having  a  feeling  for  music.  Will  you 
go  to  Bath  with  me?" — Willingly,  sir." — "And  what  do  ye 
expect  to  be  paid?" — "  \Vill  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  year  be  too 
much,  sir  ?" — *  I  certainly  shan't  give  you  that." — "  What  you 
please,  sir." — •*  Stay.  I  '11  do  this  for  you.  1  '11  pay  you  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  allow  you  half  the  expenses  of 
your  board  while  you  're  at  Bath.*'—*'  Thank  you,  sir."—**  You 
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will  down  by  next  Moodl^'t  eoich;  and,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock,  be  with  me  at  No.  — ,  North  Parade,  Good 
mamiiig." — May  I  be  allowed,  sir,  to  Ime  my  portfolio  for  a 
day  or  two?***—*'  Thank  I  aball  be  vety  happy  to  look  OTor 
it.   Good  rooming/* 

I  am  again  ^  an  engaged  roan/'*  I  go  to  my  friend's  home,  and 
write  a  letter  to  Paris.  [  bing  serenades  to  favouring  ears,  and 
manifest  a  buoyant  assurance  in  the  favour  of  Fortune.  As  my  en- 
couragers  say,  it  is  twt  tlic  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  but  the  great 
results  to  whitli  my  engagement  to  the  preat  man  are  to  lead,  that  I 
must  contemplate  ;  and  I  go  to  bed  to  dream  of  them.  Soane  was 
him&eh  **  Uiken  up  '*  by  Thomas  Pitt ;  and  I  am  "  taken  up  "  by 
John  Soane.  "  Some  are  born  to  be  great ;  others  achieve  great- 
ness ;  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  I  have 
**  achieved  "  it;  or,  at  least,  "the  prologue  to  the  swelling  act 
of  (my  ambitious)  theme "  is  written.  Who  knows  what  may 
come  of  this  ?  The  great  architect  is  old — a  widower — with  only 
one  son,  and  he  disinherited.  But  I  will  behave  nobly  to  that 
•on  I  What  shall  I  become?  Perhapa  one  of  tha  triorovirate  of 
the  Board  of  Works !   Possibly  arehiteot  to  the  Bank  of  England  I 


MY  SOJOURN  AT  BATU. 

A  ftratige  man,  sir ;  and  unaecountable : 

But  I  can  humour  him, — uUt  buaour  bim 

For  thy  sak«.  Knowlm. 

Amidst  the  bustle  in  front  of  "The  White  Horse  Cellar," 
Piccadilly  (of  which  bustle  not  an  echo  now  remains),  I  took 
leave  of  my  fiiLuds,  D.  and  U.  li.,  mounted  to  my  seat  out- 
side the  coach  for  Bath,  and  arrtTed  at  the  *^  Castle  Hotel**  of 
that  famed  city,  at  between  ae? en  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Having  secured  a  bedroom  for  the  night,  I  sallied  ibrth  in 
search  of  a  lodging,  and  soon  foond  myself  in  Fierpont  Street, 
where  the  Pierpont  Boarding-House*^  invited  me  to  look  into  its 
comforts,  and  inquire  as  to  its  terms.  The  former  proved  sufficient, 
and  the  latter  moderate ;  I  therefore  engaged  to  bring  mj  port- 
manteau and  take  possession,  at  a  quarter  to  nine  next  morning, 
so  that  I  might,  without  fail^  be  with  mj  expecting  employer 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  nine,  as  directed. 

1  til  in  returned  and  took  mine  case  in  mine  inn,**  on  this, 
the  laat  evening  and  night  of  mj  freedom;  ruminating  on  the 
past,  as  1  si])ped  my  tea;  and  subsequently  meditating  on  tljo 
future,  a'^  T  s.u,  in  a  pair  of  veritable  hoU'\  slippers,  quaffing  my 
l»ran(lv-an(l-water.  1  had  not  at  this  period,  by  any  means  sur- 
mounted the  feeling  of  a  kind  oi'  ])resnni})ii()n  in  assuming  the 
]>atrouage  of  a  coffee-room.  'J  o  this  day  I  have  scarcely  sub- 
dued my  modesty  in  this  partieular.  At  all  events,  I  there  re- 
garded myself  as  a  kind  of  mild  impostor,  affcctint^s  rather  than 
having,  authority  to  order  a  waiter,  to  call  a  chambermaid,  or  to 
give  decisive  bidding  even  to  a  boots.    This  gave  to  my  corn- 
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mands  the  bland  colouring  of  apologetic  request;  but  I  nerer 
discoTered  that  it  produced  any  very  obvious  show  of  responsive 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  recipients ;  so  thai  I  was  rather  left 

to  admire,  hopeless  of  its  emulation,  the  swaggering  manner  and 
somewhat  bullying  tone  of  my  companion-hospitaUers,— doubtless 
all  fellows  of  means  and  mark, — for  whose  ready  conrenience, 
waiters,  chambermaids,  and  boots,  were  merely  and  expressly 

created.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  these  functionaries  were  superior 
creatures,  submitting  to  necessity,  and  putting  up  with  vie  for  the 
sake  of  my  betters.  Each  was,  to  me,  a  man — or  a  woman — as  the 
case  mi^ht  be,  of  intentional  importance,  bidini^  his,  or  her,  time 
for  pro\  iiijj^  it ;  wliilc  I,  to  them,  was  merely  tlie  numeral  painted 
on  my  bedroom  door  or  chalked  on  the  soles  of  my  boots. 

I  slept  but  little  that  night ;  but  I  thought  much  of  my  young 
mistress,  of  course ;  also  much,  as  might  be  expected,  of  my  new 
old  master ;  and  1  determined  on  such  a  display  of  silent  observa- 
tion, brief  reply,  also  energetic  action,  as  should  induce  John 
Soane  to  make  me, — as  Thomas  Pitt  (Lord  Camelford)  is  said  to 
have  made  kim.  His  strangeness  was  to  be  the  very  opportunity 
for  my  prompt  and  productive  sagacity ;  his  unaccountable  temper 
was  to  be  the  mere  foil  for  my  quietness  for  spirit his  humour 
simply  the  theme  of  such  dramatic  consideration^  as  might  enable 
me,  thereafter,  to  rival  Ben  Jonson}  as  his  genius  appears  in  that 
comedy»  which  pourtrays  the  Humour"  in  which  "  Every  Man** 
may  amusingly  show  himself.  1  had,  morever,  a  still  stronger 
motive  to  the  endurance  of  any  caprice  he  might  exhibit ;  and  I 
fancied  that  an  invocation,  in  the  name  of  Love,  would,  at  any 
time  of  extreme  trial,  make  mc  beg,  that  the  slap  inflicted  upon 
one  cheek  might  be  repeated  with  equal  emphasis  on  the  other. 

The  morning  came,  attended  by  "  boots,"  who  summoned  me 
with  sulky  precision  ;  and  when  I  had  breakfasted  and  paid  my 
bill,  they  let  me  go,  with  boot's  boy,  as  among  the  small  things 
that  were,"  but  are  not."  The  landlady  of  Pierpont  House, 
however,  greeted  nie  witli  a  smile ;  and,  as  I  took  my  morning's 
leave,  she  reniinded  me  that  the  dinner  hour  was  live. 

As  the  abbey  clock  struck  nine,  1  knocked  at  the  door  of  North 
Parade.  It  oj)ens  into  the  central  compartment  of  the  range. 
The  servant,  who  had  admitted  me  into  the  house  in  Jjincolns- 
inn -Fields,  admitted  me  into  this,  and  ushered  mc  up  to  the  door 
of  "  the  first  floor  front." 

Where  was  all  my  sagacity  ?**  Where  my  (quietness  of 
spirit f**  Where  mv  ^'dramatic  consideration?^  Like  an  im- 
measurable fool,  I  nastened  into  the  room  with  a  buoyant  step, 
with  an  eye  looking  for  welcome,  and  with  a  confident  and  cheer- 
ful good  morning,  sir  !**  as  if  the  distinguished  individual  before 
me  had  been  my  godfather  at  least. 

I  think  he  replied  *^  good  morning,**  but  am  not  sure  of  it.  At 
all  events,  he  looked  a  reproof  upon  the  exceeding  self-«atisfiu^tion, 
which  made  mc  in  the  instant  foci  that  I  had  most  clumsily 
stumbled  at  the  threshold  of  my  beginning.  As  a  str  imboat 
sailor  would  say,  1  immediately    stopped  the  engine  and  backed 
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njr  paddles.**  There  was  a  tahle  covered  with  writing  materia]* 
near  the  fire.  Between  the  table  and  the  window  was  a  large 
folding  skreen,  to  dim  the  glare  of  the  light.  On  the  inner  side 
of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  stood  the  follj  developed 

full-leugth  of  John  Soane. 

He  was  certainly  distinguished  looking :  taller  than  common ; 
and  so  thin  as  to  appear  taller:  his  age  at  this  time  about  seventy- 
three.  He  was  dressed  entirely  in  black  ;  his  waistcoat  being 
of  velvet,  and  he  wore  linee-breeches  with  silk  stockings.  Of 
course  the  exceptions  to  his  black,  were  his  cravat,  shirt-collar, 
and  shirt-frill  of  the  period.  Let  a  man's  "  shanks"  be  ever 
so  "  shrunken," — if  thtv  be  but  straight,  thr  costume  described 
never  fails  upon  a  gentleman.  'I he  idea  of  John  Soane  in  a  pair 
of  loose  trowsers,  and  a  short  broad-tailed  jacket,  after  the  fashion 
of  these  latter  times,  occurs  to  me  as  more  ludicrous  than  Lislon's 
Romeo!  The  Professor  unquestionably  looked  the  professor — 
and  the  gentleman.  His  face  was  long  in  the  extreme ;  for  his 
chin — no  less  than  his  forehead — contributed  to  make  it  so ;  and 
it  still  more  so  appeared  from  its  narrowness.   Sir  T.  Lawrence's 

Eortrait  of  him  (to  be  seen  in  Idncolns-inn-Flelds)  is  extremely 
ke ;  but  the  facial  breadth,  though  in  a  certain  Hght  it  may  have 
warrant,  is  decidedly  flattering  in  respect  to  what  was  its  general 
seeming.  It  is  true,  he  was  ill  when  I  saw  him,  and  sorely  worn 
with  perplexity  and  vexation  ;  and  therefore  I  ought  to  say,  that 
at  that  time,  it  can  be  scarcely  said  that  he  liad  any  front  face. 
In  profile  his  countenance  was  extensive ;  but,  looking  at  it 
**  edgeways,"  it  would  have  been  "  to  any  thick  sight "  something 
of  the  invisible.  A  brown  wig  carried  the  elevation  of  his  head 
to  the  utmost  attainable  height ;  so  that,  altogether,  his  phy- 
siognomy was  suggestive  of  the  picture  which  is  presented  on  the 
back  of  a  spoon,  held  vertically.  His  eyes,  now  sadly  failing  in 
their  sight,  looked  red  and  small  beneath  their  full  lids  ;  but,  through 
their  weakened  orbs,  the  fire  of  his  spirit  would  often  show  itself, 
in  proof  of  its  unimpaired  vigour.  Finally,  his  countenance 
presented,  under  differing  circumstances,  two  distinct  phases. 
In  the  one,  a  physiognumist  might  read  a  mild  amiability,  as 
che^ul  and  happy,  as  "kind  and  courteous;''  yielding,  and 
requiring,  gentle  sympathy;  a  delicate  sensibility  spiced  with 
humour ;  towards  men,  a  politeness  in  which  condescension  and 
respect  were  mingiled ;  and,  towards  women,  a  suavitv,  enlivened 
with  a  show  of  gallantry,  rather  sly  than  sh|r.  The  other  phase  of 
his  countenance  indicated  an  acute  sensitiveness,  and  a  fearful 
irritability,  dangerous  to  himself,  if  not  to  others;  an  embittered 
heart,  prompting  a  cutting  and  sarcastic  mind ;  uncompromising 
pride,  neither  respecting,  nor  desiring  respect ;  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  his  dependents ;  and  yet,  himself,  the 
very  victim  of  irrational  impulse;  with  no  pity  for  the  trials  of 
his  neighbour,  and  nothing  but  frantic  despair  under  his  own. 

It  is  likely,  the  more  pleasing  side  of  the  picture  was  truthful 
to  his  original  nature,  ere  the  feelings,  manners,  and  conduct, 
necessary  to  his  rise  from  a  very  inferior  condition  into  one  of 
VOL.  xxxiv.  I 
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distinction,  had  been  changed  by  the  pride  attendant  on  his  too 
rapid  success.  "Lowliness"  had  doubtless  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  liis  "  young  ambition's  ladder,"  however  he  might  after- 
wards turn  his  back  upon  it, 

"  Scorning  the  base  dcfgreet 
hy  which  he  did  aftceiid." 

And,  awsaredly,  it  may  be  asserted,  there  is  no  profession  which  is 
more  subject  to  anxieties  and  vexations,  trying  to  the  mind  and 
temper,  —  or  to  alternations  of  pride  and  humiliation,  sub- 
versive of  contenty^tban  that  of  the  architect.   Mr.  Soane  had 

these,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  mucbmore  than  a  common  amount; 
and  he  had  also  domestic  afflictions  of  an  unusually  severe  nature. 
The  nervous  system  had  been  constantly  worked  upon  by  the  con- 
flicting operation  of  violent  excitements  for  many  years ;  and, 
without  .su])posing  that  he  was  ever  to  be  felicitated  on  the  strength 
of  his  mild  })aticnce  and  ^ood  tein])er,  we  may  give  him  credit 
for  having  had  his  ]>atiencc  and  his  temper  (surli  as  they  were) 
tried  to  a  degree,  which  jirovcd  at  all  events,  that  tlii  re  wiis  a  con- 
stitutional power  of  resisting  "  wear  and  tear/'  marvellous  to  con- 
template. The  actual  character  of  the  man  will,  I  suppose,  be 
rightly  judged  by  an  estimate  deduced  from  the  two  extreme 
sketches  1  have  given  ;  illustrations  of  which,  in  detail,  may  pos- 
sibly appear  as  I  proceed  with  my  narration.   To  complete  my 

gortrait,  or,  rather,  to  make  it  a  "  speaking  one,**  I  must  refer  to 
is  voice,  which  had  a  singular  undulation  of  high  and  low ;  re- 
taining a  remnant  of  the  "  big,  manly,**  witb  tbe  cbildfisb  treble;** 
and  curiously  rising  and  falling,  up  towards  a  squeak,  or  down  to 
a  mild  guttural,  witb  no  especiaJ  reason  for  the  variety.  But  the 
most  singular  peculiarity  in  its  delivery  was  manifested  when 
under  the  excitement  of  anger;  for,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
teeming  fulness  of  his  wrath,  would  be  the  diminishing  quality  of 
his  tone.  lie  would  truly  illustrate  Nick  Bottom's  expresMon  of 
8peal\ing"in  a  monstrous  little  voice,"  andof"  aggravating  his  voice 
so  as  to  roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,  or  as  'twere  any  night- 
ingale." Ot  course,  fury,  in  its  last  excess,  was  signified  by  a 
tcrhtic  silence  ! 

'*  Ills  words  wore  preat,  because  they  wemo  tIIMll» 
And,  therefore,  greater,  beiug  none  at  aU." 

What  the  tongue  failed  to  do,  was  made  up  by  the  fiery  eye  and 
quivering  lip;  be  looked  daggers,  though  he  spoke  none.  When, 
on  the  contraiy,  anxious  to  exhibit  the  amiable  in  all  its  conde- 
scending sweetness,  tbe  eyes  and  mouth  would  exactly  appear  as 

shown  in  Lawrence*s  portrait,  which  is  also  equally  tnie  in  ibe 
slight  side-ways  inclination  of  the  head  ;  and  then  the  voice  would 
meander  and  fluctuate  with  tlie  most  soothing  variety  of  intona- 
tion. Mathews  (who  knew  him  well)  would  imitate  him  with  an 
accuracy  exceeding  that  of  any  other  imitation  of  which  I  could 
judge ;  lor  he  gave  the  expression  of  countenance  as  well  as  the 
voice  and  action,  and  used  to  sav.tliat,  had  it  heen  consistent  with 
delicacy,  he  would  have  introduced  the  imiutiou  uu  the  stage. 
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Wb  are  compelled,  this  month,  to  say  less  than  is  our  wont,  of 
the  coirent  literature  lying  attractively  before  us.  June  brought 
forth  fewer  striking  novelties  than  its  predecessor;  but  the  growth 
is  still  suggestive  of  more  critical  garrulity  than  we  are  able  to 
bestow  upon  it.  What  little  we  can  say  we  must  say  at  once,  with- 
out further  introduction.   First,  then,  of  History  and  Biography. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  future  government  of  India  is  the 
foremost  question  before  the  senate  of  Great  Britain,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  important  contribution  to  literature,  than  tlie  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Tucker's  papers,*  which  has  just  been  given  to  the 
public.  They  treat  of  almost  every  subject  now  under  discussion, 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Hritisli  empire  in  the 
East.  There  is  nothing  wild  or  speculative  about  them.  They 
are  the  result  of  half-a-century  of  experience,  either  as  a  resident 
in  India,  or  a  member  of  that  moiety  of  the  home-government  of 
the  country,  known  as  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  aud  the  opinions 
they  contain  are  for  the  most  part  as  .sound,  as  the  language  in 
which  those  opinions  are  expressed,  is  lucid  and  forcible.  The 
papers,  indeed,  are  eminently  well  written.  They  have  uolhing  of 
the  dry-is-dusi  official  style  about  them.  They  have  not  the  mark 
of  the  red  tape  on  every  sentence ;  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  freedom  and  vigour  about  them  which  excites  interest  and  fixes 
attention.  And  they  have  even  a  greater  charm  than  this  about 
them ;  for  the  stamp  of  sincerity  is  on  every  page. 

Whatever  Mr.  Tucker  said,  he  said  earnestly  and  from  the  full 
heart.  Mr.  Kaye  says  of  him  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work, 
thai  he  was  honest  to  the  very  core."  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
an  honester  man  ever  lived.  When  that  famous  contention  arose 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  which 
ended  at  last  in  the  submission  of  the  latter,  no  one  ever  doubted 
that  Mr.  Tucker  would  have  gone  to  prison,  rather  than  have  put 
his  hand,  even  uiinisteiially,  to  a  paper,  of  the  contents  of  which 
he  so  entirely  disapproved.  He  did  not  form  his  opinions  hastily 
—  but  when  l)e  had  once  roriiu-d  tlieiii  In-  su|)ported  them  witli  a 
manly  energy  which  was  proof  against  all  assaults  and  all  tempta- 
tions, and  which  was  often  triumphant  in  the  end.  The  welfare  of 
India  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  administrators,  who  think  of  nothing  so  much  as  "  screwing 
up  the  revenue,''  or  one  of  those  politicians,  who  think  that  the 
naAve  princes  of  India  only  exist  to  be  deposed,  and  that  their 
territones  are  only  good  to  be  confiscated.  There  was  ever  in 
If  r.  Tucker's  mind  a  permanent  sense  of  justice.  It  animated  his 
writings ;  it  regulated  his  conduct.  But,  for  all  this,  he  was  emi- 
nently  a  practical  man.   He  believed  that  there  was  no  such  thing 

*  "  Meinoriuls  of  hidian  Government;  beins  a  selectiun  from  the  Papers  of 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  late  Director  of  the  East  India  CompaDy.  '  Edited 
by  J.  W.  Kaye. 
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as  unrighteouii  expediency ;  summum  jui  SHtmna  prudenHa  was 
his  motto.  He  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who  dare  to  do  rif(hty 
and  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  conrinced  that, 
even  humanly  speaking,  the  highest  wisdom  consists  in  a  conform- 
ance with  the  highest  principle.  He  resisted  eveiy  act  of  un- 
righteous usurpation  or  uncalled-for  aggression,  and  when,  in  such 
cases,  he  vaticinated  disaster,  disaster  was  in  the  womb  of  time. 
Mr.  Tucker's  protests  against  the  war  in  Afghanistan — that  great 
criminal  atrocity  which  now,  in  every  (lebate  on  the  India  ques- 
tion, is  denounced  with  equal  virulence  by  men  of  all  gradations  ot* 
party,  are  auu)ng  the  most  vigorously  written  state  ])apers  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  On  many  accounts,  they  demand  ])eru- 
sal  at  the  present  time,  and  on  none  more  than  because  they  place 
clearly  before  the  public  the  great  fact,  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  except  the  miserable  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  it.    Mr.  Tucker,  who  died  full  of  years,  with 

•*  All  that  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

thick  around  him,  retained  all  his  intellectual  vigour  and  power  of 
expression  to  the  last,  and  some  of  the  ablest  papers  he  ever 
wrote  were  written  by  an  octogenarian  hand.  But  we  have  before 
us,  at  the  same  time,  records  of  the  life  of  one  who  lived,  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  beloved  and  respected,  to  a  still 
greater  age — Henry  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich.*  Few  men 
were  better  known  in  their  day — and  that  not  a  very  remote  one 
— than  this  most  liberal  of  |)relates.  Me  was  a  man,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  sui  generis.  The  writer  of  this  memoir,  with  very 
pardonable  filial  partiality,  compares  him  with  Fenelon.  There 
are,  doubtless,  some  points  of  resemblance ;  but  the  parallel  is  not 
complete.  We  know  no  one  to  whom  we  can  fidrly  liken  Bishop 
Bathurst  but  himself.  Hb  was  eminently  a  loveable  character ; 
in  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  shone  pre-eminently  as 
one  whose  geniality  won  all  hearts,  who  charmed  the  outer  circle 
of  the  great  world,**  into  which  he  freely  entered,  as  irresistibly 
as  he  enchained  the  afTections  of  those  who  clustered  around  hia 
own  fireside.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  not  distinguished  by  any  great 
amount  of  biblical  erudition.  He  was  not  an  eminent  theologian, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  endowed  with  a  fine  classical 
taste,  and  an  ample  fund  of  good  sense.  He  might  never,  perhaps, 
have  obtained  a  mitre,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  family  connections. 
Doubtless  many  abler  men  go  mitreless  all  their  lives.  Put  such 
a  bisho))  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  church  in  his  time,  and  his 
example  will  long  be  a  service  to  it.  He  was  the  most  liljeral  of 
prelates  ;  they  called  him  the  friend  of  the  pope.  For  some  time 
he  stood  out  alone,  from  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  as  the  one  sup- 
porter of  the  Catliolic  Relief  Bill.  On  this  account  he  was  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Whigs,  and  bitterly  reviled  by  their 
opponents.    He  was,  in  other  respects,  especially  in  matters  of 

•  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Ilonry  Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,"  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  1  histlethwayte.    London,  1853. 
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ordinatioo,  fiir  more  liberal  than  his  brother  prelates ;  and  there 
were  those  who  rejoiced  ii^the  occasion  afforded  hy  certain  of  the 
social  and  convivial  propensities  of  the  kind-hearted  old  bishop  to 

censure  him  upon  oiher  accounts.  But,  after  all,  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  him  was,  that  he  enjoyed  a  robber  of  whist. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dwell,  at  any  length,  upon  the  character  of 
Bishop  Bathumt,  or  upon  the  incidents  of  his  life ;  but  we  must 
•say  a  few  words  regardinfj  the  book  itself  now  before  us.  The 
memoir  is  written  by  Mrs/Fhistlethwayte,  the  favourite  daughter  of 
the  bishop.  It  is  written  with  great  modesty.  The  bishop  is  left 
very  much  to  himself,  to  appear  as  liis  own  autobiographer.  The 
correspondence  coutaiutd  in  tiie  vuhnne  is  am|)le  and  interesting. 
It  illustrates  sufficiently  both  the  public  and  the  })rivate  life  of  the 
venerable  prelate;  nor  is  the  interest  confined  entirely  to  the  good 
bishop  himself.  It  is  very  much,  indeed,  a  family  memoir,  and 
there  is  very  much  in  it  of  laniily  romance.  Many  of  our  readers 
doubtless  remember  the  melancholy  fate  of  Rosa  Bathurst  — the 
bishop's  grand-daughter  — who  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  and 
some  of  onr  oldest  friends  may  remember  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  her  frther,  Benjamin  Bathurst,  the  diplomatist,  who 
was  lost  on  his  way  home,  after  a  mission  to  Vienna— in  dl  pro- 
babOity  assassinated  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  French  government. 
The  ample  details  which  are  given  of  these  two  calamitous  events, 
are  full  of  romantic  interest.  And  we  must  not  omit  to  atate  that 
the  appendix  to  this  memoir  of  Bishop  Bathurst,  unlike  most  ap- 
pendices, into  which  bulky  documenta  of  little  interest — mere 
make-weights  or  stuffings — are  thrown,  is  made  up  of  varied  and 
most  interesting  matter.  We  may  especially  indicate  certain 
"  colloquia,"  written  by  Joseph  .lolni  Gurney,  in  which  Dr.  Chal- 
mers is  the  principal  talker — partly  in  Edinburgh  and  partly  in 
Non^ith.  These  are  sufficient  to  impart  a  lively  interest  to  any 
work,  and  they  greatly  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  present, 
which  could  well  alFord  to  stand  without  them.  The  memoir,  be- 
sides the  correspondence  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  himself  con- 
tains letters  from  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Coke  of  Ilolkam, 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Holland,  Roger  Wilbraham,  Joseph  John 
Guniey,  Dr.  Hampden,  and  others ;  and  numerous  anecdotes  of 
the  distinguished  characters  of  his  time — and  Bishop  Bathurst*s 
time  fell  littie  short  of  a  century.  The  volume  is,  altogether,  full 
of  interest,  and  provocative  of  amusement.  It  is  pleasant  and' 
gossipy  for  those  who  abjure  anything  that  is  not  hght  reading, 
whilst  for  those  of  a  graver  sort  were  is  much  of  a  graver  kind. 

There  are  two  or  three  books  of  travel  or  personal  adventure 
on  our  table,  deserving  more  extensive  notice  than  we  can  afford 
to  bestow  upon  them.  We  conceive  that  Mr.  Ga]ton*s  volume  of 
African  travel  *  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  honourable  to  the  writer. 
Mr.  Galton,  we  believe,  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  well 
deserved  it.    As  it  was  his  vocation  to  amuse  himself,  he  went 

•  *•  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa,"  by  Francis  OaltOO* 
Esq.   With  coloured  Maps»  Plates  and  WoodcuU.   London,  1853. 
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aljroad  to  ( xplore  utiknown  tracts  of  country,  and  he  has  added 
considerably  to  our  stores  of  knowledge  illustrative  of  tlie  geogra- 
phy of  Central  Africa.  His  account  of  the  Damaras  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  volume  is  full  of  novel  information,  conveyed  in 
a  pleasant  unpretending  style,  not  without  an  elegance  of  its  own. 
Indeed,  wc  have  not  recently  met  with  a  volume  of  travel  that  has 
pleased  us  more.  The  "  explorer "  is  a  man  of  the  right  kind, 
cheerful  and  robust  in  body  and  mind,  not  sbrinkiog  from  danger, 
but  possessing  far  too  much  good  sense  to  rush  tnto  it  wtthottt 
gooa  occasion.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  when  to  stop.  Many 
valuable  lives  would  have  been  sared,  and  much  would  nave  been 
*  gained  to  science,  if  all  our  tniTeUen  had  known  how  to  turn  back 
at  the  right  point. 

Mr.  Gal  ton  was  a  sportsman  —  not  of  the  truculent  Gumming 
schocdy  but  still  a  hearty  and  vigorous  one.  Mr.  Palliser,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  a  mightier  Nimrod.  With  Mr.  Galton  the  chase 
was  only  subsidiary  to  geographical  inquiry.  With  Mr.  Falliser  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  paramount  object  of  his  exploration  of  the 
Prairies.  His  volume,*  for  those  especially  who  delight  in  the 
wild  sports  of  the  West,  has  abundant  attracti(ms.  It  teems  with 
accounts  of  perilous  adventures  in  the  heart  of  vast  forests,  deadly 
encounters  with  gigantic  animals,  illustrating  the  mastery  of  man 
over  even  the  most  tremendous  beasts  of  the  field.  The  volume  is 
sure  to  find  readers.  Until  the  manliness  of  England  is  extinct 
such  works  as  Mr.  Palliser's  will  surely  find  acceptance  amongst  us. 

Among  other  new  works,  of  a  less  exciting  character,  we  may 
especially  notice  Mr.  Loring  Brace's  "  Home  Life  in  Germany." 
The  title  of  the  volume  very  fitly  characterises  its  contents,  and  its 
stjrle  is  in  keeping  with  them.  There  is  something  in  its  quiet 
earnestness  which  pleases  us  greatly.  It  is  written  by  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  German  people  in  their  social  and 
domestic  relations,  who  looks  beneath  the  surfiice  of  things  and 
gives  graceful  utterance  to  his  impressions.  Here  and  there  we 
are  reminded  of  Washington  Irving,  both  by  the  quiet  tone  of 
thought  and  the  elegant  facility  of  expression.  Differing  much 
from  this  volume  is  Las  Alfoijas,"  in  which  there  is  far  more 
action.  All  is  bustle  and  animation  ;  but  our  readers  know  Mr. 
Cayley,  and,  through  him,  the  Bridle-roads  of  Spain,  too  well  to 
render  necessary  any  introduction  of  the  author  or  any  description 
of  his  work.  In  his  *' Pine  Forests  and  Hacmatac  Clearings'* 
Colonel  Sleigh  carries  us  over  different  ground.  His  is  a  volume 
of"  travel,  life  and  adventure,  in  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces." It  forms  an  admirable  supj)lement  to  Major  Strick- 
land's "Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada."  Colonel  Sleigh,  like 
Major  Strickland,  writes  "  C.  M.**  after  his  name,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  Major  s  robust  energy.  But  we  hardly  think  that  the 
title  of  the  book  does  full  justice  to  its  contents.  There  is  a  Con- 
siderable mass  of  historical  and  other  information  in  it  which  such  a 
title  by  no  means  represent. 

*  "  Solitary  Hjimbles  and  Adventuict  of  a  Hunter  ia  the  Prairies."  By  Jobo 
Palliser.   London,  1853. 
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AND  WHO  LOST  AND  WHO  WON  IT. 

Mtfer  11  .  ■ «     By.  SaiELEY  BrQOKS,    :   r.  '  ■  ;   ^   I.I   I  .. 

.  '  .1     CBAFTSB  XX.  '»       *       »     .*    /    :  . 

'    '•»<*^An  ^  vH*4iC*<Uhfr 'AT  THE  TIMTLB  OF  IklfUS. 

.  It  was  very  good  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Rother- 
hithe  to  keep  open  house  at  this  period  of  the  pohtical  crisis,  for 
they  both  detest  cipwds,  and  have  been  aot^ualiy  know^y  after 
twenty  yeam.of  Qiarxiage,  to  spend  a  whole,  roopth  in  otic  of.  their 
oountry-8^t8  without  a  jringtie  vintor^  and  .in  wfcAt  th^yjii^  intrepid 
enough  to.qail,  apd,  it;  is  beueved,  dejjuded  en^»ugh.to  think, jth^  eot 
joyment  pf  .QnjB.anjoither's  society*  It  is  hardly  ncioessary.  to  say.  that 
the'  world  .did. its  amialUe  utfoost  to  afliz  a . disagfoesble-  wni-* 
ficance  to^tji^r.  iqiitriinonial  aimty.  Firsts  it  Wfui  uiiged  that  uey 
-were  stingy^  but  the  good-natured>  .open-handed  couple  speedily 
lived  dowii  this  scandal.  Thenj  something  was  hinted  about  thie 
state  of  the  Marquis's  in^lleet,  i|nd  little^  Bal4y  .  Curlew,  whose 
mission  in  jthis  world  is  to  account  for  thij^gp^iditcoveied  that  a 
great  aunt;  of  the  fan^ily.  had  at  one  time  been  under  restraint^ 
which,  as  times  go,  was  quite  enough  to  establish  the  desired  con*^ 
dttsion.  But,  unluckily  for  Curlew,  the  Marquis  came  out  with  • 
mathematical  treatise  which  set  all  the  universities  of  Europe 
assailing'  him  W'ith  eulogies  and  diplomas.  Then  people  said  it 
must  be  the  Marchioness,  and  speculated  whether  she  kept  out  of 
society  for  fear  of  meeting  some  only  man  she  had  really  loved,  but 
this  hypothesis  was  inconveniently  met  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
fixing  upon  the  dreaded  man,  with  any  decent  show  of  probability.. 
Next,  the  Rotherhithes  were  suspected  of  religion,  and  both  St. 
Barnabas's  and  Exeter  Hall  were  closely  watched  by  the  social 
pohce,  but  no  criminating  evidence,  Tractarian  or  Evangelical, 
could  be  obtained ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  unconscious 
couple  attended  Ascot  and  the  Opera  with  much  regularity.  So] 
the  solntbn  was  left  to  time,  and  the  world  is  quite  certain  that 
one  of  these  days  the  truth  will  oome  out.  Of  course  it  no  more: 
occurred  to  the  woiid  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  ha  rod 
cause,  than  it  did  to  Pantagruel  and  his  friends,  when  walking  in 
the  fidds  near  Fma,  to  speak  to  Ptourge  in  French^  tmtil  &ey 
had  tried  everr  other  langus^e  in  the  world;  but  the  simple &ot 
was,  that  the  if  arquis  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife,  that  the 
Marchioness  loved  him  very  earnestly^  and  that  they  were  botJi 
accomplished  people;  he  having  a  good  deal  of  the  student'a 
nature,  and  she  liking  best  that  which  best  pleased  him*  jlknxioui. 
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to  ayoid  personality^  I  will  not  say  a  g;reat  deal  about  people  whose 
infirmity  is  not  so  common  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily  recog- 
nised, but  it  is  fair  to  record,  that  among  the  innumerable  sacrifices 
made  by  patriots  at  the  period  of  the  crisis,  that  of  the  Rother- 
hithes,  wlio  held  all  crowds  to  be  a  bore,  was  not  the  smallest,  as 
will  be  admitted  by  those  who  recollect  that  at  the  same  eventful 
date,  several  expectant  statesmen  sacrificed  tlieir  principles. 

It  was,  however,  but  common  charity  on  the  part  of  the  llother- 
hithes  to  offer  a  neutral  crround  where  men  could  meet  tlieir 
riends  and  enemies  without  being  compromised.    There  \\  as  a 
mass  of  bewildered  politicians,  who,  just  then,  could  go  nowhere 
with  safety.    The  various  leaders  on  both  sides  kept  their  doors 
shut,  meditated  a  little  on  their  intended  policy,  and  a  great  deal 
on  speeches  explanatory  thereof.    To  the  houses  of  avowed  parti- 
zans,  of  lesser  note,  it  was  of  course  dangerous  to  go  until  pa- 
triotism saw  its  way.    But  Rotherhithe  House  was  a  harbour  of 
refuge,  where  tiie  political  men  of  war  could  lie  at  anchor,  and 
indeed  lie  in  any  way  that  oeearred  to  them.  The  Marquis  had 
poHtieBi  but  th^  were  in  his  proxy,  and  his  proxy  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  and  great  man  in  whose  keeping  many  a  good 
and  smaU  man's  conscience  was  better  placed  than  if  its  owner 
had  retained  it  The  Marchioness  had  UKMre  decided  politics,  bat 
they  were  chiefly  fore^  and  ▼ery  impartiaL   She  oiutivated  r»* 
fugees  of  all  kinds.    So  that  a  man  had  run  away  from  something, 
the  dear  Marchioness  cared  little  from  which  side  he  had  escaped. 
She  was  Britannia  in  miniature.  Fbles^  Garlists,  Magyars,  Jesuits^ 
RedSy  Whites,  and  Blacks^  were  sure  of  a  place  under  the  Rother- 
hithe legis.    And  the  story  of  each  victim  in  succession  produced 
its  due  effect  on  her  kindly  nature,  and  she  is  said  to  have  rather 
vestered  the  Foreign  Secretary  with  the  startlini^  revel  ations 
brought  over  by  the  polyglot  proteges,  who  supplied  her  with  new 
and  variously  coloured  light  upon  European  interest's.  But  neither 
Lord  Rotherhithe  nor  his  wife  was  a  party  adherent,  and  tfieir 
house  was  one  which  the  most  timid  time-server  could  haunt  with- 
out fear  of  consequences.    And  when  the  crisis  came,  and  the 
Cabinet  felt,  the  Rotherhithes,  who  had  not  given  a  dozen  dinners 
during  the  season,  fairly  set  Rotherhithe  House  open.  It  was  rather 
supposed  that  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  who  delighted  in  moving 
about  in  such  gatherings  as  a  crisis  assembles,  and  tormenting 
those  who  were  already  afflicted,  had  counselled  the  Rotherhithes 
to  thie  hospitality.    For  he  was  a  sportsman  of  the  atrodoua 
diM  who  almr  food  for  ^e  poor  birds,  and  then  fire  upon  them* 
inhoepilablNr. 

The  Rotherhitlies  had  ^'entertained  a  amall  and  select  party  at 
darner;^  and  among  the  enterinined  people  were  Lord  Rookmiry 
and  FrMieb  Salwyn,  who^  as  usual  had  a  theological  fight,  this  time 
on  die  avdele  on  Justificatmn,  in  whioh  as  Sdwyn  was  ^tting  the 
advantage,  Lord  Rookbury  went  away  to  hear  an  aet  of  I^ieresia 
Borgia.  There  was  also  a  nem  bishop  there,  a  very  handsome  man, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  controversy,  and  perhaps  listened  with  the 
£Bntail  poaaible  onrl  ol  his  fine  lip^  as  a  pratoaional  will  when 
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amateurs  go  to  work.  Next  to  liis  Lordship  had  sat  the  dandy 
democrat,  Claverin^  Dorset,  uf  whom  the  bishop  had  been  a  little 
ateidy  kiM>wing  that  on  the  subject  of  relii^ion  and  aristocracy,  Dor- 
set's avowed  faith,  Hke  the  Book  of  Esther,  contained  neither  the 
word  God  nor  Lord.  But  Chivcring  had  behaved  with  exceeding 
propriety,  and  had  gone  so  far  in  agreeing  witii  the  bishop  on  the 
topic  of  education,  and  hke  wise  on  that  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  that  his  Lordship  was  quite  pleased,  and  thought,  in  his 
heart,  tiiat  if  the  people  were  led  by  no  worse  men  than  Dorset, 
they  could  not  go  so  very  wrong  but  that  sermons  and  church 
extension  might  do  the  rest.  Tliere  were  a  few  other  people  of 
quiet  note,  and  the  Rotherhithes  would  have  been  tolerably  pleased 
with  the  dinner,  but  that  a  crowd  was  to  come  in  later. 

The  rooms  looked  very  well  when  lilled.  If  they  were  mine,  I 
should  take  out  at  least  half  the  sculpture,  and  lighten  those 
heavy  lines  in  the  elaborate  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon,  and 
hang  the  large  painting  where  it  could  not  oe  seen  ao  well ;  and 
I  smrald  fiudier  improve  the  house  by  keeping  out  Baldy  Gvurlew, 
and  all  the  men  who  talk  to  him  in  a  low  voice  on  Isndings,  and 
give  a  mtmekMfd  air  to  their  prooeedtngs.  Bnt  Rotherhite  Uonsa 
is  one  of  the  best  houses  in  London,  and  this  evening  its  statues* 
and  its  flowers,  and  its  soft  lights,  and  its  music,  and  about  three 
hundred  people,  ''left  nothing  to  be  desired,"  as  people  say, 
except,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  Baldy  Curlew,  whose  mission  is 
to  account  for  things. 

Selwy n  had  good  naturedly  got  an  evening  invitation  for  his  young 
Secretary,  who  had  commenced  his  duties,  and  had  given  some 
satisfaction  to  bis  chief  by  the  tact  with  which  he  had  dismissed 
a  jobbing  deputation  whom  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to 
the  ex-minister  to  receive.  Carl  yon  had  managed  to  convey  such 
intense  regrets  on  the  part  of  Selwyn  that  he  could  not  see  the 
party,  and  had  so  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  them,  that,  if 
there  were  one  subject  in  the  world  to  which  the  Minister  devoted 
mornings  of  study  and  nights  of  reflection,  that  subject  was  the 
best  way  in  which  Eel- Pie  Island  could  be  made  a  naval  depot, 
that  the  courtesy  of  Selwyn  had  l>eeu  trumpeted  at  half-a-dozen 
vestry  meetings.  And  the  feat  did  the  more  credit  to  the  Minister 
and  to  the  Secretary,  seeing  that  the  former  had  utterly  forgotten 
the  appointment  until  the  deputation  was  announced,  and  the 
latter  had  only  time  to  catch  a  few  hurried  words  from  Selwyn 
and  to  get  up  the  j)oints  from  the  Eel-Pie  memorial  as  he  walked 
down  stairs  to  turn  the  memorialists  out.  Bernard  had,  therefore, 
honestly  earned  his  card  for  the  Marchioness's  party. 

That  amiable  person  had  also  extended  her  invitations  to  all 
ber  presentable  refugees,  and  there  were  a  good  man  v  picturesque 
beaos  and  weU-waxed  moustaches  sprinkled  among  tne  party,  and 
much  FVenoh  and  Itafian  swelled  the  miscellaneous  murmur  whid^ 
varied  by  pleasant  feminine  laughs,  came  upon  the  ear  as  one 
ascended  the  grand  staircase*  As  Bernard  went  up.  Lord  Rook* 
bury,  who  had  only  waited  to  see  Grisi  poison  ber  son,  and  was 
now  marking  the  people  who  arrived,  called  to  him* 
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"  \\e\\,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Constructing  a  new  ministry,  eh  ?  What 

do  you  keep  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  asking  your  lordship  what  you  considered  me  fit 
for,"  said  Bernard. 

**  Ah  1  That 's  quite  another  matter.  Suppose  you  take  the 
colonies — they  will  improve  you  in  geography,  and  as  nobody 
cares  about  them,  any  littlu  blunder  at  starting  will  do  no  great 
harm.  There's  always  a  run  for  the  colonics  when  there's  a 
change — so  many  rising  men  want  to  qualify  themselves  for  more 
serious  business.  Do  you  know  the  Marchioness  ?  No  ?  I  '11 
present  you" 

The  introdacdon  made,  Carlyon  was  going  on  through  the 
rooms,  but  Lord  Rookbury  detained  him. 

'^Stay  here  a  little — ^never  mind  the  women— a  statesman's 
mind  dionld  be  above  such  trifles.  Here's  Acton  Calveley> 
another  young  man  whose  geography  will  bear  improving,  vide 
his  last  book,  passim.  He  has  a  notion  that  the  new  men  will 
give  him  something,  whereas  they'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for 
two  reasona.  WeU,  Calveley,  are  we  to  congratulate  you?  1 
heard  your  name  mentioned  in  a  very  high  place  this  mom- 

"  1  believe  that — a — nothing  w  settled"  said  Acton  Calveley, 
in  a  confidential  voice  and  with  a  very  mysterious  look,  for  both 
of  which  Lord  Rookbury  resolved  to  take  instant  vengeance. 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Calveley,"  said  his 
lordship,  in  a  tone  of  great  interest,  "  as  it  implies  that  you  are 
Dot  to  be  congratulated.  Were  it  otherwise,  you  would  have 
known  that  all  is  settled." 

Calveley  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  harder  work  than  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life  ought  to  be  put  to. 

"Your  inlurmation  is  always  so  unexceptionable,  Lord  Rook- 
bury,—  and  yet  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  you  are  mistaken — at 
least  premature." 

"  My  dear  Acton,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  witli  an  air  which 
implied  that  he  was  going  to  put  the  matter  beyond  the  pos* 
ttbiHty  of  doubt,  ^^thla  gentleman  —  you  shomd  know  one 
another,  b^  the  way,  Mr.  Carlyon,  Mr.  Calveley —this  gentle- 
men is  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Selwyn.  I  suppose  I  need  say 
no  more.'' 

Certainly,"  said  Acton,  ''that  is  authority  which— -but  I 
must  speak  to  Lady  Rotherfaithe."  And  he  entered  her  presence, 
rather  abruptly  for  so  very  well*mannered  a  person. 

"  Eligible  young  man,  that,  for  an  IJnder  Secretary,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury,  looking  after  him  for  a  moment.  "  What  could  yon 
have  to  do  with  it  ? " 

That  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  asked  him,  if  he  had 
waited,"  said  Bernard.    "  But  why  did  you  refer  to  me?" 

"  To  show  you  what  featlier-heads  these  talented  young  men  are. 
You  must  study  such  people,  as  you  will  be  in  contact  with  a 
good  many  of  them  in  your  time,  Air.  Secretary  Carlyon." 

Bernard  did  not  answer^  but  he  thought  that,  on  the  whole^ 
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Calveley  was  in  a  more  respectable  position  than  the  Earl^  who 
had  simply  acted  a  lie^  and  had  mystified  the  younger  man.  Be- 
aolving,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  undeceive  the  latter,  so  far 
as  his  own  share  in  the  affair  was  concerned,  Carlyon  again 
entered  the  saloon,  and  made  his  way  through  the  crowd.  Pre- 
sently he  met  Selwyn,  who  was  comins:  away. 

Make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  Mr.  Carlyon/'  said  the  ex- 
minister,  smiliii"^. 

**  Good  advice  from  any  hod  y,"  said  an  exceedingly  pretty 
woman,  M'ith  a  dark  eye  and  a  sliiijhtly  resolute  lip,  who  was  look- 
ing earnestly  at  Selwyn  as  he  ])assed — "  but  from  you  it  sounds 
like  an  awful  warning.  Anything  particularly  dreadful  going  to 
happen/* 

Selwyn  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  rieli  nmsical  voice  of  the 
speaker  were  not  particularly  welcdine  to  his  ear,  but  the  expres- 
sion on  his  well-traincfl  features  was  so  evanescent  tliat  it  escaped 
Carlyon,  if  not  the  lady. 

^Who  could  speak  of  dreadful  things  to  Mrs.  Forester,"  he 
said,  with  a  half  smile,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  an  advanc- 
ing group  compelled  him  to  pause  for  an  instant,  and  the  painted 
feathers  of  Mrs.  Forester's  fan  lay  on  his  arm. 

^  Why  do  you  avoid  me — why  do  you  eschew  me?''  she  said, 
in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  *'Tou  understand  the  word — ^it  belongs 
to  your  own  sdiooL  Tou  hate  me.'' 

"  Fancy,'*  said  Selwyn,  coldly. 

**No/'  she  whispered,  "you  will  not  take  the  trouble?  I  am 
not  worth  your  hate  ?  That  is  the  thought  in  your  brain  at  this 
moment.   I  can  read  it.'' 

You  are  a  first-rate  actress  in  charades,  they  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Forester,"  said  Selwyn,  still  with  a  cold,  but  very  courteous, 
manner,  but  we  all  make  mistakes  at  times.  See,  there  is 
Alboni  going  to  the  instrument — ^how  delighted  we  are  going  to 
be!" 

"No  affected  pleasure,  Mr.  Selwyn.  You  arc  known  to  care 
nothing  for  music.  But  anytliint;  to  evade  an  answer.  Sit  here 
and  listen  to  Alijoni,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  interrupt  your 
newly-discovered  sensations." 

The  ex-minister's  ii;lanee  was  not  one  of  gratification  at  being 
thus  ordered  to  take  Ins  place  beside  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  London,  but  he  could  hardly  disobey  the  command, 
and  as  he  sat  down  he  met  the  keen  eye  of  Lord  Rookbury,  who 
was  watching  the  scene  with  evident  amusement.  As  soon  as  the 
Earl  saw  that  Selwyn  had  observed  him,  he  made  a  little  mocking 
bow,  so  shght  as  to  be  unnoticed,  except  by  his  theological  fnenc^ 
and  then  walked  away  and,  pluiting  himself  before  the  picture  of 
Joseph  and  Potiphars  wife,  which  hangs  between  the  windows, 
affected  to  study  the  story. 

The  finest  contralto  voice  in  the  world  then  silenced  everybody, 
until  the  artist,  with  a  frank,  hearty  smile,  put  out  one  plump 
arm  for  the  gloves  which  a  Duke  handed  to  her,  and  the  other 
for  the  bouquet,  over  which  a  Field-Marshal  had  kept  vigihmt 
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guard.    Amid  the  well-bred  raptures  which  followed^  Mn. 

Forester  said, 

I  humbly  hope  she  has  repaid  you  for  the  Tezation  of  haying 

to  sit  by  me  for  five  minutes." 

"What  strange  ihin^^s  you  say/'  replied  Selwyn. 
And  who  drives  mc  both  to  do  and  to  Bay  strange  things?'' 
returned  the  lady,  reproachfully. 

"The  Devil,  I  believe,"  said  Selwyn  to  himself,  but  he  framed 
the  reply  somewhat  more  courteously  for  the  lady.  "Is  that 
another  charade?"  he  asked,  laughing.    "I  give  it  up." 

"  You  will  exasperate  me  into  frenzy  one  of  these  davs,  with 
your  mocking  coldness,  and  your  resolution  not  to  understand 
and  appreciate  mc,  Francis  Selwyn,"  said  the  lady,  bitterly,  "  and 
then  uy)()n  your  conscience  will  lie  any  folly  I  may  commit.  I  do 
not  believe  you  even  read  my  letters.  Do  you,  now  ?  On  your 
honour  as  a  gentleman  ?^ 

*^  I  read  all  letters/^  said  Selwyn,  with  affected  solemnity,  "  and 
my  secretary  there,  Mr.  Carlyon,  folds,  indorses,  and  files  them. 
He  18  a  most  aoeorate  person,  I  assure  you.  Mn  Carlyon,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  yon  to  Mrs.  Forester.  Mr.  CariTon's 
taste  for  music  is  highly  cultivated,  and  he  will  be  able  to  teU  you 
whether  Alboni's  last  embroideries  were  legitimate  or  not."  And 
Selwyn  managed  to  retreat  while  speaking.  The  look  which  fol- 
lowed  him  was  not  an  amiable  one,  nor  was  it  lost  upon  a  couple  of 

Eerfectly-dressed  young  men  who  stood  near.  One  of  them  was 
andsome,  and  wore  dark  moustaches,  which  descended  at  so  acute 
an  angle  that  their  point  up  at  his  nose  seemed  to  connect  the 
arrangement  with  the  invention  for  keeping  a  horse  from  throwing 
down  his  head.  The  other  was  very  fair,  snub-nosed,  rosy,  and 
whiskerless,  with  straight  hair  and  a  huge  cherub's- wings  cravat. 

"I  say,  Alfred,"  said  the  moustached  one,  "how  that  Mrs. 
Forester  bores  Selwyn.  The  poor  fellow  has  no  peace  of  his 
life." 

"  Serves  liim  right,"  replied  the  gentleman  addressed  as  Alfred, 
glancing  down  at  his  magnificent  studs.  "  Why  don't  he  tell  her 
to  not.  I  should  like  to  catch  her  or  any  other  woman  boring  me, 
if  I  didn't  choose  to  give  her  encouragement." 

"  Hang  it,  Manvers,"  said  the  other,  who  having  more  elements 
of  success  about  him,  spoke,  as  is  usual,  in  a  better  tone  than  the 
mere  pretender,  "what's  he  to  do?  If  she  likes  him,  there's  no 
law  to  prevent  her  telling  him  so.  I  only  wish  it  was  my  case  in- 
stead of  his." 

I  suppose  it  would  be  yours  or  mine  either,  if  we  took  the 
trouble,^  replied  Mr.  Alfred  ManTers. 

The  handsome  man  broueht  his  chin  over  the  edge  of  his  neck- 
coUar,  in  order  to  look  loftily  at  the  speaker,  as  this  assumption 
of  equality  by  no  means  pleased  him. 

Dare  say,"  he  said,  *•  but  I  don't  think  you  know  her." 
"But  I  do,"  replied  Manners;       was  introduced  to  her  at 
Chiswick  by  the  Wintertons.   I  got  up  her  carriage." 

Well,  I  want  to  hear  her  spmk  again.   Go  and  talk  to  her. 
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that  s  a  good  ieUow.  Her  voioe  lemiudB  ne  of  lomebod/s,  I 
can't  tell  wboae.   I  '11  keep  near  you/' 

Mr.  Manvers  did  not  appear  over-eager  to  aeoept  the  mininni 
but  he  could  hardly  refuse  it  after  what  he  had  said^  so  he  lounged 
vip  to  the  couch  on  which  Mrs.  Forester  sat,  talking  to  Bemara. 

"  How  de  doc,  Mrs.  Forester?  Unite  a  crowd.  Alboni  really 
quite  unbearable  to-night — can't  think  what'l  posaeited  her  to 
Mng  that  thing.    She  always  spoils  it." 

Mrs.  Forester  could  see  rather  better  than  most  persons  in  the 
room,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  carry  a  weapon 
of  defence  against  Alfreds,  and  so,  having  put  up  her  glass  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  very  conscientiously  for  some  time,  she 
said — 

"  1  dare  say  it  was  very  bad,  but  I  dun't  remember  you.^* 
"  I  had  tiie  pleasure  of  meeting  you  atChiswick  the  other  day,'* 
said  Mr.  Manvers,  who  was  growing  hot,  the  rather  as  his  friend 
was  edging  as  close  as  was  convenient.       I  was  with  Mrs. 
Winterton.'^ 

O said  Mrs.  Foreater,  as  she  mwXd  have  nomtd  a  ser« 
▼ant's  apology  for  a  mistake,  and  immediately  resuming  her  oon- 
▼ersation  witn  Garlyon.  **Tben  you  think  the  statue  idealiged 
out  of  all  womanhood — ^well — ^yes-^but  then — 

That  will  doy  Al/'  said  his  friend,  passing  hun.  You  needn't 
wait.  I  remember  the  voice  now — it's  Baehel'sy  where  she  speaks 
so  contemptuously  to  what 's  his  name— you  know  the  play." 

And  as  Mrs.  Forester  did  not  betray  the  slightest  intention  of 
looking  round  again,  Mr.  Manvers,  after  a  pause,  thought  he  had 
better  not  wait,  and  departed  with  malice  in  his  little  heart,  and 
determined  to  hint  scandal  against  her  in  all  places.  She  had 
better  have  spoken  to  the  fool,  whom  she  remembered  perfectly 
(Lucy  Forester  only  forgot  one  thing  in  all  her  life),  and  thanked 
him  for  gettinf^  up  her  carriage,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
harmless.  To  be  sure  he  could  not  do  much  harm,  but  one  never 
knows,  and  besides,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it^it  is  not 
Christian-like  to  annoy  j)eople. 

Mr.  Manvers,  disconcerted,  made  his  way  into  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms,  and  found  that  some  kind  of  scene  was  in  proi^ress. 
Tliere  was  quite  a  crowd  of  L^nrls  and  men  encircling  somebody, 
who  seemed  busily  making  arrangements  for  a  display  of  inge- 
nuity. Being  a  smallish  person,  Mr.  Manvers  soon  penetrated  to 
the  heart  of  the  mystery.  One  of  Lady  Uotherhithe's  foreign 
pets  was  preparing  to  distinguish  himself,"  a  process  which  all 
except  the  best  class  of  foreigners  deem  necessary  in  society.  The 
aetor  in  question  was  a  fat  man,  with  rather  short  legs,  over  which 
his  tfousers  were  severely  tishtened.  He  showed  an  ample  ex- 
panse of  white  waistcoat,  and  his  hair  was  cropped  so  short,  and 
so  fastened  back  with  cunmng  appliances,  that  his  laige  elephuit 
ears  were  brought  into  ahnoat  undeair  ableprominenee.  Witii  eyes 
very  wide  apart,  with  a  huge  and  terrible  nose,  and  with  a  black 
hedge  of  ooarae  moustache  bristling  round  his  mouth,  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  called  hideous  by  tiiose  whose  standard  of 
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1)eaiity  is  conven  tional>  a  class  now  being  heavily  discouraged  by  the 

P.  R.  B.  and  others.  He  was  addressing  his  very  select  audience 
in  perfectly  good  English,  but  illustrating  it  with  Continental 

energy. 

"  I  must  tell  you/'  he  said,  "  my  dear  friends,  that  as  regards 
music  I  am,  myself,  wild,  mad,  frantic,  insane,  distracted,  in  short, 
lunatic.  But  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  wretch  who 
blaspliemed  music  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest  professors 
is  as  true  as  the  stars.  You  all  know  me,  all  Europe  knows  me, 
all  the  world  knows  the  name  of  Maximilien  St.  Croix  d'Or; 
therefore,  I  would  not  lie  to  you.  Attend." 

With  this  modest  logic,  M.  Maximilien  took  a  chair  in  the 
centre  of  the  admiring  circle. 

"  You  all  know,"  he  said,  "  that  grand  and  glorified  opera  of  the 
heayenly  Cari  Maria  Von  Weber,  I  mean,  of  course,  Der  Frei- 
$ehutz.  1  need  not  speak  about  it.  Tou  know  every  scene. 
Attend.  When  that  opera  was  €rst  given  to  the  world,  I  was  a 
student  of  medicine  in  the  town  of  Sarlsburg.  I  sang,  smoked, 
danced,  drank,  loved—what  is  a  student's  life?  My  best  friend, 
Alexis  Lamidoff,  a  young  Russian,  shared  my  song,  my  tobacco 
bag,  my  partners,  my  wine — everything,''  added  the  fat  man, 
"  but  one — the  heart  of  ray  Lavinia.** 

A  little  laughter  here  hinted  to  the  narrator,  that  sentiment  was 
ineffective  in  an  English  saloon.  He  remembered  how  in  Germany 
full-sized  men  will  grunt  their  sropathy  at  a  love-tale,  but  he 
went  on. 

"  Der  Freischutz  was  produced  at  our  theatre.  The  students 
attended  en  mnsife.  Alexis  and  myself  sat  side  by  side.  The 
opera  was  triumphant — it  was  a  glory — it  was  a  madness.  Yet  there 
were  some  who  resisted  its  inspiration.  Among  them,  I  grieve  to 
tell  you,  was  my  own  dearest  friend,  my  Alexis.  He  saw  no 
beauty  in  those  wild  and  demoniac  wailings,  and  he  turned  the 
sweet  love-strains  to  ridicule.  I  bore  it  long,  for  the  first  notes 
had  done  their  work  on  me,  and  I  could  have  gone  proudly  to 
death  for  the  man  who  thought  out  that  god-like  overture.  Scene 
by  scene,  the  hearts  of  Alexis  and  myself  became  more  and  more 
estranged.  I  remonstrated,  I  implored,  I  entreated,  I  wept,  but 
he  was  first  cold,  then  angry,  then  insulting.  Finally,  when  the 
terrific  scene  opened,  and  Caspar,  surrounded  by  the  skulls,  and 
with  the  fire-eyed  owl  beside  him,  dragged  Adolph  into  the  (Uabo- 
lical  circle,  and  pronounced  the  incantation,  amid  thunder,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  owl,  and  the  howls  of  the  demons,  Alexis 
burst  into  a  scornful  laughter,  and  hissed*  Yes,  he  Alexis  Lami- 
doff  dared  to  Hfss  Von  Weber.  I  can  tell  tou  littie  more— my 
lore  was  hate— I  struck  him,  and  in  a  fierce  oattle  we  rolled  under 
the  seats,  and  were  both  kicked  out  of  the  theatre.  We  mutually 
swore  a  deadly  revenge,  and  parted  for  ever." 

Deuced  amusing — glad  it 's  over — drawled  a  haughty-looking 
guardsman  to  the  pretty  girl  on  his  arm.  "  Will  you  have  an  ice 

But  1  do  not  think  it  is  all  over,"  said  the  young  lady.  ^  I 
must  hear  it  ail.   It's  delightful.'' 
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^  Too  Tiolent  for  my  taste,  but  m  yoa  please,''  reptied  the 

guardsman,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

**  But  times  changed,"  said  M.  Maximilien,  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  h)()kin'^  at  it,  to  see  whetlier 
the  dve  came  otV  his  hair;  "and  I  liad  for  some  vears  left  the 

*  '  • 

medical  profession,  and  had  become  tlie  manager  of  the  opera  in 
the  city  of  Schlossaltenburg.  The  revolution  broke  out.  I  did 
my  best  to  keej^  my  opera  going,  for  music  has  no  party.  When 
the  aristocrats  triumphed,  1  wrote  a  song  in  their  glory,  which  my 
prima  donna  sang  in  an  ecstasy  for  loyalty,  wrapping  the  l)uke*s 
banner  around  her.  And  when  they  were  murdered  1  wrote  an- 
other sons:  in  jjlorv  of  the  revolutionists,  which  my  pruna  donna 
sang  in  an  ecstacv  for  liberty,  wrapping  the  tricolor  around  her, 
AH  went  well.  xVmong  my  operas  1  revived  Der.  Freuchutz,  with 
great  splendour,  and  though  my  acton  were  fighting  in  the  barri* 
cades  in  the  morning,  and  comd  not  attend  reheanals,  atill  our 
ensembiewBB  superb.  But  one  afternoon^  after  much  fighting  in 
the  streets,  I  was  called  to  the  hospital  to  see  one  of  my  per- 
formers,  who  had  been  wounded.  As  I  consoled  him,  my  eye 
fell  on  die  fiue  of  a  badly-hurt  patient  on  another  bed.  He  wore 
a  nniform,  crimson  with  blood,  dark  with  stains.  It  was  Alezisi 
who  had  entered  the  military  service,  and  who  had  come  to 
SdiloBsaltenbnrg  to  fall  upon  our  barricades.  Our  eyes  met 
savagely.  Each  remembered  the  oath  of  deadly  vengeance*  That 
night  he  died." 

M.  Maximilien  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  clearing  his  way  right 
and  left  amid  the  circle,  seized  a  footstool,  a  vase  of  flowers  from 
a  side-table,  a  candelabrum  from  a  bracket,  and  snatching  several 
hats  from  their  astounded  owners,  proceeded  to  range  the  various 
objects  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Casting  his  eyes  around,  he  per- 
ceived one  of  those  quaint  little  owl-mkstands  which  stare  an 
author  out  of  countenance,  and  this  he  ])laeed  on  the  chair  by  his 
side.    Then  tearing  at  a  poker  from  the  beartii,  he  sprang  into  the 

ring  he  had  made. 

"  I  am  Caspar.  Round  me  are  the  skulls  from  which  the  ticiid- 
light  is  to  gleam  out.  Here  is  the  devil-owl.  But  wliere  is 
Adolph?  Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  in  his  strong  and  brawny 
hand  the  startled  Mr.  Alfre<l  Manvers,  he  dragged  that  dandified 
young  gentleman  over  the  hats,  and  into  the  ring,  and,  despite  his 
uncomfortable  protests,  held  him,  as  in  a  vice,  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  spectators. 

«  Do  not  laugh,"  he  thundered,  **biit  attend*  I  have  told  you 
that  Alexis  died.  The  guardians  of  the  hospital  were  my  friends. 
It  is  enough.  Three  nights  later,  DerFreiaehutzwBB  performed— 
the  theatre  was  crowded,  shouting,  maddened.  I  was  the  Caspar. 
The  incantation  scene  came  on,  and  Caspar  stood,  as  now,  in  the 
ring,  and  by  his  side  the  shuddering  Adolph.  The  dreadful  music 
was  plaved,  the  skulls  flamed 'out,  the  owl  shrieked,  the  demons 
yelled,  and  Caspar,  as  now,  fell  upon  his  knees,  holding  a  human 
skull  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fiends.  "Ha  I 
ha  l^'  he  shouted,  holding  up  another  hat  on  the  end  of  his  poker. 
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that  skull  was  the  skull  of  my  friend  Alexis.  '  My  friend/  I  ex- 
claimed, *  you  have  hissed  the  music  of  Der  Freisc/uUz,  Now^  yott 
assist  at  its  performance — have  I  kept  my  oath?"' 

The  group  broke  up,  some  of  the  girls  being  the  least  in  the 
world  fluttered  by  the  story,  and  the  grim  intensity  with  whi<^ 
M.  St.  Croix  D'Or  had  told  the  last  portion. 

**Of  course  you  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  to  Mrs. 
Forester,  whu^  on  Bernard's  arm,  had  been  listening  to  the  cata- 
strophe. 

believe  everything,"  said  beautiful  Lucy  Forester,  "it  saves 
one  such  a  world  of  bore  from  intelligent  people  who  are  anxious 
to  exjplain  things  you  doubt  about.'' 

^idxttlte  right,"  said  Lord  Rooklmy.  «Well,  Galvelay,  any 
firssh  news?  I  told  too  how  things  wore  going,  but  you  diid  not 
look  as  if  yon  boKoved  me,  though  you  saw  I  was  speakiiig  to  Mr. 
fidwyn's  confidential  eeoretary.^' 

^  ^  Who,  however/*  said  Carlyony  ^  begs  to  diaidaim  havinff  fiiiw 
mshed  Lord  Rookbury  with  any  informationy  or  having  had  any 
to  furnish  him  witii." 

^That's  the  way  these  yonng  diplomatists  talk/'  said  the  Elarl, 
eooUy.  ^  They  have  no  conscience.  The  statement  comes  well 
from  him,  as,  now  that  Selwyn  is  gone,  he  and  I  are  the  only 
persons  in  the  room  who  know  ^t  there  is  to  be  no  new 
aunistry.'' 

Acton  Calveley  looked  astonished.  Mrs.  Forester  looked  as- 
tonished. Bernard  Carlyon  was  going  to  look  astonished,  when 
he  remembered  the  peculiar  talents  of  Lord  Rookbury.  The 
Marquis  of  liotherhithe  came  up. 

1  want  to  speak  to  you,  Rookbury.    Selwyn  has  told  Maria 
that  thev  are  all  back  a^ain.    Can  she  have  mistaken  him?" 

"No,  she  never  mistakes  Mr.  Selwyn,"  said  the  Earl,  looking 
straight  at  Mrs.  Forester  as  he  spoke.  **But  then  the  Mar- 
chioness is  a  person  of  tact." 

The  answer  mij^ht  have  been  in  Arabic  or  Chinese  for  aught 
that  it  conveyed  to  any  of  the  hearers  except  the  lady,  who  strug- 
gled hard  against  a  flush,  and  kej)t  it  duwu. 

"  How  you  all  stare,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Mr.  Selwyn's  own  secre- 
tary, too,  pretending  that  he  did  not  know  this  afternoon  that  the 
Queen,  on  the  Duke'k  advice,  has  ordered  all  the  Ministers  baek 
to  their  plaoee  ontU  ftiither  notiee.  Tes,  Mrs.  Fdrsster,  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn and  ally  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  antleipsting  your  en- 
quiry. It  is  time  of  peace  again,  now,  my  dear  Marquis,  Mod  your 
Temple  of  Janns  may  dose  as  soon  as  you  like.  The  crisis  is  over, 
^   and  tiie  country  rather  better  than  could  be  expected/' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
CHISFLT  INTENDED  F0&  I^WTUS. 

But  whether  yoQ  intend  to  follow  your  profetnon  or  not," 
jMid  Mr.  Moletworth  to  Beraftrdx  shortly  after  the  letnm  of  the 
litter  from  Aiqpen  Conrty  you  should  qualify  yourself  for  it  by 
passing  your  examination.  It  will  do  you  no  harm,  in  after  fiisy 
to  haTe  acquitted  yonrself  well,  and  besides,  it  looks  Tigne  and 
scrambling  to  have  given  your  notices  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
have  served  out  your  time,  as  you  have  done,  and  then  to  turn 
away  from  the  Hall.  A  man  should  (•()m])lete  what  he  undertakes." 

The  arc^uments  were  unexceptionable,  and  Bernard  Carlyon 
prepared  for  the  examination  which  solicit(^rs  have  been  of  late 
years  required  to  undergo,  before  receivin*^'  the  certificate  that 
they  are  competent  to  be  trusted  with  tlie  interests  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  The  legal  Great-Go  is  not  a  very  formidable  affair, 
however,  and  the  young  gentlenum  who  fails  in  it  must  have 
given  beer  and  cijjars  an  unfair  preference  over  Blackstone  and 
Chitty.  In  the  ohl  times,  the  judge  who  admitted  the  solicitor  to 
praclicc  was  supposed  to  investigate  his  legal  acquirements;  but, 
for  many  years  before  the  regular  examination  was  ordained,  the 
judges  imagined  that  they  had  almost  enough  to  do^  without  per- 
forming this  educational  operation,  and  the  thing  beeame  a  foim. 
Some  stoek  anecdotes  on  the  subject  are  still  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nonce-^they  are>  howerery  the  Joe  Millers  of 
Chancery  Lane,  and  nobody  repeats  them  except  in  lay  company. 
One  of  them  records  that  the  great  lawyer,  £ord  Elfenboroogn, 
obsenring  a  country  youth  of  an  ingenuous  appearance  come  up 
to  be  admitted  as  a  solictor,  burst  upon  him  witii  the  foUowiqg 
enquiries— 

"Well,  Sir,  you  have  learned  the  law  ?" 
Yes,  8ir ;  yes,  my  lord  I  mean,  at  least  I  hope  so,''  was  the 
very  proper  reply  of  the  candidate.'' 

Very  well.  Now,  suppose  a  tenant  for  life  should  hold  orer, 
what 's  the  remedy  against  him  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  that  is  a  case  in  which — let  me  see — yes, 
with  deference  to  your  lordship,  I  presume  that  the  course  would 
be  regular — I  sliould  proceed  by  ejectment.^' 

And  the  hope  of  the  village  looked  for  approbation. 
Ha  !   And  you  W  serve  the  notice  by  nailing  it  on  the  outside 
of  his  coftin,  1  suppose 

The  story  is  variously  finished,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
narrator.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  aspirant  for  a  licence,  on 
comprehending  that  he  had  been  '*  sold,"  fell  down  in  a  fit,  or 
jumped  out  of  window,  or  took  the  coach  back  to  Suffolk  and 
cultivated  turnips  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  or  assented  to 
the  judge's  view,  adding  an  enquiry  whether  he  would  like  any- 
thing to  drink,  in  all  of  which  ways  facetious  men  hare  concluded 
it  in  our  bearing.  But  to  the  unedueaited  multitude  it  may  be  as 
weU  lor  you  to  explain  that  Lord  EUenborough's  ^adl'' 
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amounted  to  this.  ^  Holding  over  "  means  keeping  possession  of 
property  longer  than  you  are  entitled  to  do,  as  a  man  would  who 
had  a  lease  for  seven  years  and  stayed  for  eight*  But  a  "  tenant 
for  life  "  can  hardly  adopt  this  nmawful  course,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  apprentice  of  the  law,  who  was  instantly  anxious,  at  the  very 
sound  of  an  apparent  wrong,  to  be  down  upon  the  wrong-doer,  was, 
therefore,  a  little  hasty.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  tell 
this  or  any  other  story  that  requires  explanation. 

The  Hall  of  the  Law  Society,  in  Chancery  Lane,  has  various 
merits,  and  one  of  tlicra  is  the  remarkable  talent  with  which  the 
architect  has  jammed  it  into  the  narrow  slit  which  alone  could  be 
spared  to  it  in  that  costly  territory.  The  interior  of  the  Hall  is 
handsome,  and  many  bills  of  costs  must  have  been  duly  paid 
before  the  funds  for  raising  the  structure  could  h.ave  been  accu- 
mulated. The  portrait  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honoured 
members  of  the  profession  is  the  only  offering  by  the  fine  arts  to 
their  sulky  sister,  described  by  Lord  Coke  as  "  the  Lady  Law, 
who  loveth  to  lie  alone."  There  are  lectures  delivered,  at  night, 
to  the  rising  generation  of  legalists ;  and  under  the  same  roof, 
moreover,  is  a  very  good  dub,  whose  wines  are  choice,  and  have 
been  shed  in  honour  of  many  Terdicts  gained — and  lost.  It  was 
into  this  Hall  that  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  and  about  a  hundred 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  paid  their  country  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas,  were  inducted  one  morning,  in  order  to  its  being 
seen  fiow  hr  they  were  qualified  for  getting  back  that  liberal 
outlay,  and  perhaps  the  odd  thousand  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
which  their  fees  and  five  years'  probation  had  cost  most  of  them. 
Far  be  it  from  a  writer  who  hath  to  do  with  social  life  to 
xepudiste  the  valued  and  time-honoured  right  of  caricaturing 
lawyers.  What  substitute  could  we  hud  for  that  easy  and  popular 
satire,  which  finds  a  response  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has 
ever  been  defended  or  punished  by  law  ?  But  there  may  be  no 
objection  to  the  disabusing  the  popular  mind  of  a  current  im- 
pression that  a  soHcitor's  education  is  a  cheap  thing ;  and,  indeed, 
1  do  not  know  that  this  is  not  an  artful  way  of  further  prejudicing 
the  public  against  the  profession,  seeing  that  it  will  naturally  and 
liberally  be  supposed  that  the  more  a  lawyer  has  spent,  the  more 
eager  he  will  be  to  get  his  money  back. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  chilly  morning,  and  as  the  assernljlage  of  soli- 
citors in  expectancy  waited  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  general 
aspect  uf  the  crowd  was  not  lively.  The  young  lawyer,  however, 
becomes  a  grave  man  of  business  long  before  the  collegian  or  the 
medical  student  has  finished  what  I  am  told  is  called  larking.  There 
is  such  an  utter  absence  of  eirerything  but  prosaic  commonplace  in 
the  lawyer's  avocation  (witii  the  exception  of  that  very  small  pro- 
portion of  his  engagements  which  connects  itself  with  the  public 
triak)  and  such  an  absolute  necessity  for  that  commonplace  to  be 
regularly  and  strictly  followed  out,  that  a  few  months  of  such 
pursuit  tones  down  the  young  professional  man  into  order  and 
gravity.  He  has  no  animating  struggle,  no  collegiate  honours  to 
prompt  and  to  reward  his  nights  of  toil  and  labour;  he  sees  none 
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of  tlie  strange  and  varying  physical  phenomena  which  render  the 
medical  career  one  of  incessantly  shifting  excitement.  And  with- 
out any  vulgar  disparagement  of  a  noble  calling,  rendered  ii^iioble 
only  by  exceptional  followers,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  while 
the  collegian's  studies  are  chiefly  of  an  elevating  character,  and 
while  the  wildest  young  fellow  who  ever  ran  the  hospital  must  feel 
that  in  every  bandage  he  secures,  every  muscle  he  learns,  he  is 
personally  doing  something  fur  the  good  of  humanity,  the  young 
lawyer  must  take  an  unusually  extended  view  of  his  business,  if 
he  sees  in  it  much  more  than  a  complicated  machine  for  helping 
mankind  to  indnlge  its  antagonism  according  to  rule*  -  His  own 
share  in  the  working  of  the  engine  into  one  end  of  which  we  cram 
a  furions,  bewildered,  and  prejudiced  brace  of  enemies^  while  from 
the  other  we  draw  a  pellucid  stream  of  equity,  is  nmally  so  in- 
direct as  sctfoely  to  be  appredable.  The  absence  of  any  direct 
and  visible  pnrpose  in  nine-tenths  of  a  yonng  hiwyer's  work  may 
have  somethiti^to  do  with  the  premature  absence  of  outward 
interest  in  it.  The  groups  which  clustered  in  the  portico  of  the 
Law  Hall  on  the  morning  in  question,  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  similar  gatherings  at  Guy's  and  at  the  University. 

Most  of  the  men  looked  as  if  they  had  been  reading  hard,  and 
these  were  calm  and  confident  enough.  But  there  were  a  few  who 
had  scorned  any  preparatory  training,  and  had  been  very  vauiitful 
until  within  a  few  days  of  the  appointed  date,  when  they  suddenly 
grew  frightened  and  laid  out  for  themselves  a  system  of  reading 
which  nt)  one  but  the  man  who  got  through  Euclid  at  breakfast 
(omitting  tlie  childish  ABC  and  D  and  the  foolish  pictures)  could 
ever  accomplish  in  the  time.  Consequently  they  came  up,  ill  with 
their  gigantic  efforts,  and  flustered  at  their  inefficacy.  It  was  a 
little  piteous  to  hear  a  few  of  the  questions  these  men  put  to 
better  informed  friends,  and  the  helpless  want  of  mental  digestion 
disj)layed  by  the  enquirers.  Among  them  there  was  a  fast  young 
gentleman,  named  Bliber  (somewhat  of  our  friend  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent's  school),  who  was  especially  conscious  of  having  neglected 
his  studies.  He,  in  his  despair,  had  devised  a  smaU  theory  of 
mnemonics,  wluc^  he  trusted  would  help  him  to  recdleet  some  of 
the  more  salient  points  in  the  law  creed.  He  had  been  living 
rather  too  hard  in  more  senses  than  one.  Coming  up  to  Bernard^ 
whom  he  knew,  he  said,  in  a  low  v(ttce> 

I  say — do  me  a  favour.  Ask  me  a  question  or  two,  such  as 
yon  think  the  fellows  inside  will  put." 

Carlyon  laughed,  and^  knowing  his  man,  asked  him  a  very 
simple  Chancery  question  indeed — one  equivalent  to  asking  a 
young  lady  over  her  first  mu8io*book,  how  many  semitones  there 
are  in  an  octave. 

Stop,"  he  answeredy  "  don't  hurry  me.  I  '11  tell  you.  WiUiamf 
that  means  a  bill ;  resurrectionist,  that 's revivor;  don't  hiirry  me 
■—last  part  of  the  Timei,  that 's  supplement." 

"  Just  so, a  bill  of  revivor  and  supplement,"  said  Bernard.  "I 
think  I  like  your  system^  but  you  have  only  answered  half  the 
question." 
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"  I  know  that.  1  'm  going  on,"  and  he  struggled  to  recall  his 
iman^ery.  "  Confound  it,  if  they  would  examine  me  in  my  own 
chambers  I  should  be  perfect,  because  I  know  to  what  corners  to 
look  for  my  signs,  but  here  I  am  lost,  llevivor  and  supplement, 
well,  so  far  so  good.  Then  there 's  a  nobleman^s  eldest  son 
William,  that's  a  second  title  to  the  bill ;  and  then  a  chap  beating 
dothes,  that 'a  mbftting  the  suit;  and  then,  a  theatrical  bespeak, 
tiMt's  praying  a  speomo  peffommooe.  No^  I  don't  eeem  to  lum 
got  whit  you  ask,  T17  anolher.'' 

*^  Tet— -what's  that  dirty  fellow  eyeing  you  in  that  curious  way 
for.  Ha  looks  like  one  of  Tango's  men*  Are  you  afiraid  of  any- 
thing? Shall  I  ^eak  to  him?  It  won't  do  to  be  oau^  to-day, 
you  know.*' 

^  Would  you  be  so  good/'nturned  the  hat  man,  looking  round 

in  some  trepidation. 

Bernard  had  seen  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  watcher  and  he  came 
quickly  to  an  understanding,  promoted  by  Cadyon's  fingers  coming 

into  contact  with  the  other's  dirty  paw  for  a  moment. 
"  I  can't  say  after  to-day,"  said  the  man  mysterioasly. 
After  to-day,  I  dare  say  he  don't  care,"  said  Beoiardy  and 

he's  always  to  be  found,  you  know." 

"  No  go,"  said  a  keen-faced,  dark-eyed,  not  ili-looking  person, 
evidently  of  the  Hebraic  faith,  gliding  from  round  a  column — **  I 
must  have  him,  Mr.  Carlvon.  The  clerk  to  the  firm  that  sues  is 
actually  standing  there,  going  up  to  be  examined.  He  sent  over 
for  me.  There 's  no  help^  unless  he  had  the  sense  to  bolt^  and  now 
it's  too  late." 

**  Deuced  hard  upon  a  fellow,  on  the  day  on  which  his  chances 
all  depend.    I'll  speak  to  the  other  man." 

"  No  go,  I  tell  you.  He  's  now  pointing  at  Bliber  with  liis 
thumb,  behind  his  back.  What  an  ass  Bliber  was  not  to  cut. 
Ah,  he 's  going  to  try  it  now,  but  it's  of  no  use.  Exactly  so,  the 
other  man  is  pretendiag  to  be  friendly  and  reallv  stopping  him, 
see*  Between  you  and  me  and  thb  stone  poet  it  don't  matter,  for 
Bliber^s  no  more  chanoe  of  passing  than  that  cab,  whidi  t» 
passing — yoaH  say,  not  bad.  My  boy,  SokMnon,  who 's  eleren,  has 
picked  up  more  bw«  Mr.  Bliber,  sir.'' 

Hie  capture  was  made,  and  Mr.  BHber  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff.  He  looked  rather  depressed,  poor  fiellow,  as  he  de> 
parted  across  the  street  with  the  oflicer. 

I  '11  come  over  to  you  as  soon  as  this  is  done,"  said  Bernard  ; 
"  keep  up  your  spirits.  And,"  he  said,  rather  loudly,  addressing 
those  about  him,  if  any  other  person  has  apprehensions,  I 
advi«^e  him  to  be  off  at  once,  as  there  is  a  gentleman  here,"  and  he 
looked  at  the  informant,  whose  good  feeling  at  such  a  timm 
teaches  him  to  point  out  his  fellow- candidates  to  the  bailiffs." 

The  individual  in  question,  an  undersized,  wiry,  rather  unclean 
looking  person,  angrily  desired  Mr.  Carlyon  to  mind  his  own 
business. 

"  I  should  recommend  anybody  to  mind  his  own  business, 
rather  than  entrust  it  to  such  dirty  hands  as  yours,"  replied  Ber« 
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nurd,  a  retort  which,  being  impertment  rather  than  witty,  told  witk 
great  effect  upon  the  by-standers.  One  of  theiD,  a  stalwart  young 
Scotchman,  brousjht  a  long,  lean,  but  heavy  arm  upon  the  liat  of 
the  small  man,  and  inextricably  bonneted  him  with  the  l)low. 
The  doors  at  that  moment  opened,  and  the  blinded  man,  struggling 
in  his  hat,  was  hustled  by  the  indignant  crowd,  and  thrust  with, 
many  kicks  into  the  rear  of  the  group.  And  as  several  of  the  men, 
as  they  went  in,  gravely  assured  the  doorkeepers  that  the  fellow 
was  a  well-known  pickpocket,  the  entry  which  he  was  ultimately 
permitted  to  make  into  the  Hall  was  nut  altogether  triumphant. 

For  the  awful  ceremony  of  the  examination,  rows  of  tables, 
covered  with  green  baize,  and  furnished  with  writing  materials, 
ran  up  the  Hail,  and  at  the  end  a  transverse  table  was  placed  for 
the  examiners,  who  were  leading  members  of  the  profession,  and 
gentlemen  in  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  place  the  fullest  con- 
fidence. The  CAiididfttes  took  tbeir  aeate,  and  there  was  a  pause 
for  mne  minutee,  during  whidi  veoogmtkme  wen  UMide^  and  quiet 
jokes  exchaiu;ed. 

^  Which  cMpartinent  we  yon  strongest  in,  Tom  V  asked  a  can- 
^date  of  his  neighbour. 

I  don't  know ;  hut  Fm  weakest  in  criminal  law/' 

^*  What,  after  appearing  so  often  before  the  beaks  to  be  fined  V* 

^Oh,  you  hsPhanged  !"  replied  the  other,  closing  the  dialogue 
with  a  retort  that  resembles  the  barber's  chair,  mentioned  by  one 
of  Shakspeare's  clowns,  whidi  fits  CTerybody. 

I  have  been  resding  in  a  conveyancer's  ciiambers,"  said  a  third 
expectant.  "None  of  your  pettifogging  work  for  me.  I  shall 
tmt  them  with  such  essays  on  shifting  clauses,  and  discontinu- 
ance, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  they  will  take  the  rest  for 
granted." 

On  the  contrary,  you  write  such  a  hand  that  they'll  pluck  you 
out  of  mere  spite,  for  giving  them  so  much  trouble.'* 

The  printed  papers  of  questions  were  now  handed  round,  and 
it  was  with  a  sort  of  flutter  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates 
eagerly  skimmed  the  list  to  see  what  was  their  general  chance  of 
making  satisfactory  replies.  There  were  about  eighty  questions, 
and  these  were  divided  into  six  or  seven  classes,  each  set  being 
propounded  in  reference  to  some  separate  department  of  law. 
Bernard  speedily  saw  that  in  four  of  the  classes  he  was  perfectly  easy, 
and  that  he  could  give  a  sufficiency  of  reasonably  exact  replies  to 
the  remaining  queries*  The  distindioQ  wiU  be  understood,  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  mote  aristocratie  officea  conveyancing 
and  dianoery  practiee  are  chiefly  attended  to,  while  in  others  com- 
mon law  is  m  siwet  anehor*  Grkntnal  law  is  almoet  exclusively 
eonfined  to  certain  estdbUshments,  and  few  of  the  generality  of 
young  kwyeiB  know  mora  about  it  than  they  learn  from  the  pcMioe 
vepoits. 

In  the  first  half  hour  lliera  was  a  dead  silence,  every  man  study- 
ing his  paper.  The  seats  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  com- 
munication between  the  candidates  is  not  easy,  and  there  is,  besides^ 
a  sort  of  gentkmaidy  patrol  constantly  walking  up  and  down  to  see 
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that  men  do  not  help  one  another.  But  they  manage  to  do  a  little 
in  that  way,  and  small  rolls  of  paper  might  be  seen  gliding  along 
the  green  haize^  like  miniature  billiard-balls^  in  several  directions, 
sometimes  in  any  line  but  that  desired  by  the  propeller.  They  were 
not  always,  however,  petitions  for  advice,  some  of  them  containing 
miscellaneoas  criticism.  One  rolled  so  near  the  patrol,  that  though 
not  willing  to  see  more  than  he  was  obliged,  he  could  not  refrain 
from '  taking  it  up,  and  though  no  steps  resulted,  it  was  subse- 
quently known  to  have  heen  read  at  the  examiners'  board.  It 
contained  a  very  irreverent  and  indecorous  illustration  of  the 
whole  proceeding, 

"  The  old  Faguu  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  respectfully  reguett  that 
their  pupils^  the  young  prige^  wiu  look  aUve,  Therrfore,  Jamee,  go 
O'head" 

An  hour  passed,  and  a  few  of  the  more  rapid  candidates  com- 
pleted their  work,  and  successively  carried  up  their  replies  to  the 
examination  table.   They  were  desired  to  leave  them,  and  not  to 

retain  copies  of  their  answers. 

"  What 's  that  injunction  for,  do  you  suppose     asked  one  man 
of  another,  as  they  went  out. 

"  That  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  them  in  the  wrong,  if  they 
pluck  us  for  iiiconi])etency.** 

"  I  conclude  tliat  one  of  the  examiners  is  going  to  publish  a 
law  book,  and  wished  to  avail  Inmself  of  my  incomparable  notes 
on  the  subject.  I  hope  he  means  to  write  on  Criminal  law,  as  I 
flatter  myself  1  have  rather  done  the  thing.  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  but  I  nave  answered  all  the  questions.''  • 

Deuce  you  have  ?  I  left  them  blank.  Before  whom  have 
you  said  tliat  offences  committed  on  the  High  Seas  are  to  be 
tried?*' 

^  Before  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  course.*' 
« Nonsense.  Why?'* 

^  Because  he  is  Conservator  of  the  River  Thames.  That  *s  near 
enough  for  a  gentleman,  who  never  dirtied  his  hands  with  Crim- 
inal law.** 

Carlyon  was  not  among  the  first  group  who  went  up,  nor  was 
he  latest.  Long  after  he  had  left,  a  large  body  of  the  candidates 
sat,  and  some  of  them  lingered  until  late  in  the  day.  Considering 
that  no  young  lawyer  receives  the  slightest  training  or  direction 
from  his  employers  as  to  his  course  of  study,  beyond,  possibly,  a 
recommendation  to  buy  one  or  two  of  the  standard  books,  and,  as 
there  is  no  recognized  system  round  wiiich  his  reading  can  be  eon- 
centrated,it  is  credital)le  to  the  shrewdness  and  industry  of  the  risirig 
legal  generation  that  tliey  manage  to  collect  so  large  a  quantity  of 
information,  and  to  pass  their  examinations  creditably.  It  would 
be  unjust,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  tlie  trial  very  severe, 
but  even  conducted  as  it  is,  with  every  desire  to  iielp  ratlier  than 
to  hinder  the  candidates,  a  few  fall  victims  to  their  own  idleness, 
and  to  the  want  of  the  ordinary  assistance  atlorded  to  every  other 
class  to  whom  such  tests  are  proposed.  A  few  lectures  to  which 
the  guardian  of  our  interests  (and  who,  according  to  the  greatest 
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Inring  lawyer,  must  now  be  always  at  our  dbow  to  aom  away  thft 

Succession-Daty  vultures)  may  subscribe  or  not  as  he  pleaaea,  are 
all  the  assiatance  afforded  to  help  him  in  self-qualificatioo. 

It  was  contriyed  that  the  story  of  the  bailiff  and  the  man  who 
had  pointed  out  the  yietiiii  should  reach  the  examiners'  table,  and 
potaibly,  when  the  paper  was  brought  up,  the  tone  of  the  receiver 
was  more  brtuqtig  than  it  had  been  in  other  cases.  But  the  un- 
clean little  individual  knew  his  work,  and  had  done  it  fairly,  and 
however  glad  the  authorities  might  have  been  to  pluck  a  man  by 
no  means  likely  to  adorn  the  profession,  they  would  not  commit 
the  injustice  of  straining  the  slightest  point  against  him.  I  am 
glad  that  he  was  kicked,  but  I  should  have  been  sorry  had  he  been 
plucked,  for,  unclean  and  discourteous  as  he  was,  and  mean  as  ap- 
peared the  act  he  had  committed — I  fear  he  had  no  oj}tion — he 
executed  the  express  orders  given  him  by  the  firm  which  he  was 
serving.  A  gentleman  would  have  refused  compliance,  but  this 
person  was  not  one,  but  had  his  articles  given  him,  as  the  phrase 
is,  in  exchange  for  exceeding  hard  service,  and  on  a  miserable  sti- 
pend he  was  just  keeping  alive  a  long  white  sickly  wife,  and  seven 
or  dght  little  children,  as  wiry  and  as  unclean  as  tkimaelf.  How  he 
had  aciiped  together  hia  atamp-money  is  only  known  to  himselfy 
and  peihapa  to  some  diarepntable  dicnta  in  the  Borough  for  whom 
he  oolleetra  rents,  and  dia  all  aorta  of  work  at  over^honra.  He 
was  a  poor,  stnigding,  ill-oonditioned  creature,  bat  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  rained.  Sodi  men,  however,  wriggle 
into  liie  profeanon  of  the  htWf  and  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them,  never  quite  forget  it^ 
even  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  hundred  high-bred  and  honourable 
iellows,  nominally  of  the  same  calling.  But  this  is  another  sense 
in  which  the  law— and  not  the  London  Tavern— 48  open  to  "  every- 
body.'' 


CRAPTBR  XXIT. 

MS.  caelyon's  correspondints. 


No.  1.— The  Muses  Wilmslow. 

Aspen  Court,  Wednesday, 
Dbar  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  several  other  days. 

We  have  devised  a  much  better  plan  than  yours.  Instead 
of  our  writing  separate  notes  to  you,  and  boring  you  with  the 
same  things  three  times  over,  which  we  should  very  likely  do,  we 
intend  all  three  to  join  in  the  same  letter,  and  so  each  can  relieve 
the  other.  This  we  consider  a  most  clever  invention,  and  what- 
ever merit  it  has  belongs  to  Kate.  [A  ffreat  story.  Amy  thought 
of  it  first.  A.]  First  you  will,  of  course,  be  naturally  anxious  to 
know  how  the  squirrel  is.  Well,  it  is  dead.  We  think  that  the 
poor  thing's  loss  is  entirely  the  result  of  Amy's  allowing  it  to 
nibble  a  cake  of  vermilion  out  of  her  colour-box.  [We  don't 
think  anything  of  the  Mnd,  Bernard,  it  was  frightened  to  death  hj 
a  itrange  cat  A.^  However^  perhaps  it  is  fbr  the  best,  for  it 
used  to  eat  holea  m  the  new  curtainByand  thoa^  mamma  ia  aorry 
YOU  xaomr.  l 
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it  is  dead,  we  thinkuhe  used  to  Mt  the'inndow  open  to  let  it  ran 
away,  which  was  veryartfal  of  her.  We  tell  her  we  sbcmld  like 
her  very  nnieh  if  she  were  not  so  artful.    [She a  dlflir.  A.] 

We  suppose  that  jfm  go  every  night  to  the  Opera,  and,  there- 
fore, we  expect  that  you  send  us  some  new  music,  of  tiie  best 
kind,  but  it  had  better  not  be  too  difficult.  You  will  easily  guess 
whose  laziness  dictated  this  last  sentence.  [Not  mine.  A.] 
Kate  and  Emma  can  now  manage  Giomo  d^orrore  tolerably  well 
in  their  own  estimation,  but  their  parents  do  not  listen  to  it  with 
much  enthusiasm,  mamma  saying  that  we  "want  practice,"  and 
papa  telling  us,  in  rather  strong  terms,  that  we  want  (liable  ! 
Kate  thinks  that  if  she  could  liear  it  once  given  by  the  first-rate 
people,  she  should  know,  at  all  events,  where  our  weakness  is. 
As  for  Amy,  she  scarcely  ever  touches  the  instrument,  except  to 
ridicule  us.  [Do  not  believe  them.  She  practised  yesterday.  A.} 
Yes,  while  we  were  putting  on  our  bonnets. 

Martha  brought  us  in  four  hedge-hogs  yesterday,  but  they 
are  stupid  little  things^  and  we  are  going  to  send  them  away, 
beoanse  papa  sets 'Blue  at  them»  and  file  fcMlish  dog  gets  his  nose 
idl  scratched  to  pieces.  There  is  a  superstition  alKWt  them,  it 
seems^  that  tiiey  keep  off  evil  eyes.  We  told  this  to  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  who  has  been  orer  here  several  tioMs,  and  he  kra^hed 
heartily^  and  said  something  in  French  which  wccefuld  none  of  us 
cateh.  Perhaps  it  wi»  a  proverb,  and  you  know  it?  Lord  Rook- 
bwry  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  lildng  for  papa,  and  wall»  abont 
the  grounds  with  him  for  an  hour  together.  They  seem  to  have 
known  a  good  many  people  in  common,  whom  they  call  by  the  ^ 
oddest  names.  [Mamma  don't  like  the  Earl.  A.]  Amy  has  no 
right  to  say  this,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Mamma  ha^  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  we  have  soolded  Amy  for  putting  it  in,  but  she 
insists  in  having  her  way.  [They  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  A.] 
Pray  take  no  notice  of  such  nonsense. 

You  must  write  very  soon  and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on, 
and  how  you  like  your  new  cns^agemcnts.  Amy  says  that  if  there 
are  any  young  ladies  in  the  family  you  are  not  to  offer  to  improve 
their  writing,  as  hers  does  you  no  credit.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
she  has  not  written  a  copy  since  you  left.  She  has  now  run  up- 
stairs, we  believe  to  scramble  over  one,  in  order  to  contradict 
this. 

Dear  ^fr.  Carlyon,  one  word  in  perfect  confidence,  and  do  not 
allude  to  it  when  you  write  back.  We  are  not  quite  happy  about 
the  friendship  between  papa  and  a  certain  person.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  it,  and  mamma,  we  are  certain,  Ustens  earnestly  to 
what  thev  say  when  she  meets  them ;  but  before  they  come  up  to 
her  liCHrd  R.  chamses  his  voice,  and  papa  looks  very  mysterious. 
If  it  is  wrong  to  ask  yon  whether  yoM  understand  it  at  all,  we  are 
very  sorry  that  we  have  mentioned  it.  Kate  wishes  it  known  that 
she  advised  this  to  be  written.  We  hope  tint  there  are  no  more 
troubles  in  store  for  mamma.  Prey  ezoose  tiie  liberty  of  asking 
you  wbsther  it  means  anything.   Whrnt  emn  Lonrd  22.  wtmi  wUk 
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Amy  insists  on  finishing  the  letter.  I  Mine  you,  Bernard,  I 
have  practised  agreiife  dealy^oDd  •hftse^wfltteii  a  oemilifal  copy. 
Ton  inigbt  send  me  something  from  town  to  amvie  me,  but  I 
suppose  yon  are  so  taken  up  with  yosr  fine  la^es  and  yoiir*mem- 
beni  of  Parliament,  and  your  operas,  that  yon  neror  tmck  of  me. 
Nerer  mind,  ^  I  am  but  aa  one  .oast  away,^  ball  think  yoa  might 
aend  the  drawing-book,  and  tbe.pattem  for  the  aUppera. 
We  enclose  you  oar  united  kind  regards,  and  are, 

Bear  Mr.  Qarlyon, 

Yours,  yery  sincerely* 

ISm MA.  ^ 

Katb.  [  Wiiiimaw. 

BenMid  Carlyoo,  Esq.  Amy.  ) 

[P.S.  Answer  to  Kate,  I  am  certain  she  will  Uke  it— A.] 

No.  2d— Ifa.  Pavl  Cbsqubisint. 

Mt  Dear  Carlyon,  Southend,  Ewex. 

Once  more  I  want  you  to  get  ine  out  of  a  scrape,  and  posi« 
^▼ely  for  the  third  and  last  time  of  asking.  I  was  going  to  write 
that  I  would  do  the  same  for  you,  but  you  never  get  into  scrapes, 
at  least  not  to  my  knowledge,  so  I  can  only  say,  that  if  ever  you 
do,  command  Paul  Chequerbent. 

^  Jmo,  amae,  I  love  a  lass.''  If  that  does  not  tell  you  tke  whole 
story,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  the  fact  is  this.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  down  to  you  at  Thingamy  Court.  Well,  I  did  not.  I  went 
•  to  a  byi,  and  then  to  the  station-house,  and  then  to  dinner  ^ 
precious  bad  one),  and  then  to  Gravesend,  and  then  I  nearly  went 
to  the  bottom  olF  the  Thames,  and  hut  for  a  spendid  display  of 
beroism  on  my  part,  whitebait  would  be  lunching  on  me  at  this 
present  writing. 

1  am  here— -here  means  a'horribl^  retired  watering-place  on  the 
Tlianies,  and  I  am  at  the  principal  mn,  witli  two  virtuous  females 
in  distress  livinir  witli  mc.  One  of  tlicm  wei^lis  about  nineteen 
stone.  We  are  in  pawn.  I  have  spent  all  my  money,  and  there- 
fore make  it  up  in  swagger,  ftjr  fear  the  landlord  should  suspect 
anything;.  Just  now,  as  a  mere  financial  operation,  I  threatened  to 
smash  tlie  waiter,  a  warlike  attitude  sending  up  the  funds.  But 
this  cannot  go  on. 

Will  you  do  two  tilings?  See  the  old  Mole,  and  make  it  all 
TvAit  for  mc  to  come  back  to  the  ofiice.  Tell  him  I  am  innocent 
or  penitent,  or  have  got  the  measles,  or  aiiy thing  you  tliink  will 
soften  his  heart,  for  he  is  a  stern  and  oyster  man.  Next,  manage 
to  send  me  a  post-office  order  for  ten  pounds,  and  I  will  pay 
you  back  in  a  fortnight  at  latest,  adding  the  blessings  of  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner.  If  you  knew  what  a  pretty  girl  was  in  pawn 
with  me,  to  say  nothing  of  an  exceedingly  heavy  Christian^ 
nineteen  stone  as  aforesaid,  you  would  hasten  to  take  us  out. 
TiU  you  do,  I  must  go  on  ordering  champagne  and  insulting  .the 
waiter.  Perpetually  yours, 

PaUI*  CHSaUBBBBNT. 

Bemaid  CsilyoD,  Eiq.  l  2 
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No.  Si^lf  ft.  Moufwoin. 


DVAR  BsBNARDy 

I  dined  at  the  Law  Club  this  evening,  and  of  course  met 
some  of  the  dons  who  had  presided  at  the  examination.  Ton 
may  like  to  know  that  yonr  answers  are  perfectly  satisfootory, 

and  something  more,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  a  man  who 
had  mastered  his  work  should  desert  it  when  likely  to  be  profit- 
able.  I  forestal  the  official  intimation.  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow. 


Five  letters  from  you,  dearest  Bernard,  and  only  one  poor 
little  note  from  me  in  answer,  and  yet  perhaps^  that  one  little  note 
caused  me  more  thought  than  you  bestowed  upon  all  your  kind 
letters.  Ah  I  I  hear  your  reply  as  dearly  as  if  Von  were  murmur- 
ing it  at  my  ear.  Ton  would  tell  me  to  let  mv  heart  speak  ujon 
do  yours,  and  then  there  would  be  little  need  for  thought.  TeU 
me  when  yon  write,  Bernard,  whether  those  were  not  the  words 
that  flew  to  yonr  lips  when  you  read  what  I  have  written.  And 
jet  you  need  not,  for  I  am  certain  they  were.  Indeed  my  heart 
IS  speaking  to  you.  Sometimes  I  think  that  it  can  speak  better 
in  a  letter  than  when  we  are  together,  and  then  asain  1  know  that 
it  is  not  so.    Bernard,  you  must  not  read  my  tetters  with  your 

2 re  only,  but  take  them  into  some  quiet  place  and  read  them  * 
oud  to  yourself.   Try  to  put  Lilian's  accents  upon  Lilian's 
words.   She  will  trust  you  to  be  her  interpreter,  for  she  belieyes 
that  you  understand  her.    I  will  answer  for  that  on  her  part. 

You  have  never  loved  before,  dear  Bernard  (do  I  write  your 
name  too  often  ? — ah,  if  you  could  only  see — but  never  mind),  but 
you  must  have  been  loved.  Perhaps  there  is  some  poor  woman's 
heart  that  loves  you  now.  I  rest  so  perfectly  tranquil  in  my 
entire  faith  in  you,  that  I  could  hear  that  it  was  so,  and  feel  only 
kindness  for  her  and  pity.  But  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
whether  all  women  who  truly  love  are  possessed  by  that  bewilder- 
ing sense  of  emotion,  which  is  now  my  trouble  and  my  delight.  Ber- 
nard, since  that  day,  all  that  I  see,  all  that  I  read,  all  that  I  hear, 
has  a  new  meaning.  There  is  a  whirl  around  me,  and  yet  I  am  at 
peace.  I  feel  a  thousand  times  more  estranged  from  the  world, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  do  not  feel  an  interest.  I 
baye  heard  of  the  selfishness  of  loye,  and  I  may  be  unknowingly 
selfirii,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  heart  has  expanded,  and  finds 
something  good  and  joyous,  turn  where  it  wilt  But  I  haye  a 
^ood  mind  to  strike  out  all  that  I  haye  said.  If  I  let  it  remain  it 
IS  only  on  condition  that  you  promise  to  remember  this,  that  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  almost  isolation,  and  if  I  speak  too 
firankly-^o^  I  do  not^  but  perhaps  I  am  giying  but  a  foolish,  im> 
pulsiye  utterance  to  my  sensations.   Are  you  readmg  this  aloud, 


Tours  truly. 


8.  MOLESWOBTH. 


Mr.  Cariyoo» 


No.  4.— !.if.t*it  TsivBLTAir. 
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ImA  and  see  what  I  have  written.  How  difoeot  it  the  UMliiig 
with  which  I  read  every  line^  eveiy  word  of  youra— read  it  aa  • 
whole,  and  in  separate  sentences,  and  companng  one  word  with 
another— comey  1  will  let  you  smile  now. 

Not  a  word  haa  passed  between  Mr.  Heywood  and  me  npon  the 
aubject.  He  haa  never  introduced  your  name,  and,  as  yoa  may  be 
sure,  I  have  not  done  so.  But  I  am  certain  that  you  are  not  out 
of  his  thoughts — I  know  this  from  little  symptoms  which  it  is  but 
of  late  that  I  have  thought  of  remarking.  In  speaking  only  yes- 
terday to  a  visitor,  he  quoted  something  that  you  said,  on  your 
first  visit,  and  he  used  your  exact  words,  and  then  scoft'ed  at  the 
opinion,  but  he  never  alluded  to  you.  And  he  has  discarded  a 
favourite  book  which  used  seldom  to  be  out  of  his  hand — the  title 
is  "  The  works  of  F.  Rabelais,  Physician."  I  am  certain  that  you 
spoke  of  tlie  book,  and  he  threw  it  away  one  day,  remarking  that 
he  supposed  that  it  would  be  a  school-book  one  of  these  days, 
considering  what  sort  of  persons  professed  to  understand  it  now. 
I  am  positive  that  he  alluded  to  you,  and  the  more  so,  because  he 
would  not  look  at  me  while  he  spoke.  Am  I  not  a  keen-sighted 
little  spy  ?  But  I  hope  it  does  not  vex  you  to  hear  this  ?  Mr» 
Heywood  is  a  clever  person,  but  dreadfully  prejudiced,  and  bitter 
when  he  takea  an  antipathy. 

My  dear,  dear  Benuurd  1  That  is  what  I  want  to  repeat  to  yon 
nntil  you  are  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  so  long  as  you  please  you  may 
say  it  to  yourself  for  me.  Yon  must  pardon  anything  that  you  do 
not  altogether  like  in  my  letter,  and  aay  to  yourself  *  poor  Lilian 
has  been  neglected,  but  we  will  teach  her  better.'  Qod  bless  yoi^ 
my  own  Bernard.  Your  affectionate 

Lilian. 

Bernard  Carlyon,  £iq. 

P.8. — Every  day?  Of  course.  And  if  there  are  two  posts, 
which  I  think  there  are,  you  are  to  write  twice  a-day.  I  wonder 
whether  you  wear  that  chain. 

No.  S^Mbs.  Foasens. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Carlyon,  Park  Street,  Friday. 

If  you  are  the  good-natured  person  you  professed  yourself  to 
be,  you  will  look  in  liere  to-morrow  night,  after  the  Opera.  There 
will  be  two  or  three  pleasant  girls,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  a 
iiie-a-tdte  with 

That  Mbs.  Forester. 
P.8.  Mind.  I  should  not  adt  you^  if  I  did  not  want  you. 

No.  C^lfi.  BuBsa. 
My  Dear  Cabi.ton»  Hotd  JeruMOcm. 

I  can't  turn  in  until  I  have  acribhled  a  few  words  to  thank 
you  for  your  ktndneas  to-day,  and,  as  they  charge  threepence  for  s 
sheet  of  paper,  a  penny  for  a  wafer,  and  twopence  for  a  Gkueen'a 
head,  here  goea  for  six  penn^orth  of  gratitade*    Nonsense  apart. 
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old  man^  I  am  dmUriiAy  tliaiikfu]  tcryoa.  As  to  the  mopuses,  of 
ODUTsey  we  '\\  put  that  all  straight  as  soon  as  I  can,  meantime,  I 
enclose  roy  I  O  U,  which  if  the  Btmk  of  England  were  carried  on 
upon  the  Iroe  principles  of  currency,  would  be  discounted  im- 

Sromptu,  and,  in  fact,  with  thanks  to  me  forenoouraging  their  estab- 
Bhment.    I  drink  your  health. 

Well,  I  'ni  locked  up,  and,  I  fancy,  likely  to  be,  for  between  you 
and  me,  I 've  rather  overdone  the  thing.  The  governor  has  paid 
me  out  twice,  but  he  can't  manage  it  as^ain,  his  living's  a  small 
one  ;  and  then  I  l)ave  a  set  of  unnatural  brothers  and  sisters  who 
think  they  ought  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  me,  and  thcv  may 
have  some  faint  show  of  right  on  their  side.  They  have  clubbed 
their  little  sixpences  for  me,  often,  and  1  mean  to  pay  them  back 
some  day.  But,  clearly,  I  shall  not  let  the  Rectory  party  know 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  shall  write  that  I  am  sent  to 
Paris  on  a  special  mission. 

Somebody  told  me,  a  fool  I  suppose,  that  you  were  going  to 
out  the  law.  The  best  answer  to  that  was  my  seeing  you  at  the 
law  shop  to-day.  If  I  had  your  chances  and  your  talent,  1  wuuld 
make  a  fortune.  Don't  you  think  of  going  out.  Now,  to  en- 
oonrage  you,  I  wUl  gm  you  a  job.  You  shall  have  the  honour  of 
taking  me  through  the  Insolvent  Court.  Such  a  chance  does  not 
often  occur  to  a  young  beginner.  I  see  in  it  your  first  step  to  a 
brilliant  career,  and  I  diink  your  health. 

I MH  be  moved  orer  to  the  Bendb  at  once,  as,  though  mine 
host  here  is  not  a  bad  fellow  in  hia  way,  half  a  guinea  a  dfty  for 
leave  to  walk  in  a  cage  is  too  much.  So  I  shall  cross  the  water^ 
and  as  soon  aa  I  get  a  good  room,  I  shall  give  a  bit  of  a  party, 
and  you  must  come.  I  know  a  feUow  who  will  bring  a  flute,  and 
we  '11  have  cards  and  kippered  salmon,  and  all  the  other  delicaciea 
of  the  season.    Your  health  I 

There 's  nobody  here,  scarcely,  except  an  unfortunate  y ming 
fellow  who  says  he  put  his  name  to  a  bill  to  serve  a  friend,  (I  am 
told  that  a  good  many  people  do  that),  and  never  received  any  of 
the  money,  but  believed  that  the  bill  was  taken  up.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  a  bill  was  ever  taken  up  ?  He  cannot  pay.  beinj;  a  clerk 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year.  Nloreover  he  will 
assuredly  lose  his  situation  if  he  is  not  at  his  desk  to-morrow,  as 
his  employers  are  city  people,  very  religious,  who  say  that  it  is 
wicked  not  to  pay  your  debts  whether  you  can  or  nut,  and  will 
infallibly  give  him  the  sack.  Another  thing  a^^ainst  him  is  that  he 
has  been  married  about  three  months  only,  having  exliausted  what 
little  credit  he  had  to  furnish  a  couple  of  rooms.  Rather  a  pretty 
girl  his  wife.  She  has  been  here,  crying  her  poor  little  soul  out, 
and  wanting  to  stop  with  him  and  comfort  him  ;  a  very  irregular 
proposal.  So  /  promised  to  comfort  him,  and  the  poor  girl  went 
aw«y  convulsed  with  sobbing,  but,  on  the  whole,  grate&l.  She 
brought:  him  a  niec'little  bundle-having  diings,  a  night-cap,  and 
some  opugh  kaongee>  How  five  women  think  of  you  when  you* 
are  in*amess«  Aa-  msoja  as  F  have  gone  through  the  Courts  I  shall, 
many.  I  wirii  I  had  done'ib  sooner;  The  dork  talked  ofpoiion- 
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illg  himself ;  a  nasty  idea^  out  of  which  I  have  argued  him.  I  ap- 
pealed to  his  moral  sense,  but  that  shop  was  shut  up.  But  luckily 
he  lias  assured  his  Ufe  for  some  trumpery  hundred  pounds  for 
poor  little  Mary — that's  his  wife — and  as  soon  as  I  reminded  him 
that  the  policy  would  be  vitiated,  lie  actually  spirted  out  the 
brandy  and  water  from  his  mouth,  as  if  that  were  ])oison  too,  and 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  I  suppose  there 's  nothing;  can  be  done  for 
the  little  wretch ;  if  there  could,  1  should  be  glad,  as  bis  wife's 
eyes  are  like  my  sister  Fanny's.    Your  health  ! 

This  is  a  long  rigmarole ;  but  what 's  a  follow  to  do  but  write 
when  he  is  locked  up  in  a  sponging-hou.se,  with  nobody  but  a 
weeping  dot-and-go-wunner  to  talk  to.  Come  over  to-morrow, 
that  is  a  good  old  man,  and  bring  some  cigars  and  a  sporting 
paper.   Finally,  your  health  I  Erer  youf» 

Mr.  CaiJyon. 

P.S.  1  hear  that  M'Farlane  nearly  smashed  that  rascal,  and  that 
you  all  kicked  him  round  and  round  the  Mall.  Wliat  a  lark! 
\Vhen  I  get  out  I  shall  study  the  art  of  cookery  with  express  re- 
ference to  his  goose. 

No.  7, — Thk  Bar.  Crmuir  Hbtwood. 
Bmaa  Sib,  Ljafidd  Ua^oM, 

BvamMti,  and,  either  voiaatarily  or  accidentally,  you  have  ab*> 
iteined  ham  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you  further  on 

the  cnatter  of  which  we  apoke.  The  aubeequent  intenriew  at 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  aaiiating,  when  you  and  L.  T.  appeared 

to  have  completed  oertain  personal  explanations,  in  no  degree  in- 
tecferea  with  the  arrangement  made  between  ourselves.  The  only 
reason  for  my  referring  to  that  interview  is,  that  I  may  duly  re* 
cognize  the  fact  that  you  did  not  take  the  step  which  was  to  an* 
nounce  the  end  of  our  negotiation.  This,  therefore,  I  hold  rati- 
fied. You  are  prepared  to  win  the  hand  of  L.  T.  upon  the  terma 
wc  discussed.  The  iiigh  oontracting  parties  underatand  one  an* 
other. 

I  apprised  you  that  if  you  should  accept  our  proposals,  vou 
would  find  yourself  ably  supported.  Measures  have  been  already 
taken  to  prepare  such  support  for  you.  You  will  see  the  impos- 
sibiUty  of  my  entering  by  letter  into  details  ;  hut  in  order  to  show 
you  that  such  is  the  case,  let  me  say  that  the  same  influence  which 
has  so  recently  given  you  an  important  advancement  in  the  path 
you  have  chalked  out  for  yourself,  has  been  at  work  in  the  quarter 
you  have  recently  quitted.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  you  al- 
ready understand  this  statement,  but  if  not,  your  correspondence 
in  the  oonne  of  a  few  days  will  fully  explain  and  confirm  it.  If 
I  add  Uiat  in  replying  to  that  quarter  you  will  do  well  to  nee  a 
diearelioO'Whieh  the  chamoter  of  your  oorreepondenia  doee  not 
eeem  Id  call  iotfJl  tinnk  you  will  give  me  cradit  for  not  adrising 
you.idl^.  I  hKve  etsdy  to  add,  for  the  moment,  that  I  ahidl  re> 
mkm  with  mtiAc^aon  any  coesmnninetiott  from  you. 

8ok  mneh  for  business.  And  so,  young  Caiiyon,  you  wish  to 
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nerve  the  itate,  and  to  that  end  have  gone  into  harness.  I  ap- 
plaud your  resolution ;  any  audience  is  better  than  the  Furred 
Law  Cats.  And  you  have  got  a  atrong  man  for  your  driver^  a 
perfect  Talus  of  a  charioteer,  with  an  iron  flail  for  a  whip.  GKkkI 
also — you  will  learn  your  paces  the  faster.  I  know  Selwyn.  A 
steady  coachman,  with  his  Protestant  lights  well  trimmed,  and 
small  mercy  for  the  wicked  who  run  under  his  wheels.  But  all 
public  men  are  alike.  You  will  have  to  play  hypocrite  with  him 
and  for  him,  just  as  if  he  were  as  insouciant  a  Gallio  as  Mel- 
bourne, whom  you  hardly  recollect.  Only  that  when  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  mask  off,  beware  of  expecting  Selwyn  to  laugh  with 
you  at  the  imposition.  He  will  be  stern,  and  grave,  and  con- 
scientious. He  may  have  brought  himself  to  think,  with  Vol- 
taire, that  le  memonge  rCest  un  vice  que  quand  il  fait  du  mat,  nay, 
the  worthy  Evangelical  may  even  believe  that  c'est  une  grande 
veriu  quand  il  fait  du  bien,  but  you  will  not  catch  him  saying  it. 
Shall  I  tell  you  another  thing  which  it  would  take  you  some  time 
to  find  out  ror  youiaelf  ?  Tilua  ia  a  roan  of  inteniely  atrong  paa- 
tionsy  which  he  govema  with  great  resolution ;  hut»  when  he  doea 
ahdicate^  the  world  comes  to  an  end^  for  the  hour.  I  reoommend 
you  to  see,  rather  than  to  aid  in  bringing  about  one  of  hia  vol- 
canic exploaionsy  as  the  atonea  fly  in  all  directiona. 

I  would  tell  you  some  scandal  about  him,  but  I  hear  that  you 
are  being  initiated  into  the  Eleusinia,  and  you  wOl  hear  every- 
thing in  due  course.  Does  he  still  refose  one  government  office 
in  particular — the  Wooda  and  Foresters  ?  Do  people  atill*  say 
that  he  derives  the  name  Lucy,  a  non  dare  hicem  ?  (You  see  that  I 
have  sat  at  good  men^s  feasts.)    The  poor,  good,  virtuous  Selwyn. 

I  Jcnow  that  you  are  looking  forward  to  Parliament.  You  will 
attain  your  object.  What  else  you  will  obtain  is  another  story. 
Parliament  has  never  been  worth  a  sensible  man's  notice  since  the 
good  days  came  to  an  end.  Walpolepaid  the  Scotch  members  ten 
guineas  a-week  during  the  session  ;  they  richly  deserve  it  now  for 
the  exemplary  way  in  which  they  settle  business  out  of  the 
House,  and  never  keep  people  sitting  over  Scotch  bills.  And 
there  have  been  payments  to  English  members  since  his  days.  But 
that  seems  all  over.  You  will  be  bribed  bv  a  circumbendibuSf  if 
you  turn  out  worth  bribing.  It  will  run  through  some  very  good 
dining  rooms  and  some  brilliant  assemblies,  and,  possibly — 1 
don't  know — may  promise  to  run  near  some  small  judicial 
appointment.  By  the  way,  reconsider  your  fancy,  and  enter  an 
inn  of  Court.    Like  Abel  Drugger,  you  do  not  know — 

What  grace  her  Gfsce  may  do  you*-4o  black  •tuff." 

Rely  upon  it,  the  barrister'a  gown  ia  the  wedding  garment  of  the 
Britiah  feast  of  fat  things. 

Find  time  to  write  to  mc^  if  in  charity*  It  ia  a  comfort  to  have 
a  letter  from  anybody  who  contradieta  and  irritates  me.  I  have 
broken  down  the  hearta  of  the  folks  of  Lynfield,  and  they  agree 
with  me  in  all  things  in  a  oontamptible  manner,  for  the  which  I 
hate  them*  AiifUet&r.  C.  H. 
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BY  W.  U.  RUMSI«L. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  attic,  very  high  indeed,  up  a  collegiate 
Jacob's  ladder,  in  St.  John's,  Cam.  My  pipe  and  fire  had 
gone  out  together.  The  festivities  of  Grouter's  party  on  the  other 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  as  they  celebrated  the  wranglership  of  that 
worthy,  but  intense^  old  stupid/'  sounded  through  my  dreary 
domicile. 

J,  too,  had  run  my  academic  race ;  but  alas  !  I  had  been  dis- 
tanced— beaten  from  the  very  start.  I  had  worked  hard,  to  be 
sare,  for  many  years,  bat  the  conviction  settled  slowly  down  on 
me  tint  I  oowd  not  do  it.  I  never  got  on  well  aft  lecture — the 
Rererend  Jack  Lapna  was  always  down  on  mt  (I  wasn't  on  his 
ade,  it  is  tme,  but  then  he  dianged  sides  to  have  a  fnll  oppor- 
tunity for  a  eat  at  me).  Proctors  were  always  taking  me  up  on 
snsplelony  and  discharging  me  with  apologies — the  proetoring  be- 
came known — the  apologies  were  nerer  heard  of.  I  nsed  now  end 
then  to  take  a  quiet  pull  nom  Logan's  to  Chesterton.  It  was  forth- 
with hinted  I  was  always  on  the  water  instead  of  reading;  and  once 
haying  been  found  in  a  secluded  walk  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth,  I 
was  made  the  theme  of  an  eloquent  discourse  by  Gubbins,  our  tutor, 
who  got  so  confused  between  King  James's  Counterblast  to  To- 
bacco'' (from  which  he  quoted  copiously),  the  Apocalypse  and  Ghre- 
gory  the  Ninth,  that  he  identified  one  with  the  other  at  last,  and  never 
ffot  right,  all  through  his  sermon  ;  which  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
damaging  me  greatly  with  the  "  heads  of  houses."  But  the  thing 
that  decided  my  fate  was  my  inability  to  pay  the  Reverend  Driver 
— our  crack  "  Coach" — the  fee  necessary  to  come  out  in  honours. 
I  say  this  without  disrespect  to  anybody — even  to  the  Reverend 
Driver,  the  coach — he  was  awfully  slow,  but  dreadfully  sure,  that's 
certain.  I  don't  mean  to  assert  that  fees  are  demanded  for  ho- 
nours by  the  authorities — far  from  it — but  just  go  to  Cambridge, 
and  get  honours  without  a  coach,  or  get  a  coach  without  paying 
for  that  pleasant  mode  of  classical  and  niatheiiHitical  locomotion, 
and  then — why  then — I'll  engage  to  give  you  one  of  the  new  East 
India  cadetsbips,  when  they  are  thrown  open  to  public  competition* 
Public  aehoobnen  do  it  sometimes ;  sometimes,  too,  men  tie  wet 
towels  round  their  heads  eyery  night  for  years,  and  rwd  ^  tiU  thdr 
biaina  are  as  limp  and  watery  as  the  flax  outside  their  skulls,  make 
a  daah  at  first  dass  and  wranglenhip,  get  either  or  both,  and  then 
quietly  retire  into  some  hole  or  comer  to  die  in  their  lanrab.  But 
as  a  rule,  the  coaches  are  the  boys — I  could  not  aflford  a  coach«— I 
could  not  read  continuously— for,  on  the  sly,  I  gaye  lessons  to 
some  pupils,  one  so  fair — so  (but  I*U  teU  you  alK»ut  bar  another 
day)$  and  besides,  I  do  believe  I  was  stupid.  At  all  events,  there 
I  waa»  Arimm  Baceakmnmi*  My  ^great-go"  puMedj  aad  the 
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world,  that  very  extensive  and  variegated  prospect,  before  me.  I 
was  not  fit  for  the  Church,  for  the  law,  or  for  the  dispensary.  It 
is  an  awfully  abrupt  thing  when,  at  two-and-twenty,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, without  any  money,  is  told,  "  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  go 
forth  and  make  your  fortune,"  or  when  he  has  to  ask  himself, 
**What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  nowl"  I  felt  it  so,  I  can  assure 
you.  There  was  Grouter;  now,  as  sure  as  fate,  he  '11  be  a  bishop, 
or,  if  very  ill  treated,  a  dean.  He  is  heavy  and  honourable — 
ponderous,  upright,  and  philosophical  to  a  degree — a  hard-working 
sizar,  whom  Mr.  Sine,  our  crack  tutor,  coached  up  for  the  glory 
of  his  "  side,^'  and  to  uphold  "  John's  "  against  her  snubby  neigh- 
bour. Trinity.  But  he  is  made  to  get  on ;  and  t^e  Earl  of  Gram- 
pound,  a  great  whig  peer,  has  already  engaged  bim  at  a  fabulous 
stipend  to  make  the  grand  tour  with  Lord.  &nim ;  and  as  he  is  a 
tnmendous  Gheeiaa,  he  is  safe  on  his  way  to  the  New  Palaee  at 
Westminster*  Then's  8andsfame,  the  hardest  going  fellow  that 
ever  spirted  up  the  rim;  but  he  came  up  from  WioMBhester^  has 
opached  oarefdllyy  and  is  amns  of  his.  fellowship  after  t&-day. 
There's — but  what  is  the  use  of  sU  this?  What  am  I  to  do? 
My  eye  Isll  meehamcsUy  on  the  newspaper  which  had  been  lefib  in 
my  room  by  Grouter,  when  I  refused  to  join  his  party,  with  the  re- 
maxky  that  "  There  were  some  instructive  remarks,  highly  adapted 
for  a  contemplative  state  of  mind,  in  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Ginderley's  speech,  at  the  Destitute  Goldsmiths'  and  Jewellers' 
Annual  Dinner,"  and  so  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  myself  and  my 
fortunes,  I  turned,  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction,  to  read  the 
debate  on  a  matter  in  which  I  had  not  the  smallest  interest,  "the 
Income  Tax."  As  I  read  on,  I  came  across  the  florid  reference 
of  Mr.  Shiel  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery"; and  first,  I  was  astonished  to  find  they  came  within  the  tax 
at  all,  and  next,  that  the  accomplished  little  orator  who  was 
talking  of  them,  should  have  carried  with  him  the  applause  of 
the  house  wlien  giving  a  highly  eulogistic  sketch  of  their  attain- 
ments and  abilities.  My  slight  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
operations  of  that  great  agent  was  derived  from  occasionally 
seeing  a  red-faced,  dirty,  bald-headed  man,  in  a  state  of  extreniest 
seediness,  attending  the  meetings  of  a  political  club  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  as  the  representative  of  the  County  Luminary/' 
whkh  oeitmnly  east*  a  most  unsteady  and  alcoholic  light  on  most 
of  the  topies  presented  to  it  by  the  gentleman  in  question.  ^Die 
idea  andmily  flashed,  aerois  wu,  th«t  I  would  join  ths  prass;  it 
■semeH  easy  work,  was  more  hientivie  tiian  I  md  imagined,  and 
I  wns  aetonished  to  find  it  respectable.  I  romemhared  that  a 
gBsat  6iend  oF  min^  litHe  Beerington,.  of  Msedslent  knew  the 
editor  of  the  great  Metropolitan  journal^  ''The  Maning  Deflagca* 
tor''  very  wt&t  and  my  plan  vmM  made  out  «t  once. 

Athm  days  completed  all  my  arrangements.  My  compaek-iittle 
moms,  overlooking  the  Bridge  of  S^[;ha,  was  handed  over  to  a 
lanky  HoapitsUeivand'Iwas  on  my  way  to  London>  mnoh  oheered 
by  Beerington^s  assurmoas  that  I  iPoukL  find  Mr*.  Damaei^tiie 
uiitai^ia  ''^auHbr^gulaff  §oad'baok  aa-evsr  mam\ " 
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Why  BttwspapMT  offioos  ftWpsys  ,^01  of  dixtf  lillls  boyi  ? 
Vfhy  ur0  they  intertorilj  seedy  exoeedingly  ?  (dim  is,  to  be  sora^ 
one  exception  probably,  the  HymenV  Jounial but  then  all 
fbe  aiiaeM§  are  eoaipeUed  to  wash  themselves  ORoe  a  day,  and  tlia 
gentlemen  wboi  plaoed  on  Uieeitafalishnient  have  orders  for  bei^ga- 
mott  scented  soap  and  macassar  to  an  unlimited  eafeent.)  Why  are 
they,  as  a  genend  rule,  retired  into  the  moat  mysterious  quarters 
of  the  town^in  proportion  to  their  influence  and  mroulation,  so  that 
one  would  imagine  the  s^reat  o])ject  of  the  proprietors  was  to  baffle 
news-asrents  and  cut  oft  the  stream  of  advertisements  as  far  as 
the  greatest  ini(cnuity  in  selecting  abstruse  recesses  in  unintelli- 
gible portions  of  the  metropolis  could  do  it?  These  and  many  other 
things  did  I  revolve  within  myself  while  seated  in  a  \ery  rickety 
chair  in  a  ding)*  room,  awaiting  the  advent  of  Dammer,  who 
had  left  directions  that  1  should  call  on  him  at  12  o'clock  at 
night,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  a  quick  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. I  was  listening  to  a  great  deal  of  ]>ell-pulling  and  tinkling 
— ra  succession  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  as  of  men  running  up  and  down 
on  perpetual  errands — a  hazy  murmur  out  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  house,  which  flared  brightly  out  through  the  windows  with 
^is-4ight,  white  shirt-sleeves,  and  pale  faces — and  a  heavy  thud- 
ding sort  of  bamrnering  noise  from  time  to  time,  which  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  ast-to  with  we  glovea  between  iht  Uew,  Billy  Povnder> 
of  King's,  and  his  fiiend  Ifie  DeaPan  — when  Dammermahed 
In.  His  pemonal  appearanoa  ia  a  subjeet  too  awfol  to  be  treated 
of.  Who  shall  dare -to  roll  back  the  oloads  wlneih  enshiined  the 
Olympkin  Jupiter?  Who  shall  live  and  see — dotfaed  with  that 
particuUir  deseription  of  garment,  of  which  we  have  all  read^  that 
an  ancient  sinner  fisbrieated  his  strong  expressions''— the 
ioeffsble,  intangible,  impersonal  "  We  ?  "  Those  who  like  may 
essay  to  lirnn-oie  terrors  of  hia  beak  (probably  somewhat  roseate 
and  fuhginoasi  as  to  the  tip,  with  snufif)  and  behold  the  lightainga 
oi  hia  eye  dimmed,  haply  though  they  be  by  the  ostraafying  pro- 
perties of  Hodge's  Balm  of  Qilead — I  tremble  and  am  silent. 

Dammer  soon  found  out  I  was  as  nearly  useless  for  his  pur- 
poses, or,  indeed,  for  most  things,  as  a  good  university  education 
could  have  rendered  me,  and  was  evidently  much  i)erplexed. 
He  could  not  throw  me  over — that  was  out  of  the  question; 
Tom  Beerington  had  written  him  such  a  letter,  had  recalled  so 
many  boasts  and  promises,  and  had  put  on  the  screw"  with  such 
vigour,  that  Dammer  was  afraid  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  fat 
round  haunches,  of  birds,  hares,  grouse,  of  good  mounts  and  runs, 
and  dinners,  which  "The  Swill/'  my  friend's  family  mansion  had 
always  afforded  him  in  due  season,  if  he  did  not  do  something 
devilish  handsome  and  permanent  for  my  best  friend,  Wentworth 
Rushton/'  I  was  young,  lanky,  with  a  nne  run  of  spare  ribs,  and 
altegether  in  good  condition  for  work — a  great  desidmtom  for 
newspaper  meh — ^bttt  Dmonner  had  hmad-  oak  I  did*  not  write 
diort^mndy  tboogji  I  waa  indiffiBieBtwail  at  Qntk  vmm}  that 
I'condd  mt  mdertake  tha*  aompawtiaa  of  "laadare^  on  any  mm 
of  tli#  eatnnva  aalijaala  he  plaaad*  baiire  ma  uaOwfliatMidiag* 
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I  had  gained  the  priiaof  my  ooU^ge  for  English  composition  (sub- 
jedy  The  Advantages  of  Steam-power")  —and  that  I  was,  in  hid, 
generally  unfit  for  anything.  Beerington/'  quoth  he, is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Rushton — when  in  the  jungles  of  Ava,  shoot- 
ing.— However,  I  must  tell  you  that  some  other  time.  I'm 
anxious  to  oblige  him  and  to  do  you  a  service  as  a  friend  of  his. 
If  you  were  going  into  the  church,  I 'd  get  you  a  living  at  once 
from  my  best  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — we  travelled 
through  Arabia  Petrsea  together,  and  I  fed  him  through  a  reed  for 
weeks  in  the  jungle — but  you're  not.  I  M  ask  Lord  John,  but 
that  1  have  not  spoken  to  him  lately — d — n  him.  However,  I 
dare  say  I  '11  find  something  for  you  to  do,  and  meantime  you  can, 
by  a  little  application,  render  yourself  better  fitted  for  a  good 
engagement. — When  I  commanded  the  irregular  horse  of  my 
friend  Shah  Murdo  Jung,  I  —  hut  just  wait  a  moment,  if  you 
please ;  I  '11  just  see  if  I  can't  try  you  at  a  dinner  or  two." 

Dtminer  returned  in  a  moment  with  two  large  envelopes— 
placed  thm  in  my  hand»  and  said, "  Wonld  you  be  good  enough 
to  attend  to  these  to-morrow — ^they're  only  dinners— I  must  now 
bid  you  good  ni^t— I've  got  your  addresa  a  short  paragraph 
will  do--good  night!''  and  left  me  in  each  a  state  of  mind  I 
conld  soamly  find  my  way  into  the  street.  Under  the  first  lamp 
I  stopped  and  tore  open  the  envelopes.  No.  1  was  a  request 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  Man- 
kind that  the  editor  oi  the  Morning  Deflagrator''  would  favour 
them  with  his  company  to  dinner  at  the  Metropolis  Tavern,  at 
6  o'clock  the  following  day.  No.  2  was  a  magnificent-looking 
ukase  from  the  managers  of  the  Profligate  Females'  Restoration 
Association  to  the  same  individual,  demanding  his  attendance 
at  a  dinner,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  the  same  day 
at  7  o'clock.  Two  dinners  in  one  day !  I  did  perceive  there  a 
divided  duty,  but  knowing  I  had  a  good  digestion  and  a  stout 
constitution,  I  went  to  bed  with  a  clear  conscience  and  dreamt  all 
night  of  charging  the  Amelioration  Society  at  the  head  of  Murdo 
Jung's  Irregiilar  Horse. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Metropolis  Tavern  ?  It  is  the  temple 
of  hungry  benevolence,  the  shrine  where  Lazarus  kneels  in  con- 
fidence to  the  beneficent  Dives,  and  where  the  appeals  of  suf- 
fering humanity  go  direct  to  tlie  heart  through  the  chylopoietics. 
Day  after  day  may  streams  of  black-coated,  white  chokered 
people,  of  waiters,  "professionals"  and  "company"  of  whom  in 
my  early  times  of  dining  out,  I  might  have  said  with  truth  Troa 
Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  disdrimine  agetur/'be  seen  pouring  in  to  that 
shady  hall  within  which  resounds  for  ever  the  clang  of  covers  and 
the  rattle  of  the  dinner  steel  mingled  with  the  faintest  soupgon  of 
French  cookery  from  the  remoter  kitdien.  Day  after  day  carriagea 
and  cabs  there  deposit  their  joyous  burthens  towards  seven  o'clock^ 
and  the  band  of  Uie  Guards  seem  there  to  be  on  constant  duty. 
Fresh  posters  outside  announce  diumally  new  objects  to  be 
achieved  in  the  paths  of  gastronomic  regeneration,  nor  is  there  in 
this  1^  of  prcgresa  any  development  iji  science^  of  social  know« 
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ledge,  or  of  political  life  in  which  the  Melropdit  TaTem  and  its 

dinners  do  not  play  an  important  part. 

"  Mankind  Amealorations  ?"  said  the  fat  porter  in  his  arm  chair, 
as  I  timidly  made  my  enquiries ;  up  stairs,  Sify  third  flight. 
JLeaves  yer  hat  and  coat  at  the  table,  please,  Sir." 

And  so  I  ascended  a  lofty  flight  of  stairs,  the  walls  by  the  side 
of  which  were  decked  with  portraits  of  great  kings  and  admirals 
and  generals  who  had  feasted  in  their  day  right  gloriously  in  these 
saloons,  amid  files  of  smiling  waiters  and  plethoric  guests  'till  I 
reached  the  banqueting-room.  What  a  new  world  it  was  to  me  ! 
Thrpe  long  tables  flittering  with  plate,  with  centre-pieces  laden 
with  bouquets,  with  stupendous  wine-coolers,  side-covers,  and 
heaps  of  silver  knives  and  forks  flashing  brightly  beneath  the  light 
of  wu  and  gas,  fan  the  length  of  a  noble  and  nMj  deeonSed 
ball,  till  tbej  effscted  a  jnnetion  with  a  transmae  eroas  table — the 
aeat  of  bononr— at  the  end  of  the  fooni,  ooverad  witih  daasling 
omamenta,  aocih  as  the  Roman  in  hia  oonqnering  boor  might  have 
anatdied  from  the  treaaare-honaea  of  an  Eaatem  monirai.  In 
the  oicbeatra  over  the  entrance  were  the  fair  ladies  whose  happi- 
ness it  was  to  be  about  to  see  the  Ameliorators  feeding,  and  be- 
neath it  that  indefatigable  band  of  the  Guards  waa  ahready  bleating 
throueh  all  its  lungs  of  brass  a  preparatory  rehearsal  of  the  march 
in  Nmqooo*  The  cards  before  the  dishes  bespoke  the  rank  of  the 
guests.  There  was  Lord  Cinderley  the  benevolent  chairman* 
Lord  Brufham,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ligament  Cable,  the  vice,  Mr.Wireyj, 
the  great  city  orator,  Mr.  Deputy  Greenpea,  Alderman  Carcaseman, 
Lord  Fudlcigh  Steward,  Sir  Benjamin  Bawl,  &c.,  all  in  due  order. 
Lower  down,  little  cards  stuck  into  sponge-cakes  pointed  out  the 
local  boundaries  for  "  the  Press,"  which  I  approached  with  much 
humility.  A  stout  gentleman  with  spectacles  was  busy  pointing 
a  pencil,  and  prematurely  sipping  hock  as  I  sidled  up.  He 
looked  at  me — brushed  the  crumbs  of  bread  off  his  highly  ornate 
"  tommy,**  and  addressed  me  in  some  cabalistic  phraseology  of 
which  1  only  understood  the  words  "  Going  to  make  much  of 
this  ?"  as  1  felt  hungry,  I  replied,  "  Well,  1  should  rather  say  so  ;** 
on  which  the  stout  gentleman  immediately  turning  his  back  on 
me,  merely  remarked  "  You*l  h've  it  all  to  yourself  then,"  an  ob- 
servation which  left  me  to  infer  that  he  was  slightly  deranged  and 
decidedly  ill-brad^  for  I  ooold  not  at  all  fimcy  that  I  would  be  really 
eaUed  on  to  oonaune  the  whole  banquet.  By  and  by  the  preaa 
aeata  became  foUer  and  fnller^  and  I  waa  aware  that  I  waa  a  olack 
aheep,  a  ^new  bov  at  aehool/*  for  aa  no  one  conld  aay  who  I  waa, 
it  aeemed  to  be  wen  for  granted  I  waa  nobodv.  Spriggs  of  the 
^  Star/*  who  wore  a  bright  bine  cravat,  and  a  white  veat,  with  gold 
flowers,  hmted  audibly  to  Brown  of  the  **  Moon,"  that  I  was  some 
"  outsider,*'  that  Ginner  of  the  "  Deflagrator''  had  engaged  for  the 
evening,  but  Brandyer's  theory  that  I  waa  ^dmng  it'*  on  my 
own  "  hook/*  for  the  8ociety»  aeemed  to  be  moat  generally  accep- 
table. 

It  ia  not  pleasant  to  be  the  snlqeot  of  baseless  theories  in  one'a 
own  hearing;  and  for  aome  few  minutea  I  felt  nnhappy  and  di»* 
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trait,  and  the  more  so  loif  jeoi^frhm  were  on  such  good 

terms  with  each  other. 

Enter  at  last  a  grand  precision  !  Smiling  stewards  with  white 
wands  in  their  hands,  and  rosettes  in  their  button-holes,  precede 
a  stately  pomp  of  lords^  and  baronets,  and  knights,  and  aldermen, 
and  gentlemen  (ought  not  tlie  last  to  be  first,  by  the  by  r),  and 
escort  them  to  the  top  table ;  and  amid  the  strains  of  the  band  and 
the  waving  of  kerchiefs  from  the  gallery,  the  Ameliorators  take 
their  plaeM.  A«ani«d  of  milan  tlrusgling  benetlli  tha  weight 
of  mighty  -coveM  filk  up  the  Toid  imeh  faM  betn  left  by  the 
iDBich  of  whiifr-hetdcd  nobloi^  with  red  noiee  and  libands,  and  is 
at  last  precipitated  on  the  taUes  in  a  sediment  of  tareens  end 
smoking  dishes*  While  Lgaae  in  wondennent  on  this  strange  seeae, 
the  trinmphal  strains  of  tM  band  oeaeeyend  I  feel  a  gentle  note  at 
my  elbow.  A  party  goigeonsl^r  apparelledy  with  rills  of  shirt-lrills 
and  bossy  stads,  and  an  engaging  smile  at  onee  familiar  and  de- 
preoating  offsnoey  says  to  me,  Mr.  a — ar-«a^  (a  bow),  I  haven't 
the  pleasure  of  your  name  (a  bow),  but  my  name  is  Harkaway, 
Sir— well  known  to  Mr.  Qinner,  of  your  paper.  Sir  (a  bow)  and 
if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  say  Harkaway,  the  toast-master^  was  as 
— anything  you're  good  enough  to  think,  Sir — as  usual  (two  bows). 
Thank  you,  Sir,  you're  very  kiod'^  (three  bows,  and  vanish  tbs 
vision  amid  the  waiters). 

And  now  a  clergyman  rises  to  bless  tlie  feast,  and  as  his  general 
exhortation,  not  to  be  fond  of  creaturo-comforts,  but  rather  to 
eschew  feasting  and  revelling,  is  something  of  the  longest,  many 
of  the  company  raise  the  rovers,  and  peep  slily  into  the  dishes  to 
ascertain  the  contents,  and  then,  as  the  Ameliorators  are  great  mar- 
tyrs in  this  way,  and  stave  off  what  they  so  much  desire,  as  fjir  as 
they  can,  a  stout  gentleman,  with  a  bass  voice,  a  lean  gentleman, 
witli  a  barytone  tenor  ditto,  and  a  cherry»cheeked,  rotund  little 
body,  whether  boy  or  man  one  cannot  say  at  the  distance,  with  a 
juggle  and  a  warble  in  the  throat  Uke  that  of  an  overfed  night- 
ingale, execute  that  dnary  ode  to  the  deity  of  dinners,  '^Non 
nobis  Boflune.'^ 

What  a  clatter  as  the  peaceful  army  sits  down  to  battle  I  If 
did  Homer  had  heard  it  he  might  husr^  culled  one  more  simile  to 
describe  the  msieh  of  the  ChrMian  host*  Ladles^  spoons,  knives^ 
fovlcs,  plates,  covers,  and  {passes  keep  np  a  perpetual  dash,  ting^, 
dang,  which  rise  above  the*  ceash  of  a  waltz  by  Lanner,  and  the 
rows  of  the  waiters  by  dozens.  .A  red^lseed  gentleman  at  the  olher 
side  of  the  tahle,  who  has  been  worldng  away  at  a  large  tureen 
for  some  time,  catches  a  .glimpse  of  my  plate  whilst  I  am  staring 
about  me,  and  with  horror  exclaims,  Why,  good  gmoious,  Sir  ! 
you've  had  no  turtle!  and  it's  getting  coldl  here,  waiter,  that 
young  gentleman's  plate  opposite.  I 've  a  nice  bit  of  the  meat 
for  you  left."  AVhat  a  mine  of  happiness  I  am  for  that  man  !  he 
has  discovered  I  never  was  at  a  public  dinner  before,  and  he  is — 
he  confesses  with  a  sigh — the  hero  of  hundreds  of  them  ;  he  takes 
care  of  me  as  a  father  would  of  a  favourite  child — he  tells  me  when 
to  drink  my  cold  punchy  my  champagBe,  my  daret  (he  insists  on 
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its  beins:  a  light  red-sealed  bottle — orange  won't  do,  nor  scarlet), 
the  exact  moment  at  which  port  may  be  ventured  on,  and  he 
marshals  the  made  dishes,  and  reveals  their  secrets  with  rare  pre- 
science; he  is  my  Mentor  as  to  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid, 
makes  enemies  of  his  best  friends  by  giving  me  all  tiie  titbits  of 
flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  he^rs  unmoved  the  whispered  libel  that 
**01d  Goldfish  is  buttering  up  that  young  press  chap  to  get  a 
report  of  the  speech/'  absorbed  in  the  rare  enjoyment  of  what,  - 
be  sayt,  witiiA  sigh,  m^wom  his  greiieftt  pleasures,  Seeing  a  man 
^ftt  witii  ML  appetite." 

With  the  aid  of  Goldfiah  I  got  on  immxkMf  mlL  My 
bceliiNa  of  the  peneil^nkxed  ao  fir  as  to  aak  ne  to  take  wme  in 
zotationj  wad  to  inform  me  that  this  waa  the  beat  dinner  going,  aa 
it  waa  eaqpenaiTe  and  thero  waa  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  apeed^ 
writing.  Seifttfal  times  I  had  obaenred  a  tall^  slight^  eeortaoaa- 
looking  person,  in  cTening  dreas,  homing  round  our  eliairs  and 
apeakiag  oonfidentially  to  my  coi\fr^reSy  bat  coahl  not  make  him 
oat;  waiter,  head  or  tail,  he  evidently  was  not,  and  yet  he,  soni»* 
how  or  other,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  Metropolis  Tavern.  There 
was  an  air  of  diplomatio  graee  about  him— <e  soft,  oily  gait,  which 
slid  him  about  here,  there  and  everywhere,  as  though  he  trnvellad 
on  felt  springs — a  bland  smile  and  a  hearty  genial  manner, 
mingled  with  excessive  respectfulness  and  deference  of  address 
that  attracted  attention  at  once.  Just  as  1  was  inquiring  wlio  this 
very  .igreeal)le  person  was,  and  liad  learned  it  was  Mr.  Lave,  the 
proprietor,  he  appeared  at  my  elbow,  and  as  if  I  had  become  the 
one  object  of  his  thought  and  exertions,  in  his  inimitable  tones 
said,  "  Dear  me,  dear  me,  Mr.  Ruxton,  you  have  eaten  nothing — 
absoluleiy  nothing  !  Is  there  notlung  1  could  get  to  tenipt  you  ? 
I  have  kept  a  woodcock  just  for  you  and  our  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  (ioldfisli.  Ah  !  there  is  a  man,  Mr.  lluxton  !  Sucli  a  man. 
Sir  (forte)  ;  I  often  say  what  would  we  do  only  for  him,  Sir 
(piano), — enormously  rich — dines  here  four  times  a  week.  Vou 
really  will  not  take  anything  more  ?  dined  so  wtU !  delighted, 
indeed !  And  how  is  my  exosUant  friend,  Mr.  Qianar  ?  No  in- 
diapositkm,  Ihope?  Ah,  well,  that^  rM%. well.  Sir.  So  glad  to 
heiur  yoa  beliaTe  him  in.lda  nsaal  health.''  By  thia  time  a  waiter 
had  whiapMered  something  in  Lara's  ear.     And  now.  Sir,  I'll  jaat 

S'  re  TOO,  if  yon  will  allow me,a  taste  joata'taate^  'pon  my  wocd, 
r.  Knxton,  it 'a  my  last  dozen  of  Pnnce  Mettemich's  Cabinet 
hock — ^keep  it  just  down  there,  between  your  legs — and  give  a 
glass  or  so  to  yonr  ms-a-vis.  Ah  I  Mr.  Goldfish,  you  know  what 
we  hare  got  tore.  Tell  onr  excellent  friend  here  (myself),  who 
has  honoured  us  with  his  company  this  evening,  its  history,  I 
pray,  sir— Barnes  (to  a  waiter)  attend  particularly  to  these  gen- 
tlamen  here  and  to  this  gentleman  especially,  whom  I  haTe  not 
seen  before. — No  Champagne  but  Moet  and  Chardens — do  you 
like  La  Rose  or  Chateau  Lafitte,  as  a  claret?  I  think  you  will, 
I'll  send  both — now  do,  1  beseech  you,  make  yourselves  com- 
fortable/' And  Mr.  Lave  glided  off  to  spread  happiness  round 
him,  and  to  tnn  the  hearts  of  aldermen,  common  counciimen. 
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stewards,  and  committee-mea  by  appeals  to  their  ymtj  and 

their  stomach. 

And  now  came  «  The  Queen/'  "  The  Prince  Albert,"  &c.,  which 
are  irreverently  described  in  the  prints  as  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 
and  "The  Army  and  Navy;"  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  City  Artillery 
Company,  returned  thanks  for  the  army,  observing,  that,  when  the 
time  came,  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  would  do  its  dooty 
(great  cheers),  and  Lieut.  Knocks,  of  the  R.N.,  did  the  same  for 
the  navy,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  introduced  a  spiflted 
account  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen — the  professionals  warbling 
sweetly  in  the  intervals,  and  Harkaway  bellowing  like  all  the  bulls 
of  Bashan  his  perpetual  injunctions  to  gentlemen  to  chaige  their 
glasses,  as  if  poor  human  nature  wis  not  prone  enough  to  do  it 
without  any  such  stimulus.  My  mind  having  been  set  at  rest  by 
an  assurance  firom  my  stenographic  friend  on  the  right,  that 
would  get  me  the  names  of  the  people  at  the  other  dinner,  and 
that  a  line  or  two  would  be  enough  for  it»  I  resigned  myself  to 
the  joys  of  the  table,  amid  which  was  Lord  Cinderley's  speech  on 
the  gradual  approach  of  an  amdiorated-mankind  en,  which  he 
illustrated  by  some  astounding  statistica  from  all  parts  of  the 
criminal  world.  The  noble  lord  had  spent  the  day  in  hunting  up 
young  thieves  through  all  the  alleys  of  London,  in  attending  a 
dog-^ht  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  two  wy  pet  criminals  who 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  read  tracts,  and  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and  in  distributing  some 
religious  pocket  handkerchiefs ;  but  as  he  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  cracksman  out  of  luck,  and  two  repentant  cabbies,  and 
taking  them  off  to  the  retreat,  he  was  in  the  best  humour  possible 
and  spoke  sanguinely  of  his  ultimate  success.  The  end  of  that 
dinner — what  was  it  ?  when  was  it  ?  I  know  not.  I  remember  a 
small  room  filled  with  cigar  smoke,  faces  looming  out  above  it, 
and  the  fumes  of  hot  brandy  and  water ;  also  a  number  of  songs 
and  broiled  bones,  and  an  enthusiastic  speech  from  myself,  in 
which  I  wished  to  embrace  all  the  company,  and  hailed  them 
all  as  my  best  friends—  and  then  a  cab  to  the  "  Deflagrator,'^-^ 
dignified  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  walk  steadily  up  stairs,  with 
a  consciousness  that  men  in  white  shirt  sleeves  were  grinning  at 
mo--ttost  extraordinary  paper  and  pens  and  ink  in  a  desk  m  a 
big  room  with  a  rotatory  motion,  and  a  poem  commencing — 

"Sing,  musa,  sing  the  banquet  of  our  Lave, 
Which  not  Lucullus**  

The  meeting  with  Dammer  was  awfiil.  However,  I  got  over 
it,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  a  "  diner  out"  for  the  papers.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  that  I  may  give  some  account  of  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  wonderful  scenes  I  liave 
witnessed  in  that  capacity — but  it's  very  trying  to  the  consti- 
tution— particularly  as  there  is  no  coalition  I  know  of  can  be 
called  in  to  mind  it. 
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BY  ms.  WABP. 

Having,  while  on  the  Continent,  the  advantage  of  companion- 
ship with  one  whose  experience  in  the  service  entitled  his  opinion 
to  some  weight,  I  was  enabled  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
armies  of  England  and  Belgium,  which,  despite  the  prestige 
attached  to  the  very  name  of  the  British  soldier,  were,  I  must 
confess,  on  some  essential  points  not  to  our  advantage,  or  to  the 
credit  of  our  military  regulations.  I  must  premise  that  the  prin- 
ciples pervading  the  military  economjr  of  Belgium  are  based  on 
the  Frnich  tyttem,  and  ftom  thu,  believe  me,  we  may  take  many 
a  iiiefiil  hiDt. 

The  noble  plain  of  St  Denis»  the  race-coone  and  diiU-gronnd 
of  the  Teneiable  ntj  of  Gbeol^  was  tbe  scene  on  which  we  were 

first  enabled  to  view  a  military  spectacle  in  Belgium. 

On  the  day  we  visited  the  plain,  it  was  occupied  by  a  body 
of  troops  drawn  np  in  order  of  battle^  as  if  awaiting  an  enemy 
whose  approach  was  concealed  by  a  wood.  The  day  was  sultry 
and  stilly  and  though  four  thousand  men  were  on  the  ground, 
scarcely  a  whisper  fell  upon  the  air.  The  old  church  of  St. 
Pierre  loomed  hazily  in  the  distance,  the  clouds  parting  now  and 
then,  and  admitting  the  light  in  strange  hues  upon  its  grey  dome; 
all  was  hushed,  except  at  intervals,  when  the  sound  of  the  sickle  in 
the  adjacent  cornfields  reminded  one  of  peace.  Suddenly  a  band 
struck  up,  and,  when  that  gay  music  ceased,  the  roll  of  the  drum 
announced  the  approach  of  the  general  in  command.  The  effect 
of  the  long  line  of  helmets  under  the  superb  trees,  with  the  glow 
of  a  sultry  day,  struggling  through  the  pendent  clouds  upon  the 
scene,  was  striking  beyond  description,  and  tbe  foreground  in 
which  we  stood  finished  the  picture  admiiaUy.  Over  oar  heads 
dnatered  a  group  of  noble  elins ;  close  at  hand  was  a  company  of 
com*reapers»  and  near  us  were  congregated  the  emtimhet  or 
W9tmdiire9f  and  the  venders  of  lemonade,  the  former  in  female 
rqgimentalsy  the  Umomtdien  in  motley  costnme,  with  their  painted 
vessels  of  yellow  and  green  picked  out  with  scarlet. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  troops  drew  np  for  the  attach,  with 
that  dread  silence  which  we  can  imagine  usually  precedes  the 
shock  of  battle. 

Squares  of  inftntry  now  dotted  the  plain,  the  dragoons  and 
rifles  formed  the  reserve,  and  the  artillery  took  up  a  position  in 
the  rear.  The  horses  on  which  the  general  and  his  staff  were 
mounted,  were  superb.  The  manoeuvres  which  followed,  if  not 
perfectly  comprehensible  to  the  spectators,  were  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, and  the  dress  of  some  of  the  regiments  would  have  afforded 
useful  hints  to  the  fancy  tailors  of  our  £nglish  troops.  The  loose 
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easy  trowsers  of  the  dragoons,  the  comfortable  coat,  albeit  too  long 
for  style,  of  the  linesnieD,  the  complete  equipment  of  arms,  so  supe- 
rior to  oar  0WD9  should  all  be  Btudied  by  those  aathoritles  who  aie 
.  never  at  rest  as  to  the  costame  of  our  soldiers^  the  finest  race  of 
men  of  their  class  in  die  woild,  bat  decidedly  the  worst  appoiBted 
for  work.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  light  French  shako  with  the 
hideous  head-gear  of  our  men,  Ibe  goat-skin  knapsack  with  our 
huge  canvass  pack — cumbersome  to  wear,  and  difficult  to  put  on ; 
and  think  too  of  the  smart  moustache,  shading  the  iq)per  lip 
from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  or  protecting  the  mouth  from 
the  cruel  advances  of  a  keen  wind,  not  to  speak  of  its  martial  air. 
We  must  only  hope  that,  on  these  excursiTe  days,  those  who  pass 
from  Chobham  to  Sartory,*  or  St.  Omer,  and  back  again  to  Chob- 
ham,  will  offer  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  in  tlie  shape  of 
sufj'^estions,  to  those  on  whom  rests  the  rcs]ionsihility  of  remedying 
detects  and  incongruities  which  have  long  been  but  two  apparent 
in  the  Britisli  army. 

The  CJnissritrs  a  Carabines,  the  riflemen  of  Belgium,  though 
perfectly  equipped  as  to  arms,  appeared  to  us  somewhat  fantastical 
in  their  dress,  which  was  after  UoV>in  Hood's  fashion,  but  the 
artillery  were  admirably  accoutred.  Even  the  short-necked,  short- 
leijged  horses,  which  drew  the  guns,  had  a  sturdy  look,  and 
jaunty  air,  pecnliail7  befitting  their  character.  In  a  word,  how- 
ever proud  England  may  be  of  her  men^  in  equipment  Fnnce  and 
Belgium  beat  her  furly  out  of  the  field. 

After  an  hour's  exercise,  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  fiill  out 
of  die  ranks ;  the  cuirassiers  dismounted  to  attend  to  their  horses, 
the  infantry  piled  amis,  and  a  band  struck  up.  Straightway  the 
virandicres  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  and  dispensed  their  tiny 
glasses  of  spirits.  Before  handing  the  draught  to  the  soldier,  the 
woman  invariably  tastes  it,  and  this  custom,  we  learned,  dates 
from  the  days  of  Spanish  thraldom  in  the  Netherlands,  when 
treachery  and  ]ioison  were  suspected  at  every  turn:  it  is  now 
considered  a  token  of  2;ood  will. 

These  "  women  of  tlie  rei^iment "  are  the  wives  and  dan^htors 
of  soldiers,  and  their  a])pearance  on  the  parade-ground  adds 
greatly  to  tlie  effect  of  the  ])ictnre.  Their  dress,  to  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  is  extremely  becoming;  a  sliort  skirt,  of  regimental 
cloth,  descends  to  the  knee,  and  ]iantaloons  of  the  same  material 
are  strapped  over  a  boot  or  ]iii;li  slme  ;  the  jacket  is  precisclv  like 
that  of  a  riding-habit,  and  a  wide-brimmed  beaver  Iiat,  jdaced 
jauntily  on  the  head,  is  ornamented  by  a  regimental  plume.  The 
hat  is  tied  beneath  Uie  chin,  and  a  smart  coloured  rosette  mingles 
with  the  braids  or  ringlets  on  either  side  the  temples ;  a  pretty 
collar,  smart  neck-ribbon,  and  white  muslin  apron,  complete  the 
costume,  and  the  well*polished,  braron-clamped  barrel  is  slung 
across  the  shoulders.  The  tivandHht  also  carries  a  badcet  on  her 
arm,  with  clean  glasses,  while  a  linen  napkin,  for  wiping  them,  and 
a  lace-trimmed  handkerchief,  depend  firom  her  waist  Ttas 

*  The  camp-grounU  near  Versailles. 
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•quipped.  At  t^n  hat  a^mi  in  ntr.  «f  the  oMopaogr  io  whieh 
■lie  IB  altaicliedy  till  ihe  order  to  march  is  gireiiy  nuen  ihe  wheels 
lalDlmplflcttaBd  tiMdstlMfunndintliM  wiTtiri  >  itep  at  the 
heal vMHi there!  Ifahehelongto acavafa^ooapayahecaonhoiae- 
hMky  hat  saea  a  man^s  saddle.  Tbexe  ia  •**™^^ig  about  theae 
women  which  thctfoughly  realizes  the  idea  of  the  void  dtuAin^. 
They  hare  a  frank,  fearless  look,  but  nothing  Tociferous  or  bold» 
and,  in  caaea  of  difficulty  and  danger,  have  prored  themaelm 
•  jttvaluaUe  aa  nurses  and  assiatsmts. 

They  are  well  cared  for,  too— not  Uke  our  poor  aoldien*  wivea, 
4>bliged  to  eat,  drink,  cook,  wash,  and  aleep,  m  the  aaae  xoom 

with  some  twenty  or  thirty  raen  ! 

On  my  admitting,  miwillingly  enough,  to  a  foreign  officer  that, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Britisli  service,  men,  women,  and 
children  occupied  tlie  same  domicile  by  day  and  night,  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  *'  so  great  and  civilized  a  nation  should 
sanction  such  an  immoral  .svstem."  He  could  only  hope,  with 
me,  that,  as  the  lieads  of  our  public  civil  institutions  were  in 
correspondence  with  Holland  and  Belgium,  some  hints  might  be 
taken  from  their  social  arrangements  of  military  life.  "Jlere/" 
said  he, the  soldier  can  only  marry  with  the  leare  of  the  autho- 
ritiea,  the  indulgence  depending  on  his  good  conduct,  «nd  if  his 
wife  dees  not  doaean  henelf  properly,  she  ia  depriFod  of  all  privi- 
leges, and  expelled  the  qnattexa.** 

Aa  it  is  fonnd  neceaaaiy  to  attach  n  certain  namber  of  women 
t»  each  cofpa,  GoFemment  requires  that  ^ae  wonan  ahould  not 
edy  be  respectable  when  adnutted  to  regimental  priyilegaa^  bat 
that  they  ahould  remain  ao,  or  be  diacarded.  * 

But  to  return  to  the  miiitHy  qiectacle  in  St.  Denis.  The 
plain  ia  all  astir  with  the  mirth  of  the  young  aoldien^  and 
nothing  affords  a  better  proof  of  the  comfort,  as  well  aa  utility 
of  their  equipments,  than  the  way  in  which  they  &i^y  th^n 
hour  of  relaxation;  for,  see,  instead  of  casting  tlieir  knapsacks 
on  the  ground,  and  lying  down  weary  with  the  weight  they  have 
been  carrying,  they  do  not  even  loosen  their  light  kits.  They 
form  into  groups,  and  five  or  six  couple  whirl  by  in  a  circle, 
dancing  the  polka!  The  first  band  stops ^  away  hurr>'  the  dancers 
arm-in-arm,  singing  as  they  go,  to  the  Invouac  of  the  7th  regiment, 
and  here  a  charming  bolero  stirs  the  air  with  its  music,  while  a 
youth  steps  into  a  ring,  snaps  his  fingers,  and  executes  the  old 
Spani^  (faiice  widi  such  spirit  that  the  circle  widens  round  him, 
and  aoaae  begin  to  aing ;  when,  lo !  the  sehMljr  ia  interrupted  by 
a  Uaat  fioai  tin  tmmpeta  of  tiie  cavalry,  the  troopa  again  fiill  in^ 
and  a  mock  fight  begins.  This  cloaca  with  a  dMhing  charge  of 
eatraaaiwfai  froaa  one  end  of  the  plain  to  the  oppoaite  grove,  upon 
tha  poailion  of  the  iasaginary  enemy.  The  Greneral,  with  hiaatttfiy 
then  tahea  ap  hia  ground,  and  the  little  araiy  marches  past  him. 
limt  eonaea  a  corps  of  the  Une,  with  its  superb  band,  then  the 
riSemen,  neat  a  crash  of  trumpets  and  braoen-helmeted  cairassiersy 
—the  men  of  Uainauk,  iiom  Hons,  Toumay  and  Liege.  These 
mnlar  a  thouaand  atroog^  and  aa  they  ride  alowiy  bj,  we  think  of 
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William  de  la  ^larck,  the  "  wild  boar  of  the  Ardennes,'*  and  his 
Walloons. 

In  fife  ininatM  tiie  ginsat  plain  was  Toid  of  all  but  drinking 
booths  and  pamHmu.  Oneof  the  latter  named  after  St.  Peter,  with 
a  bearded  likeness  of  the  Saint  over  Ae  entrance,  attracted  a  good 
many  loiterers,  bnt»  notwithstanding  this,  and  die  permiwion  to 
drink  on  ibe  ground,  we  did  not  see  one  tipsy  soldier  during  the 
daj. 

The  linesmen  left  the  field  with  fixed  bayonets :  these,  and  the 
helmets  of  the  cuirassiers  made  a  glittering  sliow  in  the  long  green 
alley  leading  to  the  highway,  and  the  motley  crowd  of  limonadien, 
eanUmkrUf  peasants  in  blue  blouses,  stray  riflemen  in  Lincohi 
green ,^  women  in  holiday  attire,  and  children  in  wooden  shoes, 
gave  the  whole  scene  the  appearance  of  a  tahhau  at  Astley^s. 

The  countenances  were  as  varied  as  the  dress  ;  the  peasant 
with  his  oval  face  and  aquiline  nose  was  totally  different  in  aspect 
to  the  ilat-visaged  dragoon ;  and  among  the  soldiers  of  the  line 
many  a  long  black  Spanish  eye  shot  out  from  under  sable  lashes, 
while  the  lithe  limbs  of  the  marching  men  were  in  utter  contrast 
to  the  broad  chests  and  stalwart  arms  of  the  cavalry  from  the  Pays 
de  Vallon  (the  Walloon  country). 

Afler  having  witnessed  this  brilliant  spectacle,  it  was  not  quite 
agreeable  to  us  to  be  asked  by  our  military  acquaintance  on  the 
spot,  Have  yon  nothing  of  ttiis  kind  in  England,  nothing  but 
occssional  leriews,  inTol?ing  a  display  lasting  but  a  few  hours, 
and  piresenting  none  of  those  details  winch  make  our  annual  camp 
at  Beverloo  a  sq^ool  of  instruction  for  the  soldier,  and  keep  him 
during  the  summer  fully  equipped  for  service  ?** 

In  many  English  towns  the  sight  of  a  soldier,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  recmiting'party,  is  a  novelty,  whereas  erery  city  in  Bel- 
giom  has  its  garrison,  and  at  intervals  a  review,  a  bivouac,  or  an 
encampment  draws  the  traveller  from  England  to  those  plains 
which  nistory  has  celebrated  as  the  battle-groimd  of  Europe. 

In  France  and  Belgium  the  whole  routine  of  a  soldier's  life  is 
carried  on  as  though  in  perpetual  preparation  for  war ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  a  hint  has  been  gathered  by  mili- 
tary tourists  from  Continental  camps  and  bivouacs,  likely  to  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  our  own  army.  In  a  word,  who  shall  say 
that  the  encampment  on  Chobham  heath  would  ever  have  been 
formed,  but  for  the  splendid  displays  in  Paris  since  1852.^  And  who 
shall  deny  the  certainty  of  benefit  to  the  soldier,  when  his  dress 
and  equipments  shall  be  remodelled  and  better  adapted  than  they 
are  at  present  to  the  raried  nature  of  clime  and  serrlce  in  which  it 
aiMT  be  his  lot  to  be  engaged  ? 

Those  who  risit  Chobhsm  must  not  come  awMr  with  the  belief 
that  they  have  seen  the  soldier  on  serriee.  They  may  there, 
indeed,  haTO  learned  something  of  his  duties,  and  garnered  a 
general  notion  of  actual  warfere,  but  they  can  form  no  idea  of  his 
aofierings  and  privations  when  accoutred  in  heavy  marching  order 
under  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun.  Oh  for  the  light  French 
shako  in  such  marches,  the  small  goat-sldn  pack  slung  on  without 
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needing  a  comrade's  assistance,  and  the  abolition  of  the  hateful 
hard-glazed  stock  !  As  for  our  arms,  why  should  we  not  take  a 
useful  hint  from  our  Belgian  neighbours,  whose  troops  are  armed 
with  a  musket  that  can  be  readily  taken  to  pieces  by  unfastening 
tliree  screws,  and  is  cleaned  and  repaired  with  marvellous  expedi- 
tion. Mark  our  young  recruit,  too,  on  landing  from  a  transport  in 
an  enemy's  country :  he  is  equipped  from  top  to  toe,  but  has,  pro- 
bably, nerer  had  a  musket  in  his  hand.  Visit  a  French  or  Belgian 
drill  ground,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  arm  is  the  fint  thing 
thought  of  thero ;  the  yoong  soldier  becomes  a  tdenble  maiks- 
man  befixre  he  ^  carriet  cap  and  poneb/*  and,  to  go  ckaer  into  the 
details  of  military  economj  abroad,  take  a  atroll  throngh  onr 
neighbours^  bamcks,  and  look  at  their  arruigementa  for  the  com- 
fort of  their  married  men. 

At  Chobham  the  yisitor  will  have  obserred  certain  mde  bote,  set 
apart  for  the  women  whose  aid  is  required  as  regimental  laun- 
dresses. Very  miserable  hare  these  huts  looked  during  the  late 
floods ;  nerertheless,  they  are  less  objectionable  than  the  domicile 
of  the  soldier's  wife  in  barracks,  where  she  rests  her  weary  head 
at  night  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  are  up  and  astir 
to  the  sound  of  drum  and  bugle,  the  signal  for  her  too  to  rise  and 
arrange  her  nook  as  daintily  as  her  poor  means  will  permit.  She 
is  allowed  no  skieen  by  day,  so  she  smooths  her  patchwork  quilt 
upon  her  bed,  arrays  her  husband's  chest,  table -fashion,  with  a  few 
books,  a  basket  or  two,  some  shells,  and  perchance  a  few  flowers. 
She  then  prepares  the  family  breakfast  as  well  as  she  can  among 
other  candidates  for  a  comer  of  the  hearth,  and,  such  domestic 
arocations  over  for  a  time,  she  sends  her  children,  neatly  dressed, 
to  the  regimental  school,  sings  her  infant  to  sleep,  lavs  it  on  the 
patchwork  quilt,  and  takes  her  usual  place  at  the  wauitub^  or  the 
militaiy  chest,  on  which  she  contrives  to  iron.* 

In  a  French  or  Belgian  barrack,  husband,  wife  and  children  are 
to  be  seen  cheerfully  seated  together  at  their  board,  and,  whoever 
would  enter  there,  either  knocks  for  admission  or  ntten  some 
pleasant  word  of  apology  for  the  intrusion. 

But  the  dress  of  the  soldier  is  the  point  in  which  our  Conti- 
nental neighboun  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  The  Belgian 
Cuirassier  is  perfectly  accoutred,  and  is  fuUy  matched  in  that  re- 
spect by  the  Corps  de  Guides, '  When  we  saw  these,  we  longed  to 
change  the  costume  of  our  gay  Lancers  in  Kafirland  for  such  a 
uniform.  The  Chassetirs  de  Vincennes  in  France  arc  models  of 
hght-infantry  equipment ;  but  few  have  heard  of  that  marvellous 
body  of  men,  named  les  Zouares,  employed  in  Algeria.  These  men 
are  selected  from  other  corps  for  particular  service  ;  they  are  mostly 
dark-complexioned,  keen-witted,  perlect  in  the  Arab  language, 
fearless  riders,  and  of  imdaunted  courage.  Arrayed  in  the  tur- 
ban and  the  loose  costume  of  the  East,  they  skim  the  desert  on 
their  untiring  horses,  and  acting  sometimes  the  spy,  and  at  others 
the  open  foe,  they  carry  on  their  predatory  manoenrres  with  a  skill 
which  astounds  and  deceires  the  Arabs  ihemselres. 

*  'Within  the  last  three  years  the  married  soldier  has  been  granted  the  sum 
of  twopenoe  a-dsy  as  lodging-money  for  himielf  and  fiunily. 
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That  foreigners  will  be  ^tified  by  the  miTrtary  display  on 
Chobham  Heath  can  hardly  be  doubted.  There  is  no  mistaking 
their  genuine  admiration  of  the  personnel  of  our  anny;  and  in  the 
various  visits  we  have  paid  to  Continental  gan-isocs  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  deferential  spirit  in  wliich  our  kind  guides 
have  invariably  pointed  out  to  us  the  most  interesting  Aicts  mail- 
ing the  diffenenee  between  their  service  and  our  own. 

To  judge  of  thk  feeling,  ibe  reader  should  have  overlietrd  tihe 
exclaniaifan  «f  a  yooig  ¥naek  oficer,  who  was  ■mding  at  ikn 
dDor  of  tile  George  HoCd  at  Fbrtnnoetb,  wlm  tiw  ttM  Higb- 
landeiB  nmrelied  np  tiie  Higll-sfereet  last  Maieb.  His  eoanta- 
nance  becaaw  more  and  mere  anhnatecl  as  its  expressien  ehanged 
from  cnriositjr  to  wonder,  and  firom  wonder  to  adnkatkm,  wtai, 
having  watched  them  all  go  by,  he  raised  bis  hands  in  an  ecstMJ- 
oi  delighted  snpfise,  and  cried,    Ciel !  quels  soldata!" 

Tbere  is  no  mistaking  the  feeling  of  interest  manifested  by 
the  people  of  England  towards  the  soldier,  since  they  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  upon  the  peaceful  tented  field.  To 
bim  who  promoted  the  plan  of  an  encampment  amid  the  sunny 
hills  of  Surrey,  tlie  thanks  of  the  nation  arc  due,  not  only  for  a- 
spectacle  fraught  with  interest  and  novelty,  but  for  a  purpose  of 
the  highest  national  utility,  while  the  soldier  himself  will  never 
forget  the  occasion  which  bronj^ht  him  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
bis  Sovereign,  whose  glory  and  renown  arc  dearer  to  him  than  life. 


60NN£T, 

To  a  rouMg  Lad^  oh  her  Birtiuk^  Jm^  23, 1863. 

Not  in  the  cbeerleu  Winter  of  the  year. 
When  sickly  sons  glare  dimly  o'er  the  snow. 

When  trops  are  stripp'd  of  yellc^w  leaf  and  sere. 

And  rivers  miro,  and  rough  winrl«!  nidrly  bIoW»~ 
But  in  tlie  sweet  time  of  the  Summer's  sun, 

Wlwn  all  it  Inight  and  balmy  breezes  blow. 
The  joumey  of  thy  lifetime  was  begun. 

The  merry  sunshine  warniM  thee  with  its  glows 
The  rosy  Summer  kiss'd  tliee  into  life, 
And  ran  the  hot  blood  dancine  through  thy  veins; 
The  Mphyn  InlTd  thee  widi  tinir  softest  sCrako; 

Love  SiKw'd  thy  pathway  with  tho  fiiimt  lowers. 
Dear  Girl,  whate'er  thou  art,  or  maid,  or  wife* 

May  your  Life's  dial  show  but  sunny  hours. 

CUTHBERT  BkDE,  B.A. 
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INDIA;  AND  ITS  ADMINISTICATION.* 

The  names  of  this  book  and  its  author  are  as  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  recent  Parliamentary  Debates  as  the  name  of  India 
itself  The  supporters  .md  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
measure  made  use  of  its  facts  and  opinions  with  equal  liberality  of 
quotation;  the  Opposition,  while  tliey  did  not  hesitate  to  describe 
it  as  the  work  of  an  advocate  of  the  East  India  Compan}',  drew 
the  principal  materials  of  their  speeches  from  its  pages ;  Ministers 
rested  their  case  mainly  upon  its  statements ;  and  each  side 
exulted  in  an  advantage,  when  it  was  able  to  enforce  an  argument 
or  strengthen  an  assertion  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kaye.  A  book 
Ibatbas  thus  supplied  weapons  for  the  annories  of  contendiDg 
parties  most  possess  some  nmisoal  daims  upon  attention;  aaa 
few  pobfications  bave  bad  tbia  sort  of  compKment  paid  to  tbem  in 
a  more  remarkable  degree.  But  it  may  be  donbted  wbetber  Mr. 
Kaje  sbonld  consider  bimself  flattered  by  tbe  Tariety  of  aims  to 
wbicb  bis  labours  bave  been  so  dexterously  rendered  subservient ; 
and  wbetber  the  solid  and  permanent  character  of  his  work  has 
not  suffered  an  injustice  by  the  activify  with  which  its  details 
have  been  frittered  away,  to  antt  the  tenqiorary  purposes  of  a 
political  discusuon. 

Of  the  legion  of  books  and  pamphlets  upon  Indian  affairs,  to 
which  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  has  given  birth,  this  volume  is 
the  most  important,  elaborate  and  autlioiitic ;  and  it  was  to  be 
expectetl  that  it  should  be  frequently  and  largely  referred  to  as  a 
source  of  information  on  subjects  with  which  the  public  generally 
arejlittle,  or  imperfectly  acquainted.  But  this  very  recognition  of 
its  practical  merits  is  not  unlikely,  more  or  less,  to  have  the  effect 
of  confounding  it  with  the  mass  of  ephemeral  publications  ad- 
dressed within  the  last  few  months  to  the  vexed  question  of 
Indian  Administration,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to  overlook,  in  its 
immediate  application  to  passing  occurrences,  its  more  durable 
claims  upon  consideration.  It  is  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Kayo's 
Tohime  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  contemporary 
contributions  to  Indian  history ;  and  we  may  say  of  his  book 
what  we  cannot  say  of  any  others,  that  while  it  embraces  and 
exhausts  evenr  topic  of  current  interest,  it  exhibits  a  complete 
view  of  the  wnole  course  of  our  acquisitions  and  settlements  in 
the  East,  drawn,  for  the  greater  part,  from  exclusire  and  hitherto 
inaccessible  materials,  and  treated  throughout  in  a  comprehensire 
and  historical  spirit  that  will  render  it  as  ralaable  in  the  next 
century  as  it  is  found  to  be  at  the  present  moment. 

Nor  is  it  alone  as  a  compendium  of  the  acts  of  the  East  India 
Company  that  this  work  asserts  a  distinct  and  original  character. 
Mr.  Kaye  is  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  display  of  statistics,  or 

*  "  Adtamistration  of  tbe  East  India  Company,"  ^y  John  WiUiam  Kaye. 
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the  dry  details  of  local  progress.  He  asceDds  to  the  higher 
functions  of  the  historian,  and  malies  his  book  as  attractive  as 
it  is  instructiTe.  He  enters  into  the  life  of  the  East  —  shows 
lis  the  people  as  well  as  their  rulers  —  fills  up  with  the  warna 
colours  of  humanity  those  remote  scenes  which  others  have  left  in 
faint,  and  frecraenilj  nninlelligible  outlines;  and  by  imparting 
action  and  yitality  to  subjects  upon  which  pteriotts  writers  hare 
fuled  to  awaken  our  sympathies,  he  brings  the  Indian  empire, 
with  its  myriad  diTorsitieey  in  actus]  moyement  before  and 
enables  us  not  only  to  comprehend  how  these  vast  conquests 
have  been  won  and  consolidated,  bnt  to  take  as  direct  an  interest 
in  them  as  if  they  were  passing  under  our  eyes.  If  Indian  his- 
tories have  not  been  as  generally  popular  in  this  country  as  our  re- 
lations with  the  East  require  them  to  be,  and  if  the  bulk  of  the 
community  have  regarded  with  iodiflference  those  vast  questions  of 
policy  which  the  extension  of  our  arms  and  arts  in  that  distant 
region  is  constantly  shaping  for  tlisciission  at  home,  the  reason 
may  be  traced  to  the  lifeless  and  repellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  presented  to  us.  The  writers  who  have  undertaken  to 
elucidate  the  condition  of  ihc  East,  have  forgotten  the  necessity 
of  engaging  the  feelings  of  the  English  reader  in  themes  as 
strange  to  his  daily  experiences,  as  the  modes  and  customs  that 
have  their  mystical  types  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  vivifying  principle,  in  the  "  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  which  is  quite  as  indispensable 
in  books  that  depict  the  orgsnisation  and  action  of  societies,  as 
in  dramas  that  depict  the  individual  passions.  And  hence, 
general  readers,  without  some  strong  motive'to  enlist  their  atten- 
tion, will  sddom  persevere  in  the  perussl  of  works  tiiat  fail  to 
attract  thdr  sympathies.  Indian  histories  and  treatises  have 
rarely  obtained  the  popidarity  in  England  which  the  gravity  and 
magnitude  of  their  matter  deserve,  and  ought  to  command.  Mr. 
Kaye  was  the  first  writer  who  invested  these  subjects  with  a 
universal  charm.  His  History  of  the  War  in  AfighaDistan  has 
been  as  eagerly  and  extensively  read  as  the  last  new  novel,  to  use 
the  periphrastic  phrase  of  the  circulating  libraries.  The  most 
exciting  romance  could  not  have  made  a  more  lively  impression 
on  the  susceptible  imagination  of  the  public.  The  young  and  the 
old  were  alike  delighted  with  it,  and  ladies,  who  had  seldom  ex- 
tended their  literary  researches  beyond  the  limits  of  fashionable 
authorship,  were  as  much  enchained  by  its  perusal  as  ministers  of 
state  and  veterans  whose  laurels  were  dyed  in  blood.  The  secret 
lay  in  the  reality  of  the  treatment.  The  salient  features  of  these 
disastrous  campaigns,  the  personal  heroism  and  sufleriog,  the 
characters  of  the  leaders,  the  inner  life  of  the  camps,  the  actual 
emotions  that  palpitated  through  the  war,  were  delineated  with 
nervous  fidelity.  All  the  Blue  Books  tiiat  ever  were  printed 
could  not  have  reached  the  heart,  or  fixed  the  curiosity  of 
Englsnd  with  such  enthralling  power.  It  was  not  merdly  that 
the  volumes  were  written  with  vigour  and  literary  skill,  but  that, 
for  the  first  time,  they  extracted  from  the  annus  of  Hindostan 
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tbftse  elements  of  haman  interest  which  have  a  common  attnotion 
for  all  mankind. 

The  subject  of  the  book  before  us  is  less  promising.  An  account 
of  the  avlministration  of  Leadenhall-street  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  3'ield  so  rich  a  crop  of  excitements  as  the  fatal  invasion  of  the 
Afi'ghanistan  territory.  Yet  he  who  looks  for  nothing  in  these 
pages  but  an  account  of  judicial  systems  and  the  growth  of 
levennes,  will  be  moat  agreeably  disappoinled.  He  wUl  find  in 
them  a  multitade  of  picturesqiie  items  which  he  has  little  leason  to 
anticipate  fiom  the  title-page.  Mr.  Kaye  justly  coosidera  that  the 
hvrtoiy  of  Indian  administration  is  no  less  a  histoij  of  intellectnal 
energies  and  moral  influence,  than  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
physical  power;  and  in  conducting  ns  through  the  mases  of  one 
of  the  most  surprising  narraUves  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world,  beginning  wiUi  the  adventure  of  a  handful  of  traders 
planned  in  an  alderman's  house  in  London,  and  ending  in  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  shows  us  the 
personal  and  combined  efforts  and  struggles,  tlie  episodes  of  cou- 
rage and  endurance,  the  wisdom  that  was  gathered  out  of  error 
and  calamity,  and  the  conspicuous  examples  of  devotion  and 
ability  that  marked  the  march  and  crowned  the  triumph  of  these 
great  events.  **  I  am  not  insensible,'"  he  observes  in  his  preface, 
**  of  the  value  of  statistics,  and,  indeed,  I  have  dealt  somewhat 
largely  in  them  ;  but  it  is  principally  by  representing  men  in 
action  that  the  writer  on  Indian  affairs  must  hope  to  hx  the  at- 
tention of  the  public."  This  is  the  key  to  his  book.  It  is  action 
from  first  to  last.  Statistics  of  every  useful  kind  are  carefully 
condensed  and  exhibited  in  their  proper  places;  the  modes  of 
taxation  which  ha?e  given  occasion  to  so  much  controrersy  and 
speculation  are  expounded  and  illustrated;  the  judicial  systems 
are  investigated ;  and  all  practical  pobts  essential  to  a  satisfiMStoiy 
exposition  of  the  local  administration  are  iullj  explored;  hut 
these  details,  instead  of  impeding  or  suspending  the  paramount 
purpose  of  exhibiting  traditional  and  living  India,  in  her  people 
and  her  goremors,  her  usages  and  her  prospects,  her  past,  present, 
and  future,  are  so  skilfully  employed  as  to  heighten  the  effects  of 
the  picture  which  the  artist  has  placed  upon  his  ctnTSs  with  the 
truthful  hand,  and  sound  judgment  of  a  master. 

Dismissing  at  once  the  political  topics  of  the  work,  which  have 
been  so  thoroughly  sifted  in  the  debates  that  every  person  who 
reads  the  newspapers  may  be  presumed  to  be  already  acquainted 
with  them,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  those  popular  features  which 
really  constitute  the  most  striking  and  novel  parts  of  Mr.  Kaye's 
labours,  although  they  have  suffered  eclipse  in  the  consideration 
given  to  other  passages  that  bear  more  directly  on  the  questions 
at  issue  before  the  legislature.  Our  space  is  not  only  limited,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  so  limited  that  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
indicate  a  few  leading  characteristics,  leaving  the  reader  to  follow 
them  up  for  himself. 

We  wifl  begin  as  hi  hach  as  the  days  of  the  Great  Mogul  in 
the  reign  of  Chailss  the  Fusty  to  show  what  India  was  under  its 
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natire  regalities  in  those  ancient  times.  This  sublime  per«onagft, 
even  in  our  own  recollection,  divided  with  Haroun  Alraschid  the 
wonder  and  awful  admiration  of  ihc  young,  and  to  this  hour,  al- 
though his  glories  have  long  since  departed  from  him,  his  extinct 
pomp  survives  in  fantastic  costume  and  copious  beard  as  one  of 
the  four  mysterious  royalties  of  the  playing  cards.  We  do  DOl . 
quote  this  passage  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  gorgeousness*  Iti** 
little  picture  with  a  moral  legend  attached  to  it. 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  idea  which  in  those  days  was  enter* 
tained  bf  our  eouBttwncn  of  toe  poww,  wealth,  aad  gramlear  cif  the  Opm^ 
Mogul.   Far  above  aU  knfi  and  enpcven»  in  the  imagtoatieae  ef  men,  ranked 

this  mighty  Eastern  potentate ;  and  two  centuries  later,  the  name  of  the  Great 
Mogul  capped,  with  its  traditionary  magnificence,  those  ol"  all  the  potentates  of 
the  eartli  in  the  nursery  sports  of  English  children.  Nor  did  the  conceptioo 
owe  much  to  the  prodigality  of  the  imagination.  The  prince  who  eoteied  screi 
of  land  with  carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  who  reared  above  themjtatriy  paTiUoas 
glittering  with  diamondt  and  pearls,  whose  elepliants  and  horses  were  lustrous 
with  trappinjis  of  jewels  and  gold,  whose  crimson  tents  stretch«  (l  out  over  long 
niiles  ot  level  country,  and  whose  throne  the  practised  eyes  oi  European  laoi* 
daries  valued  at  sis  millions  of  English  money,  might  well  be  regaroed  as  the 
most  magnificent  sovereign  of  the  earth.  But  magnificence  it  not  benevolence. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  lavish  of  our  Engli-.fi  viceroys  has  never  been 
more  than  partially  SultanUed.  Our  splendour  is  at  btv^t  but  tinsel  and  tawdn* 
neiis  beside  the  lustrous  magnificence  of  the  Mogul  Courts.  We  have  never 
attempted'  to  compete  with  them  in  this  direction.  Let  credit  be  allowed  them 
tan  their  royal  progresses — their  stately  palaces — their  gorgeous  tombs.  The 

fenius  of  our  country  does  not  display  itself  in  demonstrations  of  this  kind, 
tut  we  have  far  greater  wonders  to  show — far  greater  spectacles  to  exhibit. 
When  we  tare  got  millions  to  spend,  we  do  not  lock  them  up  iu  peaoock- 
thtonea.** 

And  now  for  onr  European  predecessors  in  India,  who  were  the 
first  to  interfere  will)  the  magnificence  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Mr. 
Kayc  does  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  them,  having  more  atr 
tntctire  matter  to  deal  with.  He  depicts  them  briefly  in  a  sen- 
tence:  ^They  weie  Ifadere^  the/  were  eonqoerors^  tbej  were* 
spoliaton,  thej  were  prosdytisen, — ^biit  they  were  not  adminie-' 
tfatofs.**   Here  it  the  hiatorjr  of  the  Portngnese  adventurers  epi- 

"  The  progress  of  the  Portmete  on  the  Continent  of  Indta  had  been  rapid 

and  duzzling.    But  the  seeds  or  decay  had  been  phnted  deep  in  the  conetltwtiott 

of  the  Indo-Lusitanian  power  from  its  hirth.  Encouracod  bv  the  first  successes 
of  their  countrymen,  all  kinds  of  adventurers,  hy  no  law^,  and  restrained 

by  no  scruples,  flooded  into  the  country,  and  made  a  delu<j;e  of  licentiousness 
wherever  tney  went.  Soldiers  swaggered*  and  prietts  crept  about  the  seaports. 
Ports  and  churdies  rote  up  at  their  bidding.  Strong  in  numbers,  with  all  the 
muniments  and  equipments  of  war  by  sea  and  by  land,  they  had  no  need  to 
cruuch  to  the  native  princes  and  humbly  solicit  their  protection.  Insolence  and 
Tiolence  were  the  characteristics  of  the  '  braggaid  Fortugab/  and  for  a  little 
while  they  canied  OTerything  before  them.** 

And  how  did  this  end  ?  The  Portuguese  empire  in  India  fell 
to  pieces  by  its  own  corruption.  Even  if  the  Dutch  had  not 
precipitated  its  fell,  it  must  have  been  crushed  by  its  own  insolent 
lolly.  And  liow  cUd  the  Dutch  act  towards  the  English,  who, 
about  tins  period^  were  dowly  eetafalishuig  themsdvea  in  their 
tiadiDf  lilalioiia  witfi  Iho  East? 
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'  "  Outwardly  these  Flemish  adventurers,  who  were  so  eajjrr  to  grapple  with 
the  Fortttgoese,  were  uur  allies.  But  tbey  were  £idse  frieuds,  aad»  us  such, 
aoie  rnM  thm  open  memmB,  OmtimawmmmmAkmnluA-tcemAm 
fini  been  laspioaMtaf  the  designs  of  these  *  honest  Dutch/  and  had  mttltii  to 
one  another,  from  our  insular  estabHshments,  waniini!  them  that  they  were  *our 
enemies  to  the  utter  ruin  of  our  trade,  so  far  as  their  power  will  give  them 
leave.'  And  this  was  very  soon  apparent.  They  obstructed  us,  aud  dictated  to 
m»  They  compelled  as  t»  do  vwfc  we  did  mot  wUk,  md  pitiilid  as  fiom 
doiig  what  we  did.  They  e— ktwd  exoesies,  and  we  paid  the  penalty  ia 
Yicarious  foHeitures  and  imprisonments.  They  wronged  u«.  nnd  lorde<l  it  over 
us;  and  we  were  perpetoally  seeking  redress  at  home  and  abroad,  but  never 
sneceeded  even  in  obuuning  an  instalmeBi  of  tvdy  justice.  According  to  all 
haman  calcuktions  at  this  time,  the  Dmdi  were  about  to  esUUish  a  gMSl 
empire  in  India,  and  the  English  were  about  to  be  driven  ignominiously  into 
new  fields  of  enterprise  in  another  quarter  of  the  ijlohe.  All  that  the  Company 
couJd  do  at  thjs  time  was  to  maintain  a  gasping  ejustence  against  the  threatened 
danger  ef  tettd  dMtfiMlion.  BottbevaiyolMtnieiioiit  whaehwenadtoaniiMe 
tke  we  of  the  Company  weie  the  denniti  of  ki  permaatnt  sueeest." 

Now  this  conducts  us  to  tbepoint  of  our  own  enterprise  and 
establishment  tn  Uindostao.  We  pcofited  bj  tbe  Mlures  of  our 
predeeeMflfs;  we  airoided  tibeir  etroffs;  we  aeted  with  pradence 
and  caotioDy  we  made  our  acqmsilioiis  gradually.  The  dtfltenhice 
IB  our  way  were  apparently  insuperable;  the  dlsconragementa 
were  dislmurteBiiig;  the  little  chiatar  of  Londoo  aerobanta  thai 
bad  ridked  Mfe  and  fortune  ia  tiiia  prodigHras.  widertiddng  were 
opposed  by  all  sorts  of  obekacles,  and  exposed  to  the  woiat 
calumnies ;  tlieir  shares  were  unaaleable— aotliing  but  ruin  seemed 
to  be  before  them :  but  they  persevered ;  the  English  qaali^  of 
indomitable  resolution  sustained  them — they  perseyered  and  sn6> 
ceeded.  What  is  the  result  ?  Take  up  the  map  of  British  India, 
and  you  will  find  the  answer  in  the  extending  lines  of  a  new 
world,  speaking  our  language,  and  living  under  our  institutions. 

Let  us  now  look  at  India  as  it  is  under  our  rule.  We  cannot 
go  through  all  tht;  articulations  of  our  government^  but  must  select 
an  example. 

*•  The  North. Western  Provinces  of  India  have  now  been  for  half  a  centur}' 
under  British  rule.   The  great  experiment  of  Indian  government  has  there  been 
nmbtd  tanmd  wkh  rwaarkabk  tmagf  sad  ■neeiiiion  saccsn.    b  no  part  of 
India  an  the  signs  of  piegins  aa  gnaS  and  to  thtmiaf^   Tliere  is  a  freshness, 

a  vigour,  a  healthy  robust  youth,  as  it  were,  apparent  everywhere  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  these  provinces.  The  physical  improvement  of  tlie  country,  and 
the  rnural  improvement  of  the  people,  are  advancing,  under  our  ejes,  witii  a 
rapidity  which  would  fill  the  by-gone  generations  of  uidjan  administrators  with 
as  much  astaottfament,  as  the  ancient  race  of  soldiers  would  experience  at  the 
sight  of  the  ma^jnificent  dimensions  of  our  Indian  Empire.  1  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  in  the  world  a  more  conscientious  and  more  laborious  class  of  civil 
fuijcuoaacies,  tlian  those  who,  uudcr  one  of  the  best  men  and  ablest  adminis- 
trators  who  have  ever  devoted  their  lives  to  the  lenrice  of  the  people  of  India, 
are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  serious  todsnme  efforts  to 
make  the  yoke  of  forpitrn  conquest  sit  lightly  on  the  native  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  £arne.stness  and  energy  are  contagious;  and  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  India  the  heavy-paced  are  soon  roused  hAo  activity — the 
pJilifilic  hito  tingling  life.  •  •  •  There  is  one  cliaracteristic  of  tbe 
present  Government  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  which  I  would  further 
speak  in  this  place,  though  perhaps  it  might  more  fitly  be  introduced  into 
another  chs4)ter.  There  is  a  communicativeness  about  the  system,  which  is  a 
pecutiar  feature  of  the  administrative  pogress  now  working  in  ~ 
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representatives  of  the  paramount  p>wer  have  thus  shaken  off  their  secrecjr  and 
reserve.  They  no  longer  live  with  a  cordon  of  official  exdusivenest  aroimd 
tbcni  I  they  no  loiger  move  about  with  sealed  lipa  and  vcOed  Bum.  The  dooit 
of  their  palanquins  are  thrown  back ;  the  sides  of  their  tents  are  drawn  up ; 
and  the  people  ore  invited  to  come  freely  to  them.  The  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  is  continually  moving  about  from  one  district  to  another,  and  watching  the 
results  of  the  great  mMaiM  with  which  he  ii  to  honourably  associated,  is  one 
of  the  most  accessible  of  men ;  and  his  tubotdinates  emulate  the  courtesy  and 
openness  of  his  demeanour.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  this  personal  diffusive- 
ness of  which  I  would  speak,  as  of  the  great  efforts  which  are  being  made, 
principally  through  the  agency  of  the  press,  to  render  the  people  familiar  with 
the  acts  aind  principles  of  Go? emment— to  hdn  tliem  thofoughlv  to  undentand 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  administer  their  amirs.** 

This  is  the  moral  contrast  with  the  times  of  tlie  Great  Moguls. 
The  acres  of  silk  and  gold  are  no  more  to  be  seen.  Indolent 
grandeurs  of  eveiy  kind  have  been  displaced  by  a  life  of  acttrilj 
and  niefnhiew.  The  muffled  faces  laugh  cml  in  the  tun,  and 
Oriental  leaenre  and  suspicion  aie  changed  into  confidence,  firank- 
nessy  and  communicativeness.  There  are  more  significant  im* 
piovements  lying  under  these  changes  then  may  be  guessed  at 
lirom  the  surface.  When  the  native  rulers  were  at  the  height  of 
thar  magnificence,  and  the  Aurungzebes  could  be  tracked  in  their 
progresses  over  the  haad  by  the  blaze  of  sapphires  and  diamondSf 
an  what  condition  were  the  people  ?  How  was  the  almost  fabu- 
lous wealth  procured,  by  which  these  starry  potentates  maintained 
their  state  ?  Hear  Mr.  Kaye  upon  this  point,  and  we  beg  of  the 
reader  to  observe  how  the  barbaric  splendours  of  these  great  mas* 
ters  of  the  art  of  taxation  glow  under  his  pen. 

<  •*  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  effect  had  all  this  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  ?  It  is  certain  that  royal  magnificence  is  no  test  of  national 
prosperity.  The  wealth  which  was  lavished  upon  all  the  sumptuous  palaces 
and  the  panoramic  camps  of  these  restless  Emperors,  must  liave  been  primarily 
eitiactea  fiooi  the  people.  How  the  imperial  ooffeis  were  filled  it  is  not  difficult 
to  oonjectore.  Some  of  the  early  Mogul  oooqueron  enriched  themselves  by  a 
series  of  stupendous  burglaries.  If  we  could  trace  the  career  of  any  particular 
emerald  or  ruby  from  the  days  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee  to  those  of  Shall 
Jehan,  there  are  few  who  would  not  rather  think  of  the  costly  jewel  in  the 
blase  of  the  peacock's  tail,  than  in  the  deep  obscoriQr  of  the  Mweb  of  an 
hideous  idol.  *  *  *  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount 
of  forced  labour  extracted  from  the  people,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  paid 
for  their  supplies.  It  is  easy  to  *  manage  vast  undertakings  witli  economy,'  if 
Uttle  or  nothing  is  to  be  paid  fur  works  or  materials." 

The  excellent  Shah  Jehan  mentioned  in  this  extract,  drew  an 
annual  revenue  from  his  happy  people  of,  according  to  some 
authorities,  23,000,000/.,  and,  according  to  others,  32,000,000/., 
and  left  behind  him  at  his  death  accumulated  treasures  variously 
estimated  at  the  value  of  from  six  to  twenty-four  millions  of  our 
money.  His  imperial  progresses  were  of  a  lastre  to  blind  the 
noon-day  sun  that  looked  down  upon  them.  The  sight  must 
have  been  grand  to  see ;  yet  we  £nd  that  the  people  were  so  in* 
MOiible  to  the  beauties  of  the  show  that  they  regarded  willi  ^  an- 
mtogled  honor  the  approach  €i  the  Mogul  Court*  Oar  systems 
of  tazatioo  nay  be  oojectionable,  bat  at  all  erenta  they  posaeaa 
the  merit  of  being  systematic^  and  moat,  we  think»  be  allowed  to 
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Ibrm  a  frnwcmbU  eontrttt  to  the  modes  by  whieh  money  was 
laised  m  the  ages  of  the  Mogql  pageantiy.  It  as  quite  true  that 
the  Ryoty  as  our  author  says, '*  does  not  drink  beer,  eat  beef,  or  read 
bis  newspaper  by  a  sea-coal  fire;^  bnt  it  is  equally  tnie  that  in 
his  slattern  way  of  living  with  a  rag  about  his  middle^  and  des- 
titute as  he  is  of  shoes  and  stockings,  which  he  never  wor^  and 
whichy  we  suspect,  he  would  consider  a  very  great  inconvenience, 
he  is  surrounaed  by  what  Mr.  Kayo  felicitously  calls  a  "  sluttish 
plenty"  and  that  he  is  secure  against  those  magnificent  spoliations 
which  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  order 
that  his  masters  might  be  enabled  to  smite  bis  eyes  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones. 

To  turn  to  another  subject,  we  commend  the  reader  who  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  recesses  of  Indian  life  to 
read  attentively  Mr.  Kaye's  chapters  on  Thuggee  and  Dakoitec. 
In  the  annals  of  human  crime  perhaps  there  are  no  incidents  so 
strange,  no  combinations  for  ghastlypurposes  so  astounding  as 
those  which  are  here  derdoped.  Tnuggee  and  Dakoitee  have 
been  fineqoently  deseiibed  beme;  bnt  the  merit  and  interest  of 
Mr.  Kaye*s  dMcriptions  eomnst  in  the  clearness  of  his  narratiTe, 
snd  the  power  with  which  he  makes  these  honrors  stsnd  out  upon 
bis  pages.  In  the  same  way,  evwy  phase  of  the  native  tribes,  in 
their  nllages,  and  Ubeir  open  plains,  on  the  hiU  sides  and  in  the 
valleys,  is  shown  in  vivid  relief ;  and  these  pictures  of  the  country 
and  the  people  are  so  skilfully  introduced  ioto  an  authentic 
review  of  the  civil  and  military  systems,  the  revenues,  and  the 
public  works,  and  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  and  the  discouragement  of  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  that  the  book,  instead  of  being  simply  a  history  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is,  in  fact,  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  the  most  popular,  history  of  India 
itself,  in  its  social  and  administrative  aspects,  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

As  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  many  passages  illustrative  of  the 
native  habits  of  India,  take  the  following  sketch  of  the  custom 
of  infanticide.  In  England  Mr.  Kaye  observes,  infanticide  is 
said  (we  believe  rashly,  for  it  is  not  at  any  time  progressive,  but 
appears  and  disappears  at  intervals)  to  be  on  the  increase ;  bnt  in 
England  it  is  a  crime,  while  in  India  it  is  a  custom.  The  com- 
parison is  curious.  With  us,  the  unchastity  of  the  mother  is 
generally  the  proximate  cause  of  child-murder,  while  the  Rajpoot, 
who  regards  unchastity  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  celibacy,  puts 
his  female  children  to  death  a  few  hours  after  thdr  birth  to  pre- 
serve their  purity ! 

'*  Marriage  in  both  cases  is  the  remedy;  bat  the  dilBeuUies  in  the  way  of  its 

application  are  diametrically  the  reverse.  In  England  marriage  is  hoootnable ; 
but  celibacy  is  not  disj^raceful.  In  India  celibacy  is  disgraceful.  An  unmarried 
daughter  is  a  reproach  to  her  parents,  and  a  reproach  to  herself.  Indeed,  more 
or  lesa  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  always  a  calamitv.  It  is  a  disappointment  in 
the  int  fawtanco,  beanie  lo  beget  sons  is  gkmous  in  tbe  ettimatioD  of  a 
Htodoo,  ud  there  cannot  be  too  Many  boro  into  his  house.  And  it  is  a  care  to 
him  afterwards,  beeuise  mairii^  it  a  BecesiiQr,  and  the  dide  of  siiitabiliQr  is 
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flMTowed  by  the  exdusivenees  of  caste.  The  higher  t\i€  locial  degree  of  the 
fiunily,  the  greater  the  difficulty.  In  England  infanticide  is  peculiar  to  the  lower 
orders ;  in  India  it  is  peculiar  to  the  higher.  In  England  it  is  the  activity  of 
degradation ;  in  India  the  actiTity  of  ptiSe.  In  England  male  and  ftRnle  inninti 
are  murdered  with  equal  reckletmess.  In  fafit  um  deitroying  hand  is  laid^mly 
on  the  latter.  But  tn  both  cases  it  is  the  non -attainment  of  honourable  mar- 
riage in  ctscf  or  in  jmcm;  which  impels  to  the  rrrnimimimi  of  the  crime." 

•  Bajpoot  honour  and  RajfKXit  chivalry  are  convertible  teraw  fer 
Ae  most  profound  and  stupefying  barbariiin.  An  old  Rajpoot 
woman  was  qnieUy  eating  her  dinner  alone^  when  some  Mahome- 
tans, who  were  walling  through  the  village,  accidentally  looked  in 
and  saw  bcr.  From  that  moment  life  was  no  lonj^er  endurable. 
She  could  not  survive  the  insult  of  being  looked  at  by  a  Mahome- 
dan  while  she  was  eating  her  dinner;  and  when  her  grandson, 
a  fine  manly  young  fellow,  came  home,  she  related  her  disgrace  to 
him,  and  begged  of  bini  to  kill  her.  He  very  sensibly  remon- 
strated with  her,  and  refused  ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any- 
body ^nlling  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
next  opportunity  when  she  was  alone,  and  beat  her  head  violently 
against  the  wall.  On  the  return  of  her  grandson  this  time,  find- 
ing her  in  a  state  of  excruciating  agony,  he  complied  with  Iwr 
entreaties,  and  slabbed  her  to  the  heik.  This  is  very  shoclcing  > 
jet  soch  is  the  condition  of  morals  and  rationality  we  hare  to 
legislate  for  in  India.  ^  The  dishonour,**  observes  Mr.  Kaje, 
^mcnrred  by  an  old  woman  seen  bja  passing  stranger,  in  the 
act  of  eating  her  dinner,  is  not  veiy  readily  appreciable.  Tbe 
only  thing  that  is  very  clear  abont  tfaie  matter  is  that,  if  a  woman 
is  so  easily  dishonoured,  it  were  better  that  she  should  eat  her 
dinner  in  a  place  where  curious  travellers  cannot  see  her." 

Looking  back  upon  these  tetrible  usages  and  lamentable  delu- 
nons,  Mr.  Kaye  may  well  congratulate  his  English  readers  nn  the 
civilizinj^'  labours  of  their  countrymen  —  labours  frequently  pur- 
sued in  solitude,  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  un- 
cheered  by  those  stimulating  tributes  of  ])npular  applause  which 
are  showered  upon  men  in  less  arduous  tasks  elsewhere. 

*'  In  such  cliapttT^  of  Indian  histor)'  would  be  found  many  pictures  not  to  be 
dwelt  upon  without  fechngs  of  national  pride  and  Christian  gratitude — pictures 
of  English  gentlemen  in  me  deep  of  a  strange  country,  isolated  firom 

tfacb  kind,  devoting  themselves  to  the  noble  work  cS'  nolaiming  the  savage 
people  of  a  newly-acquired  province,  and  making  their  way,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, throuph  jungles  •)f  ignorance  and  barbarism,  folly  and  superstition,  to  the 
great  reward  of  luU  success.  Such  success  is  often  the  only  reward  which  these 
good  deeds  secnre  to  the  mm  of  peace  and  the  agent  of  ehrfllntion.  He  may 
win  the  appratwtioa  and  the  eonfidence  of  hii  employers,  but  I  only  utter  a 
threadbare  common-place,  when  I  add  that  a  brilliant  charfie  of  horse,  or  an 
assault  on  a  petty  fortress,  will  secure  for  him  more  popular  renown,  and 
achieve  for  him,  by  the  unpremeditated  act  of  a  casual  half  hour,  more  honorary 
diatmetion  than  con  be  aoqufa«d  by  yean  of  irtiOnthrofNc  tofl." 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  dismiss  a  l)ook  upon  which  we  would 
willingly  dwell  at  much  greater  length.  But  the  exactions  of 
space  are  as  inexorable  as  the  exactions  of  the  Great  Mogul 
himself.  % 
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BT  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

I  HATE  railway  traielling !  Pardon  the  strength  of  the  expres- 
sion. To  me  the  pleasure  and  excitenient  of  a  journey  no  longer 
exist :  l>oth  have  vanished  with  macadamised  roads,  and  mail- 
coaches.  True,  the  former  were  dusty,  especially  in  July  :  but 
hare  you  no  chances  of"  oj^lithalniia  hy  rail  ?  Are  there  no  sharp 
particles  flying  into  your  eye  at  tlie  rate  of  tliirty  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages;  and  is  there  not  a  sting,  a  pungency, 
«  piercingness,  about  railway  dust,  for  which  the  old  highway 
commodity  affords  no  parallel  ?  IVenly-fiNir  hours  to  Londoa 
certainly  was  a  ^  toil  of  a  pleasmney**  there  is  no  denying  that.  But 
if  the  toil  is  now  happily  got  rid  of,  I  appeal  eonfidenUy  to  every 
UmyeUer  of  tastOy  if  I  am  not  right  in  asserting  that  the  plfras^irg 
has  gone  with  itf 

How  pleasant,  some  fourteen  or  twenty  years  ago  (for  my  rail- 
way grieTsnce  is  not  of  much  longer  standing),  was  a  journey 
through  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  old  England !  There  were 
the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  gmss-bordered  highway,  efoiy 
one  of  which  presented  you  with  some  new  view,  or  fresh  aq»ect 
of  the  old;  the  stately  park-like  trees  which  here  and  there  over- 
shadowed it;  then,  the  ruin  in  the  valley,  how  it  seemed  to  ilit 
before  you,  now  on  the  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  disclosing  its 
beautilul  details  ol  arch,  gallery,  and  ivy-braced  tower,  till  at 
length,  suddenly  lost  sight  ol",  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  brought 
you  under  its  time-stained  walls,  and,  lor  a  moment,  you  glided 
noisekssly  over  the  green  turf  whence  they  sprang.  Then  a 
cheerlul  blast  of  the  horn,  or  haply  bugle-notes,  that  rang  out  in 
sharp  echoes;  and,  dashing  over  the  steep  bridge,  apparently 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  sousing  all  the  "  outsidcs** 
into  the  stream,  a  fiite  from  which  miracle  or  fim-imle  coachmanship 
alone  sared  you — ^you  cantered  jauntily  into  the  Ktde  country  town, 
to  the  admimtion  of  all  the  loungers  aboot  that  most  seductiTe 
inn-door,  and  the  supreme  delig^  of  John  himself^  who  is  acutely 
alire  to  the  unqualified  approbation  excited  by  his  turn-out.  A 
sentiment  which  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  broad  grins  that 
greet  his  airival ;  while  the  occupants  of  sundry  blue  bed-gowns 
and  scarlet  petticoats,  su^nd  their  labouxs  of  eternally  washing 
something  or  other  at  their  door-steps,  to  torn  up  their  hard-lined, 
impassive  faces,  and  gaze  at  the  vehicular  pageant  as  it  rushes  by. 
The  Rt  (1  Lion  creaked  invitingly  as  you  entered  the  porch ;  and, 
rejoiciuu  in  the  security  of  your  half  hoiu"  for  dinner,  you  made 
known  your  wishes  for  that  most  attractive  of"  nu*al  messes,"  ham 
and  eggs,  with  an  inward  longing,  to  which  delicacy  alone  pre- 
vented you  giving  vocal  expression,  to  add,  "  for  two  ! "  Tlienyou 
strolled  to  the  close-sha?eD,  well-enclosed  bowling-green,  whose 
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yerdant  lerel  agreeably  boonda  the  new,  right  through  the  hoaae, 
to  eDjoj  the  sanset  tifi  your  xefMat  was  ready.  UUU  waa  enjoy- 
ment;  and  buaineaa  was  done  into  the  baigain,  every  whit  as 
well,  as  though  yon  had  clattered  along  at  the  heela  of  an  un- 
aeemly  ateam-engme^  and  aeen  nothing  worth  looking  at  by  Uie 
way. 

There  was  an  idea  of  unity,  a  oneness  about  a  stage-coach,  the 
attainment  of  which  is  simply  impossible  to  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  carriages,  headed,  and  perhaps  followed  to  boot,  by  a 
snorting  locomotive:  and  then  with  how  fraternal  a  spirit  you 
regarded  the  rest  of  the  four  "  insides.*'  With  what  kindly  com- 
passion you  remarked  the  ill-made  sandwiches  with  which  your 
companion  opposite  had  been  furnished  by  some  unconscientious 
hireling;  and  with  what  a  thrill  of  humanity  you  tendered  him 
your  own  delicate  parallelograms  of  most  savoury  contents, 
prepared  for  you  by  one  of  your  own  household,  dear,  "silly, 
womankind!*  and  of  whose  existence  and  uses,  in  your  utter 
alquration  of  Innchea  en  routes  yon  are  alone  reminded  by  your 
neighboui^  wretchedness.  Meet  him  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
yon  abaolntely  feel  a  aavage  pleaanre  in  aeeiqg  him,  after  repeated 
and  rain  attempts  upon  the  gristlif  refection^  fling  the  whole 
through  the  window  with  a  growl  of  malediction,  dedicated 
alike  to  the  artist  who  had  perpetrated  so  unwoikmaiilike  an 
affair,  and  such  a  mode  of  travelling  as  renders  the  loss  irre- 
parable. No,  it  ia  utterly,  and  for  ever  impossible  that  the  sym- 
pathies  which  are  required  to  embrace  three  hundred  individuals 
can  be  as  intense  as  when  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  half- 
a-dozen  !  And  then,  the  box-seat!  What  mere  mortal  can 
adequately  unfold  its  marvellous  delights.  One,  two,  three — at 
each  step  you  seem  to  shake  off  some  of  the  littlenesses  of  hu- 
manity; till,  finally  perched  upon  its  proudest  height,  you  become 
sensible  of  a  rapidly  increasing  contempt  for  all  men  and  things  be- 
neath ;  culminating  in  so  settled  and  sublime  a  composure  as  enables 
you  serenely,  and  without  feeling  discomposed  at  their  awkward- 
ness, to  drive  over  old  women,  and  children,  and  donkey-carts, 
and  even  to  jerk  elderly  genUemen  oat  of  their  ridiculous  til- 
bnriea  into  quickset  hedges :  which,  by  the  way,  come  the  worse 
off  of  the  two,  their  budding  hopes  being  utterly  cmshed  beneath 
the  weight  of  incumbent  humani^.  Other  thinga  may  be  ^  great  ;^ 
but  your  ^  ibnr-in-hand  **  ia  gloriooa.** 

Mj  kat  experience  of  thia  delectable  porition,  passire  though 
not  active,  waa  one  of  thorough  enjoyment;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  unpremeditated,  for  slight  symptoms  of  a  wet  day  had 
half  induced  me  to  bestow  myself  snugly  inside.  However,  being 
always  weather  wise  at  the  aea-side,  I  concluded  that  it  would  turn 
out  fine.  And  fine  it  was  ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
an  April  day,  with  the  exception  of  its  showers;  the  dull,  lower- 
ing moniing  issuing  in  an  evening  of  such  varied  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, as  I  have  rarely  seen,  and  which  imparted  an  extreme, 
albeit  illusive  beauty,  to  a  bleak  sandy  coast ;  the  beach,  whence 
the  tide  had  retreated,  leaving  innumemble  miniature  lakes  in  its 
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shelnogs,  and  ■nmonties,  glowiDg  wiih  a  hazy  purple  hue,  amid 
.wliieh  the  litde  pools  gleamed  like  gold.  The  diff  to  the  north, 
twn,  n^ed,  and  ahropl,  itood  oot  boldlj  to  the  light ;  ili  deep 
hiown  sides  stained  with  mauy  tints  hy  the  streams  that  trickled 
from  the  high  land  ;  while,  to  the  south,  a  fidnt  blue  line,  ▼isiblo 
above  the  horizon,  indicated  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  fbnner 
we  left  behind,  onr  road  skirting  the  sea,  and  almost  on  its  lerel, 
ibr  a  short  distance.  It  was  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  conntiy — a 
corn-growing  district,  innocent  of  tall  chimneys,  and  night-  and 
day-working  steam-engines,  which,  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  disfigure  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Here,  innumerable  windmills  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
apectator. 

I  hare  called  it  an  April  day ;  but,  in  fiust, 

'T  was  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say, 
The  Legitbtiira  called  it  May.** 

And,  indeed,  the  two  months  might  well  have  squabbled  as  to 
which  of  them  might  justly  claim  the  honour  of  having  pro. 
dneedit. 

The  first  few  miles  of  oor  journey  lay  on  and  near  the  barren 
coast,  where  sand  alternated  with  stonted  herbage,  and  Uie  slender 
wiry  phmt  that  binds  together  the  light  shifting  undulations.  In 
some  places,  where  cultivation  had  bestowed  its  patient  tott,  were 
scattered  groups  of  such  trees  as  best  stand  the  keen  salt  blast : 
ihe  hardy  willow,  the  fir,  and  sundry  others,  that,  &miliar  though 
they  are  to  my  eye,  I  must  with  shaine  confess  I  am  not  arborolo- 
gist  enough  to  name :  aU,  by  their  invariable  slant  in  one  direc- 
tion, landwards,  bearinG:  witness  to  the  strength  and  constancy  of 
the  "  ocean-scented  gale  "  that  sweeps  over  them,  searing  the 
tender  buds  that  first  struggle  into  tardy  verdure.  Dull,  flat,  and 
monotonous,  the  scene  yet  had  its  attractions  beneath  the  deep- 
toned  sunshine  that  now  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant portions  of  it.  (How  beautiful  in  such  a  light  is  a  bit  of 
broken  clay -bank  crested  with  short  green  turf!)  The  vapours 
that,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  had  rested  heavily  on  the 
earth,  were  now  dispersed,  until  atmosphere  (in  artistic  phrase) 
there  was  absolutely  noue ;  so  crisp,  so  intensely  clear  was  all 
around.  Presently,  low  wlfite  cottages  were  seen  here  and  there 
amid  a  tuft  of  sheltering  trees,  under  whose  screen  gay  flowers 
were  clustered.  While  the  neatly-kept  kitchen-garden,  well  stocked 
with  Tegetables,  and  the  bn^t  nulk-pails  (arranged  fi>r  present 
use,  as  1  guessed  from  seeing  a  fi>mndable  pair  of  horns  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge !),  gave  pleasmg  evidence  of  Uie  cheerfid 
industry  .of  their  inmates:  some  specimens  of  whom  presented 
themselves  to  our  new,  in  the  form  of  small  urchins,  the  shape  and 
colour  of  a  brick;  so  square  and  red  were  these  ^sons  of  the  soil.** 
In  the  distance  a  range  of  sand-hills  allowed  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  burnished  waters  that  rolled  beyond  them ;  and  whose 
ceaseless  booming,  growing  faint  and  fainter  as  our  course  inclined 
to  the  interior,  fell  not  uuhannoniously  upon  the  ear. 
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Then  we  turned  inland ;  and  the  landscape  assumed  a  richer 
aspect.  Our  pTx>spect,  almost  momentarily  varied  by  the  incessant 
play  of  light  and  shade,  was  bounded  by  the  hills  spread  out  from 
north  to  south  before  us;  steeped  in  sunshine,  while  the  plain  was 
thrown  into  deep  shadow,  then  shrouded  in  gloom  as  the  ever- 
changing  light  fell  on  the  intervening  country,  bringing  ottt  vividly 
hs  differ^t  featares,  of  plong^Md  ted,  pftstme,  and  corn-field ; 
the  ckmds  aoir  collecting  in  cne  teiTjr  man,  vidi  tannd,  doi 
OQtliiieSy  Ihm,  dislMvdled  by  the  teMic  breeie,  riding  at  apced 
ihnnig^  tbe  sky,  mtanaely  bloc;  tot  one  point,  liien  anolliery  aai 
yet  anoAer  of  die  wide-spread  laBdscape  neing  bionglit  into  ynsw 
«a  the  sunbeams  chased  ttie  n^dly  letreadng  ahadows.  The  «r 
was  cold  and  bracing,  just  enough  to  exhilarate  one;  the  herbage 
and  foliage,  now  become  laxuriant  in  the  extieme,  after  a  six* 
weeks*  drought,  looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  idter  a  qnnng 
shower.  We  were  a  light  load,  well-horsed,  and  merrily  we  rat- 
tled along ;  for  a  while  following  the  course  of  a  noble  river,  whose 
retiring  tide  —  for  we  were  yet  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  sea  — 
Lad  left  tall  vessels  "  high  and  dry  "  upon  its  sandy  banks.  Then 
we  raced  through  a  picturesque  hamlet,  making  a  most  important 
clatter  over  the  small,  rough  paving-stones,  which  there  supplanted 
the  smoother  surface  of  the  high-road,  the  overhanging  boughs  on 
each  side  sweeping  our  heads,  while  groups  of  sturdy,  staring  chil- 
dren ran  out  to  see  the  sight,  hailing  us  with  a  small  cheer  or  two, 
fiom  mouths  too  well  stuffed  with  bread  and  butter  to  emit  any- 
very  powerful  sounds.  That  was  a  sharp  turn  as  we  left  it.  Swing 
went  die  coach.  *^Take  cave  of  yoonelTes,  gendemen!*  AM, 
right!  and  on  we  bouased  oifCi  a  lerel,  paik-like  headi,  wham 
sheep  enough  to  Ivrmh  die  whole  scanty  widi  mutton  were  crop- 
ping tiM  short  grass  widi  auch  erident  sads&ctioii  as  made  me 
half  long  for  a  mouthful  myself!  They  raised  tiieir  silly  faces  to 
stare  at  us  as  we  passed,  and  then,  wim  an  *^  up  with  their  heds 
smd  down  with  their  head movement,  castsred  off,  to  leave  ns  a 
wide  berth,  most  palpably  preferring  our  room  to  our  company. 

It  was  a  delicious  drive.  But  each  pleasarell^s  its  pain  f* — 
and  mine  was  not  without  its  accustomed  sequence.  At  sunset  it 
terminated  in  a  smoky,  manufacturing  town,  where,  .^having  re- 
freshed myself  with  a  cup  of  ineffably  bad  coffee,  whose  flavour- 
less tepidity  was  no  ways  ameliorated  by  its  being  hancied  to  me 
on  a  silver  waiter  by  a  "  boy  in  buttons,"  I  consigned  myself — it 
must  be  owned  dusty  and  cold  —  to  the  well-cushioned  eri^losure 
of  a  railway-carriage.  Tlie  long  train  shot  through  the  dusi^,  and, 
as  usual,  dijiping  between  two  banks,  whenever  the  still  gorg*eous 
west,  or  any  object  of  unusual  interest  presented  itself,  rapidly 
brought  me  within  sight  of  home.  The  lights  of  a  large  toVn 
gleamed  oddly  dirough  the  darkness,  not  only  around,  but  actually 
uider  oar  leet,  fat  huge  arches  here  oreriept  stteeta  and  hous 
so  diat,  had  not  daylight  finled  me,  I  might  have  committed  tw 
UBperdncnce  ef  looking  down  people's  chimneys,  to  see  what  IlieV 
were  going  to  have  Ibr  dinner.  f 

Tndy  nothing  can  best  an  Eii|^  high-road  and  stage  coacli* 
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.There  are  so  many  miseries  about  a  railway.  There  is  the  utter 
destruction  of  one's  nerves  in  the  gigantic  bustle  and  business 
jtfoand;  you  seem  encircled  by  one  extravagant  hiss;  the  min- 
gled flavour  of  smoke  and  oil,  subsidiary  to  the  abominable  steam- 
packet  movement,  adapted  to  produce  on  dry  land  the  most  objec- 
tiooable  resolta  of  a  aea-royage ;  the  clambeiiog  op  to  your 
carriage,  like  climliBf  the  Me  of  a  hole  inm  if  height  mad 
perpendknlariiy ;  ana  the  hawling  or  poshing  yoor  laify  com- 
pankm  tfaaa  infoi—oiiiously  to  their  aeots.  Then,  after  a  lli*- 
tering  jerk  of  the  aignal-beli,  whieh  reamda  yam  that  your  wiM 
half  6Msm  packages  are  in  the  haada  of  as  anaiiy  poitersy  a  km 
vaSmtiTm  elapse  spestin  ranAJfy  poUsg  your  head  out  to  Uie 
ttlBMMl  oxtent  of  yowr  necky  lo  make  sure  of  the  safe  deposition  of 
ihe  aakl  vohuwnoaa  loggafs.  Another  jerk  of  die  bell,  and  a  slow 
tieaiulous  motioB,  and  jrou  &ncy  yon  are  Mriy  under  way  at  last. 
Kg  such  thing:  a  jinghng  of  chains,  followed  by  a  full  stop,  with 
the  additional  emphasis  of  no  identic  bang  against  the  "  buffers" 
of  the  next  carriage,  convinces  you,  as  you  are  flung  into  the  bonnet 
of  the  lady  opposite,  that  you  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  whole  routine  of  disagreeables  attendant  upon  getting  up  the 
steam  will  again  have  to  ])e  undergone  before  that  happy  consum- 
mation is  eflected.  However,  suppose  all  this  accomplished  : 
you  rush  j^loomily  along  what  in  summer  seems  an  endless  green 
ditch,  to  the  top  of  whose  sides  even  it  is  vain  to  try  to  raise  your 
eyes,  much  less  can  you  hope  to  see  the  country  through  which 
you  are  passing,  save  when  friendly  undnlalions  of  the  sor&ce 
permit  you  a  bilBf  fiance  of  the  aDironnding  aoenery,  just  by  way 
of  letting  yott  see  hoir  maeh  yoa  lose  fo  the  sake  of  reaching  yo« 
journey's  end  a  few  hours  sooner.  Or,  if  yon  chance  to  have  aome 
miles' nnmtemipted  prospect  of  ^rild,  romantic  beaaty,  depend 
vpoa  it,  right  ahead  a  tunnel,  two  miles  long,  yawna  to  receive 
yon.  While  the  slackened  pace  at  wUch  you  pass  through  ks  chill 
concari^  afibrds  you  ample  leisure  to  think  over  the  possible 
reaoH  of  any  flaw  or  ficsctnre  in  that  alight  brickwork  which  alone 
intervenes  between  yon  and  the  pressure  of  nobody  knows  what 
weight  of  superincumbent,  and  most  picturesqnely  fir-clad  hill ; 
doomed  to  such  desecration  by  a  flinty-hearted  engineer  and 
directors,  to  whom  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  whole  earth  would 
weigh  as  nothing  against  three  letters  of  the  alphabet — L.  s.  d. 
And  who  are  equally  reckless  of  the  shock  sustained  by  people  of 
delicate  nerves,  on  feeling  themselves  rapidly  and  irresistibly  im- 
pelled towards  a  ])lack  orifice,  which  finds  its  fitting  antitype  in 
that  oj)ening  by  Heaven's  gate  into  which  Bunyan  tells  us  poor 
Ignorance  was  thrust  as  a  short-cut  to  the  infernal  regions.  Not 
to  mention  minor  inconveniences  that,  as  it  is  said,  may  attend 
the  transit:  one  of  which,  the  transfer  of  black  patches  from  the 
lips  of  grave,  correct-looking  gentlemen,  to  that  of,  if  posrible,  still 
BMMDe  demmne,  correct-looking  ladies,  would,  wen  the  case  authen- 
ticated, legitimatelv  bring  these  gigantic  hofm  mUStiok,  the  nnge 
of  the  society  for  me  reformation  of  manners. 

ficar  paoYokmg  too,  to  be  eagedy  looking  out  for  aome  tnteieet- 
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faig  spot,  some  village,  or  neighbourhood,  perchance  associated 
with  family  recollections,  and  dear  to  you  as  identified  with  those 
whom  you  hold  dear,  but  which  you  have  never  seen  —  how  inex- 
pressibly provoking  to  approach,  traverse  the  locality,  and  even 
leave  it  far  behind,  in  one  inexorable  deep  cutting,  from  the  abyss 
pf  which  you  see  about  as  much  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well !  and 
d  lemains  as  much  a  mere  name  aa  erer. 

There  are  none  of  diose  delightM  breaks  and  cbangea  Hial  add 
to  Uie  interesi  of  highway-taTelling.  The  entertainment  of  pass- 
ing through  strange  towns,  where,  in  idle  mood,  yon  note  odd 
signs,  and  name^  and  costoms— for  eveiy  place  has  those  peculiar 
to  it.  The  variations  of  np-hill  and  down-dale ;  or  even  the  diver- 
sion of  a  restive  horse,  which  is  sordy  better  than  onbroken 
SMmotony ;  affording,  as  it  does,  an  nnpaxalleled  opportonily  for 
man,  woman  or  cMd,  all  the  passengers,  and  as  many  raga- 
muffins as  can  be  got  together  on  so  short  a  notice,  severally  and 
singly  to  issue  as  many,  and  contradictory  orders,  advices,  objur- 
gations, and  lamentations,  as  the  most  unreasonable  spirit  may 
move  them  to :  useless  and  impertinent  in  themselves,  yet  not 
without  value  on  physiological  grounds ;  seeing  how  eminently 
they  promote  a  free  and  vigorous  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid, 
and  a  healthy  action  of  the  lungs  —  two  important  requisites  for 
the  well-being  of  the  human  frame.  None  of  these  chances  and 
changes,  not  even  a  wayside  purchase  of  tempting  summer-fruit, 
however  hot  and  dry  (simple  thirsty  does  not  express  your  con- 
dition) ^'ou  may  happen  to  be ;  but  on  —  on  —  on  you  fuss  from 
one  sbire  to  another,  without  taking  in  a  single  new  idea.  All 
thax  you  gain  is  additional  evidence  in  fitvour  of  your  own 
original  and  boundless  preference  for  animated,  intelligent,  qua- 
drupedal flesh  and  blood,  over  dark,  stem,  soulless  metal. 

Yes,  I  do  hate  raUway  travelling :  and  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
teste  now.  An  accident  that  befell  me  a  few  years  ago,  and 
that  could  only  have  happened  upon  a  railway,  has  caused  it  to 
be  associated  in  my  mind  with  such  painful  feelings,  as  that  I 
cannot  even  think  of  it  without,  in  some  degree,  renewing  suffer- 
ing, which  T  would  fain  hope  is  without  parallel  in  the  experience 
of  any  whose  eye  may  glance  over  this  record  of  mine. 

In  the  month  of  August  18 — ,  it  was  incumbent  upon  me 
to  take  a  journey  to  a  town  at  some  distance  from  my  own  resi- 
dence. Time  being  no  object  with  me,  and  the  country  through 
which  my  route  lay  very  beautiful,  I  resolved  to  take  it  in  what 
was  to  me  the  most  enjoyable  way  ;  but  after  diligent  inquiry  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  stage-coach,  I  found  that  her  Majesty's 
mail  had  ceased  running  the  week  before  ;  so  that  the  rail**  was 
my  only  chance  of  getting  to  the  place  of  my  destination, 
whereupon  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  submitting,  though  with 
the  worst  gmce  in  the  world ;  Ibr  my  habitual  dislike  to  this  mode 
of  travelluig  was  increased  by  one  of  Uiose  unaccountable  fits  of 
reluctance  to  taking  the  journey,  which  sometimes  seises  one,  and 
which  is  usually  set  down  to  the  score  of  nervousness.  80 1  tried 
to  fxplainmine;  which,  as  the  time  drew  near,  rose  to  m  complete 
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dread  of  it,  to  my  no  small  anDoyance,  for  I  had  a  contempt  for 
omens  and  presentiments ;  and  zealonslyy  but  vainly,  I  tried  to 
pooh  !  pooh  I  myself  out  of  it. 

The  morning  broke,  dull,  wet,  oppressive,  with  apparently  half 
a  score  thonder-atorms  in  reserve  for  my  especial  use ;  and  at  six 
o*elock  I  jumped  up  from  an  mieaay  dream,  in  iHuch  I  was  strug- 
gling with  some  nondescript  wild  beast,  to  find  I  had  only  half  as 
hour  left  to  make  my  toilet  and  get  to  the  station.  Of  conxsey 
OTeiytlung  went  wrong ;  strings  slipped  into  knots,  buttons  flew  | 
never  was  there  such  confusion.  I  conld  not  be  quick,  I  was  in 
soch  a  harry.  Hastily  swallowing  a  cup  of  tea  (part  of  which,  to 
crown  my  mishaps,  went  the  wrong  way),  I  ran  off;  and  must  own 
that,  important  as  was  my  business,  1  felt  half  sofiy,  as  I  entered 
the  booking-office,  to  find  myself  in  time :  for  a  secret  hope  had 
possessed  me  that  I  might  prove  too  late ;  a  hope  that  had  e^ 
panded  into  certainty  as  I  heard  the  hour  at  which  T  expected  the 
train  to  start  announced  from  half  a  dozen  steeples  ere  I  was  half 
way  to  the  station.  I  reached  it;  found  the  time  had  been  altered  ; 
so  got  my  ticket ;  "  snapped  "  at  the  clerk  who  furnished  it  (this 
relieved  me  a  little),  and  sprang  into  a  carriage,  which  tempted 
me  as  containing  only  one  occupant ;  and  the  huge  mass  slowly 
took  its  noisy  way  from  under,  acres  surely,  of  glazed  roof,  and 
speedily  left  it  behind. 

The  rain  ceased  as  we  got  into  the  open  country,  a  fine  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  blew  away  my  fidgets,  and  I  began  internally  to 
laugh  at  myself  for  having  been  soch  a  fool ;  not  forgetting  to 
congratolate  my  better  self  on  its  having  trinmphed  over  the 
nenroos  foars  that  had  beset  me.  It  reslly  became  almost  plea- 
sant. A  mail-tmin,  so  that  I  was  secure  from  the  plague  of  frequent 
stoppages,  and  their  consequent  fresh  starts.    An  exhilarating 
atmosphere :  the  dark  clouds  that  had  spoken  of  thunder  when  I 
rose,  now  betraying  no  such  obstreperous  intentions,  but  quietly 
taking  themselves  off  as  fast  as  they  could.   The  weight  on  my 
spirits  removed; — yeSy  I  began  to  be  susceptible  of  a  modified 
sort  of  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  gaiety  of  my  heart,  1  told  my 
fellow-traveller  that  it  was  a  fine  day  :  a  remark  to  which  he 
vouchsafed  me  no  answer,  save  such  might  be  called  the  turaing 
on  me  a  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  vastly  like  live  coals.  They 
almost  made  me  start ;  but  I  considered  it  was  no  business  of 
mine ;  the  gentleman's  eyes  were  his  own,  and  I  doubted  not  that 
mine,  owing  to  a  short,  sleepless  night,  were  as  much  too  dull  as 
his  were  too  bright :  so  1  whisked  my  pocket-kerchief  across 
them,  by  way  of  polishing  them  a  little,  took  out  a  newspaper, 
sank  into  a  co^  comer,  and  prepared  to  read,  or  sleep,  as  the 
case  may  be.   In  the'very  drowsiest  part  of  a  long  speech,  I  was 
just  going  off  into  the  most  Inxurioos  slumber  imaginable,  when  I 
WIS  roused  by  the  restlessness  of  my  companion;  who,  as  I 
waked  up  tfunoughly,  seemed  labouring  under  some  strong  and 
inexplicable  ezcitemeiit.  He  looked  agitated,  changed  his  seat 
fieqoently,  moved  his  limbs  impatiently,  borrowed  my  peper,  and 
in  a  trice  rotnrned  it  with  some  unintelligible  observation ;  then 
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pgqrtd  aBDOwly  oat  of  die  mmdoWf  tiuosgli  wludi  he  Omuk  Inm- 
8olf  io  fiffy  as  io  hidace  we  to  Tckuileer  e  eamioiiy  wbich  be 
leceived  pleasantljry  stared  at  the  wfaeela^  at  though  he  weie 
caleahUiBg  their  lerolutiOMy  and  thea  leaomed  hb  aeat 

His  peitnibalk»&  waa  araniftat  I  could  not  imagine  nhal  poa- 
sessed  the  man ;  bat  at  length,  noticing  the  agiiated  manner  wkh 
which  he  often  glanced  through  the  window,  aa  though  to  aee 
whether  we  weie  followed^  I  determined  that  he  most  be  aoaw 

gentlemanly  regvey  to  whom  speedy  flight  was  in&pensable ;  and 
that  his  anxiety  and  excessive  disturbance  arose  from  fear  of 
pursuit :  a  fear  that  to  me  seemed  one  of  those  vain  ones  peculiar 
to  the  wicked,  for  we  were  then  nearly  at  the  ultimatum  of  railway 
speed,  and  did  not  expect  to  stop  before  reaching  our  destination, 
still  at  a  considerable  distance.  His  wliole  manner  and  appear- 
ance confirmed  this  view  ol  the  case  ;  I  presumed  his  evil  con- 
science had  conjured  up  a  "  special  engine  "  at  our  heels ;  and 
after  indulging  in  a  few  appropiiate  moral  reflections  (to  myself,  of 
course),  I  resumed  my  paper. 

The  next  minute  he  was  opposite  to  me.  I  heard  a  light  move- 
menty  laiaed  my  head — a  atrong  knife,  such  as  is  used  in  praning 
treoSy  waa  open  in  hie  hand ;  and,  wHh  eyee  Terily  scintillating, 
hie  atartling  addieai,  in  a  tone,  tibe  coolneaa  of  which  atrangely 
contrasted  with  its  import,  was — I'm  going  to  kill  you  !**  The 
hofrible  truth  flaahed  upon  me  at  once:  he  waa  inaancy  and  I 
alone  with  hun,  ahut  out  frm  all  poaaibifity  of  fanman  help ! 
Terror  gave  me  calnmeaa :  fixing  my  eye  upon  him,  so  as  to  com- 
mand his  movements,  and  perbti|>s  control  him,  I  answered 
quietly  and  firmlyy  No,  you  are  not.'*  It  was  well  I  was  pre- 
pared. That  moment  he  sprang  on  me,  and  the  death-struggle 
began.  I  grappled  with  him,  and  attempted  to  secure  his  right 
arm  ;  while  again  and  again,  as  1  strained  every  nerve  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  did  tliat  accursed  blade  glitter  before  my  eyes; 
lor  my  antagonist  was  mv  superior  in  muscle  and  weight,  and 
armt  cl  in  addition  with  the  demoniacal  strengtli  of  madness,  now 
expressed  in  every  lineament  of  his  inflamed  and  distorted  coun- 
tenance. What  a  sight  was  that,  not  .v//y;pr-human  face  !  Loudly 
and  hoarsely  I  called  for  help : — but  we  were  rushing  along  thirty- 
miles  in  the  hour,  and  my  cries  were  drowned  amid  the  roar  of 
wheels  and  steam.  How  horrible  were  my  sensations !  Cooped 
vp  thus,  to  be  mangled  and  mmrdered  by  a  madman,  with  means 
of  reacue  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  yet  diat  help,  that  commn* 
nication  with  my  feflowa  that  would  have  saved  me,  as  utterly  unat- 
tanisbley  aa  tfiongh  we  weie  in  a  deaert.  I  quiversd,  as  turning 
aside  throat  after  thrust,  deak  with  exhauatlesa  and  feenaiea 
violence,  I  doubted  not  that  the  next  mosi  find  its  way  to  my 
heart.  My  strength  waa  rapidly  fei^g:  not  so  that  of  my  mur- 
derer. I  struggled  desperately,  aa  alone  the  fear  of  such  a  death 
could  enable  a  man  to  do;  and,  my  hands  gashed  and  bleeding,  at 
last  wrenched  the  knife  firom  his  hold,  and  flung  it  through  the 
window.  Then  1  first  seemed  to  breathe !  But  not  yet  waa  I 
safe.   With  redoubled  rage  he  threw  himself  at  my  Uiroat,  cnish- 
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ing  it  as  with  iron  fingers  ;  and  as  I  felt  his  whole  frame  heave  and 
labour  with  the  violence  of  the  attack,  for  one  dreadl'iil  moment 
I  gave  up  all  for  lost.  But,  surely  then,  some  unseen  Power 
strengthened  me.  Half  strangled,  I  flung  the  whole  weight  of  my 
body  upon  him,  got  him  down,  aud  planting  my  knee  on  his 
breast,  by  main  strength  held  him,  spite  of  his  frantic  cflbrts  to 
writhe  himself  from  under  me.  My  hands  were  bitten,  and  torn 
in  his  convulsive  rage,  but  I  felt  not — heeded  it  not — life  was  at 
stake,  and  haidly  I  fought  for  it.  The  bitterness  of  death  was 
upon  me,  and  vwMLy  clesr  and  distinct»  in  thai  moitil  struggle, 
were  the  paaft  and  ue  intnie:  the  hnnan^  mdal  past,  and  the 
dieady  nnuioiini,  aFsnging,  eUrmU  Ihtve.  Hov  weie  the  joja 
and  sorrows  of  years  compfessed  into  that  one  haekwaid  f^aiaee ; 
and  how  utterly  insignificant  did  they  appear  as  the  light  of  life 
seemed  fading  from  them.  Fearfully  calm  and  collected  was  mj 
mind,  while  my  body  felt  as  though  dissolving  with  the  ternble 
stiain  to  which  all  its  powers  were  subjected.  And  yet»  consnmod 
as  I  was  with  mental  and  physical  agony,  I  well  remember  my 
sensation  of  for  such  it  was,  when  the  cool  breeze  for  a 

single  moment  blew  upon  my  flushed  and  ftfa-w^minir  brow,  which 
felt  as  though  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  ! 

But  this  could  not  last  long.  My  limbs  shook,  and  were  fast 
relaxing  their  gripe,  a  mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  my  recollection 
wavered,  when — thank  heaven  !  I  became  sensible  of  a  diminution 
of  our  speed.  Fresh  strength  inspired  me.  I  dashed  my  pri- 
soner down  as  lie  again  attempted  to  free  himself.  Then  the 
welcome  sound  of  letting'  oil'  the  steam — the  engine  stopped,  the 
door  opened — and  I  was  saved  ! 

My  comnanlon  was  quickly  secnred,  and  presently  identified  as 
a  lunatic  wno  had  escaped  from  confinement^  To  it  he  was  sgain 
consigned;  and  I,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  never  enteied  a 
railway  carriage  with  onl^  otte  passenger  in  it  I 

Such  is  a  simple  recital  of  my  adrenture,  which  I  have  not 
sought  to  heighten  by  any  arts  of  narration.  It  is,  indeed,  utterly 
beyond  my  power  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  that  horrible 


a  night-mare  and  fearfiil  dream»  with  which  it  has  furnished  the 
drear  hours  of  night.* 

*  The  above  is  do  mere  tictiun.  It  occurred  on  oue  of  the  English  railways 
some  jean  ago,  and  the  fiwti  were  commanicaSed  to  a  nember  of  the  writers 
fiuaOy  by  the  genllMnn  whose  Hfe  was  thus  strangely  perilled.  It,  and  aDotber 
somewhat  siioilar  cose,  may  perhaps  induce  otheit  to  avoid  a  railway  josroey 
with  only  one  strange  feilow-tratelki. 


encounter. 
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From  the  number  of  times  I  have  seen  such  facts  stated  with 
great  particularity  and  emphasis,  as  an  important  preliminary  of 
narration,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reader  will  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  hearing  that  the  weather  was  cold  and  aaric 
on  the  Fridaj  moniing,  when  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  get  up 
before  dawn  to  aet  off  iirom  Florence  for  Rome. 

Anywhere  but  in  England  and  America,  wMch  are  the  onlj 
two  nnsloyenly  countries  I  have  travelled  in,  it  is  so  awful  and 
tremendous  an  effort  to  start  anything  like  early  in  the  morning 
that  they  always  wake  you  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that 
you  may  have  several  hours  to  think  about  it. 

I  made  many  inquiries  ovemight  about  the  real  time,  that  I 
might  not  come  too  early  nor  too  late*  but  in  time.  It  is  no  use 
struggling  with  destiny  and  lying  diligence  officials.  They  got 
me  out  of  my  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  there  was  any  occasion. 
The  blank  day  dawned  upon  the  office,  waiting-room,  luggage- 
store,  and  coach-house,  which  all  seemed  united  in  one  vast  fire- 
lit  den,  where  numerous  persons,  much  bundled  in  trLuelling 
wraps  and  in  various  degrees  of  anxiety  about  luggage,  were 
assembled  to  smoke,  and  wonder,  and  fret,  and  make  inquiries 
when  the  diligence  would  start. 

About  seven  we  trundled  leisurely  away  to  the  railway  station, 
where  it  took  us  an  hour  to  get  our  luggage  on  its  truck,  and  start 
Ibr  Geneva  by  the  eight  o'clock  train.  And  to  this  end  they  in- 
sisted on  my  getting  up  at  five  oVloefc  in  the  morning,  on  seeing  the 
diligence  perched  at  the  office,  and  hoisted  at  the  station,  when  I 
might  perfecUy  well  have  got  up  at  seven  and  come  to  my  railway 
carriage  in  a  cab  after  breiScfast.  ^ 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  make  the  reader  share  my 
troubles  and  uncomforts,  except  as  far  as  he  wants  to  be  aware  of 
the  real  uncomforts,  and  angers,  and  heart-burnings  of  travel.  They 
say  tyranny  breeds  tyranny,  and  I  beheve  it ;  for  the  greatest  tyranny 
I  have  experienced  in  my  life  has  been  from  locomotive  function- 
aries, and  nothing  has  ever  so  much  made  me  envy  Tiberius  and 
Nero  as  the  desire  of  punishing  to  my  heart's  content  some  of 
these  worthies  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

A  little  justice  in  one's  cause  greatly  sweetens  revenge,  which 
is  the  most  luxurious  kind  of  cruelly  :  and  if  I  were  a  wicked 
tyrant  in  want  of  amusement,  I  should  wish  for  no  better  than  to 
travel  through  Italy  in  disguise,  and  cause  every  landlord,  voi- 
turier,  and  custom-house  officer,  who  cheated,  extortioned,  or  in- 
sulted me,  to  be  whipped  as  much  as  he  deserved. 

There  certainly  is  something  very  charming  in  the  idea  of  an 
Insolent  oppressor  suddenly  being  converted  into  a  shrinking 
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Ticlim  voder  the  lash.  A  crisp  aadYigorons  revulsion  of  contrast 
'ii  bich  must  make  it  pleasant  to  see  the  wretches  beaten.  1  think 
the  tyrants  of  old  must  have  found  it  difficult,  among  all  the  cereful 
senrility  of  their  dependents,  to  get  angiy  enough  to  take  mnch 

pleasure  in  the  cruel  things  they  did. 

Their  wholesale  murders  were  like  Nero's  fly-killing — a  mere 
amusement  of  ill-tempered  leisure ;  not  a  skilful  usurpatiou  of, 
God's  most  terrible  attribute — "  Vengance  is  mine  :  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.""  In  order  to  enjoy  tyranny,  you  must  be  just  as 
far  as  you  can  see  justice.  Your  crime  and  your  condemnation 
should  only  be  in  your  exercising  a  function  at  all,  for  which  all 
mortal  men  are  incompetent. 

Still  there  must  be  a  great  pleasure  in  unlimited  wiliuhiess. 
Haroun  al  Raschid  is  the  only  man  in  history  who  understood  how 
to  be  a  king.  Bat  tbe  Ambun  Nights  are  not  pieciselj  history, 
nor  is  Bagdad  precisely  Rome. 

The  train  rattled  along  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  skirting  under 
pictnresqne  Tillages  on  the  hill-brows,  mnning  through  hoary  olive 
grores  and  wintry  rineyardSy  with  bare  gnarled  trunks  like  hiber- 
nating serpents  which  the  cold  had  stifoied  in  writhing  agony. 
About  five  hours  brought  as  to  Sienna,  a  picturesque  old  city  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  witli  turrets,  and  spices,  and  battlements,  which 
reminded  me  a  little  of  Toledo. 

But  as  it  does  not  resemble  Toledo  very  much,  and  it  wotild  be 
a  roundabout  manner  of  describing  Sienna  to  tell  you  what  Toledo 
is  like,  I  will  leave  you  to  build  both  these  cities  in  your  imagina- 
tions, at  random  with  the  ramparts,  and  spires,  and  turrets,  and 
hill  tuj)s  1  have  supplied  you  with,  as  children  of  architectural 
tastes  build  on  the  carpet  with  their  wooden  bricks. 

Our  diligence  was  dismounted  from  its  truck,  and  we  were 
driven  to  the  office,  where  we  were  informed  that  we  had  an  hour- 
and-a-half  to  dine  and  see  the  cathedral,  and  that  the  conveyance 
would  call  for  us  at  the  Albergo  dTnghilterra.  We  were  committed 
to  tlie  charge  of  a  very  rapid  boy  of  about  eleven  years,  who 
hurried  us  off  onr  legs,  especially  me,  who  was  encombered  with 
my  heavy  Spaniah  doak,  for  it  had  oome  on  raining,  which  iaA 
not  however  prevent  its  being  exceedingly  hot. 

After  walking  a  considerable  way  up  and  down  steep  and  slopj^y 
streets,  we  came  to  a  broad  and  noble  flight  of  steps,  and  went  in 
under  a  magnificently  gigantic  archway  into  the  caUiedral  precinct, 
which  appears  to  have  been  begun  on  too  grand  a  scale  to  be 
finished.  Though  unfinished,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it.  The 
outside  is  sculptured  in  parti-coloured  marbles,  black  and  red, 
and  white  and  yellow.  There  is  a  fine  tall  tower,  something  like 
the  Giralda  at  Seville,  only  of  black  and  white  marble. 

The  inside  is  richly  ornamented — mosaic  floor,  azure  roof, 
golden -starred  frescoes  by  Rafael  and  Pinturicchio  when  they 
were  young.  Their  portraits  appear  in  most  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  be  mere  boys— one  wondering  how  they  managed  to  get 
the  job,  which  however  they  executed  very  respectably  for  their 
age. 
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When  we  came  out  it  was  raining  torrents  ; — the  broad  flight  of 
steps  was  converted  into  a  cataract,  and  the  streets  into  rivers. 
My  shoes,  which  had  been  wet  the  day  before,  and  overbaked 
during  the  night  on  the  top  of  my  bed-room  stove,  in  which  I  had 
piled  up  all  the  remainder  of  my  basket  of  wood,  now  fairly  broke 
up.    1  never  suffered  so  complete  a  shoe-wreck. 

They  were  an  old  pair,  originally  of  white  leather,  made  in 
Seville.  They  had  ridden  and  walked  bj  the  side  of  my  weary 
and  stumbling  pony  over  a  tkoiisaiid  miles  of  the  rough  roads  of 
Spun.  Thqr  bad  lost  their  original  baff  cdoiur  ia  HSm  bogs  and 
tnif  of  aiboftcoiof  a)iiiiidiediiiilesiiioie<if80iiiaof  thei^ 
moimtains  of  InTeraess-shire,  after  which  tbcjr  were  blacked  by 
inif1ti%i* 

Their  long  and  ercDtfol  coune  of  service  on  mf  wandering  iset 

teimiaated  in  Sienna.  Here  I  boog^  a  rough  strng  pair  of  msset 
boots,  and  taking  the  silver  buttons  out  of  the  mangled  remains^ 
I  left  them  in  the  shoemaker's  shop  almost  safe,  I  think,  from  any 
future  profanation  by  unwortbv  feet,  anwaarable  and  tmnmndable. 

We  dined  badly  and  in  a  hurry.  My  compagnon  de  voyage, 
who  had  been  presented  to  me  the  night  before  at  the  fable  d'hdte 
of  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  was  a  mild  and  amiable  young  Piedmontese 
doctor,  who  had  studied  in  Paris.  He  was  unfortunately  very 
voluble  and  dull,  and  ))referred  saying  the  immense  number  of 
common  place  things  he  had  to  say  in  bad  French,  instead  of  bad 
Italian  or  good  Piedmontese,  which  were  the  other  languages  he 
had  at  his  command.  1  therefore  took  the  earliest  opportunity  o* 
going  to  sleep, and  let  him  turn  his  conversational  profuseness  upon 
the  conductor. 

Our  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  banquette,  and  as  the  night  was 
nuiist  and  windy  and  cold,  and  the  hmq^tU  is  espiessly  eaten* 
lated  to  scoop  up  as  mnch  of  the  weather  as  it  can  hold,  we  none 
of  ns  psssed  our  night  very  agveeably.  I  periwps  came  off  the 
best,  railed  in  the  Imvy  folds  my  o^»e,  and  bandaged  as  to  aqr 
head  and  shoulders  in  a  large  plaid. 

It  grew  colder  and  colder  till  we  lopped  the  ridge  of  some 
Apennine  spur  at  Radico£Emi.  Here  we  stopped  to  drink  some 
cirft  au  laity  and  I  recruited  my  wasted  stock  of  caloric  by  dancing 
a  violent  hornpipe  in  the  hotel  kiu^en  before  the  biasing  chimney. 
The  y>eoplc  of  course  thought  roe  mad,  but  were  not  much  sur- 
prised, seeing  that  1  was  an  Englishman. 

Day  broke  upon  us  as  we  came  down  on  the  great  lake  of  Bol- 
sena,  which  I  took  for  the  sea  at  first,  only  that  it  had  no  ships 
upon  it,  and  did  not  look  blue  enough  for  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  market  day  at  Viterbo,  and  the  crowds  of  picturesque  peasants 
had  a  cast  of  the  Andalusiaii  character  of  costume,  but  more  shabby 
and  vagabontlish.  Cloaks  and  fajas  and  blue  breeches,  and  stout 
leather  leggings,  not  so  shapely,  nor  embroidered  like  the  majo 
botine. 

Soon  we  were  on  the  long  lerds  of  the  Campagna,  witii  no 
mountains,  except  a  peak  or  two  hers  aoid  theie  m  the  distance^ 

which,  as  they  appeared,  were  made  subjects  of  appeal  to  the  coa» 
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ductor  bj  a  dUnmii  tntTeller  m  the  cattpd,  who  always  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  not  teaele. 
The  CnpagDa  di  Roma  ie  a  diy  brown  pkiii»  witfi  very  Mttfe 


Here  and  tb«re  aie  Mngaid  fiune  and  ehabb j  TiBigea,  h«l  iC 
noBtlj  affords,  I  should  tlmd^  soMwhat  iadiaeient  pastme  to 
gicat  herds  of  eat^  and  goats. 

I  was  in  hopes  we  might  get  to  Rome  hj  siinsel«  and  had  in* 
diatmcl  hopes  of  seeing  St.  Peter's  and  the  Colosseum,  and  the 
temples  of  the  Foram  and  the  Tarpmn  Rock,  and  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  all  grouped  on  seren  eonTenieot  hills,  with  the  ancient 
river  flowing  among  their  bases — the  whole  lit  with  the  golden 
glory  of  a  real  Italian  sunset,  and  reflected  in  the  yellow  ripples. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  the  idea  most  people  bring  to  Rome,  to  be 
dashed  to  ]noccs  in  the  Corso.  The  sun  set,  however,  before  St. 
Peter's  dome  had  arisen,  and  it  was  dark  when,  descending  a  slope, 
we  saw  the  dim  lights  of  Rome  sprinkled  in  the  distance.  Rome ! 
It  is  a  great  word  ;  and  he  who  sees  those  dim  lights  lying  beneath 
him  for  the  first  time  and  says  to  himself,  "  That  is  Rome,"'  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  in  his  breast  many  grand  and  shadowy  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  for  tlie  substance  of  which  the  curious  reader  is 
lefemd  to  OoldsBith^s  Abridgment 

The  gaunt  diadows  of  the  Fofom  hepi  ua  anrastd  for  a  whil^ 
tin  we  ploDged  thioogh  a  loftjr  aidiwaj,  and  treadled  along  a 
hoUow  seaading  bridge,  orer  whose  parapets  ^we  could  see  the 
stira  reflected  in  Tlbo'iB  rolKng  ripples.  A  nile  or  two  of 
straight  road,  lined  with  a  gradually  thickening  suburb— theie  ie 
a  light  at  the  end  of  it ;  that  light  hangs  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
the  gate  by  which  we  shall  enter  Rone. 

The  light  grows  nearer;  another  annate,  and  our  wheels  and 
hoofs  echo  beneath  the  vault — we  emerge  in  the  vast  Piazsa  del 
Popolo  on  the  other  side,  and  stop  to  give  up  onr  passports. 

We  are  in  Rome  !  Where  is  lh(^  Colosseum,  where  is  the 
Vatican,  where  is  St.  Peter's,  where  are  the  temples  and  columns  ? 
This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way  ;  a  great  round  handsomely  paved 
place,  with  a  fountain  in  the  teiitre,  and  terraced  gardens,  and 
great  hotels,  and  lofty  abutting  ends  of  diverging  streets, — it 
would  be  an  excellent  entrance  for  Brussels  or  Birmingham^  but  it 
is  shockingly  modem  for  Rome. 

One  feels  that  Rome  ought  to  be  entered  by  a  low,  heavy, 
frowning  Etruscan  portal,  surmounted  by  the  she-wolf  and  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  done  from  the  Hie  by  a  sculptor  of  the  period,  the 
whole  thing  looking  like  a  crosa  between  the  entranee  to  an 
Egyptiaa  t«nb  and  Temple  Bar.  Or  atanj  rate,  if  you  cooldiiol 
hore  a  gateway  of  the  regal  or  republican  period,  the  least  that 
eoold  be  dccentlT  offeied  to  welcome  a  dBatingnisbed  Ibreigner  m 
hie  arrhral  wodd  be  a  trhimphal  aieh  of  Titas  or  Tn^,  flaahed 
by  a  mined  temple  or  two. 


Not  in  the  least;  we  cross  the  great  yawning  Piazza,  and  enter 
a  long  straight  street  ef  h>fty  hofMMSy  which  aright  be  the  Roe  de  hi 
FSriz* 
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Theie  was  only  a  formal  ezanuoation  of  our  luggage  at  the 
diKgeDce  office.  Indeed^  from  the  general  beharionr  of  the 
police  ajMl  dotume  on  the  road,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aajing 
that  the  Pope  Is  a  gentleman,  which  I  saj  with  the  more  en* 
thnatasm,  because  I  have  since  experienced  a  remarkable  con-> 
tiast  in  the  armed  mendicancy  of  similar  officials  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  so  Uiat  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  make  out  the  same 
certificate  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  the  Second. 

My  dull  doctor  recommended  the  Albergo  Cesaij,  and  as  I  knew 
no  other  I  went  there,  though  I  neither  valued  his  recommendation 
nor  his  company  greatly.  On  om*  way,  walking  behind  our  lug- 
gage-barrow, at  one  side  of  a  crooked  piazza,  we  came  upon  a 
solemn  grey  fagade  of  fine  worn  columns,  with  a  broad,  deep, 
simple  pediment,  casting  a  great  shade  behind  the  moonlit  shafts. 

Here  was  a  ghost  of  the  old  Rome  of  Goldsmith's  Abridgment 
(which  1  had  forgotten  all  about  in  common  modern  metropolitan 
cares  for  lodging  and  supper),  stalking;  in  upon  me  round  the 
comer  to  startle  me  unawares.  * 

'While  I  was  gazing  with  a  sort  of  awe-struck  shudder  on  the 
first  real  old  temple  of  ah  exploded  hut  unforgotten  race  of  goda^ 
the  first  real  confirmation  in  solid  granite  I  had  ever  seen  of  a  onee 
living  helief  in  those  quaint  fables  we  used  to  read  in  Kmghtley'a 
Mythology  and  Lempriere's  Dictionary,  the  doctor  had  already 
made  inquiries  of  the  porter,  and  the  porter  had  informed  him  th^ 
it  was  the  Pantheon^a  piece  of  intelligence  which  was  given  and 
received  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had  been  the  Royal 
£xchange. 

But,  good  heavens !  am  I  going  to  pretend  to  do  the  enthusiastic  ? 
Though  it  takes  a  sentence  or  two  to  explain  to  you,  it  was  only  a 
gleam  of  moonlight  enthusiasm  and  a  look  over  my  shoulder  with- 
out stopping,  and  I  trudged  away  ai'ter  my  portmanteau  and 
towards  my  supper  like  the  rest  of  the  company. 

We  came  to  the  Albergo  Cesarj — I  stood  guard  over  the  luggage 
while  the  doctor  went  up  to  get  rooms,  the  porter  carrying  some 
of  his  things,  which  he  caused  to  be  deposited  in  the  best  room  he 
could  ilnd,  leaving  me  to  put  up  with  a  very  bad  one,  very  high  up, 
for  it  was  carnival  time  and  Rome  veiy  fiilL  Now  I  think  fair  play 
is  a  jewel,  and  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman  he  would  have  tossed  up 
for  dioice  of  apartments ;  therefore  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think 
it  very  discreditable  on  my  part,  that  (when  I  unexpectedly  turned 
out  a  greater  swell  m  Rome  than  he  might  have  thought  from  my 
multifarious  smuggling  style  of  get-up  in  travelling),  I  snubbed 
him  a  little,  which  he  took  patiently,  and  did  not  encourage  hia 
acquaintance  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  at  all  tronUeiome  to  me. 

f  am  sorry  I  was  so  little  generous,  for  he  was  an  inofi'ensive 
animal,  and  a  little  forlorn  in  Rome;  but  I  someway  felt  un- 
grateful to  destiny  for  sending  me  so  uninteresting  a  travelling 
companion,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  brooding  fear  lest  he  might  stick 
to  me  for  good  and  go  on  to  Naples  in  the  same  diligence.  I  was 
reserved  for  another  fate,  and  Apollo  subsequently  relieved  me  of 
him  without  my  finding  out  exactly  when.   This  evening,  how- 
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«rer,  we  dined  together  at  a  nasty  little  restaurant  oTer  the  waj^ 
«nd  retired  early,  neither  of  us  hariog  alepi  much  the  night  befon 

en  the  spur  of  the  Apennine. 

Next  morning,  as  I  went  out  early  to  look  for  other  apartments 
and  showed  a  vigorous  intention  of  shifting  my  quarters,  refusing 
to  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  the  apologetic  waiter  ahout  other 
rooms  which  had  miraculously  become  vacant  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  Senor  Cesarj,  the  master  of  the  Hotel  and  representative  of 
the  Cfesars,  waylaid  me  on  the  stairs  as  I  came  down  with  my 
luggage.  He  was  a  polite,  tall,  stately  man,  who  with  a  profusion 
of  regrets  that  I  had  not  been  lodged  to  my  liking,  and  assurances 
that  it  would  grieve  his  heart  deeply  if  I  went  away  displeased^ 
cntmled  me  to  intpeet  a  commodloas  bed-room  md  sllthig-foom 
on  ilie  int  floor  at  a  wonderAillj  redaced  figare.  The  room 
tnmed  oot  better  and  cheaper  than  anjthing  I  bad  fmmd  m  m^ 
inoming'a  inTestigaUon^  so  I  settled  in  No.  Otto,  Albergo  Cesar|, 
for  good. 

This  matter  being  eonclnded  I  arrayed  myself  in  all  the 
cmmpled  splendour  and  respectability  of  a  firock  coat  made  in 
St.  James-streety  laying  aside  those  loud-patterned  tweed  shooting 

jackets  and  long  waistcoats  and  broadgange  stripe  trowser^,  with 
which  an  Englishman  delights  to  insult  parts  of  the  world  where 
he  does  not  stay  long  enough  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  so 
doinj:^-  I  had  taken  a  warm  bath  to  clear  me  of  the  dust  and 
fever  of  travel  on  my  undress  expedition  for  lodgings,  likewise 
causing  myself  to  be  sliaved,  so  that  now  I  could  walk  out  from 
my  hotel  in  a  cleanly,  ornate,  and  tranquil  condition  of  mind  and* 
body,  to  get  my  breakfast  and  make  acquaintance  with  Rome. 

A  new  city  is  like  a  new  language,  a  mixture  of  Babel  and 
Chaos,  and  both  would  remain  so  much  longer  than  they  do  if  it 
were  not  for  the  grammar  and  the  map.  By  the  way,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  fyr  the  fbtore  to  get  and  keep  a  map  of  evenr 
great  town  I  pass  during  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  hare  the  col- 
lection framed  and  set  up  in  my  study  to  keep  my  cosmopolitan 
recollections  ftedi.  Some  ingenious  critic  may  perhaps  sarcas- 
ti^y  remark  that  I  might  as  well  hare  a  libraiyy  to  watch  the 
style  of  pictorial  decoration,  composed  entirely  of  grammars. 

The  Corso,  which  is  the  Piccadilly  of  Rome,  runs  from  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  at  the  comer  where  you  enter  the  city  to  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  It  is  lined  with  lofty  palaces,  sprinkled  at 
receding  inten'als  of  its  margin  with  rather  ugly  churches.  The 
shops  and  caf(&s  are  French  and  third-rate.  At  one  of  the  latter  I 
got  a  lumpy  and  jelly  cup  of  chocohate,  and  falling  hungrily  upon 
a  sugar-glazed  sort  of  bun  of  brioche  species,  my  teeth  struck  up 
some  masses  of  fat  ham  with  which  the  cake  was  interlarded  along 
with  currants  and  raisins — I  was  greatly  shocked.  "  How  is  Rome 
fallen  from  her  pride  of  luxury  and  civilization,"  I  cried,  "  that  a 
contryman  of  Caractacus  should  come  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  should  offer  him  a  sweet 
bun  with  bits  of  fat  ham  in  it" 

The  next  street,  after  the  Corso,  is  the  Via  Condotti,  connecting 
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it  with  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which,  as  ererybodj  knows  (ex- 
cept such  persons  as  read  Magazine  Travels  for  information 
ahout  threadbare  countries),  is  the  orerflowing  reservoir  of  dis- 
tingiiifilied  Ibreigners  ia  Rooie.  That  Piazza  is  full  of  great 
haU^  vlwie  ^km  etm  Im  w  expowirelj  hemmk  mad  mm 
cseenblf  fed  aad  ivailed  npoft  than  m  any  otlier  capitel  d 


TlwlwiogUiecMe,  the  da*  Condotti  has  filled  itedf  wttb 
•hops  of  jewdij  and  tvmnm  and  enriositiea  to  catch  their  ej«e«aa 
th^  fiaaa  thiough  it  mmy  times  a  day,  and  U  aeena  the  moat 
thnrag  streel  ia  Booie;  the  Kagjiah,  of  ooasMy  caH  it  Coodail- 
atraety  for  short. 

Opposite  the  end  of  this  atioet  which  debouches  in  the  narrower 
end  of  the  Piazza  is  a  curious  old  fbuntain  in  the  (ana  of  a  wateir- 
logged  boat,  beyond  which  rises  a  broad  and  lofty  flight  of  steps 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Pintian  hill  where  it  slopes  down  the  Via 
Sislina  to  the  valley  which  divides  it  from  the  Qnirinal.  The 
steps  are  a  favourite  hauut  of  lame  beggars,  who  can  move  at  a 
wonderful  speed  in  pursuit  of  chanty  on  all  fours.  There  are 
also  the  models,  artificially  picturesque  vagabonds,  carefully  dirtied 
like  a  brand  new  picture  by  one  of  the  old  maaters  and  even 
battered  and  torn  in  the  right  places. 

At  the  top  is  an  obelisque,  at  the  foot  of  which,  if  you  turn  back, 
you  can  see  over  the  roofs  of  the  city  below,  when  beyond  the 
liber,  undiminiabed  by  diataace»  riaea  the  enonaoaa  dome  of  St 
Felei^.  It  hMika,  as  indeed  it  is,  mnch  larger  than  8t.  Paal^ia 
the  (fiatancey  but  it  b  an  aglier  diape.  Theieiaaboldneaaia  the 
setting  OB  of  the  capola,  whoae  baiw  aeena  too  aoiall  for  what  it 
atands  on,  leaving  a  projecting  edge,  wfaieh  with  the  cnpcda  and 
the  croaa  and  baU  nahea  in  the  distance  an  onttne  like  a  annb- 
noscd  Chinese  Janu  with  an  erected  pigtail. 

1  had  a  packet  of  letters  to  delirer  in  the  Via  Sistina,  a  yery 
laige  packet  of  congratulatory  letters,  to  a  yonng  lady  on  her 
marriage,  which  I  was  charged  to  conrey  to  her  sister.  I  con- 
tinued my  way  along  the  Via  Sistina,  which,  like  the  young  lady 
above  mentioned,  shortly  changed  its  name  for  Via  Felice. 

It  descends  upon  the  Piazza  Barbarini,  where  a  twin-tailed  bronze 
Triton  sits  astride  a  gigantic  pair  of  cockleshells,  holding  with 
brawny  arms  a  spiral  shell  to  his  upturned  mouth,  and  with  ])uffed- 
out  cheeks  making  a  great  pretence  of  mythological  marine 
trumpeting ;  but  all  that  comes  of  it  is  a  small  spilling  of  water 
from  the  centre  of  his  couch. 

The  dripping  bivalve  he  bestrides  is  supported  beneath  by  the 
enrly  twisted  tails  of  four  dolphins,  whose  open  mouths  seem 
drinking  at  the  fountain  bason  below.  Handed  aasong  the 
tortoooa  tula  and  anrmonnled  by  a  papal  tiaia  ia  a  acoteheon 
hearing  three  fat  heea  the  bkzon  of  the  Saifoaiini  formerly,  whoae 
palace,  now  lull  of  French  Dragoona,  ia  next  door. 

Passing  along  the  Via  dei  Qoatrofontane,  I  now  aacended  the 
Qnirinal  hill,  where  there  is  a  Papal  palace,  and  a  findy  aitaated 
Piasia  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL  Here  are  fine  atatnea  of  a  couple 
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of  Cokmal  Greek  Warriors,  eadi  leading  a  disproportionately 
liUle  pony,  which  is  evidently  more  for  ornament  than  use,  for  if 
either  of  the  warriors  were  suddenly  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that 
after  holding  these  prancing  little  steeds  for  twenty  or  thirty 
centuries,  ihey  are  entitled  to  a  ride,  their  feet  would  certainly 
touch  the  pedestal  on  either  side.  These  pedestals  state  in  large 
letters  that  the  statues  they  support  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  The  one  by  Phidias  seems  to  have  stood  as  niodcl 
for  that  flattering  likeness  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  which 
the  ladies  of  England  set  up  near  Hyde  Park  Corner;  only  the 
marble  by  Phidias  seems  to  me  so  much  more  grand  and  godlike 
mod  ethereally  elastic  than  that  heavy  man  of  metal  by  the  ladies 
of  England,  whom  they  hare  moreover  encumbered  with  that 
immd  Terd^^riaed  calerole,  that  I  tUnk  they  can  acaicely  be  the 
aaae  heroes,  fbourii  they  certnniT  have  a  fiunilj  likeness. 

At  Monte  CaTaflo  I  descended  from  ihe  higher  le?ds,  whose 
hmr  extends  between  the  Fintian  andVindnal  nfllsysnd  fell  upon  • 
iSbe  fountain  of  Tien,  one  of  the  most  splendid  fountains  of 
Rome,  which  is  certainly  the  most  fouutainous  city  1  have  seen. 

The  FoDtana  Trevi  is  a  great  oblong  building  which  looks  like 
a  palace,  and  fiHs  one  side  of  the  small  piazza  in  which  it  stands. 
Above  are  handsome  rows  of  wmdows,  looking  quite  unconscious 
of  the  turpiter  in  piscem  sort  of  arrangement  in  the  lower  story. 
The  bottom  of  the  palace  slopes  forward  in  a  terrace-flight  of  rock 
work,  beaulifully  imitating  nature.  Not  like  our  dirty  figments  of 
rock-work  made  of  little  fragments  stuccoed  together,  but  huge 
blocks  so  cunningly  joined,  tliat  the  broad  solid  masses  they  form 
would  never  be  .suspected  of  having  been  put  together. 

The  rough  surface,  however,  which  seems  moulded  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  Titanic  times,  is  wreathed  and  festouncd  w  itii  lilies 
and  aquatic  weeds,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  stone  on 
which  they  are  carved.  Crowding  the  dark  mass  of  dripping 
rock  are  an  immense  company  of  white  marble  Nereids  and  Tri- 
tonsy  wit)i  spouting  dolphins  and  flowing  urns,  making  the  whole 
temce-lKc^  one  broad  gush  and  splash. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  stanas  Neptune  on  his  car.  He  is 
reiy  large,  and  seems  to  be  peifoimiiig  a  sort  of  pirouette  expres- 
we  of  the  gurgitous  character  of  his  dinnitj* 
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THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES 

THE  FIFTH.* 

BT  F.  MIOMST. 
AUTHOR  09  **nn  nnoRT  ov  m&et,  Quinr  or  Mon.' 

On  his  departure  from  Bnrgos,  Charles  the  Fifth  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  escorted  him,  with  a 
guard  of  honour,  as  far  as  Valladolid.  The  whole  road  was 
thronged  by  the  nobles  and  people  who  had  come  out  to  see  their 
sovereign  for  the  last  time.  He  spent  the  night  successively  at 
Celada,  Palenzuela,  Torquemada,  Duefias,  and  Cabezon.  At  the 
last-mentioned  place  he  found  his  grandson,  Don  Carlos,  with 
whom  he  supped  and  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  This 
young  prince,  by  the  vehemence  of  his  desires,  the  passionate 
haughtiness  of  his  character,  and  an  impatience  to  obey,  which 
was  fated  ere  long  to  change  into  an  ambition  to  command, 
already  gare  indications  of  tbose  qualities  which  afterwards  led 
him  to  so  prematare  and  tragical  an  end*  He  eonld  condescend 
to  no  respectfulness  of  demeanour^  and  bow  to  no  forms  of  eti- 
quette. He  gave  the  name  of  brother  to  his  father,  and  that  of 
Mther  to  his  grandfather.  He  found  it  impossible  to  stand  before 
them  for  any  time  with  bare  head,  and  cap  in  hand.  He  gave 
signs  of  the  most  alarming  ferocity  of  disposition,  and  took  delight 
in  roasting  alive  the  hares  and  other  animals  which  he  had  caught 
while  hunting.  When  he  had  learned  that  the  children  sprung 
from  his  father's  recent  marriage  to  the  Queen  of  England  would 
inherit  not  only  that  kingdom,  but  also  the  Netherlands,  he 
said  boldly  that  he  would  take  care  to  prevent  them,  and  would 
fight  them  for  it.  He  coveted  everything  he  saw.  Happening 
to  catch  sight  of  a  small  portable  chafing-clish,  which  was  used 
every  evening  during  the  journey,  to  warm  the  Emperor's  bed- 
room, in  the  chimueyless  land  of  Spain,  he  longed  ardently  to 
possess  it,  and  asked  his  grandfather  for  it,  who  replied,  "  You 
shall  have  it  when  I  am  dead." 

His  preceptor,  Don  Honorato  Juan,  stroTe  to  moderate  this  im- 
petoosity  by  study,  which  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  rmXy 
explained  to  him  Cicero's  treatise  De  Offieik^  to  which  the  war- 
like child  greatly  preferred  violent  exercises  or  stories  of  tattles. 
He  eagerly  questioned  his  grandfather  about  his  Tarions  cam- 
paigns and  enterprizes.  ^  The  Emperor  related  them  to  him  in 
detuly  and  he  listened  with  extraordinary  attention.  When  the 
Emperor  came  to  narrate  his  flight  from  Innspruck  before  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  his  grandson  told  him  he  was  satisfied  with 
aO  that  he  had  heard  up  to  that  point,  but  that,  if  he  had  been  in 
such  a  position,  he  would  never  hare  fled.   The  Emperor  staled 
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hat  the  want  of  money,  the  absence  of  his  troops,  and  the  state 
of  his  health  had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  Never  mind,''  said 
Don  Carlos,  "  I  would  never  have  fled."  "But,"  continued  the 
Emperor,  "  if  a  great  number  of  your  pages  had  tried  to  take  you 
prisoner,  and  you  liad  found  yourscll'  alone,  would  you  not  have 
iaeen  forced  to  fly  in  order  to  escape  from  them?"  "No,"  re- 
peated the  young  prince  angrily,  *'  1  would  not  have  fled  on  any 
account.'*  The  Emperor  laughed  a  great  deal  at  this  sally,  and 
seemed  delighted  by  it.  But  he  was  less  pleased  hj  other  mani- 
festations of  character;  and  we  are  told  that,  alarmed  at  the  man- 
ners and  inclinations  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy,  he  said  to  his  sister,  Eleanor,  **  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
▼eiy  restless;  his  countenance  and  temper  do  not  please  me,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  he  may  become  in  time."* 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vasques, 
came  to  Cabezon  to  receive  his  orders,  and  informed  him,  in  a 
long  interview  whic  h  he  had  with  him,  of  the  position  of  afl'airs 
since  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands.  The  I^^mperor  did  not 
start  until  after  dinner  for  ^  alladolid,  which  he  entered  in  the 
evening.  He  was  received  very  quietly  in  the  palace  by  his 
daii'^'litcr,  who,  as  he  had  himself  ordained,  was  awaiting  liim, 
surrounded  by  her  ladies,  in  the  royal  chamber.  The  Constable 
and  Admiral  of  Castik*,  the  Dukes  of  Nagera,  Sesa,  and  Magueda, 
the  Count  of  Benavente,  the  Marquis  of  Astorga,  and  other 
grandees,  .ill  the  prelates  who  were  at  court  at  the  time,  the 
members  of  the  different  councils  of  state,  the  corrcgidor  of  the 
town,  and  the  members  of  the  ayuntamiento,  came  in  turns  to 
kiss  his  hands.  But  he  expressed  a  wish  that  a  solemn  reception 
should  be  given  to  the  (^leens  his  sisters,  who  followed  him  at 
the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  and  arrived  on  the  following  day. 

He  spent  fourteen  days  at  Valladolid,  and  then  resumed  his 
journey  to  Estremadura.'  On  the  4th  of  November,  after  having 
eaten  in  public,  he  separated  with  extreme  tenderness  from  his 
daughter  the  Regent  of  Spain,  from  the  Prince  his  grandson,  and 
irom  the  Queens  his  sisters,  and  left  Valladolid  at  about  half-past 
Uiree  o^clock,  without  permitting  any  of  the  grandees,  prelates, 
gentlemen,  councillors,  or  court-oflicers  who  rode  otit  with  him 
to  accompany  him  any  farther  than  the  Puerta  del  Campo.  He 
took  with  him  only  a  small  escort  of  cavalrv  and  forty  halberdiers, 
who,  under  the  orders  of  their  lieutenant,  were  to  follow  him  as 
fer  as  the  village  of  Xarandilla,  in  that  valley  at  the  head  of  which 
rose  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  On  the  5tij,  he  entered  Medina  del 
Campo,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  famous  money-broker,  named 
Rodrif^o  de  Duefias.  This  person,  wishing  to  make  a  display  of 
his  wealth,  and  doubtless  thinking  he  would  thereby  render  him- 
self more  agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  placed  a  brnscro  of  massive 
p:old  in  his  room,  and,  instead  of  charcoal,  fdled  it  with  the  finest 
Ceylon  cinnamon.  This  ostentation  displeased  Charles  the  1  ilih, 
who  did  not  like  the  smeU  of  the  cinnamon ;  so  he  not  only 
refused  to  admit  the  sumptuous  money-broker  of  the  fairs  of 
Medina  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  ordered  that,  to  lower  his  pride,  he 
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should  be  paid  for  everythinpf  that  he  had  furnished.  On  the  6th, 
when  the  Emperor  reached  Horcajo  de  ]as  Torres,  he  said  to  his 
servants,  "  Thanks  to  our  Lord,  heneeforward  I  shall  have  no 
more  visits  or  receptions."  He  travelled  on  by  short  stages  for 
five  days,  sleeping:  on  the  7th  at  Penaranda  de  Bracaraoute,  on 
the  8th  at  Alaraz,on  the  9th  atOallejos  de  Solmeron,  and  the  10th 
at  Barco  de  Avila;  on  the  evening  ot  the  11th  he  arrived  at  Tor- 
navacas,  near  the  Rio  Xertc,  in  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  which 
se])arated  him  from  the  Vera  of  I'lasencia.  Here  he  amused  him- 
self by  seeing  the  villagers  fishing  by  torchlight  for  some  excellent 
trout,  which  he  afterwards  ate  for  his  supper. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  having  carefully  examined  the 
locality,  he  determined  to  cross  the  mountains,  instead  of  travelling 
round  by  their  base.  It  would  have  taken  him  four  days  to 
descend  the  Talley  of  the  Xerte  as  far  as  Plasencia,  and  then  to 
return  again  up  the  Vera ;  whereas,  in  a  single  day,  he  could  go 
from  Tomavacas  to  Xarandilla  by  trarernng  a  narrow  and  steep 
pass  which  opened  throut^h  tlic  mountains  to  the  left  of  the  river 
and  village  of  Xerte,  and  which  was  called  the  Puerto  Novo.  He 
resolved  to  proceed  firom  the  one  valley  into  the  other  by  this 
rotigh  track,  which  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  the  £m- 
peror's  Pass.  The  transit  was  neither  convenient  nor  easy  for 
him,  in  his  weak  and  gouty  condition.  The  road,  if  road  it  could 
be  called,  ran  across  the  beds  of  toircnts  whieli  fell  impetuously 
firom  the  peaks  and  hollows  of  the  Sierra  which  extended  towards 
the  west.  A  number  of  precipitous  crags  had  been  laid  bare  by 
the  waters,  and  forests  of  large  cliestnut  trees  covered  the  hill- 
sides, and  rose  proudly  towards  the  sun.  At  every  step  danger- 
ous chasms  and  sleep  ascents  occurred.  The  iMnperor  boldly 
risked  the  journey.  A  number  of  the  inhabitanLs  of  the  valley 
preceded  him  with  pickaxes  and  spades  to  render  the  road  a  little 
jess  impracticable.  Another  party  joyfully  took  it  in  turn  to  carry 
him  in  nis  litter  or  in  a  chair,  acccvding  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage  became  more  or  less  great.  Quixada,  pike  in  hand, 
walked  by  his  side,  and  never  left  him,  though  it  oevolved  upon 
him  to  direct  all  the  labours  and  movements  of  the  march.  When 
the  Emperor  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  from  which  the 
Vera  of  Plasencia  is  clearly  visible,  he  gazed  at  it  for  some  time 
in  sUencc,  and  then  turning  his  eyes  northwards,  towards  the 
gorge  which  he  had  just  traversed,  he  said,  ^'This  is  the  last  pass 
I  shall  ever  go  through,  except  that  of  death. 

The  descent  of  the  gorge  was  less  difficult  than  the  ascent  had 
been,  and  tlie  Emperor  arrived  in  very  good  time  at  Xarandilla,  • 
at  the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Oropesa,  in  which  he  took  up  his 
abode  until  the  residence  which  had  been  built  for  him  at  Yuste 
should  be  ready  to  receive  him.  That  very  evenijig  he  ate  some 
eels,  wliich  his  daughterhad  s'  nt  liim  ;  liis  liealtli  and  temper  were 
equally  good.  Quixada  and  CJaztelu  w  rote  t<>  Valladolid: — ^*  The 
Kmperor  has  a  good  colour;  he  eats  and  chinks  ])erfecllv well.  .  . 
Tlie  apartment  which  he  occupies  pleases  liim  greatly  ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  his  bedroom  by  a  sheltered  corridor  ou  which  the 
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sun  shines  all  the  day.  The  Emperor  spends  most  of  his  time 
there,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  view,  a<^ieeably  diversified  with 
firuit-trees  and  grass-plots  ;  he  has  below  him  a  garden  from  which 
ascends  and  may  be  smelt  the  perfume  of  orange- trees,  citrons, 
and  other  flowers.  The  Emperor  is  very  well  satisfied;  and  for 
some  days  will  not  go  to  fMioe  ftt  the  nooastery.** 

Notwithstanding  Uie  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  mountain,  on 
iStie  side  of  which  the  monastery  of  Yoste  was  tmilt,  appeared  from 
a  distance  to  he  entirely  envdoped  in  fogs,  llie  seirants  of 
Chailes  the  Fiilhy  when  they  saw  from  Xafandilla  the  convent, 
abont  which  the  people  of  the  neighhonrhood  gare  a  Teiy  un- 
ikronrahle  report,  snnonnded  by  mist  and  vapour,  did  not  believe 
that  his  residence  there  would  be  either  as  agreeable  or  as  health- 
f\i]  as  he  had  snpposed  when  in  Flanders.  **  Although  we  have 
had,"  wrote  Gaztelii,  several  very  fine  days,  and  even  hot  days 
on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  never  have  the  fogs  left 
the  place  on  which  the  monastery  is  built.  It  is  not  possible  for 
that  side  of  the  hill  not  to  be  damp ;  even  here  storms  are  frequent 
and  r.iins  abundant.  All  this  is  unsnited  to  the  indispositions  of 
his  Majesty.  Eventually  we  expect  that  be  will  be  unable  to 
reside  there.*^ 

The  autumn  rains  soon  came  on,  which  the  Emperor  had  already 
encountered  in  his  joiirnry  through  the  Asturias,  and  which  fell 
there  abundantly  and  incrssiinlly.  **  It  rains  dreadfully,"  wrote 
Quixada  and  Gazteln,  on  the  18th  of  November,  "  and  when  the 
water  ceases  to  fall,  such  thick  fogs  arise,  that  you  cannot  see  any 
one  at  twelve  paces*  distance.**  The  Emperor  soon  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  a  temperature  so  nnfitvonrable  to  his  infirmities. 
Be  was  obliged  to  have  reconne  to  his  travelling-stove  to  warm 
his  room,  and  to  wear  a  long  wustcoat  of  taffeta,  stuffed  with 
dder-dowui  which  was  at  once  fight  and  warm.  It  was  made 
upon  the  model  of  two  eider-down  coverlids,  lined  with  silk,  which 
he  bad  reccive<l  firom  his  daughter  at  Barco  de  Avila,  and  with 
which  he  had  been  so  much  delighted,  that  he  had  requested  a 
dressing-gown  and  jacket  of  the  same  material. 

Tlie  rain  did  not  cease.  The  attendants  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
became  low-spirited  and  discouraged  ;  the  village  in  which  he  had 
established  himself  with  his  suite  was  poor  and  ill-supplied  with 
provisions  ;  moat  was  very  scarce,  the  bread  was  bad,  and  nothing 
was  really  good  but  the  chestnuts.  The  trout  which  were  caught 
for  the  Emperor's  table  on  fast-days  were  exceedingly  small,  and 
Quixada  requested  Vasquez  not  to  forget  to  send  a  supply  of  rich 
fish  bv  the  couriers  who  went  everv  week  from  Valladolid  to  Lis- 
bon,  and  who  henceforward  received  orders  to  jiass  through  Xaran- 
dilla.  Quixada  was  in  despair  for  his  master,  when  he  sa^v  what 
sort  of  a  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  abode.  "I  tell  you,"he  wrote 
to  Vasquez,  on  the  20th  of  November,  "that  more  rain  falls  here 
in  a  single  hour  than  at  YatladoHd  in  a  whole  day.  It  is  a  damp 
place ;  above  or  below  there  is  always  fog,  and  on  the  mountains 

plenty  of  snow  The  people  of  this  village  say  that 

the  monastery  is  still  more  humad,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  say  that, 
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if  it  is  equally  so,  his  Majesty  will  iind  himself  very  badly  off  there 
It  appears  that  there  is  no  cultivable  land  round  about  it,  and  that 
there  are  much  fewer  orange  and  citron  trees  than  we  were  led  to 
suppose.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  been  to  see  the  place,  return 
very  much  discontented  with  it.  His  Majesty  was  to  have  gone 
thither  yesterday,  but  it  rained  so  heavily,  that  he  was  not  able." 
Returning  to  this  subject  in  his  letter  of  the  23rd,  Quixada  gave  a 
frightful  description  of  the  monasterv,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
those  who  liad  visited  it,  and  added,  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
Emperor  would  settle  there  until  he  saw  him  fixed  in  that  abode. 
"  The  place,"  he  said, "  is  not  at  all  suited  to  his  Majesty,  who  seeks 
coolness  during  the  summer,  and  warmth  in  winter.  That  which 
is  most  prejudicial  to  his  health  is  cold  and  dampness."  When 
any  representations  on  this  subject  were  made  to  the  Emperor,  he 
iraperturbably  replied,  "  That  he  had  always  observed,  in  every 
part  of  Spain,  that  it  becane  cold  and  rainy  in  the  winter-time.'* 

At  length,  the  weather  having  cleared  up  a  little,  the  Emperor 
paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery  on  the  25th  of  November.  He 
found  it  much  better  than  report  had  stated,  and  expressed  him- 
self very  well  contented  with  its  arrangements.  He  had  pre- 
viously sent  for  the  Prior- gen  era].  Fray  Juan  de  Ortega,  to  Xaran- 
dilla;  and  although  he  had  at  first  appeared  disposed  to  settle 
there  with  only  seventeen  attendants,  he  now  gave  orders  that 
chambers  should  be  prepared  for  twenty  servants  and  twenty 
masters.  His  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  accounts  sent  to  Valladolid  of  the  unsuitableness 
of  such  a  resi<k'nce  to  the  dilapidated  health  of  the  Emperor, 
wrote  to  entreat  him  not  to  proceed  to  Yuste.  But  Charles  the 
Fifth,  applying  to  the  monastery  the  proverb  which  Spanish  imagi- 
nation had  derived  from  the  C'id's  encounter  witli  the  lion,  jocosely 
replied:  **  No  en  el  leon  inn  bravo  coma  le pintan — the  lion  is  not 
so  terrible  as  he  is  painted.*' 

He  did  not,  however,  remove  thither  at  once  ;  the  internal 
arrangements  which  were  being  made  at  Yuste,  and  his  own 
indispositions,  which  again  made  their  appearance,  detained  him 
for  nearly  three  months  al  Xarandilhu  There  he  was  visited 
successively  by  the  Count  of  Oropeza,  and  his  brother,  Don 
Francesco  de  Toledo,  the  Duke  of  Escalona,  the  Count  of 
Olivares,  Don  Fadrique  de  Zuiiiga,  Marquis  de  Mirabel,  Don 
Alonzo  de  Baeza,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  personages, 
who  were  desirous  of  bidding  their  old  master  a  last  farewell. 
Two  visits  by  which  he  was  more  particularly  delighted,  were 
those  of  the  Commendador-mayor  of  Alcantara,  Don  Luis  de 
Avila  y  Zuniga,  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  the  last  wars  of 
Germany,  and  related  their  history  in  brilliant  and  dignified 
narrative,  and  of  his  old  friend,  the  reverend  Father  Francisco 
Borja.  The  latter  was  then  building,  for  the  Society  of  .lesus,  a 
college  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Plasencia,  from  whence  he 
came  several  times  to  see  the  i^mperor,  with  whom  be  bad  long 
conversations  on  religious  topics. 

At  length,  every  necessary  preparation  having  been  made  ibr 
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hb  raeeption,  Charles  the  Filth  left  the  Castle  of  Xarandilla, 
and  femoTed  to  the  monasteiy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  drd  of 
Febraar)r,  1557,  he  took  leave  of  those  servants  who  were  not  to 

accompany  him  into  his  retirement,  of  the  Count  de  Reuss,  of  M, 
J)'Aubremont,  and  of  more  than  ninety  Flemings,  Buri^iindians, 
and  Italians,  who  had  escorted  him  from  Hrussels  to  Xarandilla, 
In  addition  to  the  salaries  due  to  them,  they  had  eacli  received 
from  him  presents  in  testimony  of  his  satisfaction  and  as  nie- 
inenloes  of  his  friendship.  On  llie  very  threshuhl  of  his  apart- 
ment, he  ilien  hade  them  a  last  adieu,  and  dismissed  them  with 
kind  and  aflecliunatc  words.  'J'he  emotion  was  universal.  All 
his  old  senants  were  deeply  affected,  and  most  of  them  burst 
into  tears.  Their  grief  at  separating  for  ever  from  their  master 
was  equalled  only  by  the  melancholy  of  those  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him  into  his  solitaiy  retreat. 

At  about  three  o'clock  he  entered  his  Utter.  On  horseback,  at 
his  side,  were  the  Count  of  Oropesa,  M.  de  LAchanlx,  and  the 
Majordomoy  Luis  Quixada.  Behind  them  came  the  rest  of  his 
servants.  When  the  cortege  began  its  march,  the  halberdiers, 
who  had  formed  bis  guard,  threw  their  halberts  on  the  ground,  as 
if  arms  enij)loyed  in  the  serrice  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  would  be 
degraded  by  being  put  to  any  other  use.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Charles  the  Fifth  arrived  at  Yuste.  The  monks  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  church,  which  they  had  illuminated,  and 
the  bells  of  which  were  rin^intj  loud  peals.  The  monks  advanced 
to  iiH'et  the  Emperor,  with  a  crucifix  at  their  head,  and  chaunt- 
ing  the  Te  Deum.  They  were  transported  with  joy,  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  to  sec  a  thing  they  never  would  have  believed." 
Charles  the  Fifth  tlismounted  from  his  litter,  and  was  carried  in 
a  chair  to  the  foot  of  the  great  altar.  After  the  solemn  prayers 
had  ended,  the  monks  were  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  On 
leaving  the  church,  he  visited  the  whole  of  the  monastery,  and 
then  retired  to  his  own  residence,  of  which  he  took  possession 
that  very  evening,  and  where  he  was  henceforward  to  live  and 
die. 

On  the  drd  of  February,  1577,  Charles  the  Fifth  took  up  his 
residence  at  Yuste.  The  habitation  which  he  had  had  built  for 
hu  reception  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  monasteipr,  and  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  over  the  Vera  of  Plasencia.  It  con- 
sisted  of  eight  rooms  of  equal  dimensions,  each  being  twenty  feet 
long  by  twenty-five  broad.  These  rooms,  four  of  which  were  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  four  on  the  first  story,  rose  amphitheatrically 
on  die  steep  acclivity  of  the  hill,  and  the  upper  chambers  were 
on  a  level  with  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  Their  position 
rendered  them  light  and  warm,  and  they  were  moreover  furnished, 
contrary*  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  with  lire-places  of  ample 
size.  A  covered  corridor  or  porch  led,  from  east  to  west,  to  two 
terraces,  which  the  F^mperor  afterwards  converted  into  gardens. 
He  adorned  them  with  odoriferous  flowers,  planted  them  with 
orange  and  almond  trees,  and  placed  in  each  of  them  a  fountain, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  snowy  tops  oi  the  adjacent 
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mountaius.  Another  corridor,  which  traversed  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  led  on  both  sides  to  the  garden  of  the  monastery,  wliich 
was  well  funiished  with  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  from 
which  the  branches  of  the  lemon  and  orange  trees,  rising  to  the 
windows  of  the  imperial  residence^  diffused  their  beautiful  blossoms 
and  their  delicious  perfume. 

The  apartmeiUs  occupied  hy  Chailes  the  Fifth  were  on  die  fint 
floor.  His  own  room  commimicaled  with  the  church  of  the  con- 
Teat  by  means  of  a  window  from  which  the  high  altar  could  be 
plainly  seen.  This  window  was  doubly  closed  by  a  glazed  sash 
md  a  wooden  door,  and  afibrded  the  Emperor  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  mass  from  his  bed,  when  ill,  and  of  assisting  in  divine 
serrice  without  mingling  with  the  monks ;  to  whom,  however,  he 
had  easy  access  through  an  underground  gallery  which  led  into 
the  choir  of  the  church,  as  well  as  by  tlie  corereid  corridor  which 
opened  into  the  conyent  garden.  Though  not  so  luxurious  as  a 
palace,  his  residence  was  destitute  of  none  of  those  conveniences 
which  princes  were  then  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  walls  of 
thi)  rooms  were  covered  witli  Flanders  ta})cstrv  ;  his  own  apart- 
ment was  hung  with  fine  black  cloth,  in  token  tliat  he  had  not  left 
off  moiuiiing  since  the  death  of  his  mother;  and  the  floors  were 
covered  with  Turkey  and  Alcaraz  carj)ets.  His  bed-chamber  was 
marked  by  none  of  that  cloistral  nakedness  attributed  to  it  by 
Sandoval.  It  contained  two  beds,  one  rather  larger  than  the 
otlier,  and  both  fumislied  with  an  extraordinary  profusion  of 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  coverlids,  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor. 
There  were  also  tw^elve  chairs  of  waluut-wood,  artistically  carved 
and  onamented  with  gilt  nails;  six  Iblding  seats,  with  cloth 
coverings;  six  handsome  arm-chairs  covered  with  black  velvet; 
and  two  easy  chairs  for  the  special  use  of  Charles  the  Fifth  him- 
self. The  first  of  these  was  sappUed  with  six  cushions  and  a 
footstool ;  the  second  was  equally  well  padded,  and  furnished  with 
projecting  arms  by  which  it  might  be  carried  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  the  Emperor  loved  U>  sit  in  the  sun  on  the  terrace 
garden,  and  frequently  would  dine  there  in  the  open  air  when  the 
weather  was  fine  and  his  health  good. 

The  taste  for  painting,  music,  and  the  ingenious  arts  of  me- 
chanism which  had  distinguished  him  on  the  throne,  accompanied 
him  to  ^'uste.  Titian  was  his  favourite  painter,  and  several  pic- 
tures by  that  great  master  adorned  the  walls  of  his  apartments. 
The  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  them  was  a  composition  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  which  Charles  had  ordered  of  Titiau 
several  years  before  abdicating  llie  throne.  Other  sacred  ])ictures 
by  the  same  great  artist,  and  by  a  ])ainter  named  Maestro  Miguel, 
decorated  the  rooms  :  and  in  addition  to  these,  he  had  several 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  beloved  h^mpress,  and  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  on  canvas  and  panel,  as  well  as  other 
medallions  and  miniatures. 

He  had  also  brought  with  him  to  Yuste  sereral  reliquariesy  in 
which  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  as  they  were  said  to  contain 
fiigOAttts  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross;  and  he  pieservcd»  with 
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ptons  care,  the  crucifix  which  the  expiring  Empress  had  held  in 
ner  hands,  and  which  both  hiraself  and  his  son  were  to  hold  in 
their  hands  in  their  djing  moments.  Other  objects  ot"  a  very 
different  character,  relating;  to  his  favourite  pursuits  of  horology, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  geography,  had  idso  been  broii^'lit  to 
divert  liis  mind  and  anmse  liis  leisure.  The  clever  mechanician, 
Juauello  Torriano,  assisted  by  an  ordinary  artisan  Juan  Ikiiin, 
had  constructed  for  the  Emperor  four  large  and  beautiful  clocks, 
and  these,  with  a  number  of  smaller  horologes,  were  now  placed  in 
the  various  rooms  of  the  imperial  residence.  A  suu-dial,  a 
Tarietjr  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments,  and  a  col- 
lection of  maps  and  charts,  enabled  him  to  pursue,  in  his  retire- 
ment, (he  stnmes  to  which  he  had  alwajs  been  strongly  addicted, 
iNit  which  other  occupations  had  hitherto  prerented  him  from 
pnnmng  to  aoj  great  extent 

His  libiBiy  consisted  of  a  few  books  ci  science,  history.  Christian 
philosophy,  and  religious  practice.  The  "  Almagest,**  or  great 
astronomical  composition  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  then  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject;  the  Imperial  Astronomer  of  Santa 
Cruz;"  CoDsar's  Commentaries;"  the  History  of  Spain,"  by 
Floriaii  de  Ocampo ;  several  copies  of  Boethius  "  De  Conso- 
latione  the  "Commentaries  on  the  Wars  of  Germany,"  by  the 
Grand  Commander  of  Alcantara ;  tin;  poetical  romance  of  the 
"  Chevalier  Delibere  the  Meditations  of  St.  Augustine  ;  '  two 
other  books  of  pious  meditdiions ;  the  works  of  Dr.  ('(justaiitine  de 
la  Fuente  and  leather  Pedro  de  Soto  on  Christian  Doctrine  ;" 
the  Summary  of  Christian  Mysteries,"'  l)y  Titleman  ;  two  bre- 
viaries, a  missal,  and  two  illuminated  psalters ;  a  collection  of 
prayers  from  the  Bible,  and  the  commentary  of  I  ray  Tomas  de 
Portocarrero,  on  the  thirty -lirst  Psalm;  the^ie  were  the  habitual 
subjects  of  his  perusal. 

Charles  the  Fifth  kept  his  own  papers  in  a  large  portfolio  of 
black '  velvet,  which,  at  his  death,  was  sent  under  seal  to  his 
daughter,  the  Regent  of  Spain.  This  portfolio  was  always  in  his 
room,  together  wiUi  all  sorts  of  jewels,  and  knick*knacks  delicately 
wrought  in  silver,  gold,  and  enamel,  the  most  precious  of  which 
were  doubtless  those  to  which  the  credulity  of  uie  age  attributed 
curadve  virtues.  Charles  the  1  ifth  possessed  a  gi'eat  quantity  of 
these  medical  talismans;  he  had  stones  incrusted  with  gold^  to 
stop  ed'ttsions  of  blood ;  two  bracelets,  and  two  rings  of  bone  and 
gold,  to  cure  hiemorrhoids ;  a  blue  stone,  set  in  a  golden  claw,  to 
preserve  from  gout;  nine  rings  from  England  against  cramp;  a 
philosopher's  stone,  wliich  liad  been  given  him  by  a  certain  Dr. 
iieltran  ;  and  several  bezoar-stoues  from  the  East,  which  were 
sovereign  remedies  for  various  diseases.  With  all  these  marvellous 
specifics,  he  ought  surely  to  have  got  rid  of  every  malady ;  but 
not  even  the  ])rescri ptioiis  of  his  physician  .Mathys,  or  the  com- 
pounds of  his  apothecary  Oberistrateu,  could  keep  him  iu  any- 
thing like  a  healtliy  stale. 
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Are  we  really  goinp:  to  reverse  1812,  to  shake  hands  with 
Jaques  Boiilioinine,  with  whom  we  have  been  fighting  since 
Crecy,  if  not  since  Hastings  ?  And  open  altogether  a  new  enmity 
and  rivalry  with  a  foe  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  country 
with  which,  though  we  once  fought  in  conjunctioDy  we  as  yet 
know  but  little,  and  which  knows  us  still  less* 

The*  most  durable  tbings  in  histoiy  are,  after  all,  national 
enmities.  Dynasties  rise,  fall,  and  succeed  each  other;  liberty 
flourishes  or  fades;  countries  are  now  warlike,  now  commercial; 
their  taste  is  at  one  time  for  turbulence,  and  at  another  for  ser- 
Tility.  There  are  pious  ages  and  profane  ages,  as  eyeiy  literature 
attests.  One  thing  alone  seldom  or  never  raiies.  And  that  is 
national  enmity.  When  did  the  English  begin  to  hate  and  to  fight 
the  French  ?  Since  ever  there  were  English  or  French,  and  that 
is  at  least  six  centuries  ago. 

The  old  rule  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been,  that  we  should 
hate  our  neighbours.  And  Christians  as  we  call  ourselves,  we 
followed  the  rule.  But  now  the  progress  of  things  has  at  least 
brought  the  one  wholesome  conviction,  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  hate  our  iieiglihours,  or  to  war  with  them.  Fifty  or  seventy 
years  ago  a  war  willi  France  was  generally  pleasant  to  think  of. 
People  liked  the  itlea.  lint  who  is  there  now  that  is  not  sliocked 
at  the  idea  of  cannonading  Boulogne,  as  Nelson  did,  or  throwing 
shells  into  Havre,  we  l)aying  all  iMirope  to  attack  the  French, 
whilst  the  Emperor  threatened  all  Europe  with  the  rod  if  it  took 
our  merchandise  or  received  our  vessels  r 

The  world  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  quarrelling  with  one^s 
neighbour.  But  as  enemies  must  exist,  and  national  hate  must 
bave  an  object,  we  must  seek  them  as  far  as  possible.  This 
necessity  for  having  an  enemy  at  all  is  unfortunate.  But  there  is 
at  least  some  gain  in  baring  one  at  a  distance.  We  can  harm 
each  other  less,  and  the  opportunities  for  whetting  mutual  hate 
by  contact,  must  be  less.  If,  however,  the  respective  means  of 
irritation  and  annoyance  be  lessened,  the  complete  knowledge  of 
each  other,  which  best  removes  prejudices,  and  explains  away 
causes  of  difference,  becomes  far  more  difficult.  Let  us  remedy 
this,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  by  studying  the  Rus- 
sians, and  knowing  what  is  their  power,  wliat  are  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  whetlier  the  causes,  which  have  placed  the  two 
nations  in  aaiagonism,  can  be  removed,  or  softened,  or  ex- 
plained. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  ns  not  blink  the  true  and  serious  part  of 
the  case.  People  go  about  saying  that  the  cause  of  quanel  tines 
not  concern  us ;  that  it  touches  Austria  far  more ;  and  that  France, 
who  stirs  up  the  quarrel  by  fostering  the  Latin  Church  in  Jeru- 
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saleiDy  ooght  to  be  the  principal  in  the  quarrel,  and  England  bat 
the  accessary.  Let  us  not  fall  into  error,  thus,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, by  supposing  that  the  real  cause  of  quarrel  is  about 
who  sliall  have  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Se])ulchre,  or  whether  the 
Hospodars  of  Bucharest  or  J  assy  own  the  Czar  or  Sultan  for 
Suzerain.  The  real  object  of  dispute  is  at  present  the  empire  of 
the  East,  and  the  first  place  in  the  East.  England  and  Russia 
alone  aspire  to  that.  Etigland  does  so  reluctantly,  and  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps.  But  still  the  power,  whose  Hag  floats  at  Pe- 
shawur  and  in  Pegu,  in  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Can  ton — this  is  the 
power  which  the  Russians  look  on  as  their  rival,  and  with  whom 
principally  they  seem  to  desire,  at  the  present  moment,  to  try  a 
iall.  England,  in  fact,  pretends  to  dispute  with  Russia  the  empire 
of  Asia,  and  tbe  paramount  influence  in  Europe.  She  baa  a 
double  reason  for  rivalry.  Austria  bas  notbing  wbaterer  to  do 
with  the  East  or  with  Aria.  France  has  little.  Her  quarrel  with 
Russia^  then,  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions  and  narrower  scope 
'  than  ours. 

The  struggle  that  is  now  commencing,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent century  will  not  see  the  end,  is,  thus,  for  no  less  than  the 

supremacy  over  two  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  great  many  are 
already  appalled  by  the  seriousness  and  risk  of  such  a  struggle, 
and  the  presenting  them  in  naked  truth  is  calculated  to  appal  still 
more.  But  enter  upon  it  or  not,  it  is  best  to  know  fully  what 
we  avoid,  or  what  we  enter  upon.  Our  statesmen,  indeed,  who  are 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  Government,  are  more  alarmed,  and  more 
reluctant  to  war,  than  any  others.  They  will  avoid  it  if  they  can 
They  uiay,  but  will  their  successors  }  Or  will  the  nation,  which 
is  one  of  great  sjiirit  and  great  resources,  and  whose  comuionalty 
are  just  the  soldiers  to  march  boldly  to  an  assault,  even  over  the 
bodies  of  leaders  who  had  refused  to  head  them. 

The  Russians  have,  unfortunately,  a  dogma,  which  not  only 
exists  in  the  brains  of  tlieir  statesmen,  but  which  forms  part  of  the 
pride  and  ftnaticism  of  their  people.  They  believe  they  are 
destined  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  verities 
of  their  religion.  The  Turks  set  out  with  that  idea  many  cen- 
tnries  ago,  and  went  a  great  way  with  it.  The  Czar  is  fortunately 
dragged  dter  the  belief,  instead  of  leading  it,  as  the  Caliph  did. 
But  still  the  impulse  is  not  less  formidable  from  being  a  popular, 
instead  of  being  a  political,  one. 

■  The  existence  of  this  popular  superstition,  acted  on  and  en- 
couraged by  the  moment,  is  not  the  only  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  Persons  generally  make  tbe 
mistake  of  considering  Russia  as  a  country  which  has  for  centuries 
been  immersed  in  tyranny  and  barbarism,  and  that,  as  England 
and  France  first  acquired  the  elements  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion, Germany  came  next  in  that  race,  whilst  Russia  is,  or  will 
be,  last  to  enter  upon  the  same  career.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that 
as  far  as  political  freedom,  and  as  commercial  institutions  and 
social  gradations  are  concerned,  the  bclavon  people  of  the  east  of 
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Europe  were  as  far  advanced  as  the  people  of  the  west.  They 
had  iudepeudeiit  princes,  the  population  of  each  district  tilled  the 
soil  in  common,  and  were  free.  All  were,  in  fact,  what  the 
Cossacks  alone  are  now.  It  is  no  nioru  than  two  hundred  and 
fitly  years  ago  since  the  peasants  were  made  serfs.  It  is  in- 
^tely  later  since  the  Boyards^  or  nobles,  were  deprived  of  all 
power.  And  it  m  not  venr  mudi  move  than  a  century  ago  since 
Feier  the  Great  completed  the  existing  despotism.  The  present 
despuiic  power,  or  autocracy,  of  the  Czar  is  thus  not  an  old 
institotiony  indigenous  in  the  land,  and  natnrsl  to  the  populaition* 
It  is  rather  an  exception  to  all  the  rest  of  Sclavonian  history  and 
nature.  It  more  strongly  resembles  the  semi-military,  semi-religtoua 
despotism,  to  which  Mahomet  fashioned  the  tribes  of  Arabia, 
than  any  natural  result  of  Ivussian  or  Sclavon  character  and 
development.  The  political  and  social  enslavement  of  the  B41S- 
sians  only  dates  from  1^0,  and  whilst,  since  that  period,  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  progressing  to  liborty,  Russia  was  retrograding  so 
far,  that  it  was  only  a  decree  of  Alexander  tliat  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  slaNc-trade  by  a  decree,  ordaining, 
that  no  men,  women,  or  children  should  be  sold,  unless  along 
with  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  by  our  Manchester 
party  for  not  interfering  with,  or  resisting  the  designs  of,  Riissia, 
that  the  present  despotism  of  that  country  is  teuiporaiy  and 
immaterial,  and  likely  to  give  way  to  other  systems  of  govern- 
meui,  under  which  division  of  empire  and  relaxation  of  tyranny 
may  take  place.  But,  unfortunately  for  such  arguments  as  these, 
the  Russian  Empire  is  held  together  by  that  identity  of  race  and 
creed,  which  is  fully  capable  of  surviving  even  despotism,  and  which, 
making  a  Russian  and  Sclavonian  population  on  the  Bosphorua 
sympathize  with  each  other,  could  as  fully  act  on  Russian  and 
Finnish  populations  on  the  Baltic. 

Peter  the  Great  may  be  considered  as  the  true  founder  of 
the  present  Russian  system.  The  enslavement  of  the  peasantry 
had  reached  its  completion  before  his  time.  But  he  reduced  the 
aristocracy  to  an  equal  state  uf  subsenrienoe  with  respect  to  the 
crown.  The  tendency  of  a  Sdayonian  popidation  is  to  be  in- 
dustrious, to  till,  to  sow,  and  to  reap,  and  to  res]iect  a  local  lord. 
To  political  considerations  of  a  high  kind  a  Sclavon  with  diffi- 
culty raises  his  mind.  The  educated  classes  alone  can  do  this. 
An  aristocracy  of  iiuyards  is  not  fur  extending  empire,  but  for  do- 
minating their  locality,  which  forms  the  natural  state  ot  the  Scla- 
vons.  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  are  fair  examples.  But 
Peter  the  Great  cstabLshed  institutions  and  laws  which  under- 
mined the  independence  of  the  Boyards.  He  decreed  that  no 
nobles.se  should  exist  or  descend,  unaccompanied  with  serving  the 
state  in  either  a  civil  or  a  military  capacity.  The  son  of  a  peasant 
became  noble  by  high  place,  and  was  entitled,  indeed,  to  wear 
hereditary  honours.  But  all  titles  of  noUeme  were  abolished  at 
the  third  generation  Ibr  them,  who  did  not  repeat  and  renew 
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them  by  serviiii^  the  Czar,  and  lajuog  to  higk  position  at  luM  Court 
or  under  his  Goveniinent 

This  was  the  principle  of  aristocracy  in  the  Greek  Empire,  so 
different  from  that  in  the  old  Latin  republic,  where  aristocracy  was 
formed  by  achievements,  and  kept  by  wealth  and  by  birth:  it  is 
equally  distinguished  from  the  principle  of  £Nidal  idstocracy  which 
pierailed  in  Westom  Enrope,  where  birth,  founded  on  &  nnl  for« 
Innate  chance,  became  eyeryihing,  securing  wealth  to  the  heir,  and 
endeavouring  also  to  train,  by  early  edocati<m  and  ideaiythe  young 
noble  in  those  habits  of  honour  and  courage,  which  depend  on  pride 
and  self-respect  The  Busnaa  anstocracy  since  Peter,  like  the 
Turkish,  depends,  on  the  contrary,  not  on  birth,  but  on  employ-^ 
on  the  faculty  of  pleasing  superiors — commanding  inft  iiors,  and 
being  an  adroit  and  successful  accomplisher  of  political  designs. 

The  .attempt  of  Peter  the  Great  to  imitate  the  Greek  £mpire, 
and  make  his  magnates  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  s<n'creign,  will 
never  succeed.  The  Greek  Emperor  and  the  Turkish  vSiillan  carried 
on  such  a  system  no  doubt,  but  it  was  by  ruining  landed  property, 
or  allowing  it  to  be  ruined,  so  that  there  was  no  secure  succession 
in  it,  nothing  that  the  fiscal  ])(>wi  r  could  not  grasp.  When  high 
families  are  thus  reduced  to  invest  llieir  chief  wealth  in  movables 
or  jewels,  of  course  it  becomes  a  thing  ft>r  despotism  to  de- 
capitate and  despoil,  liut  in  Uussia  there  is  the  land,  and  there 
are  the  serfs  to  cultivate  it.  The  one  is  not  ravaged  and  allowed 
to  lie  desolate  and  unproductive  as  in  Turkey,  nor  are  the  serfs 
swept  off  tho  laud  by  war,  or  by  famine.  The  element  of  aria- 
tocracy  therefore  remains  in  Russia,  and  will  finally  triumph  over 
all  the  efforts  of  despotism  to  cruah  it. 

Peter  the  Great  was  looked  upon  as  a  groat  man.  The  Rnssiana 
worship  him  as  the  £>tmder  of  their  empire.  Certainly  it  was  a 
feeble  and  a  poor  one  before  his  reign,  and  it  has  been  a  growing 
and  a  powerful  one  since.  Instead  of  being  the  prey  of  its 
ndghbours,  Russia  has  preyed  upon  them  since  his  time.  The 
truth  imfortunately  is,  that  the  best  state  in  which  a  nation  can 
be  for  conquest,  is  despotism.  Rome  and  Athens  may  give  the 
lie  to  this  for  ancient  times;  but  for  modem  ones  it  holds  irre- 
fragably  good.  If  France  has  rounded  her  territory  and  readied  her 
full  frontier,  she  owes  it  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  she  miglit  have 
owed  more  to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon.  What  has  become  of 
Germany  as  a  great  empire  ?  and  of  Poland  for  want  ol"  a  compact 
and  lull  submitting  to  a  despuiism  ?  Russia  has  equally  ])rofited 
by  a  despotism  that  has  given  consistency,  policy,  lixedness  of 
purpose,  a  standini^  army,  and  a  |)erinanent  government  when  all 
oilier  and  freer  nations  have  wanted  them. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  his  one  great  act,  the  esta- 
blishment of  complete  despotism,  Feter  the  Great  has  engaged 
his  country  in  so  many  paths  of  coutention  and  aggrandize- 
ment, that  the  very  multiplying  of  them  eadangeis  them  all* 
Thus,  instead  of  Imiving  Ruaria  an  Asiatic  power,  Peter  made  k 
a  European  one.  He  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Moecow 
to  St.  Petenburg,  approximatiag  the  aeatof  goTenmeot  to  Grermaa 
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provinces  and  German  institutions,  that  has  since  indeed  caused 
Russia  to  become  mistress  of  Poland,  and  to  weigh  with  over- 
whelming force  upon  Germany,  but  which,  in  both  instances, 
has  placed  Russia  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  central  Europe, 
This  must  lead  to  a  war, — a  war  in  which  Russia  cannot  pre- 
vail over  the  development,  the  enlightenment,  the  courage,  and 
the  numbers  of  Western  Europe,  and  in  which  it  must  suc- 
cumb. 

The  same  mania  of  Peter  to  Europeanize  Russia  led  him  to 
shave  the  beards  of  his  Moudjiks,  to  create  a  fleet,  to  decree 
that  there  should  be  towns,  though  there  was  no  middle  class 
'  to  fill  them,  and  although  the  peasants  and  agriculturists  had 
neither  the  wants  nor  the  surplus  which  go  to  supply  and  feed  a 
true  middle  dass.  Peter  thought  he  could  accomplish  all  these 
things  by  ukases.  Instead  of  accomplishing  them  by  his  decrees, 
he  rendered  the  accomplishment  more  difficult  by  his  tyrannical 
institutions,  which  certainly  have  retarded  the  internal  improvement 
and  development  of  the  country. 

Argue  with  a  Turk  about  his  harem  habits,  and  ezdaim  against 
the  seraglio  system,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  adduce,  on  one  side,  tlie 
regular  succession  of  suUanic  descendants  from  Othman,  claiming 
indisputable  allegiance  by  birth,  and  seldom  wanting  in  either  spirit 
or  intelligence.  On  the  other  side,  he  will  point  to  you  the  mad 
and  immoral  princes,  that  have  held  tlie  Russian  throne :  Anne, 
with  her  favourite  Biren,  Peter  the  Tiiird,  and  Catharine.  Russia 
was  reduced  to  obey  a  mere  woman,  a  German,  a  IIolstein-Gottorp, 
with  all  the  defects  of  womankind  exaggerated  in  her.  If  a  Russian 
be  listening  to  the  argument,  he  will  observe  that  as  Catharine  the 
Second  procured  for  Russia  the  possession  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Crimea,  two  of  its  most  important  conquests,  there  is  no  Russian 
that  will  not  hail  Catharine  by  the  endearing  name  of  Maieuichkaf 
or  mother. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  he  ?  A  madman  in  brain,  a  Finn  in 
feature.  There,  to  be  sure,  followed,  bom  of  a  beautifiil  princess 
of  Wurtemberg,  two  great  princes,  brothers,  Alexander  and 
Kicholas.   But  what  will  ensure  to  Russia  a  succession  of  princes 

possessed  of  their  ascendancy,  constancy,  and  prudence  ? 

Catharine  the  Second  was  the  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  Russia. 
She  was  for  it  its  best  prince,  made  her  empire  respected  and  ele- 
vated, notwithstanding  her  own  voluptuousness,  and  created  a 
court,  in  the  splendour  and  power,  the  dissipation  and  the  luxury 
of  which  the  Russian  noble  was  caught  and  shorn  of  bis  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  in  the  mad  brain  of  Paul,  not  mad  on  this  occasion,  that 
germed  the  idea  that  Russia  might  admit  a  partner  in  the  great 
and  fnial  aim  of  dominating  the  world.  The  star  of  Napoleon,  his 
victories,  his  superiority,  compelled  Russia  to  abandon  the 
idea  that  she  could  ever  lord  it  over  Western  Europe.  But  by 
abandoning  Europe  to  the  modem  Charlemagne,  or  at  least  the 
half  of  Europe,  Rnssia  might  more  certaiDly  sncceed  in  the 
letention  of  ner  power  eastward.  This  dream  of  Pan],  his  son 
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Alexander  long  withstood  and  ditbeUered*  Oennan  in  hia  lean* 
ingSy  his  reading,  he  could  not  pennit  Aastria  as  well  as  Prussia 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  France.  Even  Austerlitz  did  not 
reconcile  bim  to  the  thought — ^Friedland  aod  Tilsit  did. 

The  greatest  escape  that  ever  Europe  had  was  at  Tilait  The 
powerful  emperors  who  met  on  that  memorable  rafl,  peiionally 
pleased  each  other.  Alexander  was  affectionate  and  romantic, 
open  to  personal  predilection  ;  Napoleon,  like  a  true  son  of  the 
South,  incapable  of  any  such  feeling,  was  insincere,  lie  only 
wanted  to  make  use  of  Alexander,  gain  temporary  power — for  his 
armies  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  roughly  handled.  lie  flat- 
tered Alexander,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  that  he 
would  give  up  to  him  the  empire  ol"  the  East,  or  at  least  share  it. 
Had  Napoleon  been  sincere,  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Alex- 
ander would  have  endured,  and  the  world  would  finally  have  been 
divided  between  the  two.  What  made  the  world  escape  a  yoke  at 
that  time  was  the  grain  of  insincerity  which  made  part  of  Na- 
poleon*a  character.  The  Corsican  could  not  be  a  trae  and  frank 
Inend  and  ally.  By  that  little  grain  of  character^  Eorope  was 
saved.  Napoleon  lost,  and  France  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it 
can  neyer  again  pretend  or  hope  to  fhare  the  world  with  Russia. 

There  could  not  be  two  characters  more  different  than  those  of 
Alexander  and  Nicholas.  The  former  received  a  most  cultivated 
education,  under  the  directions  of  his  grandmother  Catharine,  and^ 
of  course,  a  German  and  foreign  education.  He  was  taught  philo- 
sophy— a  dangerous  thing  for  an  autocrat^  who  had  so  much 
reality  to  look  to,  and  so  little  lime  to  dream.  Nicholas  at  the 
same  time,  being  a  third  son,  received  no  education  at  all.  He 
was  left  as  Nature  made  hini,  that  is,  a  Russian.  Alexander's 
early  dreams,  his  youthful  friendship  with  Czartoriski,  and  the 
schemes  which  he  loved  to  devise  with  that  amiable  and  patriotic 
man  for  the  liberties  of  l\)land,  and  even  of  Russia,  are  well 
known.  Although  his  Autocratic  system  of  goveniment  obliged 
and  bound  him  to  suspicion  and  tyranny,  still  he  always  had 
generous  ideas  and  liberal  leanings,  whilst  the  Russians  did  not 
forgive  what  was  good  in  him,  and  which  made  them  look  on  him 
as  a  foreigner.  The  invanon  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  was  the  most 
fortunate  occurrence  for  Alexander.  It  piqued  his  pride,  gave 
him  confidence  to  resist,  and  forced  him  to  become  a  hero.  It 
reunited  him  to  his  people,  who  did  not  forgive  his  failure,  with 
such  excellent  opportunities,  to  push  the  empire  to  the  Danube. 
When  we  consider  that  Napoleon  gave  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
to  Russia  at  Tilsit,  the  marvel  is,  not  that  it  grasped  at  the  princi- 

Jialities  now,  but  that  it  had  withheld  firom  devouring  them  so 
ong. 

Nicholas  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  over-refined  edu- 
cation.   He  is  a  genuine  descendant  of  Peter.    He  thinks  liberty 

heresy,  and  despotism  a  part  of  the  religion  which  his  country  is 
destined  to  establish.  He  affects  Greek  orthodoxy  with  almost 
fanaticism,  whilst  Alexander  seemed  to  think  Roman  Catholicism 
and  even  Protestantism  something  quite  as  good.     Unable  to 
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flMont  the  tbiOM  wHbotrt  sweeping  down  whole  regiments  of  the 
■oldiefB,  who  clatnonred  for  Constamine»  with  grape,  he  seenwd 
to  hare  gsthered  from  that  Ikted  field  a  severitj  which  marlis  aR 
his  acts.  Nerer  was  a  severur  irian,  and  eren  his  kindnrss 
Id  his  family  is  marlsed  by  eonsideraUe  seventy  of  manner.  The 
only  one  of  his  family  who  can  ventare  to  be  familiar  with  him, 
or  to  brave  his  choler  in  snail  things,  is  the  Grand  Duchess,  wife 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  She  alone  can  take  liberties  with 
Nicholas,  or  keep  him  waiting,  and  turn  away  his  anger  by 
cajolery. 

The  birth  and  fortune  of  this  princess  are  well-known.  One  of 
the  princesses  of  Hesse-Damistadt,  she  was,  thou2:h  avowedly  the 
daughter  of  the  Duchess,  not  considered  or  treated  as  the  daughter 
of  the  reigning  Duke.  When  the  heir  to  tlic  Imperial  throne 
of  Russia,  therefore,  visited  Darmstadt,  and  other  German  palaces, 
in  search  of  a  wife,  she  remained  clothed  in  simple  white,  and 
apart,  somewhat  like  a  Cinderella,  whilst  her  sisters  in  all  the 
splendoinr  of  jewellery  and  brocade,  were  presented  to  the  Russian 
prince.  He  asked  who  was  the  Cinderella  in  simple  white,  and 
being  told,  he  proposed  for  her,  and  married  her  without  are- 
monstrance  from  Nicholas.  • 

The  visit  of  the  two  brothers  with  the  Dnchess  of  Oldenburg 
will  be  well  remembered  in  England,  whither  she  came  with  the 
allied  sorereigns  in  1819.  It  is  well  known  Russia  was  much 
annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte.  No  sooner  did  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  arrive  in  London,  than  she  set  all  her  Russian 
knowledge  of  intrigue  to  work  to  break  off  the  match.  The  task 
was  not  diflicuU,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  sliowed  all  the  noncha- 
lancp  that  was  then  the  fashion  in  English  high  life,  whilst  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  naturally  prone  and  easily  inspired  by  her 
mother  to  thwart  whatever  appeared  to  be  apian  of  her  fatlier,  was 
quite  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  designing.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  achieved  her  victory,  at  all  events,  and  married  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  thus  linking  Holland  to  Russia,  instead  of  to 
England.  And  Amsterdam  has  ever  since  been  a  most  useful 
bank  to  the  Czar,  whilst  the  Czar,  at  the  critical  period  of  1831 , 
did  nothing  whaterer  for  the  House  of  Orange.  Poland^  to  be 
sure,  gaye  him  something  to  look  to  at  home. 

Whilst  engaged  in  sketching  the  portraits  of  the  Russian  court, 
let  us  not  forget  him  who  is  at  present  the  man  most  looked  to,  if 
not  the  most  mfluential,  in  the  Russian  administration.  Coimt 
Nessdrode,  the  veteran  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  of 
German  origin,  his  family  is  of  Westphalia,  and  his  present  title 
is  that  of  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  sea,  off  Lisbon,  on  board  an  English  Tessel. 
His  parents  were  then  in  the  service  of  Russia.  His  family, 
and,  we  believe,  the  Count  himself,  is  still  a  liUthcran.  He  first 
entered  the  navy,  and  quilted  it  for  ihe  dragoons.  His  physio- 
gnomy struck  the  Emperor  Paul,  as  that  of  one  more  formed  for 
diplomacy  than  arms,  and  be  was  sent  as  Chief  Clerk  to  the 
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Foreign  Office,  where  the  genuine  Rnssiens  were  fonnd  not  mi- 
ficienUj  apt  or  alert.  Nesselrode  then  married  the  Countese 
Gonrief,  daughter  of  the  Finance  MinUter,  a  rich  and  profitable 
■HUcb,  which  facilitated  hie  riae.  Connt  Nesselrode,  chiefly 
tmated  by  Alexander  in  his  negotiation  witli  the  other  powera  of 
Europe,  has  been  long  considered  the  head  of  the  German  party, 
of  which  the  principle  is  to  advance  the  influence  of  Russia, 
and  extend  its  territory  wrstwnrd  without  pursuing  any  active  or 
conquering  policy  towards  Turkey.  He  is  thus  reproached  for 
having  concluded  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  abandonment  of  Russia's  hereditary  policy  towards 
Turkey.  From  Nesselrode  still  proceeds  that  lanpunge  of  plausi- 
bility, which  represents  Russia  as  utterly  and  lioiiourably  dis- 
interested in  its  dealings  with  Turkey,  and  disdaining  either  to 
crush  her,  or  despoil  her  of  territories.  It  is  Dot  unamusing  to 
oliaerfv  the  truly  aggreeaive  and  even  inaolent  nature  and  ideaa  of 
Nichdaa  clothed  in  the  soft  and  plauaible  language  of  Neaaehode, 
which  excaaee  and  coneeala  and  almoat  contradicta  them. 

The  Minister  supposed  to  be  the  moat  opposed  to  Connt  NeaaeU 
lode  ia  Prince  Menachikoff,  M iniater  of  Marine,  and  Admiral. 
He  has  alwaya  had  the  character  of  being  sarcastic  and  inaolent, 
and  though  descended  from  the  noblesse  of  a  German  profinee, 
he  haa  nerertheless  identified  himself  with  the  old  Russian  party. 
It  was  a  Prince  Menschikoff,  who  presented  the  Czar  Peter  with 
Catharine,  at  the  time  one  of  his  serfs.  Menschikoff  was  at 
the  time  governor  of  Courland.  The  present  Prince  is  said  not  to 
be  a  personal  favourite  with  Nicholas,  who  dislikes  his  freedom 
of  ton<:^ue.  Rut  Menschikoff  has  always  paid  assiduous  court  to 
Tscheniichcff  and  Orloff",  who  have  been  the  personal  favourites, 
as  well  as  ministers,  of  Nicholas.  Roth  these  men  proved  their 
attachment  to  the  Emperor  on,the  trying  day  of  the  military  in- 
surrection at  8t.  Petersburg.  Orloff'  was  made  police  minister. 
T'schernicheff  is  war  minister,  lie  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1811  and  1812,  and  maintains  the  respect  of  the  army,  to  which  he 
represents  the  imperial  will  and  predilections.  The  great  blot  on 
the  character  of  Tehemieheff  la  the  inretemcy  widi  which  he 
foUowed  up  the  trial  and  exeention  of  Connt  Tehemieheff,  the 
head  of  hia  family,  implicated  in  the  great  conspiracy.  Tehemi- 
eheff waa  to  hare  the  confiscated  property  of  the  head  of  hia 
honae.  He  waa  asked  in  the  Council  of  State  hy  what  law  thia 
tranafer  of  property  took  place.  By  the  law,  observed  a  councillor 
present,  hy  which  the  clothea  of  a  man  hniged  ftlla  hy  right  to 
the  executioner. 

The  only  troublesome  man  inRnana,  that  assumed  the  attitude, 
or  professed  the  opinions,  analogous  to  those  of  Kollowrat  and 
Stadion  in  Austria,  was  Kisseleff.  Tliese  Austrian  statesmen  found 
fault  with  the  government  of  Metternich,  as  retrograde,  or  at  least 
as  stationary  and  illiberal.  Count  Kisseleff  avowed  the  same  opi- 
nion of  the  administration  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  minister  of 
the  public  domains,  and  in  this  office  he  attempted  to  follow  out 
some  of  the  liberal  aims  and  designs  of  Alexander.   He  was  for 
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extending  to  all  "Russia  tliose  edicts  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  that  Alexander  issued  with  respect  to  the  Baltic  and  serai- 
Gci-man  provinces.  The  result  of  Count  Kisseleff' professing  such 
opinions,  was  his  quitting  the  cabinet,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Rus- 
sian minister  in  Paris,  a  climate  more  suited  to  his  principles. 

The  opinion  of  Nesselrode  and  of  the  Russian  statesmen  of  his 
party  with  respect  to  the  affair  of  Constantinople  and  the  East 
are  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  itate  papers,  whicb  hare  been 
issued  from  his  pen.  They  repose  on  a  belief  that  the  prorlnces 
of  at  least  Turkey  or  Ettrope,  as  well  as  the  liloral  of  tne  Black 
Sea  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia  without  an  •effort  on  her 
part,  and  by  the  mere  and  natural  decadence  of  the  Ottoman.  All 
required,  then,  is  to  prevent  other  powers  interfering.  So  strongly 
impressed  was  Nesselrode  with  the  necessity  of  being  passive  in 
the  affairs  of  the  East,  that  when  Vicoyich,  that  famous  agent, 
who  laboured  so  zealously  to  excite  aversion  for  the  English  in  all 
the  countries  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  returned  and 
had  his  first  inten'iew  with  Nesselrode,  his  reception  was  such, 
that  Vicovich  went  home,  and  hanged  himself  immediately. 

Ncsselrode's  principles,  wliich  once  fully  harmonized  with  those 
of  Nicholas,  were,  that  the  greatest  dangers  which  menaced  Russia 
were  likely  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  revolution,  and  of  revo- 
lutionized countries.    Such  was  tlic  political  task  which  Nessel- 
rode proposed  to  himself  as  a  Russian  statesman.    In  18*28  and 
1829,  Nicholas,  secure  of  France,  flung  off  for  the  first  time 
Nessclrodc's  policy,  and  plunged  into  a  war  with  Turkey,  in 
which  the  Emperor  showed  a  lack  of  military  ability,  and  from 
which  he  extricated  himself  successfully,  more  by  a  happy  chance 
than  by  decided  superiority  in  arms.   The  events  of  1880  fol- 
lowed, and  Nesselrode  recovered  his  sway.  The  first  event  which 
subsequently  shook  Nessclrodc's  ^psendanc^  and  the  high  opinion 
of  his  wisdom,  was  the  successfiil  insurrection  in  Hungary.  He 
was  against  intervening,  and  it  appears  that  even  the  old  Russian 
party  was  against  intervening.   They  preferred  seeing  Hungary 
assert  its  independence  of  Austria,  deeming  that  it  could  not  for 
all  that  ever  be  successful  or  establish  a  democratic  provemnient, — 
that  the  aristocracy  would  recover  their  sway,  and  Russia  be  as 
influential  as  Austria  in  Hungary.    The  Emperor  Nicholas  would 
not  listen  to  these  INTachiavelic  ideas.    Tlic  first  duty  he  acknow- 
ledged was  to  suppress  revolution,  and  to  formally  demand  that 
his  troops  should  enter  Hunjjary.    For  this  very  reason,  as  it  was 
a  decision  of  his  personal  will,  the  Emperor  removed  to  Warsaw, 
and  watched  with  keen  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  war.  He 
used  to  receive  personally,  and  question  closely,  the  weekly  cou- 
riers that  were  sent  hy  his  generals,  and  when  he  found  that 
thev  could  not  answer  his  questions  with  any  intelligence  or  per- 
tinence, he  ordered  that  officers  and  aides-de-camp  should  be  em- 
ployed as  couriers,  that  he  might  question  them,  and  see  that 
their  accounts  taUidl  with  his  generals*  dispatches. 

The  success  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  and  its  great  results 
having  rendered  the  Czar  more  predominant  in  the  councils  of  Aus- 
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tria  andy  of  course,  of  Europe,  bad  the  eflect  of  makiog  Nichobt 
far  more  absolute  and  far  more  confident  in  bit  own  judgment 

than  in  any  of  his  ministers,  and  more  reliant  upon  quick  judgment 
than  upon  old  experience.  Counl  Pahlen  once  icnionslrating  with 
Nicholas  because  he  would  employ  hiui  in  civil  administration,  he 
who  had  always  been  a  military  man,  and  knew  no  other  science, 
"  Never  mind,"  said  tin;  Czar,  "  I  never  studied  politics  till  1  be- 
came Kmperor,  and  you  sec  1  manage  very  well.*^ 

The  personal  management  of  political  relations  by  the  Empe- 
ror leads  to  this  result,  that  the  most  serious  consequences  are 
often  found  to  arise  from  an  expression,  or  a  jest,  or  a  man,  to 
whom  or  to  which  the  Emperor  may  take  a  personal  dislike. 
Nicholas,  for  example,  entertained  a  great  aTersion  to  Kadowitz, 
the  faTourite  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  When  Russia  interfered  to 
thwart  the  scheme  of  Finssia  to  erect  a  German  Confederation^ 
independent  of  Austria,  Radowitz,  who  was  Foreign  Minister  at 
Berlm,  made  use  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Warsaw  of  the  ex- 
pression of  trtr  icerden  uicht  dulden^  *'We  will  not  suffer 
interference  of  this  kind."  The  Emperor  Nicholas  no  sooner  read 
this  phrase  than  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  choler,  declaring  the 
expression  an  insult,  and  stormed  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  his 
usual  habits,  that  it  was  represented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
he  must  either  sacrifice  Iladowilz  or  lose  the  friendship  and  for- 
bearance of  Nicholas.  Kadowitz  was  dismissed.  The  Kussians 
point  him  out,  and  repeat,  Jiicht  dulden. 

Nicholas  had  a  similar  prejudice  to  liord  Stratford,  who,  for 
his  name  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  he  refused  to  receive  as 
the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  That  ho  had  no 
objection  to  a  man  for  being  either  liberal  or  ill  tempered,  there  is 
sufficient  ])roof  in  his  cordial  reception  ol  Lord  J)urhani,  who  used 
to  swear  by  the  disinterested  political  character  of  Nicholas.  Ano- 
ther personage  who  was  an  object  of  extreme  personal  dislike  to 
Nicholas— a  dislike  that  very  much  influenced  the  policy  of  Russia 
on  many  occasions — was  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  believed  that  on 
his  accession,  Louis  Philippe  sent  the  Duke  of  Montemart  to  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  assurance  that  be  only  accepted  the  throne 
to  keep  it  for  the  legitimate  beir.  The  utter  falsity  of  such  a  pro- 
mise, so  gratuitously  made  at  tbe  time,  rose  always  up  to  preclude 
any  amicable  relationship  between  Russia  and  tbe  chief  of  tbe 
bouse  of  Orleans,  as  long  as  he  was  on  tbe  throne. 

There  is  at  tbe  present  moment  especially  no  part  of  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  more  interest- 
ing to  examine  and  to  solve,  were  lliat  possible,  than  his  feelings 
towards  the  Bonaparte  family.  Alexander's  tenderness  for  Hona- 
partc  was  great,  and  he  ever  entertained  a  kind  of  remorse  for 
the  part  which  he  played  in  the  dethronement  of  the  family  in 
1814  and  1815.  His  visits  to  Jose])hine,  at  Malniaison,  were  re- 
markable, and  the  act  of  Nicholas  in  giving  his  dau«;l)ter  to  the 
son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  certainly  very  unaccountable;  this 
prince,  however,  is  now  no  more.  And  Nicholas,  altliou^^h  he 
observed  the  tone  of  cold  civility  towards  JNapolcuu  the  Third^  is 
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alilly  il  ii  now  genenlly  beMered,  ftvonmble  to  the  hopeg  of  tlio 
Orinasftmiljr.  All  the  oigens  of  the  fmilgr  et  least  aie  Rntmiit 
whilst  the  Bonapartbt  prints  are  both  anti-Bossisn  and  anti- 
Anstrian. 

There  is  an  opinion  pretralent  at  preasnty  and  made  conndeiahle 

nse  0^  which  would  insinuate  thai  there  is  a  secret  accord  between 
France  and  Russia,  and  that  thechief  of  the  former  conntiy  is  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  case  of  an  open  rupture.  We  cannot  but 
think  the  report  as  false  as  it  is  foul.    The  French  prince  and 

people,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orleanists,  are  sincere  in  the 
defence  of  the  Porte  ;  but  as  on  tlie  other  hand  there  is  every 
reason  to  suspect  tliat  Russia  and  Austria  understand  each  otlier, 
and  that  in  revenge  for  the  joint  rebuffs  and  enmity  that  the  Porte 
showed  them  in  the  protection  of  Kossuth,  they  have  determined 
each  to  have  a  slice  of  Turkey.  If  that  be  really  the  case,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  tlje  defence  or  independence  of  Turkey  or  Cireece 
becomes  imjirobable,  for  England  and  France  have  neither  troops, 
loans,  nor  armaments,  to  dispatch  the  force  that  would  be  rcquued 
for  the  defence  of  even  Roumelia. 

The  design  of  Nicholas  is  snfficientlr  manliest  to  all  acquainted 
with  his  previous  provisions.  That  aesign  is  to  place  the  crown 
of  Turkey  upon  the  head  of  his  second  son,  the  Grand  Dnke  Con- 
stantine  Nikelvitsch.  He  is  considered  to  be  the  most  clever 
and  petulant  of  the  family,  and  to  have  received  an  education 
adapted  to  the  very  end  of  his  ruling  over  Greeks,  and  wearing  an 
oriental  crown.  Nicholas  himself,  indeed,  afiects  to  inhcnt  the 
kingdom  of  the  Eastern  cm]nre.  He  wears  the  Grecian  helmet 
on  great  days,  instead  of  the  European  general*s  hat  and  feathers. 
Many  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  his  fat  person  at  the  review 
of  the  Guards  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  belted  up,  and  but  ill 
covered  with  a  scanty  green  jacket,  whilst  liis  large  head  was 
crowned  wilh  an  enormous  brnzeji  hehnet.  I'hus  accoutred,  and 
riding  between  the  Duke  ol  ^\  elli^gton  and  Prince  Alht  rl,  both 
men  of  a  middle  size,  Nicholas  looked  like  a  giant  in  a  fable,  and 
accoutred  much  as  the  author  of  Tom  Tliumb  would  accoutre 
him.  it  was  thus  that  he  came  chivalrously  to  lay  his  sword  at 
the  Queen's  feet,  and  his  anny  at  her  disposal,  in  ease  of  an 
attack  from  France.  The  offer  was  well  meant  and  nobly  in- 
spired, although  it  was  ^Ufficult  to  reply  to  it  without  a 
smile. 

The  origin  of  the  present  movement  of  diplomatists  and  armies 
is,  in  many  people's  opinion,  occasioned  merely  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Grand  Dnke  Constantine  is  of  an  age  to  be  provided  for,  and 
that,  moreover,  he  and  the  Cesarevitsch  do  not  very  cordiallj 
agree.  If  Constantine  is  ever  to  get  the  throne  of  the  East,  with 
Constantinople  for  his  residence,  of  course  he  must  owe  it  to 
Russian  armies.  Any  ill  will  on  the  part  of  Nicholas's  successor 
would  completely  mar  such  a  scheme.  And  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las is  therefore  obliged  to  set  about  it,  and  accomplish  it  in  his 
lifetime.  There  is  a  story  of  young  Constantine,  who  is  in  the 
Russian  navy,  and  in  command  of  a  shi^,  having  one  digr  cau^jht 
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bis  dder  brother  on  board  of  the  ship,  aod  put  him  under  arrest 
there,  saying  thai  on  boud  at  least  he  was  snperior. 

Whj  should  not  a  younger  faranoh  of  the  JRomniKxib  reign  at 
ConataDtiiiopley  as  well  as  a  younger  branch  of  the  Bonrboos 
reign  at  Maarid  ?  Why  not  the  Qa&an  be  as  eftotoal  a  barrier 
as  the  Pyrenees  to  divide  three  kingdoms  ?  AIL  Europe  leagued 
to  pnniflh  and  prevent  Louis  the  Fourteenth  establishing  his 

Sindson  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  although  that  prince  was  ashod 
y  and  defended  by  the  Spanish  people  and  mobi&ue.  Long  war 
ensued,  war,  in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  not  always  suc- 
cessful, but  still  his  grandson  kept  possession  of  the  Spanish 
throne.  Wliy  may  not  Conslantine  equally  succeed  ?  Such  are 
the  historical  and  domestic  calculations  of  the  Court  of  &L  JPetaia- 
burg. 

As  it  is  good  to  liear  what  the  Russians  say,  as  well  as  what 
they  are,  we  will  mention  another  of  their  modes  of  argument,  put 
forth  lately  in  print.  In  what,  ask  they,  are  our  demands  and 
advance  upon  Turkey  different  Irom  ihose  of  England  upon 
liuriuah  ?  The  cause,  or  llie  pretext,  of  the  English  having  in- 
vaded that  country,  is  so  small  aud  insignificant,  that  it  is  diiSi- 
cult  even  to  state.  It  was  some  insult  offered  to  some  British 
vessel  at  Bangoon,  nothing  equal  to  the  oppression  put  upon  the 
Russian  and  Gredi  religionists  at  Jerasalem.  If  we»  Russians, 
have  marched  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  English  have 
occupied  PegSt  which  they  insist  on  heepingy  whilst  Russia,  as 
yet,  has  offend  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  WaJlachia,  if  her  just 
demands  were  acceded  to.  It  is  said,  the  Peguites  cannot  be 
abandoned.  Why  should  the  partisans  of  Russia  in  the  princt- 
palities  either  be  forsaken  ?  If  the  King  of  Ava  will  not  consent 
to  lose  Pegu,  the  Rnglisb  threaten  to  march  on  Ava*  Is  the  Rus- 
sian threat  to  aiaich  upon  Constantinople  more  arrogant  or  spo- 
liatory ? 

The  llussians  altogether  leave  out  of  the  argument  the  fact 
that  Kuf^lish  possession  of  either  Pegu  or  Ava  will  not  augment 
her  strength — much  the  contrary — or  render  her  more  fonindablo 
to  her  neighbours,  wherea>  llussiau  j)o.sscssiou  of  Constantinople, 
either  jicr  .sv  or  by  the  sovereignly  of  a  Roumanoff  prince,  closes 
the  Black  >>ea  against  the  world,  augments  one-hundredfold  the 
existing  strength  of  Russia,  giving  her  formidable  means  for 
further  extension. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  the  numerous  advantages  that 
Russia  possesses,  it  will  be  impossible  to  withstand  her*  As  to 
the  Turks,  they  fight  with  one  hand  tied,  that  is,  with  only  one 
half  the  population  to  recruit  from ;  whilst  Russia's  aim  is  to  gain 
rich  provinces  in  which  to  plant  soldiers.  The  political  as  well  as 
military  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Tuifcey  is,  that  the  provinces 
they  aie  contending  for,  are  the  richest  for  thousands  of  miles 
around,  clustering  on  both  sides  of  the  fertile  Danube,  whilst,  as 
the  country  recedes  from  that  river  north  or  south,  the  amount 
<^  population  and  fertility  largely  decreases.  When  Turkey  held 
these  piovinoes,  she  used  them  as  a  garden,  an  estate,  as  a  pro- 
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vision  field.  They  were  bound  to  keep  the  fortress  provisioned, 
and  to  amass  their  stores,  which  were  distributed  in  every  fort  oi 
the  Balkan.  The  princifwlitiefi  were  U1119  for  centuries  the  mili- 
tary  magazine  of  the  Turks.  No  wonder  that  the  Rassians  seek  to 
get  hold  of  them. 

The  Russian  army  is  the  most  dangerous  army  that  can  be 
encountered  of  a  winter's  day.  Cold  converts  soldiers  into  mere 
aatomatons  and  machines,  to  give  fire  and  to  stand  fire.  On  such 
occasions  the  Russians  are  superior  to  any.  But  in  summer  climes 
and  weather,  where  the  soldier  is  free  of  his  limbs  and  actions, 
where  so  much  depends  upon  light  troops,  or  even  upon  heary 
troops  moving  and  attacking,  destroying  what  they  disperse,  or 
rallying  ihemselves  after  they  have  dispersed ;  in  all  these  ma- 
noeuvres a  Frenchman  is  far  superior  to  a  Russian.  Yet  Napoleon 
brouj^ht  his  Frenclnncn  to  combat  Russiatis  in  times  and  cli!iies 
ivhero  the  Russians  were  necessarily  superior,  and  had  thus 
thrown  away  his  natural  advaniap^es. 

The  Russians  never  fight  so  ill  as  they  do  in  Turkey  or  in  the 
south.  The  Tuiks  had  in  general  llic  best  of  it  in  tlie  last  cam- 
paign. If  there  were  enough  of  Tuiks,  and  suflTicient  provision 
for  them,  they  would  soon  be  better  soldiers  than  ihe  Russians. 
The  Turks  have  greater  incentives  than  the  French  had  in  17J)-2. 
Each  soldier  is  sure  of  becoming  an  oflicer,  and  of  rising,  if  he 
displays  courage,  skill,  and  command ;  the  Russian  soldier  knows 
that  he  never  can  be  but  what  he  is,  a  serf  in  uniform.  The 
Russian,  though  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  with  a  kind  of  pasmre 
courage,  has  not  that  active  impulse,  which  makes  a  first-rate 
soldier.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  admitted  to  have  amazingly 
improved  all  the  collateral  services  of  the  army,  the  commissariat, 
the  equipment ;  but  his  increased  severity  has  not  improved  the 
Russian  soldier,  who  never  showed  more  b&ckwardness  than  in 
the  Hungarian  campaign.  Indeed,  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
whenever  Russian  troo|>s  shall  again  meet  German  troops  in  con- 
flict, the  superior  spirit  of  the  latter  will  be  manifest.  But  the 
Turks  have  an  undisciplined  and  raw  infantry,  soldiers  yonng,  and 
officers  nntau'^iit,  an  army  in  fact  that  should  go  ihrongli  t)ie 
schooling  and  the  life  of  a  campaign  in  order  to  become  an  effi- 
cient one.  The  one  hundred,  or  tlie  one  hundred  and  fiftv  thou- 
.sand  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  llie  Sultan,  do  not  form  an  army  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal. 

If  the  Russians  do  not  fight  well  iu  southern  climes,  neither 
do  they  fight  well  in  mountains,  which  disturb  their  ranks  and 
their  habitudes.  It  was  thought  that  the  Russian  soldier,  being 
accustomed  to  a  cold  climate,  would  prove  invincible,  especially 
under  Suwarof  amongst  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  Switzerland. 
But  Massena  and  his  little  agile  Frenchmen  beat  Suwarof  and  his 
grenadiers  at  Zurich,  because  the  Russians  were  iraaccustomed  to 
mountain  warfare.  Tyrolese  regiments  would  have  been  better. 
Whether  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  prolonged  resistance  of 
the  Circassians  1  know  not,  for  this  resistance  remains  still  an 
enigma,  which  no  one  even  tries  to  explain.   We  have  heard  that 
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the  Tartars  and  other  Mahometan  tribes,  in  this  part  of  Russia, 
now  of  course  forming  the  greater  part  of  llic  force  enij)l()yed 
against  the  Circassians,  are  reluctant  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
them,  and  that  the  mountaineers  are  thus  not  only  able  to  resist 
the  Rusdans,  but  are  able  to  gain  frequent  victories  over  the  want 
of  zeal  of  Mahometans  in  the  service  of  Russia. 

There  is  one  school  of  tacticians  in  Russia,  who  recommend  to 
the  Emperor  to  abandon  or  defer  the  idea  of  a  military  advance 
over  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Thej  say,  tliat  European  powers  will  interfere  to  defeat 
such  an  advance,  and  that  even  if  they  are  too  late,  the  maritime 
powers  can  always  render  Constantinople  an  inst^mre  position. 
For  even  if  fleets  be  prevented  from  penetrating  the  Dardanelles, 
troops  can  be  landed  at  a  spot  westward  of  the  Chersonese  and 
the  new  capital  menaced  or  molested.  They  recommend  as  pre- 
ferable the  invasion  of  Asia  Mirjor,  ])arlly  through  llie  isUnnus 
and  by  Krivan,  ])artly  Ironi  the  Crimea  direct  to  the  opposite  sliore. 
No  Enro[»ean  power,  they  ulleire,  could  liere  intervene  or  inlercejit. 
The  scattered  tribes  an<l  scant  poptdiui  )u  of  Asia  Minor  would 
make  small  resistance.  The  country  does  not  contain  a  sinj^le  for- 
tress, and  the  Turkish  metropolis  thus  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  men 
or  in  means  from  the  provinces  in  Asia,  would  expire  of  helpless- 
ness and  inanition,  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  a  combat. 

Asia  Minor,  however,  would  not  confer  a  capital  and  a  crown 
on  the  Grand  Duke  Constaatine.  Whilst  a  long,  and  desultory 
war  with  the  different  tribes,  amidst  their  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
would  prove  a  Circassia  multiplied  by  a  figure  something  like 
a  thousand.  To  render  the  communication  sure  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  opposite  coast,  between  Sebastopol  and  Trebizond, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  close  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  and 
that  could  only  be  done  by  taking  possession  of  Constantinople. 
As  to  the  land  communication  between  Turk(  y  and  eastern  Asia  by 
the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  nature  lias  placed  two  great  barriers 
between  Europe  and  Asia  by  this  route.  There  is  the  barrier  of 
lofty  mountains,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes,  and  there  is  the 
barrier  of  the  steppes,  peopled  by  Nomade  atid  "^l  artar  tribes, 
quite  as  little  to  be  depended  on.  Russia  is  striving  her  ulnjost  at 
this  moment  to  form  a  series  of  fixed  abodes,  ngricullural  popula- 
tion, and  civilized  habits,  thereby  to  bridge  over  llic  ste])pes  for 
the  purpose  of  war  and  trade.  Her  progress,  however,  in  this 
task  is  slow,  and  the  result  uncertain.  All  here  is  loose,  and  floating 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Asiatic  coulinent,  and,  as  Kohl 
tells  us,  a  calf  bom  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Chinese  wall  might 
cat  his  way  along  till  he  arrived  a  well-fattened  ox  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dniester.'* 

Having  thus  explained  and  expatiated  on  Russia  as  a  power, 
upon  its  imperial  family,  its  court,  its  cabinet,  as  also  upon  its 
popular  tendencies  and  military  renown,  let  us  say  something 
upon  the  different  lights  in  which  leading  politicians  in  England 
regard  Rusna,  her  ambitious  projects,  and  those  important  terri- 
tories which  are  the  objects  of  her  ambition. 
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The  British  ministry  is  known  to  contain  all  kinds  and  diver- 
sities of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  so  that  the  great  diversity  of 
▼iews  which  exist  have  led  to  more  discussion  within  the  Cabinet 
than  without  In  fact  silence  has  been  imposed  upon  pariiamenty 
driefly  beoMMe  it  was  known  that  aunislen  were  not  agreed,  and 
that  debates  conld  not  take  place  in  both  hooses  without  leading 
to  great  discrepancies  in  iwiiiiterial  speeches— discrepancies  that 
must  necessarily  produce  a  dissolution  «f  the  makUy, 

The  premier.  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  known  to  enteitsin  the  ideu 
that  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  entertained,  that  Turkey  is  a 
body  in  a  state  of  disscdution  to  which  no  more  than  galyantc  life 
couid  be  given.  To  enter  upon  a  war  to  prevent  such  a  natural 
course  of  thins^s  as  the  annihilation  of  Turkey  by  Russia,  would, 
in  Lord  Aberdeen's  opinion,  be  madness;  madness,  first  of  all, 
because  our  interference  would  not  prevent  the  catastrophe, 
and  secondly,  l)ecause  our  doinff  so  would  avert  Russia  from  aid- 
ing any  fartlier  in  tlie  ])rcservinn^  tlie  independence  of  Belgium 
from  France.  We  should  then,  in  all  probability,  see  Russia  in 
possession  of  Constantinople,  and  France  in  j^cssession  of  Antwerp, 
withont  its  bein^  possible  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  either  by 
arms.  If,  then,  a  choice  is  lo  be  made,  TiOrrI  Aberdeen  would  pre- 
fer the  independence  of  Anlwei]),  not  despairing  at  the  same  time 
of  coming  to  some  accord  with  Russia  as  to  the  existence  of  Con- 
stantinople as  a  free  city,  or  the  capital  of  an  independent  state. 

In  oppontion  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  Cabinet  is  known  to 
stand  Lord  Palmereton,  who  thinks  that  when  wrong  is  perpe« 
trated  and  danger  threatens,  it  is  better  to  lace  it,  and  not  be  de- 
terred by  fear  and  contingencies.  Fais  ce  que  iu  doU^  admens 
qui  peurray  is  his  lordship^s  motto.  If  Russia  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted and  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Pruth,  the  German 
powers  will  take  courage  to  assert  their  independence,  and  their 
concert  is  quite  sufficient  to  assure  the  status  quo  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  By  shirking  war  now,  or  even  the  approach  to  it,  it 
would  not  be  avoided,  but  rather  rendered  certain  at  no  distant 
time.  All  the  other  well-known  arguments  follow  for  preventing 
the  Russians  from  ever  l^ecoming  masters  of  the  keys,  cMther  of 
tlie  lUack  Sea  or  the  Baltic  The  Sound  aod  the  Bosphorus  must 
both  be  kept  open. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  Cabinet  on  these  matters,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, lhou«;h  a  Whig,  with  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
are  said  to  have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  liord  Aberdeen, 
whilst  several  of  those  who  entered  the  Cabinet  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen, such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  seemed 
to  think  the  policy  of  their  chief  pusillanimous.  As  Lord  John 
Russell  rallied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  spirited  portion  of  the 
Cabinet  is  said  to  have  carried  the  first  resolution  for  supporting 
Turkey,  and  advising  her  to  resist.  In  subseqaent  divisions, 
such  as  that  as  to  whether  the  fleet  should  enter  the  Dardanellea 
on  learning  the  passage  of  the  Pruth,  on  this  it  is  considered  that 
the  Aberdeen  o])inion  prevailed.  And  if  this  recommendation  to 
forbear  was  based  on  what  is  generally  credited,  vis.  that  Austria 
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momwtif  in  cwm  of  SogHtb  ntl  Frendi  forbearanee,  to  bring  the 
ffifceiice  to  a  tennkiotioii,  then,  perhaps,  the  pubSe  v31  be  ooi>> 
tented  wHii  H  aad  applaiul  H. 

Whilst  on  this  point  of  ^e  qnettion,  a  rery  remailcable  fact  i« 
Id  be  noticed,  which  that  tne  Tory  party  have  oniTenuJly' 
taken  the  side  of  national  spirit,  and  hare  leconmended  reattance 
to  Raasia.  Lord  DeAj  spoke  strongly,  the  veteran  Lofd  Ljmd- 
hnrst  eren  more  strongly,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  party  bare 
thnndered  against  Nicholas,  as  the  writers  of  the  same  party 
might  haye  done  against  Napoleon  forty  years  ago.  We  make 
no  comment  whatever  upon  this  circumstance,  but  merely  note 
it  as  a  remarkal)le  fact.  In  case  of  the  quesfion  of  poare  or  war 
with  Russia  beinf<  Ibrinally  broiigirt  before  Parliament,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Derby  Tories  and  the  ]*abnerston  Whigs  would 
divide  ai^ainst  tlie  Aberdeen  Tories  and  the  Mancliestcr  Radicals, 
as  strange  a  division  of  parties  and  opinions,  as  ever  cuuld  ha?e 
been  expected  of  a  Hritisli  Parliament  in  the  year  ISO.*^. 

However  singular  and  indicative  of  a  great  change  in  opinion 
and  in  the  relative  positions  and  tendencies  of  parties  in  Kngland, 
there  is  another  i<ymptom  shown  by  the  armed  force  and  by  the 
government  of  another  country,  which  marks  a  still  greater  change. 
A  ship  of  war,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  said  to  hare 
entered  the  DardaneUes,  and  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
the  Tarirish  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  Another  captain  of  the 
aame  nation  has  claimed  a  noted  follower  of  Kossuth  as  an  Ame- 
rican citizen.  This  man  had  been  seized  by  the  Austrian  police 
at  Smyrna.  The  American  threatened  to  me  into  the  Austrian, 
if  he  attempted  to  carry  the  prisoner  away.  The  fact  is,  owf 
brethren  of  the  United  Slates  are  English,  in  despite  of  them- 
selves, and  adopt  the  English  feeling  in  the  afiieurs  of  Turkey, 
with  their  usual  warmth  and  exaggeration.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
it  is  nobly  felt  and  nobly  done  of  them,  and  shows  that  when  the 
Americans  do  again  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  l  'iiro])e,  which  they 
arc  evidently  most  anxious  to  do,  they  will  decidedly  be  for 
th<'  right  side,  that  is,  for  the  side  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

Rut  to  return  to  Russia,  ller  great,  her  only  claim  to  advance 
and  to  invade  is,  that  she  docs  so  in  the  cause  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  civilization.  The  cross  is  on  her  banner,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  she  attacks  welcomes  it  not  as  converts,  but 
as  ancient  and  long-oppressed  votaries.  Hut  such  ])retexts  are 
not  true.  The  Christian  proviuces  into  which  the  Russians  now 
march  are  aheady  independent  They  have  their  natire  princes, 
cooncils,  armies,  taxes,  professions.  Senria  has  in  her  present 
organization,  a  great  many  of  the  elements  of  ciTilization,  which 
its  occupation  by  either  Russia  or  Austria  would  stifle.  Both 
these  powers,  instead  of  progressing  in  ciTifization  of  late  years, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  retrograded.  And  they  hare  really  no  one 
benefit  to  confer.  The  Bulgarians,  though  they  pay  tribute  to. 
the  Porte,  are  not  serfs.  The  ills  they  complain  of  under  the 
fifime  of  Turkey  might  be  easily  remedied.  But  decidedly  worse, 
because  irreYOcable  iUs  would  follow  their  sntgugation  to  Russia. 


a06  RUSSIA,  ITS  OOOBT  AND  CABINET. 

A  Russian  of  the  lowest  peasant-claas  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
slave.  If  be  gets  permission  to  quit  his  country  abode  for  a  town, 
his  time  and  his  gains  still  bclonp^  to  his  master.  There  is  thus 
a  strong  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  peasant  and  the 
townsman.  Whilst  the  townsmen  amongst  themselves  are  equally 
fettered  by  the  existence  of  guilds  and  restrictive  laws,  a  serf 
or  peasant  cannot  be  a  priest,  cannot  receive  education,  cannot 
rise  in  life.  Every  impediment  in  short,  to  that  greatest  of  all 
impulses,  viz.  the  facility  for  one  of  the  lower  classes  to  push 
amoiit^st  the  higlier,  is  forbidden  in  Russia.  Every  man,  not 
merely  politically,  but  socially  and  industrially,  has  a  strait- 
waistcoat  on.  To  force  such  a  system  upon  the  Serbs  or  the 
Boumans,  would  be  not  emandpaltng,  but  aegrading  tbem. 

The  strongest  case,  however,  is  that  of  the  clergy.  It  is  in  the 
name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Greek  clergy, 
that  Russia  has  advanced  her  present  pretensions.  The  eflfect  of 
an  invasion  or  conquest  of  Turkey  by  Russia  would  be  to  assi- 
milate the  Greek  clergy  to  the  Russian.  Now,  at  present  the 
Greek  clergy  is  free,  it  is  govenied  by  a  synod,  which  elects  a 
Patriarch,  and  with  the  Patriarch  appoints  the  clergy,  and  Christian 
church  property  is  reserved  to  the  church  by  the  Sultan'^s 
decrees. 

The  Church  and  Churchmen  are  in  a  very  different  position  in 
Russia.  The  arbitrary  act  of  Peter  confiscated  the  greater  part  of 
the  Church  property  to  the  state,  and  subjected  tlie  synod  to  a 
civil  officer,  called  a  general  procurator,  named  by  the  Emperor. 
The  Russian  Patriarch  is  notliing.  The  Czar  is  the  real  head  of 
the  national  Church,  and  her  present  ])r<)curator.  General  Pro- 
tassof,  rules  the  synod  as  nmch  in  ecclesiastical  dogmas  a^  in  ap- 
pointments and  fiscal  matters.  When  tlie  I'^mpcror  and  Protassuf 
insisted  on  promoting  Saint  Stanislaus  to  be  a  saint  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Greek  upper  clergy  remonstrated,  and  declared  that 
thej^  knew  not  the  saint.  Protassof  replied,  that  Stanislaus  was  a 
Polish  saint,  highly  esteemed  in  Poland,  and  that  as  Poland  and 
Russia  were  to  be  united,  the  first  Polish  saint  should  be  received 
as  a  Greek  one.  The  Patriarch  replied  that  this  might  be  good 
policy,  but  it  was  neither  orthodoxy  nor  sound  tradition.  And 
Stanislaus  was,  we  fear,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  which  rendered 
him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  Protassof,  however,  car- 
ried his  snint. 

Another  point  of  imperial  policy  towards  the  Russian  Church, 
has  been  to  restrict  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  when  young,  after  first  undergoing  a  primary 
education,  separate,  some  to  enter  the  universities  ot  the  hi<jr]ier 
and  monastic  clergy,  some  to  follow  the  lower  schools,  where  they 
fit  themselves  to  become  popes  or  curates.  The  latter  may 
marry,  and  their  education  has  been  always  limited.  But  the 
higher  and  monastic  clergy  had  ever  a  high  range  of  education, 
and  some  of  the  monasteries  were  seats  of  learning.  The  jealousy 
of  the  Caars,  pursuing  the  narrow  policy  of  Peter,  has  stopped  all 
this.    Any  hig^  or  troublesome  amount  of  learning  is  denied 
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them.  What  ibeiiy  U  maj  be  aaked,  haie  the  Greek  clergy  of 
Turkey  to  gain  by  being  assimilated  to  that  of  Ruaaia,  and  placed 
under  the  same  yoke  ?  The  monks  of  Mount  Athos  are  ignoiant, 
because  they  are  poor,  but  no  law  and  no  tyrant  prevents  them 
malting  use  of  their  libraries  if  tbej  please  to  do  so.  Tlie  Greek 
Church  has  the  elements  of  much  that  is  politically  valaable.  It 
woulfl  work  admirably  with  free  and  constitutional  government. 
But  if  the  Greek  Church  should  be  passed  through  the  iron  rollers 
of  the  Russian  state  machine,  it  loses  every  quality  of  an  inde* 
pendent,  enlightened,  and  civilizing  church. 

These  reasons,  and  a  greuL  many  more,  relative  to  the  different 
classes  of  a  population,  would  make  it  a  matter  uf  great  regret,  if 
the  (j reeks  ol  Turkey  were  not  allowed  to  emancipate  themselves, 
and  to  form  an  independent  state,  and  church  and  empire,  iij)art 
from  Kussia.  The  yoke  of  Turkey  is  now  so  light,  and  so  easily 
humanized,  if  not  broken,  that  there  is  really  no  need  of  two 
hundred  thousand  fiery  Russians  to  elfect  it  Diplomacy  may 
ordain  all  the  reforms  and  all  the  emancipation  desirable.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  undertake  the  task  courageously,  and  that  the 
Russians,  who  have  yet  much  to  do  to  civilize  their  own  empire, 
as  indeed  Count  Nesselrode  admits,  will  confine  themselves  therein^ 
and  leave  the  Greeka  and  Sdavons,  of  more  southern  regions, 
to  pursue  a  more  firec  and  more  liberal  course,  without  being  on 
that  account  less  good  Ghrislians  or  less  orderly  and  industrious 
men. 


CHABADE. 


When  my  suit  I  so  tenderly  pressed. 

Oh  I  how,  in  your  crnel  reply, 
Could  a  woid  so  unkind  be  expressed, 

As  ID  J  first,  to  your  slave  till  i  die ! 

l>o  I  game,  do  I  drink,  or  give  way 
hi  uought,  word,  or  deed  that  you  blow. 

To  my  second's  all  powerful  sway? 
BeUeve  me»  my  €tiaraier»  oh  no ! 

I'm  my  wliole,  I  confess  in  despair. 

Then,  friends,  a  kind  lesson  impart. 
Ton,  who  know  liow  to  court  any  fair. 

Give  me  a  few  hints  in  the  artl 

M.  A.  B. 
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Thicse  two  important  considerations  are  just  now  suspended  in 
a  scale,  which  the  slightest  pressure  may  incline  on  either  side. 
All  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  East,  anxiously  watching  the  so- 
lution of  a  question  which  Russia  has  wantonly  raised,  and  France 
and  England  must  determine.  Pamphlets  and  prophecies  are 
multiplied  hourly,  while  many  sanguine  speculators  indulge  in 
fanciful  theories.  The  improving  nations  of  the  world  are  little 
disposed  to  war,  but  the  two  leading  powers  of  western  Europe 
m  e^Mily  dimclined  to  sneeimib  to  the  dictates  of  nndue  am* 
bilMii.  We  are  sinoere  adfocates  for  but  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  an  opportunity  lost  for  teaching  tyranny  a  lessoiiy  which 
may  not  present  itself  again  nnder  so  many  fiivourable  contingen- 
cies. The  time  has  Ibng  passed  since  the  Turk  was  a  bng-bear, 
and  Christendom  was  called  on  to  unite  against  his  onward  pro* 
gPBsa  of  blight  and  barbarism.  From  a  devastator  he  has  become 
«  prntcctor  and  promoter  of  libend  institotioDs.  'I  he  many  races 
vsder  his  sway  are  generally  happy  and  contentr  d.  and  have  no 
desire  to  change  masters.  The  barrier  and  bulwark  of  civilization 
must  be  estabUshed  in  another  direction,  and  against  a  different 
enemy. 

"  Within  half  a  century,  Europe  will  be  either  republican  or 
Cossack.''  So  said  the  lui|)crial  exile  at  St.  Helena.  The  former 
prediction  apjiearcd  to  be  near  its  accomplishment  in  184H  and 
1849.  Time,  the  rectifier,  has  dissipated  the  alann.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  second  and  more  formidable  danger  will  prove  to  be 
equally  visionary.  The  Russian  manifestoes  and  alleged  griev- 
ances are  flimsy  sophistries,  as  transparent  as  were  ever  yet  used 
by  shallow  diplomacy  to  insult  common  understanding.  In  reason 
and  truth,  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  in  which  he  justifiea  the  invasion  of  onolfending  states  on 
the  plea  of  self-demce.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  marched 
his  hordes  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  with  every  preparation 
this  time,  for  permanent  residence ;  he  calls  on  the  sulgects  of  the 
Sultan  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  which  in  utter  helpless* 
ness  they  are  compelled  to  do.  Unhappy  is  the  destiny  of  a  small 
state,  the  geograpfaieal  position  of  which  is  placed  between  two 
powerful  ones,  who  are  perpetually  fighting,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  swallowed  each  othert  until  nothing 
was  left  but  the  tail  of  the  largest. 

This  appears  to  be  the  agreeable  predicament  of  modern  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  who  are  told  they  are  independent  depen- 
dencies of  Turkey,  under  the  additional  })roteelion  of  Russia,  with 
their  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  a  double  army  of  occu- 
pation.   'Ihey  lie,  nevertheless,  as  events  have  shown,  completely 
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growly  and  eleftlM      huge  paws^  m  ft  ptdiMinary  to  a  fintemal 

hug.  lliey  are  almost  as  pleasantly  situated,  and  lift  and  pro- 
perty aie  nearly  aft  as  hi|^  a  pemioa,  and  as  safe  an  investoMBt 
as  they  were  in  our  own  border  lands  under  the  old  feudal  timsy 
when  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  were  disposed  to  eaasiciae  thehr 
rival  chivalry,  or  n  penniless  chieftain  found  it  necessary  to  ie» 
plenish  his  Iwrder  or  stock  his  eetabUshment.  If  Russia  roba 
Turkey,  either  amwedly  or  by  implication,  the  Sultan  looks  to  the 
Hospodar  for  an  indemnity.  If  Turkey  offends  Russia,  or  dis- 
counij^s  her  trade,  and  commerce  flags  in  the  Black  Si  a,  the 
Czar  invites  the  liospodar  to  square  accounts,  and  make  up  the 
deficiency ;  and  so  his  exchequer  is  exhausted  together  with  his 
patience,  and  thus  two  of  the  most  tVrtile  countries  in  Europe 
have  become  httle  better  than  waste  counnons,  or  debatable  lands 
to  be  devastated  and  plundered  according  to  the  caprice  of  their 
neighbours. 

A  tax-collector  is  an  unpopular  oflicial.  We  eye  him  with  dis- 
like, and  grumble  internally  wheu  he  favours  us  with  a  morning 
call  to  gather  in  a  moderate  assessment.  But  how  should  we  feel 
if  thaae  yiMtaiwna  came  periodically  in  the  ahape  of  a  pulkpf 
Cosaacksy  innocent  of  conventional  etiquette,  and  nnuaed  to  lim 
incnmbiance  of  form^  wlio  break  imo  your  hooie,  instead  of 
knodring  at  tfie  door,  scmaniing,  like  the  daughter  of  tke  boiaa 
leech,  Give,  give  I"  And  thia  is  dona,  according  to  Rusaaan 
argUBMnt,  not  as  an  indication  of  war,  but  as  a  declaration  of 
peace.  The  seeming  paradox  is  better  to  read  of  than  to  illua- 
tnte  practically;  but  iriiile  we  sympathise  with  those  who  are 
ohligeid  to  endure  its  application,  we  are  not  sufficiently  grateful 
for  our  own  innnunity.  To  be  able  to  protect  yourself  is  fiur 
preferable  to  being  protected.  I'he  latter  state  is  a  sort  of  tran- 
sitional existence,  an  intermediate  purirntorv  or  limbo,  with  no  ap- 
parent escape.  Konie  was  the  giant  ])rotectorof  the  ancient  world, 
which  Russia  aspires  to  br  iti  the  nineteenth  et  nturv.  Koine,  by 
degrees,  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  her  eonliding  allies,  as  Saturn 
devoured  his  own  children.  Russia  studies  the  exauiph^  with 
profit,  and  acts  on  the  same  untleviating  principle.  Anieiiea  is 
more  straightforward  and  honest,  tier  word  is  avne.vdtion  at 
once,  without  subterfuge  or  mystery.  Russia,  within  tlie  last 
seventy  years,  protected  half  the  territories  which  are  now  amal- 
gamated with  her  anwieldy  empire.  Her  last  jMVI^^  is  Au8tiia» 
a  kindred  desporism  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  She  aidently 
daaiina  to  make  the  Sullan  the  next,  but  TMey  ia  rising  in  reno- 
vated vigour,  and  neither  inclined  to  fell  into  llie  trap,  to  be 
tamied  by  menaces,  nor  cajoled  by  aoft  words.  For  the  sake  of 
the  best  interesta  of  humanity  in  genml,  and  for  our  own  advantage 
in  particular,  we  trust  she  may  escape  from  this  devouring  mad- 
Strom.  Had  Charles  of  Sweden  won  Pultara,  the  whole  aspect 
of  £nropean  poUtica  would  have  changed,  and  the  present  crisis 
could  never  have  arrived.  It  has  risen  progressiFely  from  the 
catastiephe  of  that  deeiaiTn  day,  and  unleas  the  overwbahning 
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oomnt  be  noir  checked,  aod  lestrained  within  healtbj  limits^  it 
will  sweep  on  like  an  avalanche,  until  resistance  becomes  im- 
possible. 

Even  after  the  consequences  of  Pultava  had  fully  developed 
themselves,  and  Poland  had  been  erased  from  the  list  of  nations, 
an  opportunity  arose  wliich  soomed  to  be  created  for  the  purpose. 
Then  was  committed  by  a  ]^rolbiind  statesman  and  mightv  warrior, 
the  greatest  political  error  of  modern  times,  always  excepting  Na- 
varino,  that  most  "  untoward"  of  events.    This  was  the  non-estab- 
lishment of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Sobieski,  which  Napoleon  had 
often  UH  (litated,  and  sljould  undoubtedly  have  carried  out,  with 
increased  strength  in  1SI*2,  instead  of  marching  his  hundreds  of 
thousands  through  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  Ru.ssia  to  the  fiil- 
lacious  conquest  of  tlie  capital.  He  alleged  that  bis  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  from  motires  of  delicacy  he  could 
not  dismember  the  dominions  of  his  fiuher-in-law.   In  this  oljec- 
tion  he  was  scarcely  sincere,  as  Anstria  could  easily  have  been  in- 
demnified in  some  other  quarter.  A  monarch,  with  all  continental 
Europe  at  his  feet,  could  patch,  carte,  and  re-mould  her  sorereign- 
ties  according  to  hb  pleasure.    Yet  he  sufiered  the  wily  diplo- 
macy of  the  Czar  to  outmanoeuvre  him  by  making  peace  with  Turkey, 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  and  to  entice  Sweden,  whom  he  bad 
already  offended  and  estranged,  into  the  general  coalition.  He 
thus  uncovered  both  his  flanks,  and  violated  the  very  rules,  for  the 
neglect  of  which  he  so  severely  censured  Charles  the  Twelfth,  in 
his  subsequent  strictures  on  a  similar  cainjiaign.    The  restoration 
of  Poland  would  have  checked  and  humiliated  the  ambition  of 
Russia,  more  permanently  than  the  march  to  Moscow,  even  had 
the  result  of  that  gigantic  operation  been  less  fatal  to  the  tem- 
porary victor.     CiviHzed  l^uro})e  would  have  obtained  a  great 
central  outpost,  strong  in  itself,  and  impassable  through  the  sus- 
taining powers  by  which  it  could  be  re-inforced  on  the  approach 
of  danger.   Such  a  favourable  crisis  is  not  likely  to  occur  again, 
and  it  would  now  be  too  late  to  reap  the  advantage,  for  the  national 
spirit  of  a  gdlant  people  has  been  tamed  by  vassalage,  and 
smothered  under  proteeium. 

The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,^  are  very 
little  known,  and  have  not  often  been  subjects  of  inquiry.  A  par- 
ticular interest  attaches  to  them  at  this  moment,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  work  on  the  subject  was  both  opportune  and  desirable.  Such 
a  work  has  lately  appeared,  comprising  travels  undertaken  in  1850 
and  18/^1,*  by  a  competent  authority,  many  years  diplomatically 
employed  in  the  East;  who  writes  without  prejudice  or  precon- 
ceived bias,  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  reflects 
judiciously,  draws  sound  conclusions,  and  enlivens  his  more  in- 
stnictive  pages,  by  an  engaging,  vivacious  style,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  appropriate  anecdotes,  and  historical  memoranda.  Wc 
have  rarely  met  with  an  equal  amount  of  valuable  information  so 

•  *•  The  frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk ;  comprising  Trayels 
{n  the  Repions  of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  1830  and  1851."  By  a  British 
Rttident  of  Twenty  Years  in  the  £a8L  lo  two  volumes,  6vo.    London,  1863. 
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agreeably  communicated.  The  general  resalt  of  the  author's  impres- 
aons  is  conreyed  in  the  short  summary  with  which  he  concludes. 

**  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  obtained  some  insight  into  Turkish 
affiurs,  and  the  result  of  my  previous  obsemitioiis  hsTing  been  Ar  from  fayonr* 
able,  no  one  could  have  undertaicen  the  study  of  their  actual  state  with  a 
stronger  presentiment  that  little  good  could  be  found  on  this  occasion  to  record ; 
but  1  cannot  draw  a  fair  and  impartial  comparisoa  between  the  conduct  of 
the  three  Emperors,  the  Kaiser,  the  Cxar,  and  the  Sultan,  with  regard  to  the 
Danubian  provmces  and  the  Sclavonian  populations,  without  admitting  that  I 
found  more  to  praise  in  that  of  the  last  than  1  had  expected.*' 

In  the  pronnces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  foreigners  are  treated 
with  neglect  or  insolence,  and  a  petty  system  of  espiannage,  which 
pervades  every  department  of  an  unpopular  government,  conscious 
of  its  own  internal  weakness.  Every  one  appears  afraid  to  speak 
on  public  matters  or  passing  events,  as  if  his  nearest  listener 
might  be  an  official  spy  disguised  to  entrap  him.  As  a  specimen, 
the  author,  having  been  seen  in  conversation,  at  Carlovacz,  in 
Croatia,  with  a  suspicious-looking  individual  who  accosted  him 
casually,  was  forthwith  summoned  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  rudely 
cross-examined  by  the  police-aythoritics.  They  were  seated,  with 
their  bats  on  their  licads,  and  neither  uncovered  themselves  nor 
offered  him  a  chair.  lie  had  taken  off  his  own  liat  on  eiitriiii<; 
the  room,  with  the  usual  urbanity  of  civilized  manners,  l)iit  lindiii-^ 
how  he  was  received,  assumed  it  again  with  an  emphatic  gesture. 
The  following  conversation  ensued  : — 

"Have  you  a  passport?"  asked  one  of  them,  without  making  the  slightest 
attempt  nt  civih'ty.  I  handed  him  the  document  alluded  to  at  being  the  beat 
answer  to  his  question. 

'*  *  Is  this  vour  name  written  here  V  he  continued.^'  Yes/ 

'  And  where  is  your  profession?*—'  Nowhere/ 

"  *  Why  not  ?' — •  Because  I  have  none.'  The  two  worthies  then  whispered 
to  each  other  for  some  time,  occasionally  casting  an  oH'ensive  tilaiico  at  me,  as  I 
Stood  before  tliem,  and  then  resumed  their  exaiuinaliuii  ul  aiy  pa;>spurt,  whicl), 
being  in  English,  it  was  evident  they  could  not  read. 

***  What  does  thb  mesn?' inquired  one  of  them,  looUng  up  at  )sst»  and 
pointing  to  the  term  *  Esquire,' which  was  inscribed  after  my  name — '  Esquire/ 
said  I,  '  is  rendered  in  German  by  the  word  schUdknapp,  or  ecuj/er  when  the 
French  term  is  borrowed/ 

*'  ■  To  whom  are  you  icHjfer  f ' — *  To  oo  one/ 

"  '  Why  is  it  in  your  passport  in  that  case  ?' — 'Becsuse  it  is  the  practice  in 
England  to  bestow  that  title  on  gentlemen  who  have  no  other/  A^n  they 
exchanged  a  few  hurried  sentences  in  an  under  tone. 

**  *  Then  you  are  a  gentleman? '  asked  t'..e  elder  of  the  two,  with  an  ironical 
expression  of  countenance. — '  I  hope  so/  I  replied,  *  Have  you  anything  to  say 
to  the  contrary?' 

"  '  I  have  only  to  say  there  is  something  wrong  in  all  this*  retorted  the 

official/ 

Wherenpon  the  passport  of  the  traveller  was  minutely  inspectedy 
and  no  imgularity  being  observable,  the  whole  affair  appeared  so 
mysterious,  and  so  fraught  with  danger  lo  the  state,  tliat  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  quit  Carlovacz  on  the  followinj,^  morning. 
Not  lon^  after  in  a  steamer  on  the  Kulpu,  passinj^  along  the 
country  called  the  Military  Frontier,  he  met  a  Ma^j^yar  oflK  er,  who 
spoke  freely  on  the  Hungarian  cause  and  its  future  prospects. 
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•*  He  said  that  the  oppressive  sway  of  the  foreign  usurpers  would  evidently 
be  •verthrown,  and  tlial  the  hopes  of  liis  countrymen  were  centzed  on  England, 
for  she  would  at  last  be  oooTinoed  that  the  Hnngimaiis  are  deservii^  of  actiTe 
■asistance. 

**  *  What  assistance  can  you  expect  from  Englaod2*  laaiDed. 
•*  *  An  intervention  in  our  favour/  replied  be. 

*'  *  And  do  you  think  that  a  foreign  eonntry  can  easily  interiiere  between  a 
IsgkiBBale  sovereign  and  his  subjects  / ' 

*'  *  You  interfered  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  Without  the  balde 
of  Navarino  (that  unlucky  Navarino  is  always  and  most  justly  thrown  in  our 
teeth),  Greece  wouM  never  have  been  free.  Wiiy  should  Hungary  not  inspire 
the  same  sympathy  f 

**  *  You  did  inspire  sympathy,  and  a  strong  feeling  in  yoor  frveur  wm  ireiy 
general  in  England,  during  your  late  struggle  with  Austria.' 

"  •  You  would  be  very  inconsistent  if  you  were  indifferent  to  our  fate,  and  to 
our  cause,  and  we  only  desire  wliat  you  possess  and  glory  in.  Institutions 
simiKar  to  those  of  England  is  aU  we  tmk,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  obtam  them 
before  we  are  much  older/  ** 

From  this  individual  iustance,  a  fair  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
the  aggregate  wishes  and  expectations  of  Hungary,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  be  realized,  and  are  perhaps  nearer  consummation 
than  their  maaterB  imagine.  The^  are  not  the  only  people  who 
aidentlj  desire  the  inBtitudons  or  England,  withoat  exacUj  oooh 
piehending,  or  being  fitted  to  adopt  them.  Thej  have  a  general 
idea  that  tihej  are  improving,  equitable,  and  enlightened,  and  lead 
to  riches  and  happiness.  l£ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  erection 
of  a  powerful  independent  kingdom  in  that  part  of  Europe,  would 
accord  with  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity.  But  the  same  obstacles  exist  which  oppose 
the  regeneration  of  Italy,  long  groaning  as  deeply  under  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor.  The  jealousies  of  different  states,  and  the 
absence  of  one  paramount  feeling  of  combined  nationality. 
Hungary,  with  Transylvania  and  Croatia,  is  nearly  as  exten- 
sive in  square  miles  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000,000,  divided  into  many  races,  who  difler  in 
manners  and  character,  as  in  origin,  and  agree  only  in  nmtual 
dislike  and  mistrust.  The  Maygars  are  5,000,000 ;  the  Sclavo- 
nians  (),000,000 ;  the  Germans,  Jews,  and  Gipsies,  upwards  of 
1,600,000;  and  the  descendants  of  Trajan's  Daeian  colonies,  now 
called  Wallaeks  or  Koumans,  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000 
more.  The  most  important  class,  the  principal  aoveni  in  the 
late  insurrection,  are  Aus  described : — 

The  M.icyars  are  the  nobles  of  Hungary,  while  the  Sclavonians  and  Rou- 
mans  are  their  yeomen.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  races  of 
Burope,  and,  except  the  nobility  of  Poland  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  the 
only  aristocracy  which  has  not  merited  and  earned  the  contempt  of  their 
respective  fcllow-countrymrn.  If  it  still  possesses  some  of  the  vicos  of  the 
feudal  ago,  it  Ins  al-o  ntainod  many  of  the  virtues  of  that  era  of  chivalry.  The 
patriotism  of  the  Aiag^urs  is  heroic,  and  they  abhor  treachery  and  bad  fuitii, 
while  their  turbulence  and  strong  passions  are  capable  of  intimately  settling 
down  to  active  energy  and  salutary  vigour;  and  in  the  meantime  these  qualities 
render  tlu-ir  spirit  of  nationality  preeminently  enthusiastic,  and  indomitably 
tenacious.  Their  political  opinions  are  essentially  liberal.  In  number,  they 
surpass  every  other  existing  patrician  order  as  their  privileges  were  granted 
to  each  iadiridaal  wha  UUad  a  Taik  ia  taulei  a  dasi  of  pauper  notliBS  was 
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thw  created,  but  in  moral  character  thr  poorest  of  them  is  as  proud  and  in- 
dependent as  the  rich  princely  ^unihes  of  £sl«rl»nr»  Bmkymu,  iixaiaalkowta* 

and  Pcilfi." 

When  Austria  wm  on  A»  verge  of  lamng  Hnngaryy  aad  ber 
i&-ooiiBolidaled  empire  appeared  to  be  cmmbling  to  pieces,  she 

called  in  the  aid  of  another  congenial  despot,  who  sprang  eagerly 
forward  to  exercise  once  more  his  favourite  character  of  yirotector- 
general  of  absolutism  in  distress.  The  immediate  result  forms  a 
theme  of  deep  interest  for  political  sjieculators,  and  is  well  worth 
the  profound  consideration  of  thohe  who  believe  in  the  long- 
winded  harangues  of  Kossuth,  and  his  brother  demagogues,  with 
the  advantages  of  unqualified  democracy.  History  shows  us  that 
the  most  vociferous  patriotism  is  often  the  desire  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  under  another  name.  On  this  poiui  our  author 
liserresr— 

*'  hi  how  niatiy  States  of  Europe  have  dehuled  mobs  been  misled  by  political 
eothusiasts,  and  votaries  of  ambition,  who  succeed  in  pulling  to  pieces  wliat 
they  have  no  power  of  re-organixinf?,  md  who  plunf^  Chem  into  olCrs-de- 
aocracj  oaly  to  see  them  afterwards  brought  by  a  military  dictatursbip  to  a  less 
free  condition  than  they  had  been  in  pnder  the  leijitimate  rule  whicli  they  had 
overthrown?  /Esop  was  riiiht  in  his  f;il)le  of  Kinj;  \.o'^  and  King  Stork. 
History  has  proved  it  iu  Julius  Cwsar,  iu  Ohver  Cromwell,  in  Napoleon  Bona- 
partet  In  Badetsky,  in  FQangieri,  and  in  Ebjrnau.  If  Hungary  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  full  realization  of  that  destiny,  it  is  because  she  is  right  in  one 
great  point,  that  of  claiming  an  independent,  and  national  administration, 
though  wroni:  in  having  degenerated  from  tlie  j)urity  of  her  aucieot  COOfititu* 
tiooal  principles  to  the  corrupt  chimaeras  of  republicanism." 

Formerly  the  House  of  Hapsburg  reckoned  on  the  Hongarians 
as  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of  their  subjects.  The  personal 
attachment  to,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  reigning  family,  actuated 
by  which,  the  diet  (jxclaimed  unanimously  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  by  I'rederic  the 
Great,  "  We  will  die  for  our  Sovereign,  Maria  Teresa,  "  is  now  ex- 
tinct, never  to  be  revived,  or  changed  into  corresponding  antipathy. 
But  for  the  intervention  of  Russia,  they  would  certainly  have 
entered  A  ienna  as  conquerors  and  liberators,  and  even  alter  the 
intervention  of  that  colossal  power,  treachery  came  in,  and  was 
necessary  to  complete  their  overthroir.  Kossuth  having  become 
unpopular,  id  the  natural  ccmme  of  re? olatioiiaiy  fickleness,  re- 
signed his  authori^  nito  the  hands  of  Georgej,  hitherto  a  siwceiii 
fal  leader,  and  apparently  an  nnpmchasahle  patriot 

'*  Georgcy  accepted  the  Dictatorship,  and  surrendered  to  the  Russians  uu- 
conditionally ;  at  least,  withont  making  any  ostensiUe  conditions.  Thirtj  thou* 
sand  mm  laid  down  their  arms,  with  144  {)ieees  ofcamioii,  and  8^000  nonea* 

Georgey  summoned  the  other  Hungarian  chiefs  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
They  all  did  so,  excepting  iieni,  (iiiyon,  and  Klapiia.  The  two  former  at- 
tempted still  to  resist;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Russian  army  under  General 
Ifiioen,  their  aofdiers  refused  to  fight,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  flight  by 
crossing  the  Turkish  Irontier  with  Koasotfau  Terms  were  then  ofiered  to 
Klapka  who  held  Comorn,  nnd  he  mnde  an  adrantageous  capitulation.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  war,  but  not  of  the  tragedy  ;  Haynau  soon  appeared  in 
another  light-^xecutioos,  and  tiie  most  uuhearU-uf  cruelties  commenced; 
and  of  the  Uagjwt  ehiefr  who  had  not  bocoiie  ynHmUaj  eiiles,  only  one  nuui 
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remained  unscathed; — that  man  was  Arthur  Georgey,  who  is  now  hving  in  a 
town  in  Austria,  on  a  pension  from  the  Emperor." 

And  yet  there  arc  two  opinions  in  Hungary  on  the  subject  of 
Georgey's  conduct.  He  is  not  without  defenders  who  deny  his 
treachery,  but  it  appears  too  palpable  and  loo  plainly  proved  for 
reasonable  doubt.  At  Orsova  the  author  was  again  annoyed  by 
a  repetition  of  the  paltry  annoyances  of  Carlovacz,  occasioned  by' 
the  discoveiy  of  some  sketches  of  castles  and  fortresses  in  his 
baggage,  what  indaced  the  anthorities  to  suppose  that  he  was  at 
least  a  military  s})y,  heralding  a  projected  invasion  of  Austria  on 
the  part  of  England.  He  quitted  the  dominions  of ,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  with  feelings  of  undisguised  satisfaction,  and 
entered  those  of  the  Sultan,  where  he  experienced  ?eiy  different 
treatmenti  being  everywhere  received  with  kindness,  deference, 
and  attention,  without  suspicion,  and  with  liberal  hospitality.  At 
Widin,  on  the  Danube,  a  very  prominent  frontier  post  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  state  of  politics,  and  the  designs  of  foreign 
powers,  draw  from  him  some  observations  which  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  those  blind  diplomatists  who  still  belie?e,  or 
affect  to  put  faith  in  Kussian  moderation.    He  says  : — 

*•  The  stcani-boat  agent  of  the  Danube  company  is  also  Vice-consul  of  Aus- 
tria. Russia  has  her  secret  emissaries ;  but  England  lias  uo  one  to  watch  the 
intrigoes  of  these  two  powers  in  thii  quarter  which  is  so  important  to  Turkey, 
and  consequent^  interesting  to  Great  Britain.  A  mistaken  system  of  economy 
may  sometimes  prove  prejudicial  to  the  general  policy  of  a  cabinet  whicli  thus 
deprives  itself,  from  the  most  laudalile  motives  no  doubt,  of  information  which 
might  guide  it  in  critical  circumstances.  Here  was  an  insurrection,  for  instance, 
wirich  Russia  and  Austria  made  much  of,  and  England  possesses  no  meant  of 
gaining  accurate  intell^ence  about  it.  All  the  trade  of  Upper  Bulgaria  comes 
to  Widin,  Ionian  subjects  are  much  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
navigation  uf  the  Danube,  for  which  this  town  is  one  of  the  principal  stations, 
and  for  want  of  a  iiritish  consular  flag  to  protect  them,  they  seek  patronage 
from  Austria;  and  not  only  do  these  evils  arise  from  the  wish  to  save  a  few 
hundreds  per  annum,  but  the  general  tendency  of  one  of  tiie  richest  and  roost 
influential  provinces  in  European  Turkey,  is  consequently  ignored  by  our 
tiuvernmeut,  wliich  should  know  it  and  guide  it  also ;  for  I  am  free  to  say, 
that  in  Downing  Street  there  is  not  tbe  most  remote  idea  of  the  existence 
of  a  compreheuttve  establishment  for  the  Russianising  of  Bulgaria,  and  yet  the 
Foreign  Office  can  well  appreciate  the  deep  importance  of  such  a  fact.  It  is 
by  education  that  this  (lfe[)-laid  scheme  is  in  a  course  of  active  execution; 
no  less  than  twenty-one  schools  liave  been  instituted  of  late  in  tlie  ditierent 
towns  for  this  purpose,  the  teachers  have  all  come  from  Kiew  in  Russia. 
Hatred  to  the  Sultan  and  attachment  to  the  Czar  are  assiduously  taught;  and 
their  catechism  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  was  translated  to  me,  is  more 
political  than  religious,  whUe  it  openly  aliudf*  to  the  ittcorporeUiou  of  BtUgjoria 
tn  the  liuuian  Empire." 

While  the  Russians  have  already  seized  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  as  the  first  instalment  ot  their  peace  indemnity,  the  Aus- 
trians  have  a  keen  eye  towards  Bosnia  and  Servia,  which  they  are 
preparing  to  pounce  on,  as  their  share  of  the  anticipated  dismem- 
berment. But  it  behoves  Austria  to  step  warily,  lest  she  should 
become,  sooner  than  she  expects,  what  her  own  astute  Metteruich 
aaid,  classic  Italy  already  is, — an  huiofical  expreuion. 

MoldaYia  and  Wallacbia  ate  yeiy  rich,  productiTe  countries, 
aboanding  in  extensive  plains,  equally  available  for  pasturage 
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or  agricnltaiey  in  rast  forests  of  Tslnable  limber,  and  in  imm- 
merable  berds  of  cattle.  The  population  is  about  three  miUions 
and  a  half,  composed  of  discordant  materials,  and  comprising 
more  Jews  and  Gipsies  than  arc  to  be  ibund  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  The  former  tfe  much  the  same  in  character  (with  the 
exception  of  greater  ignorance  and  more  filthy  habits)  as  in  other 
countries.  The  latter,  who  are  slaves  in  Wallachia,  and  number 
in  thatprorince  alone  twenty-five  thousand,  are  more  wild  and  pri- 
mitive, more  savage  and  vicious  tlian  we  can  form  any  conception 
of,  from  what  we  know  of  their  bretliren  in  our  own  country.  This 
singular  community  migrated  from  the  East,  most  probably  first 
from  India,  and  not  from  h^pt,  more  than  four  centuries  and  a 
half  ago. 

"  In  the  west  of  Europe,"  jsavs  the  Avitlmr,  "thoy  have  lost  many  of  the 
customs  and  characteristics  of  their  race  ;  hut  in  the  Danubian  provinces  they 
seem  still  to  be  almost  what  they  were  in  the  loih  century.  They  are  stroog, 
well.biiSt,  handsome,  and  veiy  swarthy  t  excellent  musiciam,  thtevet  1^  nature 
and  by  profession,  averse  to  agricultlire»  given  to  chicanery;  fond  of  poisoning 
cattle,  and  of  heitgins;  for  the  carcases  on  which  they  feed ;  and  capable  of 
seHing  a  stdlen  horse,  mule,  or  donkey,  to  its  owner,  after  ciianging  its  colour. 
Their  dress  is  generally  worn  without  change  until  it  falls  off  their  persons  in 
nif;i  too  much  tattered  to  be  kept  together  any  longer.  Thev  are  greet 
talkers,  passionate,  violent,  and  incorrigible  drunkards.  So  cruel  is  their  dis- 
position, that  they  take  the  greatest  d»  li^ht  in  performing  the  functions  of 
public  executioners,  and  that  revolting  otiice  is  generally  held  by  them.  In 
17^2  even  a  case  of  cannibalism  was  proved  against  them  ;  it  was  minutely 
invett^ated  by  a  commiMion  tent  b¥  tne  Government  for  that  purpose ;  and 
forty-five  of  them  were  executed  at  Kameza  and  Esabrag,  after  confessing  their 
crime,  and  specifying  that  sons  had  killed  and  eaten  their  fathers,  that  eigluy 
four  travellers  had  been  waylaid  and  devoured  by  them  iu  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a  marriage-feast,  three  of  tlie  guests  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  cooked  for  the  entertainment  of  the  remainder." 

To  complete  this  fascinating  portrait,  it  may  be  added,  that  in 
religion  they  are  as  loose  as  in  morals,  and  have  no  belief  in  a 
future  state,  or  in  anything  beyond  material  ])hilo8ophy.  A  more 
prepossessing  section  of  the  population  of  Wallachia  is  described 
in  a  colony  of  Saxons,  five  hundred  thousand  in  number,  descen- 
dants of  those  originally  removed  from,  the  Dorth  of  Germany  by 
Charlemagne,  or  more  probably  of  the  early  followers  of  Luther, 
wbo  fled  from  ibe  first  persecations.  They  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  obtained  by  the  services  of  their  fathers  in 
the  wars  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  the  towns  they  inhabit 
are  exempt  from  general  taxation.  The  Sekui,  or  Secklers,  alao 
arc  a  very  peculiar  race,  originating  in  the  colony  planted  by 
Trajan  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia.  They  are  principally  shep- 
herds, but  make  good  soldiers  when  enlisted  into  the  Austrian 
Hussars.  In  their  national  garb,  they  are  clothed  in  skins^and 
being  innocent  of  linen,  anoint  themselves  with  mutton  fat. 

Moldo-Wallachia,  under  good  government,  in  a  more  defined 
position,  and  with  improving  institutions,  might  easily  support  hve 
times  the  present  popidation.  Railroads  are  scarcely  necessary 
for  rapidity  of  intercourse,  the  present  rate  of  travelling  being 
something  like  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour  iu  light  vehicles^ 
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ihat  seldom  overtom,  and  are  drawn  by  teams  of  fi?e,  six,  and 

eight  horses,  that  never  tire.  It  is  tme,  the  driTor  does  not  often 
look  behind  him  to  see  if  the  carriage  and  fare  are  still  attached 
to  the  cattle,  and  sometimes  they  are  left  on  the  road  to  get  on 
as  well  as  they  may  by  another  conveyance.  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  Wallachia,  is  a  modem  city  of  not  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  in  growth,  comprising  a  circuit  of  twelve  English  miles,  and 
rather  an  inadequate  population  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Jassy, 
the  metropolis  of  Moldana,  is  smaller,  and  numbers  only  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  appears  to  be,  on  the  wliole,  a  player  and 
more  desirable  residence.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  mili- 
tary station,  the  head-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  legion,  called  Jas- 
siensis,  and  contains  cnurches  and  other  buildings  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In-  both  these  cities  morals  are  rather  at  a  low  ebb, 
edu(»tion  lower  stilly  while  gambling  and  card-playing  are  univer*. 
sally  in  the  ascendant. 

At  Jassy,  as  in  many  other  places,  they  have  a  passion  for  being 
buried  wiih  pomp  and  show,  and  a  gorgeous  funeral  procession 
compensates  for  many  sufferings  and  privations  daring  the  pil- 
grimage of  life.  The  following  passage  describes  one  which  the 
author  witnessed. 

*'  When  I  was  lookincf  out  of  the  window  of  my  hotel  one  fine  day,  a  funeral 
passed.  It  was  a  splendid  affair,  with  hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  and 
above  all,  a  numerous  band  of  music,  playing  in  front.  I  thought  there  must 
be  a  dead  traetal  at  least  in  the  oomn ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  round  that  there 
were  only  tne  remains  of  a  rather  poor  tailor's  wife  to  be  buried,  and  I  was 
told  that  magnificent  obsequies  were  generally  promised  to  the  dying,  as  a 
consolation  in  the  pains  of  death ;  one  old  gentleman  in  the  last  stage  ot 
cholera,  when  that  dreadful  scourge  visited  Jassv,  having  died  happy  when  he 
was  toM  how  many  drams  and  trumpets  should  precede  bis  oorpse  to  its  last 
testing-phee.** 

It  is  truly  lamentable  to  ascertain  that  the  mouths  of  the  Da^ 
nube,  being  entirely  abandoned  to  Russian  influence  and  regula- 
tion, and  sulgect  to  her  Texatious  quarantine  laws,  are  becoming 

almost  useless  for  trading  purposes*  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Unless  this  is  looked  to  in  time,  one  of  the  most  raluable  com- 
mercial estuaries  in  the  world  will  be  completely  nullified.  A 
long  exposition  of  the  present  and  future  mischief,  which  our 
supineness  is  creating,  and  of  which  those  who  look  on  our  active 
prosperity  with  jealousy  and  envy  are  taking  ever}'  advantage, 
closes  the  first  volume,  and  we  recommend  all  wlio  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  to  peruse  what  is  there  written  with  full  attention. 
The  higher  classes  in  the  frontier  provinces,  and  the  parties  con- 
nected with  the  government,  are,  or  affect  to  be,  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  Russian  predominance.  But  they  are  probably  less 
sincere  tliau  the  masses,  who  infinitely  j)reler  the  Sultan  for  their 
master,  and  have  enough  penetration  to  see  and  think  that  the 
Western  powers  of  Europe  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  a  decided 
course  whidi  shall  settle  toe  <{uestion  in  fkvout  of  the  latter.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  Turkey,  sin^e-handed,  cannot  now  compete 
with  Buasia,  and  would  soon  be  OTcrwhelmed  and  driven  across 
the  Bospboms  if  left  alone  and  deseiled  by  her  aUies.  But  at  the 
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same  time,  the  power  of  Russia  is  more  oven\'helming  on  paper 
than  in  reality.  IJer  sixty  millions  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
territory,  and  her  huge  armies  move  slowly  under  an  iDefficient 
commiMariaty  and  a  defectiTO  ayatem  of  diseipline.  The  remini- 
acencea  of  the  campaigns*  of  1828  and  1829  contain  nothing  very 
brilliant  for  the  annals  of  Rutaia,  and  few  leaaona  for  the  Torka  to 
deapair  in  another  conteat»  when  they  are  better  prepared,  more 
nnited,  and  aupported  by  powerfiil  alliea.  The  example  and  per- 
aevering  success  of  the  hardy  moontaineere  of  Circassia  is  not  lost 
apon  them,  neither  are  they  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  thia  inflated 
enemy,  after  many  years  of  protracted  warfare,  and  a  countleaa 
expenditure  of  blood  and  traaanre,  holda  little  in  that  country 
beyond  the  ground  their  armies  stand  on.  They  know  as  well  as 
does  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  that  the  treaty  of  Adriaiio])lc  was  as 
welcome  to  Diebitsch,  the  Balkan-passer,  as  to  themselves ;  and 
that,  by  a  great  political  mistake,  th(;  Sultan  Maliinoiul  Imstily 
concluded  peace,  at  the  very  time  when  he  could  liavc  continued 
the  war  with  better  prospects  than  before.  Tliey  are  also  tally  aware 
that  the  Russians  5«icrificed  one  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  men  iu 
that  same  war,  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French  on  their  eva- 
cuation of  Moscow  in  1812,  they  suffered  nearly  as  much  nume- 
rical loss  as  did  the  retreating  army,  which  was  buried  in  the 
snow.  Russia  is,  in  fact,  like  Ine  apeetre  of  the  Ham  moontaina 
— a  Patagonian  ahadow  in  Uie  distance,  witbont  aolid  aubatance 
when  closely  examined.  The  unhappy  and  anomalooa  condition 
of  the  frontier  landa  may  be  eatimated  cleaily  from  the  following 
pwage. 

*«The  SCste  of  Wallaehia  is  at  present  a  curious  subject  of  study  to  an 

observer.  A  native  prince  governs  botwocn  two  supporters,  the  Ottoman  and 
Muscovite  commissioners,  each  of  whom  is  barked  h\  his  army  of  occupation. 
The  former  of  the  two  represents  the  prince's  sovereign  and  protector,  that 
sovereignty  and  protection  being  based  on  a  special  deed,  by  which  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute  is  also  stipulated,  and  having  been  exercised  undisputed 
since  the  year  1460,  when  it  was  signed;  and  the  latf'  r  of  the  two  is  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  a  foreign  power,  which  has  guaranteed  to  the  principahty 
the  enjoyment  of  its  estabUshed  rights,  and  which  by  the  law  of  nations  can 
■cqtdre  no  privileges  by  that  act,  because  it  was  not  a  contracting  party,  but 
merely  gave  weeantj  for  the  otdigations  contracted  by  another.  These  are  thdr 
respective  positions  accordini,'  to  Iciial  title  ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  they  are 
widely  different,  for  the  intiuence  of  the  guaranteeing  power  is  predominant  in 
the  councils  of  the  native  prince  over  that  of  his  sovereign." 

This  is  much  more  intelligible  than  the  special  pleading  of 
Count  Nessclrode  in  his  late  official  documents ;  and  this  plainly 
shows  that  the  present  invasion  of  the  provinces,  followed  by 
loyal  addresses  of  devotion  to  the  Emperor  immediately  tendered 
by  the  Hospodars,  are  evidences  of  a  preconcerted  plan  to  con- 
centrate large  and  sufficient  forcea  in  a  conirenient  neighbourhood 
for  decisive  operations  on  the  Tarkiah  aide  of  the  Danube.  If 
the  Russian  autocrat  now  drawa  back,  it  will  be  because  be  is  con- 
Tinced  of  what  be  doubted  until  now,  the  perfect  co-operation  of 
France  and  England,  and  tbeir  determination  to  clip  his  wings,  if 
be  givea  tbem  the  opportunity  by  attempting  too  lofty  a  flighl. 
Or  it  may  be,  aa  some  people  say,  thai  his  usually  aound  reason  is 
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aflbcted  by  religiouB  fanaticism ;  or  that  there  exist  internal  causes 
of  pressure  within  his  domestic  government,  of  which  at  present  we 
know  littie,  but  which  may  unfold  themselves  in  the  progress  of 
events.  Russia  is  altogether  a  mystery,  but  a  very  dangerous 
one,  which  requires  to  be  as  closely  watched  as  the  course  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  or  the  track  of  a  comet. 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  armies  of  occupation  in  the  frontier 
provinces,  furnishes  a  contrast  greatly  in  favour  of  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Turks  respect  property,  pay  for  what  they  re- 
ceive, and  even  afford  tlie  liospitality  which  forms  a  principle  of 
their  religion,  to  the  families  with  wlioin  they  live.  The  Russian 
soldiers  on  the  contrary,  maltreat  and  rol>  tlieir  involuntary  hosts, 
and  beinj^  badly  paid,  worse  fed,  and  plundered  by  their  own 
oflicers,  their  ill  conduct  is  encouraf^ed  by  the  latter,  while  the  re- 
spectable demeanour  of  the  Osmanlis  is  promoted  by  the  example 
and  instruction  of  their  superiors.  The  author  of  these  volumes 
saw  the  contingents  of  both  armies  at  Bucharest,  and  the  impres- 
sions they  respectively  made  on  him  are  well  conveyed  in  the 
subjoined  passages. 

*'  The  best  hospital  that  1  saw  at  Bucharest,  wu^  that  of  tiie  Turkish  array 
of  occupation.  In  deanlineti  and  ventiUdon  it  tarpaMed  aovthing  of  the  kind 
that  hat  as  yet  come  under  my  notice;  and  it  was  to  well  ordered  in  every 

rospect,  that  there  are  few  r^mcntal  siirsit'otrj  of  my  acquaintance  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service*  who  would  not  derive  advantage  from  the  study  of  its  ar- 

rangeinoiits." 

This  is  a  high  encomium  of  a  very  important  department  of 
military  organization,  and  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  again  wheu  speaking  of  the  camp  ol 
Omir  Pasha  at  Travnik,  in  Bosnia. 

'*  The  soldiers'  tents  were  most  comfortnble  ;  ther^  were  ten  men  in  each, 
and  in  spite  of  tlie  constant  rain  their  health  was  good,  as  out  of  8,000  men, 
only  200  were  in  liospital,  and  many  of  these  were  wounded.  The  othcerdy 
however,  thought  thb  a  large  number,  so  careful  are  they  of  their  soldien, 
and  there  had  been  even  a  court  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  sickneta 
arose  from  want  of  comfort.  One  man  in  forty  would  not  be  a  cause  of  alarm 
in  our  hospitals  on  active  service,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  are  ever  Jtept 
io  well  as  the  one  I  saw  at  Travnik." 

To  return  to  the  two  armies. 

I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Turkisl)  troops  reviewed.  There 
was  a  foment  of  dragoons,  six  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  field  battery  of  six 

Kns.  The  cavalry  waa  of  the  lightest  description,  and  the  horses  seemed  to 
too  highly  fed,  and  too  tpiriied,  to  admit  or  great  regularity  in  their  move- 
ments. But  to  counterbalance  these  defects,  they  displayed  a  degree  of  quick* 
ness  of  evolution,  wliicli  would  astonish  our  lancers  with  iheir  tall  chargers. 
The  infantry  was  steady  and  manoeuvred  well,  but  the  men  were  most  ro- 
raatkably  young ;  their  average  age  could  hardly  exceed  twenty-three,  and  their 
height  about  five-feet  eight;  they  formed  line  three  deep,  and  were  rather  old* 
fashioned  in  their  manual  exercise  :  hut  their  file-firing  of  blank  cartridge  was 
excellent;  and  in  general  their  greatest  merit  seemed  to  he  rapidity  rather  than 
precision.  The  artillery  are  beyond  all  praise.  A  better  materiel  could  not 
exist,  and  it  would  be  impoaiible  to  handle  it  more  perfectly.  I  went  to  see 
the  barracks.  The  men,  as  well  as  the  horses,  are  too-well  fed ;  their  dinner 
was  as  tempting—as  the  sort  of  overgrown  gentleman's  stables  in  which  I 
saw  the  cavalry  chargers  and  artillery  horses,  were  neat  and  airy.  The  soldiers' 
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rooms  had  neither  tables  nor  henclios,  and  the  beds  being  arranged  along  the 
floors,  they  looked  very  different  from  our  barracks,  hut  thoy  were  quite  at 
comfortable,  according  to  the  Oriental  ideas  of  comfort.  The  officers  with  the 
greatett  urbanity  showed  me  everything,  and  took  me  into  theb  rooms  lo 
smoke  long  pipes  and  drink  thimblaals  m  oofte." 

• 

Assuredly  our  Turkish  friends  have  not  been  asleep,  or  entirely 
occupied  in  smoking  opium  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Amongst 
their  military  improvements  our  author  aiboald  not  have  forgotten  a 
light  compact  costume,  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Western  armies. 
I«t  us  now  see  what  he  says  of  the  Russians. 

*'  The  Russian  troops  had  frequent  fieM^ays  on  the  plain  of  GoUntina.  I 

was  present  on  several  occasions  when  their  regiment  of  lancerSt  <igl>t  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  a  park  of  artillery,  were  brigaded.  They  went  admirably 
throuiih  that  most  difficult  of  all  niunceuvres,  advancing  in  line ;  but  they  were 
all  old  soldiers ;  their  cavalry  horses  were  lean,  large,  and  heavy-looking  brutes. 
The  laneers  made  a  poor  show,  the  artHleiy  hetter,  but  wretchedly  slow  s  the 
iniantry  pleased  me  very  much  until  they  commenced  their  light  drill,  when  I 
cotild  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  No  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  skirmishin<;,  from  the  gern^ral  down  to  the  private,  for  battalion  after 
battalion  was  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  without  a  single  remark;  the 
two  ranks  of  each,  file  miule  no  attempts  to  cover  each  other  in  advancing  and 
retreating :  in  fact,  they  generally  moved  toi^ether  ;  they  fired,  and  stood  to  be 
fired  at,  instead  of  discliaruinii  their  shot  when  they  were  about  to  move;  and 
then  they  halted  to  load,  and  that  anywhere.  Our  Uifle  Brigade  would  make 
short  work  of  such  skirmishers ;  every  one  of  them  would  be  picked  off  w  socm 
as  extended.** 

We  jj^iu'ss  too,  as  brotlirr  .Jonatlian  says,  tho  Chasseurs  dc  Vin-. 
ccniR'S  with  their  Minic  lilles,  would  astonish  thcni  not  a  little. 

"  The  Russian  soldier!*  are  not  nearly  so  well  clothed  as  those  of  the  Turkish 
regular  army  ;  their  heavy  green  coats  arc  so  much  more  cumbersome  than  the 
light  jacket;  their  cross-belts  are  longer,  and  not  SO  wqII  put  on,  the  pouch  beins 
thus  apt  to  rattle  about  when  they  are  at  double  time;  and  the  helmets,  though 
better  lor  defence,  are  clumsy,  and  much  more  fatiguing  to  wear  than  the  fez. 
 1  saw  the  barracks  of  a  Hus^iian  regiment  too,  but  it  was  wlwn  I  ex- 
pected it  the  least,  for  I  thought  I  was  visiliny  the  Wullachian  university.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  College  of  Sant  Sava,  library,  museum,  and  all,  had  been 
cimverted  into  a  receptacle  for  a  portion  of  the  imwelcome  army  of  occupationt 
instead  of  continiiiii'^  to  be  the  temple  of  learning;  and  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors had  given  p'ace  t(»  tlie  soldi*'r-<laves  of  the  Czar.  Such  a  den  of  filth 
I  never  saw;  an  oti'enaive  odour  ot  melted  tallow  candles,  used  as  sauce  for 
sour  black  bread,  in  the  absence  of  their  much-loved  train-oil;  and  damp  straw 
strewn  about  for  the  miserable-looking,  cowed,  half-famished  animals  to  sleep 
upon.   No  wonder  that  the  mortality  among  them  was  so  great.'* 

The  true  place  to  see  a  Russian  soldier  is  in  his  barrack-ioom 
or  bivouac,  when  divested  of  his  accoutrements  and  external 
panoply  of  war.  Buttoned  up,  padded  on  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
and  pinched  in  in  the  waist,  as  he  stands  on  parade,  he  looks 
smart  and  formidable  enough ;  but  follow  hiin  to  his  quarters,  as 
Sir  William  Napier  says,  and  when  he  steps  out  of  his  case,  you 
look  on  an  emaciated  individual  without  thews  or  muscles,  with 
whom  a  British  grenadier  would  rather  divide  his  ration,  than 
think  him  worthy  to  be  spitted  on  liis  iKtyouot.  The  average  are 
as  here  described,  although  of  course  tliere  are  picked  corps  as  in 
other  services,  and  tall  re^niuents  of  guards.  There  is,  even  in 
Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition,  a  fac-siuiile  of  a  Russian  drum- 
major,  eight  feet  high  at  the  least,  compared  to  whom,  Shaw  the 
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life-gaardsman  was  a  mere  pigmy,  and  whoae  skeleton  when  he 
dies,  would  be  an  excellent  companion  for  that  of  O'Brien^  the 

celebrated  Irish  giant,  at  the  College  of  SurgeoDS. 

Without  including  the  com  and  catlle,which  are  already  abuudant^ 
and  might  be  indefinitely  increased  by  industry,  multiplied  popula- 
tion, and  a  better-defiiRd  political  condition,  the  frontier  provinces 
abound  in  natural  and  mineral  wealth,  far  beyond  what  is  generally 
known  or  supposed.  The  salt  mines  ol'  the  Carpathian  mountains 
are  worked  with  intervals  from  Poland  to  the  Danube.  Those  of 
Okna  in  little  Wallachia,  which  the  author  visited,  have  long  been 
celebrated,  and  produce  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  of  piastres. 
These  mines  are  reached  by  shafts,  with  staircases,  *240  feet  in 
depth.  When  at  the  bottom,  you  may  walk  several  miles  uuder- 
ground  through  streets  of  rock  salt,  whose  only  population  consists 
of  convicts  by  whom  they  are  worked,  and  their  escort  of  militia, 
by  whom  the  labourers  are  watched.  At  the  comers,  the  namea 
of  the  atreeta  are  painted  on  wooden  sign -posts ;  a  long  line  of 
lamps  givea  a  glittering  appearance  to  the  crystallised  wiShf  and 
conveya  a  delnaton  that  yon  are  in  a  town  by  night,  with  rows  of 
ahop-windowa  on  either  aide.  In  Wallachia,  and  more  eapeciallj 
in  (he  adjoining  states  of  Senria  and  Bosnia,  the  author  traversed 
many  pnmsval  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  unsurpassed  in 
the  world  either  for  size,  quality,  or  abundance.  The  Danube,  one 
of  the  most  important  livers  in  die  world,  Hows  through  these  fertile 
lands,  offering  to  their  produce  unequalled  means  of  transit ;  but 
Kussia  frowns  at  the  mouth  with  undivided  influence,  with  quaran- 
tine restrictions,  and  expensive  custom-house  impediments,  which 
arc  fast  tending  to  throw  the  whole  trade  under  her  immediate 
and  indisputable  management.  The  clearing  of  the  bar  at  Sulina 
would  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  other  nations.  The  convention 
between  Austria  and  Russia  has  ex})ired,  and  the  subject  should 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
to  whom  it  is  of  paramount  impoitance.  Of  Sen'ia  and  Bosnia, 
much  interesting  information  is  given  in  these  volumes,  as  also  of 
the  late  insurrections  and  military  movements  by  which  diey  were 
suppressed.  The  wild  plan  of  forming  an  llljnrian  kingdom,  which 
some  agitators  have  conceived,  comprising  these  provinces  with 
many  odiers,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  less 
from  mere  political  obstacles  than  from  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  compounded,  which  are  little  likely  ever 
to  come  to  an  understanding  or  agree  on  a  single  united  system 
of  government.  Again,  the  absence  of  nationality  is  not  to  be 
remedied. 

In  Turkey,  many  ancient  prejudices  and  customs  are  giving 

way  before  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  the  spread  of  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  Western  world  ;  but  they  still  muffle  up. 
their  femah  s  as  tcnarioiisly  as  ever,  and  consider  it  utter  profana* 
tion  that  they  should  be  gazed  on  by  the  eyes  of  male  strangers. 
A  little  episode  of  this  nature  happened  accidentally  to  the  author 
at  a  Khan  in  Bosnia^  aud  with  his  observations  thereupon  we  must 
close  our  extracts. 
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*•  In  the  morning  I  sat  at  my  window  while  our  horses  were  being  prepared. 
Lon^  h'lies  of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  cotton,  grain,  and  other  coiii- 
tnodities  were  passing,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  on  this  road.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  horses*  feet  in  the  eouit,  and  phied  die  travellers,  who  must  have 
been  out  in  so  rainy  a  night.  My  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young 
Turkish  lady  of  great  beauty  made  her  appearance  with  her  veil  removed,'  ana 
looking  at  her  dress  as  she  entered,  which  was  evidently  wet  through.  Behind 
her  came  the  khandji  (inn-keeper),  carrying  a  very  pretty  little  boy,  about  two 
years  oM,  richly  dressed,  and  crying  piteously—from  cold  in  all  prohability.  I 
got  up  immediately  and  motioned  to  the  fire,  while  I  moved  towards  the  door. 
She  looked  up.  blushed  deeply  when  she  saw  a  man,  and  retreated,  covering 
her  face  with  her  veil;  leaving  me  just  time  enough  to  remark  that  her  eyes  were 
hlack.  and  as  fine  as  her  features  and  complexion.  The  Khandji  was  much 
disconcerted  1^  her  having  opened  my  door  by  mistake,  and  hurried  her  along 
the  passage,  and  down  a  back  stair  to  the  harem,  while  a  well-armed  servant 
who  followed  them,  showed  his  teeth,  as  he  looked  into  my  room  with  the 
aggravating  grin  of  a  lion  rampant,  because  his  master's  wife  had  involuntarily 
tbown  me  her  lace  Ibfsoochl 

**  What  an  inconvenient  pN;|ndioe  it  must  be,  for  a  woman  to  think  herself 
disgraced  by  being  seen  ;  and  how  often  in  the  daily  course  of  her  life  must 
incidents  arise,  which  become,  in  consequence,  the  sources  of  annoyance.  It 
is  not  modesty — it  is  not  apprehensive  virtue;  and  if  it  be  meant  as  precau« 
tioDt  it  is»  at  best,  unreasonable;  for  experience  has  proved  that  it  wards  off 
no  evil  horn  veiled  youth,  and  old  age  has  none  to  %ar.  The  latter  class, 
moreover,  is  by  far  tiie  most  particuhir  in  this  way  ;  perhaps  from  a  wish  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  doubt  whether  the  face  benealli       yathmak  be  young 

or  old,  pretty  or  ugly  In  the  lower  ranks,  this  prejudice  must  be  a  most 

irksome  burden;  as  the  muffled  head  and  enveloped  figure  can  hardly  be  a 
comfortable  condition  for  out-door  labour.  In  Bosnia,  however,  it  is  modified 
in  fii?our  of  unmarried  women,  and  the  veil  and  the  loose  green  feredje,  which  I 
often  saw  in  the  fields,  are  worn  only  by  matrons.  When  1  went  out  to  mount 
my  horse  at  the  door  of  the  Khan  on  the  river  Bosna,  I  saw  the  Turkish  lady 
un  horseback,  and  completely  shrouded  from  head  to  foot,  coming  from  the 
courtyard.  When  the  servant  mounted,  the  child  was  placed  on  a  small  fullow 
in  front  of  bim,  and  off  they  set  at  a  rapid  amble.** 

Having  examined  all  that  he  desired  to  notice  in  the  advanced 
districts,  the  author  rapidly  traTersed  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia, 

crossed  the  range  of  the  Balkan  at  the  Zulu  pass,  and  taking  the 
road  through  Sophia  and  Adrianople  (at  which  latter  ancient  capital 
of  European  Turkey  he  paused  a  day  to  look  at  the  bazaar  of  Ali 
Pasha  and  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Selim),  lie  reached  Constanti- 
nople alone  in  the  roiddle  of  tlie  ni<(1)t,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  admittance  at  that  untimely  hour  into  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre  at  Peni,  where  the  remainder  of  his  party  had  long  expected 
him.  He  j)roiiiises  another  narrative  of  a  subsequent  journey, 
which  the  pleasure  and  useful  information  we  have  derived  from 
the  first,  incline  us  to  look  fonvard  to  with  eager  anticipation. 
Everything  connected  with  'I'urkey  and  her  dependencies,  her 
present  state,  and  probable  future,  are  subjects  of  interest  which 
recent  circumstances  have  much  enhanced,  and  in  which,  as 
Englishmen,  we  are  almost  as  directly  concerned,  as  if  they  fonned 
integral  portions  of  the  empire  of  our  own  sovereign.  Correct  in- 
•  formation  is  more  easily  obtained  thaiyt  was,  and  there  are  clear 
heads  and  able  pens  on  the  spot,  capaBle  of  recording  facta  and 
delirering  opinions  which  may  be  safely  relied  on  as  comet,  and 
appealed  to  as  authority. 
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WITH  A  POBTBAIT. 

There  are  different  theories  of  neatness,  and  tliere  arc  different 
standards  of  excellence.  Judged  by  the  one,  it  may  be  denied 
that  Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  a  great  man. 
Judged  by  the  other,  it  is  indupatable  that  he  was,  par  excelleneey 
the  finest  gentleman  of  his  own  or  anj  other  age.  Men  may 
question  his  principles,  doubt  his  wisdom,  deny  his  wit,  but  no 
one  is  haidy  enough  to  saj  a  word  against  his  manners. 

We  have  a  theoiy — not,  however,  peculiarly  our  own — on  this 
same  subject  of  greatness.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  qualities 
greater  than  others.  Fhilosopby  is  greater  than  wit.  Poetry  is 
better  than  slaughter.  But  philosophers  and  wits,  poets  and  sol- 
dierSy  may  all  be  great  men  after  their  kind.  Whosoever  in  any- 
thing of  good  repute  excels  all  his  fellows,  fairly  entitles  himself 
to  be  esteemed  a  great  man.  Now,  there  are  few  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  been  from  their  boyliood  upwards  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Cliesterfield.  Little  boys  addicted  to  such  evil  habits  as 
biting  their  nails,  scratching  their  heads,  laiigbiiii^  at  wrong  times, 
and  calling  peoj)le  uncomplimentary  names,  have  been  reminded 
for  nearly  a  century  of  the  living  exhortations,  and  threatened 
with  the  posthumous  auger  of  this  incarnation  of  good  breeding. 
And  these  little  boys  have,  for  the  most  part,  grown  up,  knowing 
at  least  this  much  of  the  Earl,  and  inquiring  nothing  further  about 
him.  It  has  seemed  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  understand- 
ings that  so  very  fine  a  gentleman  could  be  anything  bat  a  fine 
gentleman,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  fashion,  an  idle  lounger,  lying  late 
a-bed,  sipping  chocolate  with  an  air,  and  rising  to  no  higher  efibrt 
of  activity  than  a  game  at  loo  or  a  flirtation  with  a  fine  lady.  But 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  much  more  than  a  man  of  fashion  and  a 
man  of  wit — ^he  was  a  di])lomatist,  a  statesman,  a  parliamentary 
debater;  he  wrote  well  and  he  spoke  well;  he  spoke  SO  well,  in- 
deed, that  Horace  Walpole  declared  that  the  finest  speech  he  ever 
heard  was  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's ;  and,  more  than  all,  he 
governed  Ireland,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  so  much  conciliatory 
firmness,  so  much  vigorous  moderation,  that  Lord  Mahon  says  of 
him,  and  says  truthliilly,  that  he  left  nothing  undone,  nor  fur 
others  to  do.** 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope  was  bom  in  the  year  j()94.  Neglected 
by  his  parents,  but  assiduously  tended  by  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, who  performed  their  duties  and  filled  their  ]>laee,  he  grew 
up,  with  no  great  promise  of  after-celebrity,  passed  through  his 
university  career  with  cre<^,  and  was  pushed  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  ftmily  interest,  before  he  nad  attained  the  legitimate 
age.  Pleasure,  however,  attracted  him  more  than  business ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  17SG,  gave  him  a  seat  in 
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the  Hooie  of  Lords,  that  he  applied  Umtelf  with  asddoit^  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  pubUc  life.  He  soon  attained  - distinc- 
tion as  an  orator;  bnt  it  was  as  a  diplomatist  that  he  first  really 
took  a  part  in  the  active  duties  of  official  life.  His  ready  tact, 
his  keen  insight  into  humanity,  his  courteous  manners,  his  know- 
ledge of  modem  languages — all  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  busi- 
ness of  diplomacy.  He  was  twice  despatched  as  ambassador  to 
Holland,  and  on  both  occasions  acquitted  himself  with  remarkable 
address.  He  was  afterw«irds  ajipointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land; and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  witli  a  full  determination  not  to  tread  in 
the  path  of  those  predecessors  who  had  treated  the  office  as  a 
sumptuous  sinecure,  and  lounged  through  it  without  a  thought  of 
the  people.  He  governed  Ireland  upon  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice,  and  it  is  said,  that  his  name  is  still  held  there  in 
honoured  remembrance.'* 

This  was  no  small  thing.  If  Chesterfield  had  done  nothing 
else,  his  Irish  vice-royaltj  would  hare  entitled  him  to  a  niche  in 
Inslory.  Bnt  he  was  invited  to  leave  lTelan4}  and  to  accept  the 
seals  of  Seeretaiy  of  State.  He  consented,  not  wrthout  relnc« 
tance.  The  duties  of  the  office  he  would  have  perfonned  widi 
advantage  to  the  State,  for  he  strove  to  bring  about  the  peace, 
but  he  was  thwarted  by  his  colleagues,  and  imperfectly  supported 
by  the  King,  and  his  alliance  with  the  royal  favourite,  through 
whom  he  hoped  to  influence  the  monarch,  was  not  sufficient  to 
protect  him  from  defeat. 

But  public  business  did  not  suit  him,  he  never  liked  it.  With 
th<'  King  he  was  no  great  favourite  ;  and  a  personal  slight  put  upon 
him  riveted  his  resolution  to  retire  with  dignity  into  private  life. 
It  has  been  said  of  liim  that  his  patriotism  was  somewhat  lukewarm. 
But  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  who  esteem  themselves  pa- 
triots of  a  higher  temperature,  would  ponder  over  such  a  passage  as 
this  in  one  of  Chesterfield's  letters — "  Far  from  engaging  in  oppo- 
sition, as  resigning  ministers  too  commonly  do,  I  should" — he 
wrote  to  Mr.  DayroUes  in  1748 — *'to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
support  the  King  and  the  Government,  which  I  can  do  with  more 
advantage  to  them  and  more  honour  to  myself,  when  I  do  not  re- 
ceive £5000  a-year  for  doing  it"  The  King,  when  he  received  his 
resignatbn,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  retiring  minister  would  not 
betake  himself  to  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition ;  bnt  this  the  above 
passage  clearly  shows  he  had  never  intended  to  do.  His  Majesty, 
too,  olfored  him  a  dukedom,  but  this  he  respectfully  declined. 
,  From  the  period  of  his  resignation  he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in 
ofllcial  affairs,  but  he  was  still  an  active  member  of  the  Upper 
House ;  and  among  the  measures  with  which  he  was  identified, 
were  some  of  grave  historical  importance.  In  spite  of  much  op- 
position, within  and  without  the  House,  he  carried  the  Bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  Calendar,  and  gave  us  tl^p  "  new  Style/'  which  ig- 
norance and  superstition  in  those  days  declared  to  be  an  impious 
proceeding,  but  of  which  among  enlightened  men,  either  in  that 
age  or  in  this,  there  have  hardly  been  two  opiuious. 
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•  Btti  although  Chesterfield  believed  that  he  could  retire  without 
a  pan|^  from  public  life^  aod  though  be  talked  about  his  horse,  bia 
books,  and  bia  printa,  aa  companions  sufficient  for  his  declining 
years,  they  were  not  enough  for  him.  He  wanted  other  excite- 
ment, and  he  endeavoured  to  solace  his  retirement  with  play.  He 
had  earnestly  cautioned  his  son  against  gaming,  but  it  was  only 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  official  life  that  he  had  been  proof  against  its 
fascinations.  From  this  lie  might  have  been  rescued  by  a  re- 
sumption of  the  old  burdens  of  statesmanship,  but  for  an  hereditary 
infirmity,  which  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  un- 
fitted him  both  for  official  and  social  intercourse.  He  became 
very  deaf  in  his  old  age,  and  the  "thousand  infallible  remedies" 
wbicb  be  tried  only  left  the  afiiiction  as  they  found  it.  There  ia 
but  one  buman  antidote  to  ancb  an  e^il— it  ia  to  be  found  in  a 
bappy  borne.  Tbe  domeatio  pleaaurea  be  bad  not  cuMTited,  and 
bia  old  age  waa  Teiy  cbeerleaa.  He  bad  but  one  cbild«— tbe 
illegitimate  aon,  Fbilip  8tanbope,  to  wbom  bia  fiunona  Letters" 
wete  addreaaedy  and  be»  after  diaappointing  Cbeaterfield'a  ex* 
pectations,  waa  carried  off  in  tbe  prune  of  Ufe.  The  aged  peer 
survived  bim  some  five  years — they  were  years  of  weariness  and 
deaolation.  He  adopted  the  beir  to  his  title,  but  he  could  not 
secure  tbe  allegiance  of  a  son;  and  he  died  in  tbe  year  1773, 
almost  an  octogenarian^  witb  little  to  aootbe  tbe  miaeiy  of  tbe 
death -bed. 

His  worlds  survive,  and  will  long  survive.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  son  he  says,  with  truth  and  prescience,  "  Buy  good  books 
and  read  them  ;  the  best  books  are  the  commonest,  and  the  last 
editions  are  always  the  best,  if  the  Editors  are  not  blockheads,  for 
they  may  profit  of  the  former."  This  is  especially  true  of  his  own 
works.  The  last  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  writings  is  incom- 
parably the  bi  St — indeed  it  is  the  only  edition  which  fully  repre- 
aenta  what  he  was  capable  of  doing.  This,  in  another  way,  his 
portrait  veiy  fiurlr  ezbibita.  Tbe  face  ia  full  of  refinement— fbU 
of  abrewdneaa.  Tbere  ia  no  great  openneaa  or  amcerity  in  it»  and 
tbese  qualitiea  were  abaent  from  Cbeaterfidd*a  cbaracter.  He  waa 
not,  indeed,  a  trotbfiil  man.  It  ia  difficult,  if  not  impoaaible,  to 
gather  the  real  nature  of  the  man  from  bia  writings.  He  often, 
indeed,  belied  himself.  But  what  a  world  of  aagaci^  ia  tbere  in 
that  face — what  a  been  insight  into  human  nature,  what  a  know- 
ledge of  all  buman  frailtiea  1  He  aeema  to  look  you  through 
and  through,  as  if  his  buaineaa  were  to  over-raacb  men  and  to 
cajole  women  ;  and  that  was  very  much  wbat  be  meant  when  he 
said  that  his  great  object  was  to  make  every  man  like  and  every 
woman  love  him — for  how  are  we  ao  eaailj  cheated  aa  through  tbe 
medium  of  tbe  affectious  ? 
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INTERMITTENT  RHAPSODIES  ON  THE  QUASHEE 

QUESTION. 

BT  JBBMAN  JUMBELL,  THE  UNINTELLIGIBLE  PHILOSOPHER. 

TO  THB  BDITOB. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

It  must  be  two  years  ago  since  I  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  at  your  kind  {and  may  I  add  sagacious  ?)  suggestion, 
Reviewer  Extraordinary  to  the  long-established  and  far-famed 
Miscellany.  When  I  reflect  on  the  scrupulous  regularity  with 
which  I  have  drawn  my  very  liberal  salary,  and  my  un- 
scrupulous negligence  of  the  duties  which  it  was  intended  to 
reward,  I  feel  humbled  and  penitent,  and  as  this  happens  by  an 
accident  to  be  my  birthday,  (and  I  always  make  good  resolutions 
on  that  anniversary,)  I  am  determined  for  the  future  to  be  gene- 
rally more  respectaDle  and  industrious,  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  eriiicai  station  like — (I  have  no  other  siiiii]e  at  hand,  and 
had  therefore  better  say) — ^like  an  EngUshroaiu  Indeed  I  am 
astonished  on  looking  through  the  back  numbera  of  your  Maga- 
nne,  to  find  that  my  only  official  utterance  dates  as  far  back  aa 
March,  1852y  when  I  called  the  attention  of  the  reading  world  to 
two  fsmooa  works  of  Jerman  Jumbell  and  Israel  Benoni,  Since 
that  period,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  idle-*for  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal — ^bttt  reading  I  found  quite  out  el  the  ques- 
tion. By  this  I  mean  the  perusal  of  contemporaneous  works 
~for  to  the  ancients  I  am  as  much  attached  as  Moses  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  have  just  concluded  a  re-perusal  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Lucian — whom  I  have  read  through  before, — 1  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many  times.  Well,  I  was  thinking  the  other 
day  (of  all  the  places  in  the  world  to  do  so)  in  an  omnibus^  when 
I  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  title  of  a  pamphlet 
which  a  stout  and  contemplative  looking  gentleman  sitting  next 
to  me  was  reading.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  that  the  follow- 
ing— "  Intermittent  Rhapsodies  on  the  Quashee  Question,'*  and 
the  title-page  went  on  to  say,  that  this  lucubration  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  man  than  Jerman  Jumbell,  the  Unin- 
telligible Philosopher.  Now  the  name  of  the  author  at  once  ex- 
cited me ;  but  the  title  of  the  tract  set  me  quite  beside  myself. 
If  there  is  a  thing  important  now  a-days,  when  cart-loads  of  new 
books  are  daily  sm»t  into  the  publishers^  houses— it  is  a  good  title, 
i  have  a  fHend  who  is  writine  a  three  Tolume  novel — ^which,  inas- 
much as  his  laaty  christened  with  some  taste  and  decency,  did 
not  enjov  a  success  proportionate  to  its  merits — ^he  dedarei  he  will 
call  ^filood  and  Thunder/'  A  ftithful  band  of  friends  are  also 
meditating  a  new  serial.  It  will  in  all  probability  fail — but  if  it 
baa  a  chance,  that  chance  is  an  eccentnc  name.  If  it  appears  at 
all— which  is  I  think  doubtful— itwill  be  called  ""The  Blasphemer." 
Aa  a  nice  quiet  name  for  a  magasine  not  devoted  to  the  discussion 
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of  theological  questions^  what  could  be  better  ?  But  "  Inter- 
mittent Khapsodies  on  the  Qnashee  Question I  could  not 
stand,  or  rather  git  it  no  longer,  and  so  out  of  the  omnibus  I 
jumped.  I  rushed  into  a  very  respectable  bookseller's  and  asked 
for  the  pamphlet — he  had  it  not.  Into  another's  as  respectable 
— nor  had  he.  I  tried  a  third,  who  seemed  a  smaller  and  a  cheaper 
man — there  it  was.  Out  came  my  sixpence — for  it  is  at  a  low  price 
and  meant  for  the  million — and  off  with  it  I  went. 

Perusal  No.  1.  A  general  feeling  of  confusion  the  result. 

2.  Sceptical  symptoms — witb  questions  of  what's 

Jumbell  about  ?  Will  tiiis  do  ?  Can't  be  quite 
sane,  can  he  ? 

3.  A  careful  steady  re-perusal — consequence— emo« 

tions  of  violent  indignation  bordering  on  dis- 
gust, teedium  and  nausea — -ejaculations  of 
humbug !   bosh  I  twaddle  1  nonsense  I  in- 
sanity 1 " 

Having  got  into  this  state  (/aeii  indignatio  venum),  I  could  no 
longer  restrain  myself.  I  seized  my  slips,  mended  my  pen,  put 
on  my  spectacles,  and  began  a  censorious  criticism  of  a  solemn 
kind.  This  I  ultimately  destroyed,  and  as  I  have  nothing  else  to 
send  you,  you  have  my  free  leave  to  print  this  letter.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  these  rhapsodies  the  unintelligible  philoso- 
pher has  surpassed  himself.  They  are  more  obscure,  more  grand- 
iloquent, more  grotesque,  more  extraordinary,  to  sum  the  matter  up, 
more  absurd,  than  any  of  his  former  eccentric  lucubrations.  A  short 
sketch  of  the  treatise  I  will,  my  dear  Sir,  endeavour  to  give  you, 
by  translating  Mr.  Jumbell  into  English,  which,  I  can  assure  you, 
is,  to  begin  with,  no  easy  task.  By  a  piece  of  humour,  even  for 
him  unusually  heavy,  he  represents  himself  as  having  obtained,  in 
some  uninteHi^ible  maimer,  the  report  of  a  s])cech  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  question,  which  was  delivered,  I  don't  care  by 
whom,  and  don't  know  where.  Suffice  it,  that,  as  regards  style, 
Jumbell  himself  loquitur^  and  that  he  defends  Ncj^ro,  or,  as  he 
would  call  it.  Nigger,  SlaverJ',  right  manfully.  Wiiether  he  pos- 
sesses wide  acres  in  Quashee-land  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  he 
speaks  with  a  bitterness  and  sincerity  which  savours  of  actual  loss 
to  be  attributed  to  broad-brimmed,  Brutus-headed,  sentimental- 
istic  philanthropy ;  and  the  indolent  habits  of  flat-nosed,  smirk- 
ing, good-natured,  pumpkin-eating  Sambo. 

As  usual,  the  philosopher  points  out  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  strongly  enough,  but  suggests  no  help  whatever.  Flattest 
truisms  he  puts  forth  exulting^  with  much  pomp  of  period,-  and 
fertile  felicity  of  illustration,  not  without  the  adscititious  aid  of 
alliteration,  but  remedy  for  tiie  disease  none.  This  pamphlet  wiO 
never  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  or  teach  the  West  Indian  proprie- 
tors how  to  cultivate  it  more  cheaply.  It  will  not  make  Cato  or 
Bacchus  dig  cane-holes  more  industriously,  or  Apollo  get  up  early 
to  plant  yams.  Amaryllis  will  still  be  n^ligent  in  her  care  of  the 
ducks  and  turkeys,  and  Cleopatra  omit  to  sew  buttons  on  the  ma- 
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nager's  shirt.  The  only  effect  that  the  treatise  can  possibly  haye, 
is  to  make  Mr.  J.  Jnmbell  popular  in  the  Soiitliera  States  of^ 
America.  Legree,  Haley,  and  the  rest  of  that  respectable  frater-* 
nity,  will  donbtless  send  him  a  piece  of  plate ;  and  as  a  design, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  figure  of  a  black  tied  across  a 
sugar-cask  (this  was  the  way  in  the  good  old  tiines),  a  stalwart 
driver  standing  over  him  with  a  heavy  cow'skin  in  his  uplifted 
hand,  a  few  bloodhounds  in  the  background,  and  as  a  motto 
I  think  nothing  could  be  better  than  Am  I  not  a  man — ^bat  a 
ni^er?" 

1,  however,  promised  to  give  you  a  short  English  version  of 
]Mr.  Jumbell's  Germanesque  lucubration.  This  I  tind  impossible. 
Who  can  analyse  a  series  of  rhapsodies  containing  no  argument 
whatever,  and  chiefly  depending  for  their  humour  on  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  word  **  pumpkin?"  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  making  a  few  comments.  It  must  have  been  the 
Uncle  Tom  mania,  which  drove  the  plulos()j)htT  to  reprint  his 
Quashee  pani])hU't.  He  is  at  heart,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a  misan- 
thrope ;  vox  populi,  vox  diaholi  is  his  version  of  the  j)roverb. 
He  professes  to  be  the  sworn  foe  of  cant,  and  seems  to  confound 
this  with  public  opinion. 

The  high-priest  of  paradox  and  the  apostle  of  novelty  and  con- 
tradiction, a  notion  has  only  to  be  prevalent  for  Jerman  Jumbell 
to  connderit  erroneous.  The  few  have  sometimes  been  right. 
The  many  are,  therefore^  aboay$  wrong.  This  is  his  dialeetle.  He 
thinks  that  ''those  dear  blacks have  created  a  sentimental  stir, 
while  we  have  distressed  needle-women  here  that  those  dear 
blacks  are  sitting,  not  under  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  but  squatting 
in  their  negro-huts,  or  lounging  in  their  allotments,  eating  pump- 
kins, sucking  sugar-cane,  and  drinking  rum— and  that  they  should, 
therefore,  be  driven,  even  by  the  time-honoured  cow-skin,  to  till 
the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  black  brows.  I  feel  very  loath  to 
seriously  confute  the  philosopher.  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  in* 
clination  just  now,  and  feel  in  this  warm  weather  almost  as 
indolent  as  Quashee  himself.  Were  I  to  undertake  such  a  task, 
I  have,  perhaps,  one  advantage  (frer  Mr.  Jumbell,  which  is, 
that  I  really  know  something  of  the  question.  I  have  property 
in  the  West  Indies — I  resided  there  for  years.  1  have  been  also 
iu  the  Slave  States  of  America.  I  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
fall  in  West  India  property — but  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it 
either  logical  or  sensible,  or  humane  or  decent,  to  take  the  Jumbell 
view  of  colonial  matters.  "  The  unintelligible  "  forgets  that  no 
great  social  or  political  change  can  take  place  without  some  class- 
suffering.  He  forgets,  also,  that  the  West  Indians  were  a  privi- 
leged class — that  some  years  ago  they  lived  in  selfish  splendour 
at  English  watering-places — absentee  landlords — their  black  pea- 
santry, meanwhile,  being  overworked  to  supply  magnificence  and 
minister  to  vulgar  ostentation.  He  foigets  that  from  ^  mAm 
and  groans  of  poor  Cuffy  and  Cndgoe  were  wrung  the  riches 
which  decked  a  bemerara  heiress,  glirtening  in  Bath  and  Chdten- 
ham  balkrooms,  or  enabled  a  Jamaica  fost  man  to  drive  foor-in- 
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band  at  Oxford.  Now  Cudgoe  is  taking  it  easy — ^liberty  is  a 
novelty  and  leisure  a  Inxnry.  Cudgoe  lUces  to  ait  atill,  scratch, 
^limself,  and  eat  pumpkins,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  his  continuing 
to  do  this  long.  He  has  a  taste  for  civilisation — aye,  evenffor 
culture.  Splendour  of  dress  is  a  great  weakness  of  his.  I  have 
often  seen  him  at  church  with  a  very  dandy  white  hat  over  his 
black  face,  and  neck-ties  of  variegated  colours.  Rings  and  smart 
pins  for  his  neck-kerchief  are  the  delight  of  CuflKr.  To  gain 
these  vanities  I  have  known  him  perform  nearly  two  days'  work 
in  one — if  you  set  him  his  task  and  paid  liim  for  it.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Jumbell  appears  to  think,  with  Aristotle,  that  slavery  is  a 
defensible  system,  and  that  the  slave  is  opyavov  tjuxpvxov,  a  mere 
"live  instrument;"  and  appears,  also,  to  hold  with  Montesquieu, 
of  the  "  Nigger,"  that  "  these  creatures  are  all  over  black,  and 
with  such  a  flat  note  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  pitied.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  believed  that  God,  who  is  a  wise  being,  should  place 
a  soul,  especially  a  good  soul,  in  auch  a  black  ugly  body/^ 

Horaoe  says  that  Homer  sometinies  sleeps,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  even  Montesquieu  sometimes  talks  nonsense* 
£x>king  at  Sunbo  physiologically,  he  undoubtedly  belongs  to  an 
inferior  race.  He  has  not  the  intdlect  or  the  beauty  of  the  Cau- 
casian— but  by  what  law,  divine  or  human,  has  it  been  laid  down, 
that  men  are  to  be  persecuted  because  they  are  not  intellectual  or 
beautiful  ?  I  would  rather  hope,  though  this  rule  has  been  but 
seldom  acted  on,  that  to  help  the  weak,  was  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  moral  goremment  of  the  world.  At  any  rate  the  Africans 
are  neither  stupid  nor  ugly  enough  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their 
oppressors.  The  race  has  produced  some  men  whom  not  even  the 
Germancsque  Philosopher  would  despise.  As  Mrs.  Stowe  writes 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  "We  have  Pennington  among  clergy- 
men, Douglas  and  Ward  among  editors."  Christophe  will  scarcely 
be  forgotten  in  History,  and  have  we  not  been  visited  here  in  Eng- 
land by  men — runaway  slaves — who  have  created  much  enthu- 
siasm by  their  eloquence  ?  And  it  might  be  perhaps  not  wholly 
absurd  to  remember,  that  the  Africans  are  not,  like  most  slaves,  a 
conquered  race,  who  have  falten  into  the  hands  of  their  invaders 
— but  that  their  case  is  peculiar — that  since  the  Spaniards  by  their 
cruelties  exterminated  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
islands,  there  has  been  a  league  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to  - 
keep  the  blaeks  under  the  yoke— to  sow  dissensions  among  them 
—excite  them  to  intemedne  war&re — and  then  carry  them  away 
captinre  by  the  oiganised  system  of  the  aoonrsed  slave-trade. 

1  defy  Mr*  Jumbell,  even  with  loudest  horse-eadiinnationsi 
to  deride  the  cause  of  conscience  and  of  right,  and  to  laugh  down 
the  heroism  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Brougham,  Denman, 
Buxton,  Lushington,  and  Macaulay — those  great  good  men,  to 
whom  Providence  oonsigned  the  clientship  of  tortured  Africa.'^ 
But  1  find  I  grow  angry  and  declamatory,  and,  therefore,  caution* 
ing  your  rea&s  against  the  rhapsodies, 

Remain  yours,  &c.,  &c., 
A  Wbbt  Indian  and  an  Abolition mt* 
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AND  WHO  LOST  AND  WHO  WON  IT. 

By  Sbiblet  Bbooks, 

AVTHOa  or  '*Mltl  TIOLBT  AHD  Hlft  OtTlftl.*' 

CHAFTBB  XXIII. 
A  tmSE  AITBB  TUB  OtBEA. 

It  may  be  a  question,  though  one  which  will  certainly  not  be 
discussed  liere,  whether  a  young  gentleman,  so  attached  as  we 
have  eDdeavoured  to  represent  Mr.  Bernard  Carljon,  had  any  par- 
ticttkr  burineM  at  Mn.'  Fovester^s*  supper.  And  perhaps  that 
iiaiidflbme  womao^  assnrance  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
tii  iite  it  tiie  with  her,  for  that  there  wonld  be  some  pleasant  girls 
In  the  party,  will  be  held»  by  engaged  and  other  selfish  people,  to 
be  almost  an  aggraration  of  his  offence  in  accepting  the  inyitation. 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  doabt,  that  Carlyon,  having  replied  to 
Lilian's  affectionate  letter  by  the  evening  post,  should  hare  con- 
cluded his  secretary's  labours,  and,  after  a  quiet  repast,  should 
hare  betaken  himself  to  the  solitude  of  his  chambers,  meditated 
on  Lilian's  beauty  and  other  merits,  on  his  own  good  fortune  in 
having  secured  her  heart,  and  on  plans  for  hastening  their  union. 
And  as  it  was  Saturday,  and  there  would  be  no  early  mail  next 
morning,  he  might  have  written  another  very  long  letter,  and  per- 
haps a  poem,  to  be  sent  in  a  parcel  to  Lynfield  by  one  of  tlie  Sun- 
day trains.  And  so,  with  his  waking  mind  full  of  Lilian,  he 
should  have  retired  to  his  couch  in  order  to  dream  of  her.  That, 
or  something  very  like  it,  is,  one  knows,  what  the  more  trustful 
girl  would  wish,  and  what  the  more  exacting  girl  would  demand, 
and  a  really  good  young  man  would  have  rejoiced  to  carry  out  so 
pleasing  a  programme.  Bot  how  few  good  young  men  there  are ! 
Let  ns  hope  Uiat  the  teaching  of  this  history  will  increase  the 
nnmb<nr. 

Bernard,  however,  having  an  opera  stall  for  that  night,  did  not 
conceive  that  he  should  be  doing  any  treason  to  Lilian  by  occu- 
pying it  Of  course,  it  was  as  easy  to  think  of  her  amid  the 
caressing  tones  of  the  love  music  in  the  Sovnnmhnla^  as  in  a 
solitary  silent  room  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  But  he  had  scarcely 
taken  his  seat  when  Mrs.  Forester,  who  had  a  pit4>ox  near  the 
orchestra,  made  him  out  and  signalled  him.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  go  round  to  her.  She  was  looking  exceedingly 
well,  her  fully,  but  not  too  fully,  developed  form  appeared  to  much 
advantage  in  evening  dress — is  there  any  harm  in  putting  it  in 
another  way,  and  confessing  that  her  large  white  shoulders  and 
rounded  arms  were  pleasant  to  behold  r    Goetbc  says  that  no  cue 

VOL.  xxxiv.  B 
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wbo  reallj  culdvates  his  faculties  will  allow  a  day  to  pass  in  which 

he  does  Dot  listen  to  some  fine  music,  gaze  on  a  good  painting, 
and  talk  to  a  beautiful  woman — and  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
counsel  that  ever  came  from  Germany.  And  then  besides  herself 
Mrs.  Forester's  box  contained  a  younger  lady,  d(}colletee  like  her 
friend,  and  with  nearly  as  much  excuse,  and  possessing  a  fare 
whose  attraction  lay  rather  in  its  intelligence  than  its  regularity  of 
feature.  By  daylight  you  might  have  found  a  good  many  faults 
in  that  little  girl's  appearance,  but  she  managed  her  black  curls, 
her  long  black  eyelashes,  and  her  very  good  teeth,  and  her  flexible 
figure,  with  a  sort  of  piquant  restlessness  which  lured  the  eye 
to  foUow  her  moTemeDts,  against  the  advice  of  the  judgment. 
She  was  obviously  ready  to  be  saucy  and  intimate  on  the  slightest 
ptOYOcation ;  but  if  yon  demted  mm  tatkii^  to  her,  and  if  yon 
xetixed  spmI  watched  her  with  that  cahn  artistic  rcigard — ^the  only 
way,  I  hope^  in  which  yon  ever  notice  such  matters — ^Ihe  eye  and 
the  lip  did  not  tell  you,  I  thinks  that  the  poor  girl  was  happy. 

^'  Stay  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  with  one  of  her  most  soi^ 
shiny  smiles,  as  Bernard,  having  acquitted  himself  of  the  usual 
profundities  about  the  badness  of  the  house,  and  the  goodness  of 
the  singers,  and  the  ugliness  of  the  people  to  whom  the  royal  box 
had  been  lent  that  night,  and  so  forth,  began  to  consider  whether 
he  should  depart.  "  Don't  go  away.  I  listen  to  music  sometimes^ 
but  Mi^s  Ma^nard  uevex  does,  so  you  may  talk  as  much  as  yoa 
please." 

**  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  replied  Miss  Maynard,  shaking  up  her 
curls  as  she  looked  into  Carlyon's  face  with  a  steady  gaze,  and 
then  shaking  them  again  as  she  aflected  to  look  down  for  a  second. 
The  movements  were  nothing,  but  they  were  high  art,  for  the 
action  left  on  bis  eye  a  picturesque  impression  of  an  animated 
ooontenance,  which  his  memory  daguerreotyped  at  once  and  fior 
the  futmrt.  Curlpapeia  and  a  nightcap,  if  there  be  such  tilings  in 
the  world,  would  not  eflbce  that  first  glancing,  sketchy  recollecp 
tioifc— How  can  yoa  say  so,  when  I  haare  hardly  uttend  a  wm:d 
since  the  opeia  began  ?** 

^  Well,  now  utter  a  good  many.  Any  political  news,  Mr.  Car- 
lyon  ?  Of  course  yon  will  not  tell  me,  but  it  is  good  practice  far 
a  rising  diplomatist  to  be  questioned  by  idle  people."' 

1  know  of  none,*'  said  Bernard,  except  that  it  is  very  doubtp 
ful  whether  Lumlcy  will  have  this  place  next  year." 

"  Take  that  chair.  Mr.  Selwyn  told  me  last  night  that  you 
were  a  learned  authority  on  music.  Is  that  so,  and  are  you  a  be- 
liever in  any  one  particular  school,  and  intolerant  of  all  others? 
Because  nobody  will  give  you  credit  fior  understanding  Beethoven 
unless  you  scolf  at  Bellini." 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  scoff'  with  you  in  any  direction  you 
please,"  said  Carlyon ;  but  it  &cems  very  possible  to  appreciate 
both  ridelio  and  this  thing." 

tell  you,  no.  No  man  can  serve  two  maestri.  Music  is  the 
next  thing  to  love.  Can  a  man  love  two  women  at  once  ?  Answer 
that,"  said  Mn.  Forester,  leaamg  a  UtUe  forward,  and  looking  up 
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WilbMl  aiumwnmg  for  11m  eapaDSTeiMss  of  tAm  peopb^ 
aibctioiw,'*  fapMed  be,    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  eoalanati*' 

^Did  you  ever  try?"  jeriied  in  Mm  Ma jMued,. wiHi  uttAm 
toss  of  the  blaek  eorie. 

^  The  aDswer  is.  on  his  toague,**  ssad  Mrs.  Foraetar;  bat  be 
thinifB  that  ba^ng  known  you  for  about  five  minutes  only^  job 
may  imagine  it  premature.  He  will  not  hesitate  when  he  is  a 
little  better  acquainted  with  you,  Mary,  to  say  whatever  comoi 
into  his  head — or  heart.  He  was  po\n^  to  declare  that  be  never 
felt  more  temptation  to  try  tlian  at  this  moinent." 

Nobody  who  liked  you  could  possibly  like  me,."  xetorted  Mary 
Maynard,  with  some  haste. 

"  Me,  my  dear  child  !  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  said  Mrs. 
Forester,  carefully  keeping  out  of  her  tone  the  contempt  that  was 
most  assuredly  at  her  heart.  "  But  Mr.  Carlyon  is  au  engaged 
man — at  least,  so  Lord  Rookbury  says.'" 

Oh,  bow  capital  !**  wM  Bitia  Majnasd,  brighteniug  up  with  a 
grMtahow  of  delight.  Now  we  sball  be  the  beak  of  fttsnda  I 
llpt  engaged  aen«  beeame  tbey  cannot  nriaintetpiet  anj  nonaeoee 
one  talks*  I  am  ao  gbd  you  ave  engaged,  Mr.  Cviyon.  me 
aft  etpont  tbe  yonng  My,  won't  yea 

Bernard  was  a  little  puzzled.  If  be  bad  met  tbis  unbeaiiating 
Mary  Maynard  in  a  different  atmosphere,  he  would  hare  bad  a 
barder  tbongbt  for  ber.  In  foct,  if  he  had  flirted  with  her  on  the 
alaireaee  at  some  perty  eastward  of  the  Eden  of  civilizatioB,  be 
wonld  mevely  have  called  her  a  fast  girl,  and  given  ber  some  more 
champagne.  But  how  she  should  come  to  be  the  profef/ee  of  Mrs. 
Forester,  who  went  to  Rotherhithe  House,  and  who  was  confiden- 
tial with  a  Minister.  And  then,  again,  why  had  that  old  Karl 
been  talking  to  Mrs.  Forester  about  him  ?  However,  one  must 
apeak,  and  not  tliink,  with  two  w  omen  in  an  opera-box ;  and  so 
Bernard,  resolving  to  comprehend  the  matter  as  he  might,  caught 
np  Miss  Maynard"'s  edifying  tone,  and  between  them  tbey  managed  ^ 
to  get  through  a  good  deal  of  exceeding  nonsense  before  the  V 
eyening  was  over.  Mrs»  Forester  took  but  little  share  in  the  ^ 
cbatter,  but  wben  sbe  did  interpose  it  was  to  lend  it  a  little  increase 
•f  eifntitaeaii^  aad^  latber  Mvoitlyy  to  iatewet  tbe  epeatei  in 
eae  anotber.  And  wben  AnoMi  was  made  bappy,  she  aaid-* 

^  If  yon  yowig  people  do  not  care' about  tbe  ballet^  wo  win  go 
b—o   yoo  aie  engiged  to  me,  Mr.  Carljron,  yon  bnow*** 

Hia  ana  wae,  of  course,  Mrs.  Forester^s,  as  tbey  went  to  Ibe 
carnage,  but  an  be  banded  Miss  Maynard  in,  she  not  only  toob 
bis  hand,  but  pressed  it  with  erident  intention.  Nothing  hot 
gMftilBde»  of  coumSf  for  bie  bavin g  amused  her  so  wnlb  But  abe 
i|Mke  once  on  tbeir  way  to  Park  Street. 
Forester's  house  was  small,  but  perfect  in  its  war,  and 
proving  a  taste  which  somewhat  vindicated  her  in  Bernard's  eyes 
from  certain  suspicions  that  came  across  him.    The  supper-room 

was  debgbtfuL    It  was  sufficiently  but  softly  lighted,  aud  the 
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ample  and  luDiirimis  chain  and  eoodiot  indicatod  that  die 

suppers  tbeie  were  not  things  to  hmtj  oyer  or  run  away  from. 
The  table  was  laid  for  six,  but  from  a  note  which  Benuurd  did 
not  see  given  to  the  lady,  but  which  mast  have  been  giren  her 
or  she  could  not  have  had  it,  she  read  with  a  slight  expression  of 
regret  that  two  sister  Falkners  had  been  prevented  from  coming. 

"  Dear  girls,  both,"  she  said,  **  and  I  am  very  sorry  you  do  not 
meet  them.  I  asked  Lord  Rookbury  to  come  in,  too,  but  he  sent 
round  word  that  he  must  go  out  of  town.  So  we  are  sadly  re- 
duced, and  you  must  amuse  our  sadness,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon.** 

He  did  his  best.  We  will  have  no  hypocrisy.  That  young 
man  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  elated  with  his  removal  into  a 
pleasauter  sphere  of  life  than  that  in  which  he  had  passed  previous 

J ears.  He  was  scenting  the  aroma  of  aristocratic  society.  He 
ad  lately  been  the  goeil  of  an  Earl,  had  been  introdaced  to 
Botheihittie  House,  had  been  made  the  secretaiy  to  a  Minister, 
and  iras  now  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiM  women  at  the  West  End — the  ides,  snobbish  or  not,  is  written 
down  deliberately.  It  is  certain  that  he  ought  to  have  been  more 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  all  men  « 
are  equal,  and  that  it  can  make  no  difference  in  a  lady's  merita 
whether  she  resides  in  Whitehall  or  Whitechapel.  But  I  never 
protended  to  depict  a  perfect  young  man — whom  should  I  ask  to 
sit  to  me  ?  1  repeat,  that  the  social  influences  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  Bernard  Carlyon — that  he  felt  he  was  exalted  to  a  better 
level  than  heretofore,  and  he  was  stimulated  to  seem  to  deserve  the 
position  he  was  acquiring,  and  to  acclimatize  himself  therein. 
And,  therefore,  when  Mrs.  Forester  desired  him  to  amuse  her,  and 
the  piquante  Mary  Maynard,  this  young  man  resolved  to  do  his 
best  to  that  end.  It  is  possible  that  the  tone  of  the  new  world 
into  which  he  had  been  taken  was  not  to  be  caught  in  an  instant, 
and  that  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  Mrs.  Forester  might  re- 
mark somewhat  too  much  of  effort,  and  too  evident  a  desire  to 
please ;  but  if  so,  she  kept  her  criticism  to  hesMlf,  and  gave  the 
fiankest  smile,  and  the  silveriest  laugh  to  the  wit  of  the  youitf 
secretary.  He  played  his  part  well,  whipped  the  trifle,  called 
talk,  with  an  adroit  hand,  and  finding  that  the  slightest  dash 
of  foreign  flavour  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  taste  of  Mrs. 
Forester,  he  availed  himself  of  certain  Parisian  recollectiona 
which,  if  indiscreet,  he  managed  discreetly  enough,  and  which  were 
^etly  appreciated  by  Lucy  Forester,  and,  it  must  be  said,  still 
more  evidently  relished  by  Mary  Maynard.  And  the  little  snpper 
being  perfectly  served,  and  Mrs.  Forester's  wine  being  so  ex- 
quisite, that  Carlyon  wondered  who  could  attend  to  it  for  her, 
the  party  became  exceedingly  radiant  as  the  Sabbath  came  in. 
Mrs.  Forester  lay  back  in  her  delightful  chair,  and  resting  her 
classic  head  upon  a  soft  little  cushion,  listened  with  the  most 
charming  smile,  and  retorted  without  taking  the  trouble  to  move 
her  eyes  from  the  lamp,  while  that  strange  Mary  Maynard,  under 
some  pretence  or  other,  had  curled  herself  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
couch  on  which  Bernard  was,  and  sat  iu  a  sort  of  Oriental 
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altitode  wbieh  had  nuinj  adTtntages,  not  ike  leaat  bmg  fh«t 
it  enablad  Carlyoo  to  obaenre  that  her  foot  waa  ozeeedingl/ 
pfethr* 

^  We  have  Unshed  enongh,**  Mud  Mra.  Foreater.  ^  Noir  lei  na 
talk  some  metaphysics." 

*'That  we  may  laugh  the  more,"  said  Bernard.  ''But  who 
knows  any  ?   I  am  afraid  mine  are  forgotten.** 

I  thought  it  was  an  amnaement  for  two,  not  three,"  said  Mary 
Maynard.  "  At  least  I  hare  noticed  that  it  always  ends  in  whis- 
pering, which  seems  absurd  anoong  three  people.  But  I  want 
yon,"  she  added  to  Bernard,  "  to  tell  me  something  about  that  lady 
whom  Lord  Rookbury  mentioned — I  am  very  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  would  enchant  you." 

Beniard's  heart — or  was  it  his  conscience? — gave  him  the  least 
twitch,  as  he  endeavoured  to  answer  with  the  falsehood  which 
ordinary  civility  seemed  to  require. 

•*  Nonsense !  "  said  Miss  Maynard,  with  a  little  pout.  I  ex- 
pected a  better  answer  from  you.  I  am  certain  that  I  resemble 
her  in  not  one  single  respect."  A  truth  which  Bernard  admitted 
to  himself,  not  exactly  with  dissatisfoction.  But  I  will  describe 
her  to  you  "  continaed  the  yoong  lady.     Shall  I  ?  ^ 

^  One  woold  like  to  know  how  accorate  Lord  Rookhory  is.* 

^  But  my  description  has  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Rookbiny. 
I  behere  that  he  told  Lucy  nothing  about  her.  I  judge  from  your 
own  character,  which  I  have  been  reading  all  the  eTemng.** 

**Had  I  known  that,  you  should  hare  had  a  more  amusmg 
page,*'  replied  Bemaid.  But  will  you  tell  me  what  you  hare 
read?" 

"  Some  of  it.   You  are  very  proud  —  therefore  you  have  chosen 

a  lady  who  will  do  you  honour.    So  she  is  beautiful,  and  graceful, 

and  accomplished.  You  are  very  worldly  yourself,  but  you  ridicule 
worldly  people ;  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  she  is  something  reli- 
gious, and  pious,  and  all  that.  I  can  hardly  tell  about  her  appear- 
ance, but  she  is  fair,  because  Mrs.  P'orester  is  so,  while  I  am  dark, 
and  you  have  been  looking  at  her  almost  all  night,  and  scarcely 
ever  at  me.  And  I  think  she  is  tall,  fur  a  reason  which  I  shall  not 
tell  you." 

**  All  wrong,  Mary,*"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  to  Bernard's  surprise  : 
I  mean  all  except  the  grace  and  beauty,  of  course." 
I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Miss  Maynard,  almost  vehemently. 
^  What  is  the  reason  he  haa  hardly  looked  at  me?  Don*t  tell 
me  I**  And  her  tone  waa  growing  so  serious,  that  Bernard  decid- 
edly looked  at  her  this  time,  and  privately  wondered  whether  ho 
coiud  have  filled  her  win^g^ass  once  too  often. 

"  Is  her  ibot  prettier  than  Ifaiy'a?*'  asked  MnkFovsater, 
laughing. 

O,  foot ! "  said  the  singular  girl,  immediately  puDiBg  it  imder 
her  drapery,  but,  almoat  immediately  afterwards  xeprocbcing  it, 
with  a  half-smile. 

At  this  moment  a  alip  of  paper  waa  brought  in  to  Mia^Foieatflr. 
She  rose  at  once. 
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TflikB  emm  tof  liha,  Mny^**  nid  -she,  in  m  ovions  tone^  at  ihe 
leftlbe  room.   As  the  door  okned,  Bernard  turned  to  hM  aMnMtlTa 
companion,  and  found  she  was  gazing  wistfully  at  him,  with  — b 
thing  like  prepmlioiiB.iur  a^iy.   What  hard  oaaaf  wi  man  ue! 

His  thoughts  immediately  recurred  to  the  winegiaas. 

I  know  yon  think  me  very  €trange,"  said  she,  after  a  pause 
which  he  h.ici  liardly  known  how  to  break.  And  the  symploms 
of  an  outbreak  became  more  and  more  erident.  Bui  she  strug- 
gled with  her  impulse  for  a  moment. 

"  Don't  make  a  common-place  civil  answer,"  she  said,  "  or  I 
shall  have  no  patience  with  you.  I  know  your  thoughts.  Yon 
Mxe  sitting  there  despising  me  as  hard  as  you  can.  Don't  tell 
tnef^ —  a  phrase  which  the  young  lady  seemed  to  affect.  "  Pre- 
sently you  will  go  away,  and  as  you  light  your  cigar  in  the  street 
you  will  smile  and  say, '  Queer  girl  that — something  wrong.*  And 
to-morrow  you  will  sit  down  and  write  to  Miss,  and  tell  your 
dearest  low  dial  yon  went  out  to  supper,  and  net  the  oddest  sort 
of  gxri,  with  her  dreaa  off  her  shon]ites«  and  bkek  Mr*  not  sito- 
ge&or  «c^,  hot  ciabkedy  yon  believe ;  md  then  yon  will  mahe  a 
■idielflh  of  me  fiv  Miss's  amnaementy  and  aasure  her  that  riie  has 
nocaosefor  jeakraay.  I  know — don*t — tell — me  !'*  Andahealnoat 
gasped.  Bmnard  compassionately  took  her  hand  (a  very  aeft  and 
warm  one),  and  she  looked  up  quite  piteously. 

^  Say  yon  will  not  wr^  that  in  your  letter,**  said  Mary,  m  the 
most  earnest  and  petitioning  way. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  writing  anything  like  it,*''Said 
CJarlyon  kindly.    "  What  makes  you  think  so?" 

^'  O,  I  don't  know,*'  said  Mary,  kneeling  upon  the  couch.  But 
I  am  so  wretched  !" 

A  single  silver  sound  was  just  audible,  as  if  a  small  table>beil 
bad  been  struck,  outside  the  room. 

If  I  could  tell  you  everything,"  said  nhe,  still  kneeling ;  "  but 
that  is  impossible  now.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  see  you 
again." 

Certainly,  if  yon  wish  it,*^  said  Bernard,  not  exactly  knowing 
wfcatAo  to«iy. 

^  O,  I  do,  I  do,  90  much  !**  she  replied,  sobbing.  Will  yon 
-promiae  it,  will  you  pledge  yontaelf  to  it.  *  There,  I  am  one  you 
will,  and— and— " 

it  «waa  so  evident  that  abe  meant  to  be  Maaad,  by  way  of  con- 
firmation of  the  promiae,  that  there  was  really  no  nppeal ;  md^ 
■flmigh  of  eoom,  Bernard,  under  existing  circinostances,  most 
reluctantly  approached  her  lips,  he  did  toudi  them.  And  wboCber 
she  had  bent  too  finr  forward  in  her  kneeling  position,  or  however 
else  it  might  happen,  but  a  cloud  of  black  curls  fell  upon  his 
cheek,  and  Mary  Maynard  into  his  arms.  He  could  hardly  look 
up  for  a  moment  or  so,  but  as  her  ourk  iell  baok  from  his  face> 
he  did,  and  met  another  gaze. 

"Which  is  the  white  Ilennitage,  youn^?  Carlyon  said  Mr. 
fieywood.  Ah !  this,  1  think,"  he  added,  'quietly  hiling  his 
glass. 
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CHAITER  XXrV. 
"fTONE  WALLS  DO  NOT  A  P&ISON  MAKE.** 

liE.  Chequbrbent's  peaee  was  easOy  Mde  for  him  by  Bernard, 
tfie  rather  that  the  old  Mole,  as  Paul  very  improperly  termed  hit 
employer,  had  just  received  iiistriiclions  to  institute  certain  Chan- 
cer)' proceedings,  of  i^cat  costliness,  on  behalf  of  one  of  PauFs 
country  relatives.  Hut  there  were  some  other  people  less  placable 
than  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Molesworth  and  Penkridge,  and  one 
moniing,  early,  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  throwing  aside  the  stream- 
ing curtains  of  his  shower-bath,  step])ed  out  to  confront  a  jolly- 
looking  man,  who  had  somehow  slidden  into  the  bedroom  while 
Paul  was  concealed  within  that  temple  of  licalth,  and  who,  good- 
naturedly  enough,  invited  him  to  dress  at  his  leisure,  and  to  come 
nd  breakfast  ■!  Uie  boMe  «f  a  eomMm  iiiead.  To  show  that  be 
mild  take  no  denial,  he  opened  the  door,  and  ndnnlled  a&oliMr 
gentleian,  of  lonewbat  kee  pleasing  oonrtenaoee,  whom  be  ve- 
qneeted  to  whne«  ibe  inritatkm.  Paal  §tii  mlber  staggered,  bat 
1m  bad  been  expeetng  the  blow  Ibr  a  long  time;  imd,  as  the 
classic  autboiity  whence  we  derive  so  moch  consoiotMMi  in  onr 
afflictions  sonotonsly  observes :  Meditatio  fuiurtnm  maltrum 
lenit  enrum  tirfiwwlwt.  And  it  might  have  fallen  at  a  worse  time^ 
for  he  had  some  sovereigns  in  bis  podiet,  and  Angela  had  gone 
off  to  play  a  short  engagement  in  the  country.  So  he  handed 
his  cigar-case  to  the  minister  of  law,  dressed,  and  in  due  course 
found  himself  breaking  his  eggs  at  the  very  table  whereon  his 
friend,  Mr.  Bliber,  had  written  Carlyon  the  letter  contained  in  our 
last  chapter  but  one.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Jeru- 
•ealem  had  been  notified  to  the  proprietors  of  similar  retreats, 
several  of  them  waited  ujion  him  with  documents  to  which  his 
attention  would  be  requi>ite  before  he  could  return  to  his  home. 
BreJ'j  Paul  had  been  taken  in  execution  for  a  tailor's  bill  of  fifty- 
five  pouuds,  and  detainers  to  the  amount  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
more  worn  lodged. 

His  first  impnlse,  of  course,  was  pronounce  a  series  of  grave 
Inveclives  agenmt  ^  law  of  imprisonmeBt  Ibr  debt,  the  absordi^ 
of  which  be  demonstrated  witn  great  dearness  to  tbe  grinning 
few4>ej  wba  attended  upon  him,  and  to  tbe  unhappy  small 
cleifc  of  whom  Bliber  wvoIb^  who  still  lingered  in  tbe  expensKw 
sponging-house,  in  the  bope,  dsffly  growiag  fiiinter,  that  his  poor 
little  wife  might  be  able  to  scrape  together  money  enough  for  his 
release.  To  them  Paul  laid  it  down  in  the  most  convincing 
asanner  that  liberty  was  the  birthright  of  man,  and  that  his  fellow- 
man  had  no  right  to  take  it  away,  except  for  crime  ;  and,  also, 
that  incarceration  was  ridiculous  as  well  as  unjust,  because  it  pre- 
vented a  man  exerting  himself  to  pay  his  creditors.  If  walls  have 
ears,  those  of  a  sponging-honse  must  be  dreadfully  bored  with 
these  two  arguments,  which  are  regarded  in  sheriffs*  official  circles 
as  part  of  the  form  through  which  an  imprisoned  debtor  is  bound 
to  go.    But  Mr.  Chequerbent  having  relieved  his  mind  by  this 
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protest  against  the  system  which  made  him  the  puest  of  Mr. 
Aarons,  speedily  became  more  practical,  and,  sending  for  that 
individual,  took  him  into  council.  Mr.  Aarons  gave  him  tolerably 
straightforward  advice. 

**  It 's  no  good  talking  about  what  you  will  do,  or  what  yon 
won*t  do,  until  you  see  what  you  can  do,  you  know.  Don't  be  in 
a  hurry.  You  can  be  pleasant  enough  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
while  you  see  bow  things  is  to  go*  Take  ft  bit  of  paper  aod  write 
down  every  sbilling  yoa  owe  in  the  world,  from  this  bere  tiilor 
down  to  last  week's  wasbiog,  and  then  see  whereabouts  you  are* 
What  time  will  you  dine  ?  Theie  11  be  n  jynt  at  three,  but  you 
can  hare  what  yon  like.** 

So  Paul  made  out  a  statement  of  his  afiairs,  in  a  way  be  bad 
nem  done  before,  and  was  astonished  U>  find  what  a  goodly 
muster-roll  of  creditors  he  could  produce,  and  more  astonished 
than  pleased  to  find  bow  little  he  had  to  show  for  money  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  one  day  or  other.  And  he  actually  calcu- 
lated his  allowance,  and  the  extra  sums  he  had  received  from  his 
guardian,  and  having  spent  all  this,  and  adding  liis  bills  to  it,  he 
found  that  he  was  living  very  discomfortably  at  the  rate  of  about 
seveu  hundred  a-year.  Mentioning  this  discovery  to  the  small 
clerk,  the  latter  began  to  cry,  and  said  that  he  had  been  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long  on  one  liuudred  and  forty,  with  his  little  wife 
and  two  little  rooms;  but  that  was  all  over  now;  their  furniture 
must  be  sold,  and  she  must  go  back  to  her  mother. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Paul  earnestly, "  that  a  fellow 
can  keep  a  wife  fi>r  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year !  Why, 
it  bas  coat  me  a  deuced  deal  moic  than  that  for  dinners  only, 
during  the  last  year !  ** 

bundled  and  forty  pounds  a  year  is  seven  shillings  and 
aevenpence-farthing  a^day,  sir,  as  you  know,  or  about  two  puimds 
thirteen  and  sixpence  a-week.** 

No,  ill  be  hanged  if  I  know  anything  of  the  kind,^  said  Paul, 

or  bow  yon  find  it  out,  but  I  *ll  take  your  word  for  \U  But  I 
suppose  two  people  might  manage  on  it.  Let  *s  see.  Breakfasts, 
coffee,  ham,  and  eggs,  we  '11  say.  Well,  they  charge  two  shil- 
lings at  a  moderate  hotol;  I  suppose  it  could  be  done  at  home 
for  eighteen-pence.  By  Jove  !  that's  only  one,  though.  Well,  a 
woman  don't  eat  so  much  as  a  man  —  say  half-a-crown  for  two. 
Lunch,  a  shilling.  Then  dinner.  Well,  you  can  dine  decently 
enough  at  a  slap-bang  for  eighteen-pence,  that's  three  shillings, 
and  1  suppose  you  couldn't  do  it  cheaper  at  home :  making  in  all 
—what  (lid  I  say  ? — ^yes,  that 's  six  and  six.  And  then  supper— 
by  Jove  !  there  *8  only  one  and  a  penny  ior  supper  !  You  must 
starve  your  wife,  sir ;  there  *s  no  other  w'ay  of  doing  it.** 

''God  Ueaa  me*  air!"  said  the  Utde  clerk,  quite  alarmed 
^y€m*w9  taken  and  eaten  np  all  the  money.  Wbero^a  tbc  vent 
ana  the  coals,  and  n^  dotbes,  and  my  wife's,  and  the  money  to  b 
pot  awav  agunst  ber  confinement  ?  ^ 

''Of  do  people  pot  away  money  for  tboaa  thbga?"  aaidFanl 
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who  began  to  think  (here  w«re[  iome  maltenihe  had  not  eootideKd 

in  his  earlier  life. 

**  And  then  there 's  the  charwoman  that  comes  to  do  the  rough 
work,  she  must  be  paid^  and  as  for  any  liiUe  excursion  on 

Sunday  — " 

That 's  wicked^''  said  Paul,  "  and  I  shall  decidedly  tax  that 
off  your  bill.** 

"  If  you  knew  the  good  it  did  us  both,  sir,  when  I  have  been 
wearing  out  my  eyes  over  accounts  all  the  week,  and  my  wife  has 
seen  nothing  but  a  dirty  red  brick  wall,  and  1  ha?e  had  the  noise 
•of  wheebin  my  ean,  and  ahe  the  clatter  and  scieiming  of  the  court 
near  onr  hoose,  which^  beddesy  is  not  diaioed  as  it  ouglit  to  be* 
or  the  lodgers  would  not  look  quite  so  white— to  get  into  a  Par- 
liamentaiy  train  on  a  Sunday  momingt  and  for  a  few  pence  to  be 
placed  among  quiet  green  trees  in  God*8  freeh  air,  and  so  get  up 
strength  and  spirits  for  another  week's  work^bnt  I  shall  nerer 
do  it  anj^ore^^  sobbed  the  poor  little  man,  quite  deipond- 
ingly. 

*|  But  I  am  damned  if  you  shan't  !**  exclaimed  Pady  who  waa 

easily  moved,  and  now  felt  outrageous  on  considering  his  comjMr 
nion's  hardships.  "  I  shall  stick  your  debt  in  amonj*  mine,  it's 
no  great  matter  when  one 's  about  it,  and  we  *11  get  out  together." 
But  the  small  clerk  shook  his  head,  and  looked  up  with  a  watery 
and  incredulous  smile  at  such  an  uubusiness-like  suggestion. 

•*  By  Jove  V*  continued  Mr.  Chequerbent,  **  it  is  a  hard  matter, 
and  no  mistake,  when  such  a  little  money  serves  to  make  two 
people  happy,  tliat  they  should  not  have  it.  There  \s  something 
"WTong  iu  this  world,  and  that 's  all  about  it.  The  Coming  Man 
hasn't  come,  and  he  keeps  us  waiting  in  a  most  disgusting  manner. 
Perhaps  I  *m  the  Coming  Man  myself,  and  don^t  know  it.  Any 
how,  i  11  be  Uie  Coming  Man  for  you,  and  mark  my  words,  if  I 
don't  And  here's  the  Coming  Woman.  Ill  go  and  smoke 
in  the  cage^  and  leaire  you  to  yourseWea."  And  bowing  respect* 
folly  to  Cbe  rather  pretty  little  meek«eyed  wife,  who  came  in  at 
that  moment,  and  dutifully  tried  to  get  up  a  smile  for  her  hus- 
band's consolation,  though  she  had  dearly  no  smiling  stuff  in  her 
thoughtSy  Paul  went  out  into  a  yard,  around  and  over  which  wei6 
iron  bars,  like  those  of  the  Zoologieal  Society'a  bear^cages,  and 
began  to  establish  pantomime  relations  with  such  servant-niaids  as 
appeared  at  the  windows  "giving"  upon  the  den  of  wild  Chris* 
tians.  He  varied  these  amusements  by  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jew  boy  in  attendance,  asking  him  the  lowest  sum  for 
which  he  would  eat  a  plate  of  boiled  pork,  and  go  to  the  play  on 
Friday  night,  with  other  facetiousness  of  the  same  original  descrip- 
tion. He  grew  weary,  however,  as  the  day  wore  on,  and,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  a  decided  conviction  that  he 
was  deliberately  losing  valuable  time.  So  he  sent  for  his  friend 
Carlyon,  iu  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence.  Bernard  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  the  summons. 

**  You  don't  look  as  if  you  were  sorry  to  see  me  hne/^  and 
Paul,  shaking  hands  with  Bernard. 
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not,  M  l^w^  YepSkd  OtAynD,    seffiBg  siMe  the 

pment  annoyaiicey  because  I  think  your  visit  bere  wiHiget  ymi 
mto  the  rigfat  groove  for  die  loiare.   Now,  hare  yon  any  plan  for 

yourself  ?*• 

"  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  my  liabilities,**  said  Paul,  witii 
affected  pompousne^s,    which  I  beg  to  place  in  your  hands.*' 

"  A  very  good  sign,"  said  the  other.  "  1  give  you  credit  for  at 
once  taking  the  bull  by  the  homs.  What's  tbe  total?  Oh, 
come.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  odd,  eh  ?  i  fancied  it  would  be 
aaore — youVe  everything  down,  I  hope.'' 

**  Everything  but  the  money  you  sent  me  to  Southend  the  other 
day,  to  take  me  and  the  ladies  out  of  pawn.** 

**  Ah  !  well,  that  may  stand,"  said  Bernard,  laughing.  I  \e 
a  lien  on  the  ladies,  you  know,  and  I  have  a  strong  notion  that 
you  '11  want  to  pay  me  off,  some  of  these  days,  as  regards  one  of 
them.  lira.  Bong,  of  conrse  I  mean.  Bat  now^  w^t  do  yon 
propose?**  W 

There  are  but  two  courses  open,  I  take  it,**  said  Paul.  ^  I 
M8t  pay  these  feOows,  or  wipe  ^eau  out  Now,  tlie  first  I  can't 
ti&e,  and  the  second — 

Yon  8han*t  take.  Let «  try  a  llmd.  Canyon  manage  any 
money  at  all  ?  *• 

1  have  been  considering  that  interesting  problem.  I  think 
that  hy  dint  of  several  plteoua  letters,  deploring  the  error  of  my 
^Bt  ways.  Stating  that  my  eyes  are  now  open,  and  engaging  that  if 
delivered  from  this  slough  of  despond  I  would,  with  the  help  of 
Providence,  pursue  a  new  life  in  future,  such  letters  being  pow- 
dered with  a  good  many  quotations  from  the  Prayer-book — you 
could  stick  them  in  for  me,  old  fellow, — and  perhaps  blotted  with 
some  water,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  my  tears — or  would 
that  be  too  strong  ? — I  could  net  two  aunts  and  one  godmother 
to  come  out  with  a  hundred  a-piece.  But  though  they  are  good 
souls,  and  all  that,  they  would  insist  on  going  regularly  to  work, 
and  seeing  that  the  tin  was  duly  applied.** 

^  So  much  the  better.  Ton  write  yoor  letters,  and,  if  you  like, 
I  wM  •go  and  see  yonr  friends,  and  piovo  to  them  lhat  it*s  all 
Tight." 

Jnat  so ;  yon  are  a  hnA  $  amd  yon  nre  so  grare  and  plausible 
Hiat  tbcy  win  conceive  a  great  respect  ibr  yon.  I  always  joked 
myself  ont  of  their  good  giacea.^ 

Norer  joke  with  dull  people ;  a  jokers  lost  if  it>  not  under- 
■alood,  and  a  firiend  if  it*s  misnndertsood.  Wairt  for  a  safe  audi- 
ence, and,  in  the  meantime,  talk  zbont  the  weather,  and  the  ad- 
vantage-of  fHilways  in  promoting  commnnicalion.  But  now,  look 
here.  If  you  get  your  three  hundred,  that  is  only  about  half  of 
your  debts,  a:nd  if  one  aunt  should  refn«5e  to  melt,  you  are  in  a 
mess.  T  sec  that  a  number  of  these  creditors  ar(f  West-cnders, 
who  charge  prices  calculated  on  long  credit,  bad  debts,  splendid 
shop-fronts,  and  heavy  rents.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
your  paying  for  either.  The  course  I  advise  is  that  you  should 
send  some  fellow  round  to  all  tliese  men  and  make  them  an  offer. 
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Pay  all  the  little  ones  in  full,  and  the  others  something  more  Tike 
what  is  fair.  If  you  do  not  know  a  mm  mho  wo«id  do  it  well  I 
can,  introduce  one  to  you.** 

'•'Who's  that,  Carl  von?" 
A  man  niuned  Ketl^er,  a  Jew,  who  wiU  do  your  waft 
capitally." 

**I  don't  like  Jews." 

«Why  not?" 
Well,  because  they  are  sure  to  cheat  yoa  * 

^  There  are,  d&wn  on  this  paper,  from  thirty  to  forty  names  ef 
iMB  who  ir«nt'lo  diett  you,  md  I  doii*t  see  ml  one  of 'ibeni  hi  a 
Jew's  Dane.  Is  Jones,  the  man  here  who  has  nn  yon  vp  so 
awfolly  for  costs,  a  Jew  ?" 

^  No,  not  ho.  He  goes  to  an  Ehenesser  three  tnnes  erery  Sun- 
day, and  whips  his  children  Hhe  fan  if  tfaey  langh  when  wslkhig 
home— one  or  them  told  me  so,  poor  little  heast.  Bnt  I  don't  Hhe 
Jews.'"  ♦ 

I  do;  and  I  fancy  I  know  a  good  deal  more  about  fliem  lhan 
'jFon  do.  An  intelleetaal  Jew  is  the  best  thinking-machine  one  sees 
in  motion :  be  mixes  the  subtlety  of  the  East  with  the  energy  of 
"^e  West — what  can  stand  against  the  union  ?" 

Nothing,**  said  Panl,  and  that's  jnst  what  I  ssj.  Yon  ute 
•certain  to  be  done." 

••No,**  replied  Carlyon.  "The  Jew,  by  dint  of  the  two  quali- 
ties 1  speak  of,  usually  succeeds  against  men  who  have  but  one, 
and  has  therefore  acquired  a  bad  name.  Defeat  is  not  scrupulous 
in  its  abuse  of  success.  But  1  repeat,  that  witli  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  Jew  s  and  Christians,  1  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 
Jews  play  the  various  games  of  life  less  fairly  than  the  Christians, 
though,  fi^om  the  simple  result  of  natoral  qualifications,  the  Jews 
more  often  whi.  I  em  not  talking,  of  comse,  of  fke  debased  part 
of  nation,  whbh  is  jnst  as  Tile,  thoogh  not  quite  so  brntal,  as 
the  lowest  dfaiss  of  Clnristians.  1  apeak  of  the  upper  and  middle 
ordevs.  i.  would  sooner  confide  alTUSt,iBrolving  diftciilty,1o  tL 
Jew  of  dharacter,  than  to  ahnost  any  other  roan." 

*^  That's  yonr  heathenish  respect  for  ihe  head,  without  regard 
to  the  heart,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

'^Yon  sae  wrong  again,  Paolus  Mantim/*  said  his  friend, 
'^fiead  never  wins  in  the  long  rnn^  without  heart,  and  it  is 
because  the  quick,  warm  Oriental  heart  is  slways  enlisted  in  tho 
8trag{(le,  that  the  Hebrew  tritimphs  over  your  mere  shrewd  man 
♦  of  business.  However,  T  tlon't  wnnt  to  convert  you  to  Judaism, 
but  only  to  my  particular  cliild  of  Judah,  lieon  Kether;  and  if 
your  prejudices  are  not  too  strong,  i  will  at  once  go  and  try  to 
£nd  him.^ 

**  Leon — didn*t  he  rule  a  wife  and  have  a  wife.?"  said  Paril. 
**I  wish  I  had  followed  his  example  in  the  latter  particular,  and  then 
I  should  not  have  been  here.  Though,  by  the  way,  there's  a 
poor  fellow  in  the  coffee-room  whom  marriage  has  not  kept  out  of 
quod.*'  And  he  briefly,  but  after  his  own  lashion,  told  Cailyon 
lhe  clerVs  tale. 
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**  Just  so.  He  will  be  ruined,"  said  Bernard  quietly.  "  He 
will  go  over  to  prison,  and,  being  rather  a  feeble  creature,  will  be 
speedily  demoralized,  and  finally  be  discharged  as  a  pauper 
under  the  Act.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  a  shabby,  sneak- 
ing, needy  wretch,  and  his  wife,  who  is  unluckily  pretty,  will 
soon  weary  of  such  a  companion,  and  find  another  or  so.  Two 
people,  who,  if  they  were  a  little  cared  for,  would  plod  on,  contented 
and  respected,  will  become  rogue  and  ihc  other  thing.  Now,  if 
that  man  were  a  Jew,  he  would  be  taken  in  hand  by  four  or  five 
other  Jews,  who  would  lift  him  out  of  bis  scrape,  taking  special 
good  care  of  thenuelvesy  too,  and  he  would  be  kept  od  hia  KUle 
legs— it  ia  the  way  with  the  Jews,  and  not  altogether  an  unwi^ 
or  an  inhnman  one." 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  all  your  knowledge  of  them^  I 
wonder,  Carlyon  r  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  hare  been  into  some 
queer  comers  in  your  time." 

Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Bernard,  and  now  I  will  (|pe  in  what 
queer  comer  I  can  find  Leon  Kether.** 

In  a  short  time  Bernard  returned,  bringing  Mr.  Kether  with 
him.  The  Hebrew  was  a  small,  compact,  active  man»  dressed  with 
scnipulous  neatness,  but  wiiliout  ornament  of  any  kind.  His 
features  were  strong,  but  the  Jewish  type  was  not  very  obvious, 
nor  were  Paul's  prejudices  against  the  nation  called  into  violent 
action  by  anything  markedly  Hebraic  in  the  manner  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  which  was  easy  and  gentlcnianlilie.  Kether,  how- 
ever, having  speedily  made  out  Paul,  evidently  regarded  him  as  a 
child  put  into  his  hands  for  protection,  and  during  the  discussioa 
on  Mr.  Chcquerbent's  affairs,  invariably  turned  to  Bernard  for  a 
decision  on  any  questionable  point. 

^  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  most  of  these 
people,"  said  Mr.  Kether.  I  shall  regularly  prepare  a  schedule 
of  your  liabilities  for  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  call  upon  the 
Taxious  persons  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  stated  their 
debts  accurately,  preparatory  to  your  passmg.  Then,  you  see^ 
they  will  be  inclined  to  look  at  any  middle  course  as  dear  gain  to 
themselves,  which,  indeed,  it  will  be.*' 

And  anytime  hereafter,  you  know,^  said  Carlyon,  when  you 
are  rich,  you  can  reward  their  moderation  by  paying  them  tneir 
additional  charges  for  their  carved  shop  fronts,  and  for  their  bad 
debts.    It  is  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that." 

"  A  great  consolation,"  said  Paul.  "  Indeed,  such  a  payment  is 
the  one  thing  to  which  I  look  forward  with  rapture." 

"  You  have  not  much  in  the  acceptance  way  here,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Leon  Kether.  "  Is  there  any  other  paper  of  yours  out.  Let 
us  have  everything.  No  blank  stamps  in  iViends'  hands — no  old 
ones  unreturned  when  the  new  ones  were  sent?  Recollect.  No* 
thing  like  sweeping  clean." 

don*t  remember  anything  but  what  IVe  set  down,"  said 
Fiaul ;  "  but  I  will  go  over  the  ground  again  Una  afternoon.** 

Strange  thbg  how  caidess  men  are  in  such  matters,"  said 
Kether.     I  have  just  finished  a  bunnesa  arising  out  of  a  maa*a 
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>heer  folly  about  a  stamp.  1  '11  tell  you  what  it  was — it  may  be  a 
warning  to  you.  There's  a  client  of  mine,  a  retired  colonel  in  the 
army,  living  do\Fn  on  a  small  estate  of  his  in  StafTordshire — we 
mustn''t  mention  names,  so  we'll  call  him  Green,  which  he  was," 
observed  Mr.  Kether  gravely.  "  Well,  sir.  Colonel  Green  had  a 
comfortable  little  income,  which  he  always  spent,  and  more,  and 
one  day  wanting  money  very  much  indeed  for  some  great  let  off 
or  another,  and  not  liking  to  come  to  me,  he  answers  one  of  these 
anonymous  advertisements  lo  nohlemen  and  gentlemen,  who  mi^ 
have  whalerer  snms  they  like  on  good  security  regular  swindle- 
traps.  He  determined  to  he  Teiy  clever,  so  he  ran  np  to  town 
lo  see  the  parlies  himself.  He  was  reemved  by  an  elderly,  silver* 
haired  man,  with  a  white  cravat,  who  looked  a  good  deal  lilie  a 
banker,  and  whose  manner  was  very  perfect.  The  Colonel  stated 
his  wants,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds.  The  other 
said  that  ihg  Colonel's  position  in  society,  and  his  being  a  landed 
vroprietor,  made  the  transaction  matter  of  course,  and  took  out 
is  cheque  book,  at  which  old  Green's  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and 
he  felt  his  waistcoat  pocket  swell  out  with  new  notes  and  sove- 
reigns. The  banker  paused,  and  then  said,  *  Colonel  Crrcen,  if 
you  are  not  in  any  hurry  for  this  money,  and  there  is  time  to  get 
a  regular  security  prepared,  you  may  have  it  at  the  market  price ; 
but  if  you  happen  to  require  it  at  once,  you  will  have  to  pay  high.* 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  the  Colonel  did  happen  to  want  it  that 
very  day,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  wliatever  was  asked.  He 
was  therefore  required  to  give  a  bill  for  six  hundred  at  three 
months,  and  for  this  he  was  to  receive  five  hundred." 

The  lenders  taking  one  hundred  for  interest,**  said  Fianl. 
*^  Yonr  arithmetic  is  accuracy  itself,"  said  Mr.  Kether.  ^  The 
bill  was  given,  and  the  cheque-book  came  out  again,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  so  near  four  o^clock  that  the  Colonel  could 
not  gel  to  the  banking-house,  which  happened  to  be  a  Lombard- 
street  one  (a  curious  practice  some  people  have  of  preferring 
bankers  at  a  distance],  in  time  to  cash  it.  He  wanted  to  be  off  to 
Staffordshire  that  night.  *  Sorry  for  that,*  said  the  silver-haired 
man,  musing.  '  I  '11  tell  yon  what,  I  have  some  money  here,  I  fear 
not  much,'  and  he  opened  a  drawer.  *  I  have  here  only  about 
fifty  pounds — but  whafs  the  second-class  fare  to  your  place?' 

*  Sixteen  and  sixpence,'  says  the  Colonel,  wondering  what  he  meant. 

*  Twice  sixteen  and  six  is  one  thirteen,'  says  the  banker;  *  cab 
from  here  a  shilling,  back  the  same,  that's  one  fifteen.  If  you  like 
to  take  this  fifty  pounds  and  go  away  to-night,  and  to  pav  the  one 
fifteen  besides,  my  clerk  shall  get  the  money  as  soon  as  ilic  bank 
opens  in  the  morning,  and  ho  with  you  by  one  o'clock  with  it.  Let 
me  see — he  will  have  to  bring  you,  after  taking  off  this  fifty  and  the 
railway  fare,  four  forty-eight  five — is  it  not  so  ?'  *  Just  so,'  says 
the  Colonel :  *  that  will  do  very  well.'  ^  DonU  give  the  clerk 
anything  except  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  perhaps,'  says  the  ban- 
ker. *  Very  well,  poor  fellow,'  says  the  Colonel,  quite  humane. 
And  off  he  goes.'* 

And  no  clerk  came,  of  course,*'  said  Paul. 
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YoiL  under  eatiinale  the  talent  of  the.  jj^tiea.  Sir,.**  tq^dlk 
KAlher*  He  aa»»  by  a  ttill  eudln  tma  than  tlukt  appotntoL 
only  liA  did  not  bring  the  money,  but  auid  thai  iu  dmnnng  the  biH 
a  wrong  sibmp  had  bean  used,  wfaioh  made  it  uifonnal»  ao  he  had: 
been  packedi  aff  to  get  a  new  one»  but  thai  anodier  clerfc  wm 
actually  on  hia  way  with  the  money.  He  got  the  new  bill  Atinfr 
Green,  but  could  not  give  up  the  first  one,  nut  hanngit  with  himy 
howerer, being  on  a  wrong  atamp^  that,  he  said,  was,  of  eourse^no^ 
use  to  anybody.  Away  he  went,  and  there,  natnrally,  ended  all 
the  Coloners  transacUoaa  wUh  the  silver4iairtd  matt»  who  couhi 
never  be  heard  of  any  more,  and  who  by  a  curious  coincidence^ 
gaye  up  his  offices  the  very  day  after  the  Colonel  had  seen  him. 
well,  here  were  bills  for  twelve  Imndred  pounds  somewhere.  Old 
Green  never  told  me  anything  of  this  until  the  last  minute,  or  I 
might  have  managed  better,  but  three  months  and  three  days  after- 
wards, he  comes  to  me  with  a  penitent  face,  discloses  his  folly, 
and  also  two  writs,  each  for  six  hundred  pounds,  witfi  which  he 
had  that  day  been  served,  the  plaintiff  being  oue  Abrahams,  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard  before.  Now,  all  Uiis  sort  of  swindle 
happens  every  day,  and  though  I  hope  the  story  will  warn  you,  Mr.. 
Chequerbent,  such  stoiiea  never  warn  anybody  elae.  People  alw^a 
think  thdra  ia  to  be  the  exceptional  case,  and  that  tiie  thieraa 
deal  with,  will,  for  once,  be  honeaL'* 

But  what  waa  the  end  ?  aaked  Fmd;  ^  did  the  old  party  pay 
the  twelve  hundred,  leaa  the  fifty  ?** 

^  No,  he  could  not,  and,  if  ha  could,  I  would  not  hare  let  hiai. 
I  was  determined  to  root  out  the  swindle,  and  I  went  to  work  at 
once.  I  took  an  old  bailing  who  knows  eTUiy  rascal  in  London, 
into  my  service,  and  he  waa  not  long  in  aaoertaining  that  our 
friend  Abrahams  was  a  mere  man  of  straw,  and  kept  a  marine 
atore  down  Batcliife  Highway,  with  a  bis;  black  doll  hanging  out 
at  the  door.  Quite  clear  he  could  have  given  no  consideration  for 
such  bills.  But,  to  make  matters  safe,  my  bailiff  got  hold  of  a 
son  of  Abrahams — Shadrach,  I  think  his  name  was — a  horrible 
little  fellow,  with  a  face  all  seamed  with  the  small-pox,  and  with 
such  a  lisp  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  ever  got  a  word  out  at  all. 
This  young  gentleman  had  quarrelled  with  his  fiither,  and  was 
ready,  on  being  paid  for  his  trouble,  to  swear  anything  likely  to 
upset  the  old  man's  case.  I  only  wanted  the  fact,  and  got  it.  I 
gave  battle,  and,  on  the  trial,  old  Abrahams  disttnctiy  swoie  to 
having  given  tweWe  hundred  pounda»  lesa  discount,  for  the  billa, 
while  young  Abrahaam  aa  distinctly  swoie  that  his  father  had  not 
twehw  hunj&red  pence  ia  tbe  wide  worli  The  jury  looked  at  pio^ 
babilitiea,  and  we  gained  the  day.'' 

BiaTo,"  aaid  Paid,  1  like  to  hear  of  victory  going  with 
justice.*" 

The  sentiment  ia  good,  hue  preBHitur(5,''  said  Mr.  Leon  Ketber, 
aa  we  were  a  long  way  from  victory.  Abnbama*  baekem  nM>ved 

for  a  new  trial,  and  brought  a  whole  gang  of  witnesses  to  swear  that 
Shadrach  was  an  undutiful  boy  and  a  sad  liar,  for  that  his  affec- 
tionate parent  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had  three  thousand 
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poondB  «t  a  ctttain  Kiak.  Baiw«  goia-daek  fioosft  that  baak,  and 

he  floored  the  caM  bjr  proving  that  no  sack  pmon  as  Abrabaaa 
kept  an  account  tliere*  AAfur  other  dodges,  and  BBQch  figktiag^ 
the  new  irial  was  refuaed,.  and  the  plaintifi^  were  beaten  down 
again,  and  I  determined  to  let  them  know  it.  I  ^ot  execution 
against  them  for  the  whole  amount  of  costs,  which  had  ran  up 
tremendously,  and  which  came  to  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  1  should  tell  3'ou  that  T  wanted  a  very  important  artidavit 
from  Master  Shadracli,  as  to  facts,  and  this  was  made.  But  bi  fore 
it  could  be  used,  the  excellent  Shadrach  contrived  to  steal  it  from 
my  clerk,  and  then  he  came  to  my  office,  and  demanded  fifty 
pound.s  before  he  would  give  it  up,  for  he  knew  how  imich  I 
needed  it.  *  Well,"  I  sjiid,  *  fifty  pounds  is  a  good  deal,  but  we'll 
talk  about  it  ;  come  iu — have  you  got  it  with  you  *No/  says 
he.  *  Lie,'  says  L  to  myself,  as  he  cama  into  my  inner  ro.)m.  I 
locked  the  door»  'Yoo  uudutiful  scoundrel/  says  I,  'you've 
stolen  my  document,  and  it  *a  in  your  poeket,  new  I  will  throw  you 
down  on  this  floor  and  strangle  you,  if  you  don*t  giro  it  up.'  He 
nn  round  and  round  my  room  like  a  fligkaened  oat,  trying  the 
door,  and  rushing  into  a  waabing  ckaet,  bol;  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
then  he  ran  to  the  window,  but  luckily  Pm  on  a  two-pskr.  Then 
he  began  to  cry,  and  as  I  took  bold  of  kia  neckcloth  he  produced 
the  paper,  and  begged  me  to  give  him  something.  '  When  your 
latker^s  In  gaol,*  said  I,  for  I  knew  what  would  happen.  I  put  my 
execution  into  the  officer's  hands,  but  old  Ahrabama  could  not  be 
found— he  had  disappeared." 

Like  the  silver-haired  man,"  said  Paul.  "  How  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  vanish  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  it  becomes  disagieeable  ; 
1  wish  I  could  have  done  it  this  moraing." 

Much  better  as  it  is,^*  si^d  Bernard;  "  but  you  csjught  your 
plaintiff,  Kether  }^ 

"Well,  Master  Shadrach  kept  hanging  about  ray  staircase, 
lookiug  wistfully  at  me  every  day,  and  at  last  I  said  to  him, 
*  What  will  you  sell  your  father  for,  you  scoundrel,  for  you  know 
where  he  is  ?' — *  Ha  !  ha!  Sell  my  father,'  says  he,  *  very  good, 
very  funny,  Mr.  Kether.' — *  Sell  him  or  get  out,'  says  I.  He  got 
out  that  day,  but  the  next  morning  he  came,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  for  all  the  world  hurt  a  hair  of  the  old  man's  head, 
but  that  in  the  end  the  money  must  come  out  of  the  pocket  of 
a  brother-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Shadrach,  who  had  a  gift  for  hating, 
hated  venomondy.  So  he  agreed  to  hand  over  his  father  to 
my  bailiffs,  for  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid  the  day  of  capture.  It 
was  no  business  of  mine  how  he  managed  it,  but  I  heard  that  the 
way  was  this.  The  old  Abrahams  was  hiding  in  a  house  at 
Chelsea,  and  the  young  one  forged  a  note  to  his  father  from  the 
brother-in-law,  inviting  the  ancient  rascal  to  come  and  spend  the 
Sabbath  with  him,  and  armed  with  this,  took  the  ofTicer  to  the 
house  at  Chelsea.  Nothing  was  known  of  such  a  ])erson  as 
Abrahams  until  the  forged  note  was  produced,  and  then  Shadrach 
and  the  officer  were  shown  into  his  bedroom.  1  am  told  that 
Shadrach's  pretended  indignation,  on  discovering  that  he  had 
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been  doped  into  conrigning  his  &ther  topiiaon,  was  fine  acting. 


off  to  the  Fleet,  and  Shadrach,  hj  way  of  completing  the  farce, 
went  to  the  brother-in-law,  and  vituperated  him  furiously  for 
writing  the  very  note  Shadrach  had  forged,  and  for  thus  betraying 
the  poor  old  man.  Then  he  came  to  me  for  his  money,  and  got 
it,  and  I  bad  got  old  Abrahams  for  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds*  Then  for  a  month,  I  had  pretended  friends  of  Abrahams 
coming  to  me  every  day  to  beg  rae  to  let  him  out  on  easier  terms 
than  my  claim.  He  was  very  old,  be  was  very  poor,  ihey  could 
raise  a  little — a  very  little — would  I  kill  the  poor  old  man  by  con- 
fining bill!  in  a  dungeon,  and  so  on.  I  had  one  answer  for  tliem 
all — *  He  dies  in  gaol,  or  I  *m  paid  in  full.  Where's  the  three 
thousand  pounds  you  swore  to  }*  So  first  tbey  offered  me  twenty 
pounds,  and  then  fifty,  and  then  a  hundred,  and  so  forth,  but  I 
would'  not  take  ofi'  one  farthing,  and  at  last,  when  the  old  fellow 
had  been  in  gaol  for  a  month,  and  they  saw  I  was  determined,  a 
most  respectable  tailor  called  on  me,  and  paid  me  every  shilling." 

Mr.  Kether  speedily  took  leave,  promising  immediate  attention 
to  Paul's  affiiirs,  and  Bernard  followed  him,  after  adnsin|^  Paul  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  as  he  was  now  likely  to  set  himself  nght  with 
the  world,  and  to  go  on  pleasantly  for  the  future.  And  he  sent 
him  in  a  number  of  books  of  a  class  suited  to  Mr.  Chequerbent^s 
literary  taste,  which  was  not  severe.  And  even  when  Paul  heard 
himself  locked  into  his  bed-room,  for  fear  he  should  make  any  noc- 
turnal effort  to  depart  from  the  custody  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  only  laughed,  and  if  his  studies  had  led  him  among  the  older 
poets,  be  would  probably  have  quoted  the  line  which  gives  a  title 
to  our  chapter,  but  as  it  was,  be  contented  himself  with  apprizing 
the  person  outside,  that  he  was  to  mind  and  let  him  out  if  the 
bouse  caught  fire.  And  then  he  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  of 
Angela  Livingstone. 
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Omb  mtf^t  dofpnatizey  and  %aj  %  great  manr  fine  and  sweeping 
things  about  Ana*  if,  unforUmatdj,  China  md  not  make  a  part 
of  it.  One  coold  say  of  it,  that  it  knew  nothing  hot  despotism^ 
aiid  never  conld  invent  anyUiing  but  despotism,  becaase  it  could 
never  give  security  to  property,  or,  indeed,  never  could  discover 
or  admit  any  kind  of  property  save  land,  and  the  precious  metals 
or  jewels.  Wealth  therefore  was  impossible,  except  by  enslaving, 
and  being  possessed  of  the  labour  of  men.  Whereas  the  true, 
fructifying,  and  interminable  wealth,  is  that  which  employs  man, 
without  enslaving  him,  and  advancing  the  artizan  his  yearly 
provend,  without  taking  his  freedom  as  a  guarantee.  This  last 
social  feat  has  never  been  performed  by  any  Asiatics,  at  least  to 
any  extent  or  universality,  save  by  the  Chinese. 

There  is  scarcely  a  valuable  principle  such  as  we  consider  ex- 
clusively European,  which  the  Chiuese  have  not  invented  before 
any  Europeans  thought  of  it.  They  discovered  movable  letters  to 
pnnt  with,  they  discovered  gunpowder,  the  compass,  decimal 
arithmetic.  They  subjected  tibe  military  to  civil  anthority,  and 
whilst  admitting  wealth  to  descend  from  father  to  son,  they  or« 
dained  Uiat  power  and  authority  shoold  not  so  descend,  with  ihe 
grand  exception  of  the  royal  or  imperial  family.  Revelation  waa 
not  TOttchsafed  to  them.  Bat,  independent  of  such  a  boon,  Con- 
fucius made  the  best  attempt,  that  ever  was  made  by  man,  to 
erect  a  national  and  rational  religion.  It  was  their  singular  fate, 
bowever,  to  invent  these  things,  and  go  with  them,  as  it  were, 
a  first  stage.  But  more  than  this  they  could  not  go.  They  could 
push  none  to  its  most  active  use  and  perfection.  All  great  ideas 
budded  with  them,  even  anterior  to  the  time  they  did  with  us,  but 
they  did  not  grow  above  a  certain  stature*  They  remained 
dwaif. 

The  boldest  original  thing  that  the  Chinese  liavc  achieved, 
and  which,  as  a  national  law,  they  founded  so  strongly,  that  even 
their  Tartar  conquerors  could  not  subvert  it,  was  the  rule  that  all 
places,  and  authority,  and  public  emolument,  should  be  given  to 
those  who  answered  best  at  a  public  examiuatiou,  without  any 
regard  to  birth,  power,  or  propinquity.  This  is  a  principle  which 
the  English  Parliament  has  just  thought  fit  to  apply  or  to  try  in 
the  year  1853,  and,  singular  to  say,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  East 
that  England  has  resolved  to  try  it.  A  certain  proportion  of 
places  in  India  is  to  be  given  to  the  best  answerers  at  a  public 
examination.  Every  one  has  still  in  his  ears  or  in  his  mind  the 
clever  attack  upon  this  pnnci})le  by  Lord  Ellenborougfa,  in  the 
debate  on  the  India  Bill,  with  the  eloquent  answer  given  to  that 
attack  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Commons. 

The  Chinese  have  been  practising  this  law  for  a  great  many 
centuries,  with  many  marvellous  and  marked  results.   One  of 
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these  results,  is  the  nnilhig  of  the  Tast  empire,  which  by  no  other 
instrumentality  is  so  powerfully  held  together.  No  man  of  any 
talent  or  authority  remains  in  his  own  town  6r  village.    If  he 

ohtains  office,  he  may  be  sent  to  the  Great  Wall,  or  to  the  sea  of 
Canton — possibly  to  both  of  these  extremities  of  the  empire  in 
succession.  There  are,  consequently,  no  authorities  or  magnates, 
with  local  authority  or  hereditary,  or  even  propertied  influence. 
The  great  become  so  in  the  first  instance  by  their  talents,  and, 
secondly,  by  their  holding  a  ])lace  in  a  vast  national  hierarchy, 
which,  like  a  huge  network,  binds  the  immense  empire  together. 

The  great  secret  of  the  Tartar  or  Mantchoo  subjugation  of  the 
Chinese,  or,  rather,  the  secret  of  the  latter^s  submitting  to  it,  not 
only  at  firsl^  but  duribc  snch  a  lapae  of  time,  is  no  doabt  that  the 
^ntrtar  princes  adopted  Chinese  laws  and  habits  of  administration 
and  of  adTancement  to  office.  Th^  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
alter  eostnmey  and  shave  all  of  tneir  head,  save  the  oidy  loch, 
which  is  the  cherished  symbol  of  Turk  and  Tartar.  But  they  did 
not  extend  their  tyranny  to  more  serious  things.  Thus  the  Tar- 
tars introduced  their  own  religion,  that  of  Buddhism,  with  the 
Llama  of  Thibet  for  its  chief.  Bat  they  did  not  force  thek 
religion  down  the  throats  of  the  people,  sdthough  they  favoured 
in  some  measure  the  priests  and  establishments  of  Buddhism. 
The  Mantchoos,  indeed,  monopolized  to  themselves  chiefly  that 
profession,  which  the  Chinese  themselves  despised,  the  mili- 
tary. And  they  had  the  good  sense,  at  the  same  lime  that  they 
did  this,  to  leave  in  force  the  old  Chinese  regulation  and  law, 
which  renders  a  military  functionary  always  subordinate  to  a  civil 
one.  Such  tolerance  and  obsequiousness  as  this,  shown  by  the 
victors  to  the  vanquished,  have  enabled  the  latter  to  maintain  their 
ascendancy  for  two  hundred  years,  that  is,  Irom  the  year  1644  to 
our  time. 

We  were  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Tartars  or  Mantchoos  intro- 
dnced  Buddhism  into  China.  This  was»  in  truth,  the  work  of 
Koubla  Khan^  the  Great  Mogul,  who,  about  the  year  1800,'  ad* 
joined  China  to  the  empire  which  he  had  raised  in  Central  Asiau 
He  was  called  in  by  the  Chinese  against  the  eastern  Tartars, 
whom  he  completely  succeeded  in  subduing,  but  whose  remains 
grew  silently  into  the  Mantchoos^  under  which  name  they,  al  a 
kter  period,  recovered  their  supcemacy.  The  Moguls  did  not 
retain  this  ascendancy  above  sixty  years.  The  Chinese  Em- 
perors of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  of  a  purely  native  race,  drove  out 
the  Moguls,  and  reigned  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  revolution  which  rendered  the 
Mantchoos  masters  of  the  Chinese  and  their  empire,  was,  like  the 
one  at  present  in  operation,  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  great 
battle,  or  of  a  campaign,  as  a  gradually  winning  over  of  the  inha- 
bitants. This  the  Mantchoos  began  by  taking  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Honan,  from  whence  they  extended  their  power, 
year  after  year,  killing  all  the  Chinese  Mandarins  that  fell  into 
their  power,  but  sparing  the  common  people,  and  even  exempting 
them  from  tribute.  So  that,  in  ftct^  it  was  a  replacing  or  one 
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government,  and  one  set  of  functionaries  by  another,  whilst  the 
people  who  gained  by  the  change,  looked  on  and  did  not  inter- 
fere. It  is  very  singular  to  find  this  great  revolution,  or  con- 
quest, as  it  is  falsely  called,  taking  place  in  1643  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  by  the  same 
tactics  which  the  insurgents  of  1853  employ.  The  last  piince 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  certain  of  defeat^  slew  his  only 
d*ugliLei,  and  then  hanged  himself. 

So  long-lived  have  been  the  Tartar  princes,  one  cause  of  the 
duration  of  their  dynasty  and  power,  that  only  six  sovereigns 
h/LTB  oceopied  the  Chliieee  throne  irooi  164S  to  1850.  Kanghi, 
tlie  secooa  of  that  d^atty,  and  the  great  hunter,  reigned  in  1689, 
and  was  aocceeded  in  1736  by  Yong^Tooang.  He  undertook  to 
lednee  the  rebellioas  monntaineerB,  called  the  Miao-Tae,  who  hare 
raised  and  eairied  to  saccese  the  preeent  insoneetioii.  Yong* 
Tooang  boasted  to  liave  conquered  them,  but  the  extent  of  hia 
conquest  is  to  be  doubted*  from  the  admitted  Suet  of  hia  nerer 
having  been  able  to  make  them  consent  to  adopt  the  Tartar  taiL 
Kien*Long,  who  tocceeded  Yong-louang,  reigned  sixty  years. 
He  was  the  Emperor  who  received  Lord  Macartney  in  1786, 
His  son,  Kia-kin,  who  gave  himself  up  to  gluttony  and  disso* 
luteness,  was  the  Emperor  who  made  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
Lord  Amherst.  Kia-kin  left  the  throne,  in  18*20,  to  liis  second 
son,  Tao-Kouang,  wlio  had  earned  this  preference  by  liberating 
his  father  frf)ni  a  band  of  insurgents,  who  had  got  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  who  intended  his  dethronement.  It  was  with  Tao- 
Kouang  that  Kngland  had  its  opium  quarrel.  His  son,  Ilien- 
fouug,  succeeded  at  nineteeu  years  of  age  to  the  throne  in 
1850. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  this  Tartar  dynasty  has 
seigned  ahnosi  undisturbed,  is  inexpUcable,  on  the  suppositioo  of 
the  govemnent  being  a  closely  centialiaed  and  opj)ressive  tynnny. 
The  Chinese  or  the  Tartar  rigime  is  not  Ais.  It  is  not  Uke  the 
aiitoess4nr  of  Russia,  or  the  sorereiguty  of  Frsnoe,  a  system  which 
makes  fuX  revenue  flow  to  a  gteat  centre,  and  all  authority  ema- 
nate from  thence.  The  provinoes  have,  indeed,  at  tiM  head  of 
their  administration  a  chief  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  out  the 
higher  rank  of  functionaries,  but  his  government  is  very  much 
under  fixed  rules,  and  with  a  view  to  local,  not  imperial  interests. 
Thus  it  is  not  the  custom,  as  in  France  and  Russia,  to  transmit 
to  the  capital  the  provincial  revenues,  and  to  have  a  great  finance 
department,  which  first  absorbs,  and  then  distributes  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  taxes  raised  in  a  province  are  spent  in  a 
province,  all,  save  a  surplus  which,  part  in  money,  part  in  kind,  is 
sent  to  Pekin;  it  is  variously  estimated,  but  it  is  not  enormous.  It 
is  more  the  emperor'^s  civil  list  and  court  expenses,  than  anything 
resembling  an  imperial  revenue.  There  is  a  certain  Tartar  force 
at  Pekin  paid  no  doubt  out  of  such  revenues.  But  the  Chinese 
aim;^  seems  no  more  centralized  than  the  finances*  The  force  at 
F^km  snfloea  Ibr  the  tranquillity  of  tiio  people,  hut  when  there  is  a 
need  of  Iwcpthi  theaotttfarn  orin  tiia  ren»tepwwi»ces»theyare 
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raised  on  the  spot  by  the  viceroy  or  governor,  and  their  pay  and 
expenses  levied  by  local  taxation,  as  has  been  seen  several  times 
at  Canton.  With  such  a  system,  China  cannot  be  other  than 
extremely  weak  and  inefficient  as  a  military  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  a  long  lapse  of  centuries,  the  only  frontier 
on  which  China  was  menaced  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  on  which  it 
required  its  sole  means  of  defence,  was  the  frontier  of  Tartary. 
The  mode,  in  which  a  great  Chinese  Emperor  hoped  to  provide 
lor  iMs  defeDce,  without  coDtmoally  raising  and  keeping  up  a 
formidable  miUtary  force,  ia  well  known  and  celebrated,  as  the 
Great  WalL  But  a  great  wall,  iospiring  a  gOTeroment  or  a 
dominant  race  with  the  idea  that  they  can  dispense  with  soldiers, 
with  military  experience,  science  and  virtues,  has  proved  in 
genera]  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  And  at  length  the 
Chinese,  not  being  able  to  keep  out  the  plundering  Tartars,  were 
obliged  to  get  Tartars  and  Moguls  to  do  this  for  them*  But 
those  intrusted  with  such  a  duty  invariably  become  the  masters 
of  those  who  so  trust  them.  And  the  Tartars  became  the  im- 
perial and  the  military,  if  not  altogether  the  dominant  race  in  the 
empire.  To  fulfil  his  duty  of  defending  the  empire,  the  Tartar 
monarch  resided  in  tlie  north,  at  Pekin,  however  barren  the  region, 
and  however  strange  that  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire  should  be 
situated  at  one  of  its  extremities.  Even  to  the  last,  the  great  Tartar 
monarchs  spent  their  summers  in  Tartar}  ,  beyond  the  (ireat  Wall, 
engaged  in  the  great  hunts,  which  form  the  fashion  of  their  race. 
By  these  means  the  emperors  kept  themselves,  and  the  Tartars  at- 
tendant on  their  persons,  warlike  and  formidable,  awing  at  the  same 
tiine  as  well  as  conciliating  the  pastoral  tribes,  which  so  long  me- 
naced the  power,  and  plundered  the  agricultural  wealth  of  China. 

Whatever  the  Chinese  may  have  suffered  in  pride,  and  in 
power,  and  in  snpremacv,  by  their  obedience  to  Tartar  princes, 
and  subjected  to  a  capital  at  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  point 
of  the  empire,  they  were  repaid  by  the  security  and  repose  thus 
procured,  and  by  their  being  rid  of  all  enemies,  and  of  all  fighting 
necessities  and  disbursements.  Such,  even  so  late  as  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  was  the  tacit  agreement  and  arrangement  between 
Tartars  and  Chinese.  But  since  that  period,  immense  changes 
have  been  taking  place,  not  on  one  side  of  China,  but  all  around 
its  frontiers. 

First  of  all  the  Russian  empire  has  immensely  increased,  and 
not  only  increased,  but  organized  its  authority.  The  Czar  has 
extended  his  power  over  tlie  most  remote  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  or, 
at  least,  he  has  extended  his  power  over  so  many  of  them,  as  to 
fix  and  separate  them,  and  prevent  a  renewal,  unless  at  Russian 
suggestion,  and  under  Russian  auspices,  of  auy  of  those  great 
movements  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  one  of  which,  not  many  cen- 
turies back,  subdutd  ill  Asia,  not  excepting  India.  Chin% 
although  thus  menaced  by  a  more  formidable  conqueror  at  some 
distant  time,  has  been  released  from  any  annual  ravages,  or  imme- 
diate  fears.  The  Emperor  has  not  for  a  long  time  felt  the  neces- 
sity, or  undergone  the  fotigne  of  a  ■aminai'i  expedition  hilo 
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Tartary.  The  last  time  such  an  idea  was  entertained,  it  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  this  was  publicly 
amuraiieed  in  a  proclamation.  Id  other  words,  the  Emperor  no 
longer  kept  np  that  old  border  army  which  he  used  to  march 
across  Independent  Tartary,  and  which,  awing  the  wild  tribes 
there,  was  auo  disposable  for  crushing  any  rebeUion  or  resistance 
of  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Whilst  Russia  has  thus  made  itself  indirectly  felt  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  China,  the  naval  power  of  England  has  made 
itself  lelt  on  the  southern  coast  The  Chinese  there  came  to  the 
discoTery  that  the  Tartar  army  they  had  hitherto  so  dearly  paid 
for  undertaking  the  national  defence  were  not  capable  of  it,^ 
especially  not  capable  of  it  against  a  naval  enemy.  And  the  result 
has  been  to  inspire  the  Chinese  with  a  contempt  and  disgust, 
unfelt  before,  for  their  Tartar  governments  and  generals.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  the  English  invasion  and  final  influence  at 
Hong  Kong  and  Canton  has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  Chinese 
ideas,  by  the  new  course  and  impulse  given  to  industry  and  trade, 
than  evun  by  the  demolition  of  the  batteries  of  Canton.  No 
article  of  religious  creed  was  more  strongly  observed  or  acted 
on  than  the  one  which  we  have  beard  nearer  home,  viz.  that 
China  should  suffice  for  itself,  and  that  the  trade  between  its 


was  qmte  sufficient  for  Chmese  prosperity.  The  Chinese  hare 
had  reasons  for  entertaining  the  quite  contrary  opinion.  The 
merchants,  labourers,  tea-growers,  and  artizans  have  tasted  of  the 
profit  of  foreign  trade,  from  which  to  a  respect  for  Europeans  and 

a  contempt  for  Tartars  is  no  great  stride. 

It  should  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Tartar  or  Mantchoo  conquest,  there  were  two  chief  points  and 
regions,  in  which  the  old  Chinese  spirit  continued  to  hold  out, 
and  persisted  in  carrying  on  war  upon  the  Tartars.  One  was  the 
sea-coast,  the  islands,  and  the  mountain  population.  These  be- 
took themselves  to  their  junks,  turned  pirates,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  China.  Kochinga,  a  famous  chief,  maintained  himself 
for  a  long  time  in  Formosa.  And  the  Tartar  Emperor  could  find 
no  better  way  of  reducing  them  than  ordering  the  coasts  to  be 
laid  waste  all  round  for  the  space  of  three  miles  from  the  sea,  such 
fortified  towns  as  could  resist  the  pirates  being  alone  excepted. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Mantchoos  were  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Miao-tse,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  prorince  of 
Kouang-si.  This  prorince  is  the  Switzerland  of  China,  conasting 
of  a  mass  of  mountains  of  great  height,  including  ralleys,  which 
grow  cinnamon  and  rice.  These  mountaineers  defied  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Tartar  princes  to  reduce  them,  and  they  hare 
equally  repelled  every  attempt  of  Uie  bonze  or  Buddhist  priest  to 
introduce  the  idol  worship.  In  the  same  spirit  they  refused  to 
share  their  hair,  leaving  the  one  lock  or  ^{ueue,  which  is  the  Tartar 
fashion,  and  which  their  conquerors  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Chinese. 

Howerer  apparently  submissive  to  the  government  of  Pekin  was 
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the  province  and  population  of  CaAton,  and  (Im  tofnuman  eUutt 
^together,  noTerdielew  there  was  fiwnd  a  great  ncimber  at  eeoret 
societies,  of  which  the  great  bond  and  aim  were  hatred  to 

the  Mantchoos,  their  rule,  and  their  religion.    Sir  John  DaTii 

bad  told  all  that  he  could  learn  re.s])ecting  their  societies,  espe* 
ci/|Uy  that  of  the  Trinitjr.  The  (hstinguishing  mark^of  these 
societies  being  attachment  to  old  and  Chinese  habits  and  in* 
terests,  there  was  necessarily  a  communication  establiBbed  be- 
tween tlicm  and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Miao-tse,  who  derived 
education  and  instruction  from  their  emissaries.  The  province  of 
Canton,  though  frequently  taxed  to  furnish  funds  and  soldiers  for 
an  attack  on  the  Miao-tse,  refused  to  furnish  either  witli  alacrity, 
and  their  ill-will  was  alone  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  such  at- 
tempts, when  made  by  the  governor  of  the  southern  provinces. 

In  there  arose  a  simultaneous  insurrection  in  Formosa 

and  iu  the  Kouaug-si.  The  cap,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Chinese  costume,  was  scrupulously  the  same  in  Formosa  and  in 
the  Kbuang-si,  being  a  kind  of  red  turban  fastened  by  metal  pins. 
The  goTemmeni  of  Pekin  acknowledged  the  identity  of  the  %W9 
Insurrections;  even  in  one  of  its  prodamationa  it  stigmatizes  the 
rebels  of  the  Eouang-st  as  a  set  of  pirates  firom  Foki^  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  those  mountains. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1850  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  Miao-tse  assumed  a  formidable  aspect.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  its  commander  entertained  the  bold  thought  of  push- 
ing the  conquest  over  the  whole  of  the  empire;  nor  were  thej 
till  tlien  fully  assured  how  largely  thej  might  count  on  the  sup* 
port  of  the  population  and  of  the  secret  societies  in  the  acoonif 
plishinent  of  that  bold  attempt. 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  at  first  existed  as  to  the  insurrection 
being  based  upon  Christian  and  Christian  Protestant  principles, 
none  can  ren)ain,  since  the  receipt  by  Dr.  Neumann,  the  cele- 
brated Professor  of  the  University  of  Munich,  of  numerous  letters, 
documents,  credos,  and  proclamations,  completely  establishing  the 
fact.  Not  a  doubt  now  exists,  lhat  it  wasGutzlafi'  who  dropped  the 
seed,  which  has  so  unexpectedly  grown  into  the  preseut  move- 
ment. Gutalaff  knew  enough  of  the  secret  societies  of  China,  and 
of  that  of  the  Trinity,  to  see  that  they  wanted  some  belief  more 
Tivifying  than  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius  to  animate  the 
Chinese  against  the  Tartar  idokiors.  He  therefore  founded  at 
Omton  a  club  called  the  Chinese  Union,  The  idea  of  it  was  to 
make  the  Chinese  acquainted  with  the  rdigious,  social  and  poli* 
tical  opiniona  of  Europe,  and  to  present  these,  not  as  the  mission^ 
aries  did,  in  opposition  to  Confucius  as  well  as  to  Buddhism,  but 
rather  in  alliance  with  Confucius  agahast  the  idolatrous  leligions 
of  Tao  and  Fo. 

Confucius  was,  after  all,  but  a  moralist,  which  Christianity  is 
not  called  upon  to  discuss  or  contradict.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  all  the  eflorts  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuits  to  establish  their  religion  amongst  the  Ciiinese, 
should  have  failed,  notwithstanding  the  pains  and  the  wealth 
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iiytBl  in  the  mttmjit  And  yvl  •  inetely  sociil  oMh^  IbindM  bj 
•  fiaguittt  IB  a  Mner  of  Caaton,  teaching  Protestant  tenets  witb* 
Ml  aMlboritf  or  effort,  has  spread  like  wiMfire  tiMWRgk  M 
cotintrjf  and  brought  the  great  empire  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Astia  into  an  identity  of  senlimfnt  witk  tke  fingliih  rate  at  lM 
other  extremity  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  great  pity — pity  at  least  in  one  sense — that  GutzlafT  was 
not  bom  in  a  fabulous  age.  What  splendid  legends  and  stories 
might  tlicn  have  been  told  of  the  great  Apostle  of  China !  Unfor* 
tunalely,  we  know  all  about  GutzlalT,  who  was  bom  a  Pomeranian « 
The  Chinese  insist  that  his  father  was  a  Chinese,  and  a  native  of 
I'okien,  wlio  migrated  to  Hamburg.  And  they  pleaded  GulzlaflTs 
dark  hair  and  swarthy  yellow  complexion  as  a  proof.  GuUslaff 
iMd  OOBM  to  Chiaa,  it  ww  Mdd,  m  a  Protestant  miasionary,  which 
1m  did  jkA  fiad  Ivmtive,  and  tel  he  joiMl  with  it  ftome  of  thd 
attnbnlM  ef  Wmrdaimth'k  hevoee»  In  other  woidSy  he  lraf«lieil 
•▼er  tboie  eooalriet  ee  a  pedbr.  At  all  eventi,  he  wae  made 
interpreler  to  the  EagKeh  embangr  or  ndssSeiiyhieineetliiiableeha^ 
racter  and  experience  hafing  bees  al  last  apfireciatad* 

B«t  tm  fetm  to  the  pieaent  inaaiveeUon,  which  first  began  te 
•SMMM  a  aerioua  and  aggressive  aspect  in  1850,  partly  in  conae- 
qvenee  of  a  piophecy  that  the  Mantchoo  Empire  was  to  terminate 
at  a  certain  epoch  of  the  Chinese  calendar,  which  answered  to 
the  first  of  February ,  1851,  of  ours.  The  province  of  the  Kou- 
ang-si,  in  which  are  the  mountains  and  mountaineers  of  the 
Miao-tse,  is  contiguous  with  that  of  the  Kouang-ton  or  Canton. 
There  was  in  general  but  one  viceroy  for  both,  his  duty  with 
respect  to  the  mountaineers  of  the  Kouang-si  being  merely  to 
keep  them  from  invading  the  low  grounds.  The  insurgents  of 
the  hills  were  near  enough  to  perceive  that  the  English  had  the 
better  of  the  imperialists,  and  that  ihesc,  notwithstanding  all  the 
force  they  could  muster,  were  compelled  to  sign  an  ignominious 
peaee.  Accordingly,  io  I860,  the  monntaioeen  advanced  froin 
the  amntasaa  to  m  neamt  dbttieta  e€  the  Konang-ton,  iooh 
aerenl  naportaat  towna,  and  defied  the  imperial  goremor. 

.  Hoirever  retiograde  and  out  of  the  mmd  may  be  the  omnrt  of 
Pekin,  the  aame  phenomena  aaf  be  observed  thwe,  that  are  teetf 
to  tahe  place  at  Conctasiinople  or  St  PeHrsbuigh,  or  even  in 
Xicfidon  itcelC  There  eodat  atPekin,  as  at  oiher  such  placet,  t«ro 
parties,  one  for  acting  with  all  the  energy  and  barbarism  of 
Tartar  spirit,  defykig  foreign  enemies,  crnshbig  domestic  ones, 
scrupulously  following  old  ways  and  traditions,  and  trusting  to  the 
sabre,  the  axe  and  the  gun.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond 
of  satisfying  home  demands,  and  negotiating  about  foreign  me- 
naces. The  one  would  always  bluster  and  light,  the  other  con- 
tinually temporise  and  compromise.  The  late  emperor,  Tao- 
Kouang,  generally  preierred  the  mild  and  moderate  party,  and 
chiefly  placed  his  trust  in  a  prime  minister  belonging  to  that 
opinion.  In  his  dealing  with  the  English,  however,  Tao-Kouang 
alternately  employed  men  of  both  parties  j  at  one  time  the  violent 
lin,  at  another  the  conciliatory  Keshen. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1850  Tao-Konang  paid  the  debt  of  natnre, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hien-foung.  The  opinion  of  the 
young  prince  was  gradually  formed,  that  Houtchanga,  the  mild 
and  liberal  minister  of  his  father,  was  far  too  gentle,  too  concilia- 
tory, that  he  had  let  the  English  off  too  easy,  had  allowed  the 
rebellion  of  the  Miao-tse  to  grow,  and  that  such  fierce  and  decided 
governors  as  Lin  were  what  the  state  of  the  empire  required. 
Accordingly,  an  imperial  edict  announced  to  the  empire  that  the 
party,  which  had  sacrificed  the  national  honour,  in  badly  fighting 
und  weakly  treating  with  the  foreigners,  was  dismissed. 

lia  was  mtcned  to  pow«r;  and  this  time  was  oidmd  to  niae 
an  amy  and  proceed  with  it  to  the  ledoction  of  the  Miao-tscw 
JAb,  however,  died  opon  the  march,  before  he  could  enconnter  the 
enemy ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  Court  of  Fddn  has  named 
a  succession  of  governors  and  commandeiSy  some  more  mild  and 
conciUatory,  with  the  aim  of  levying  money  from  the  people  of 
Canton,  and  winning  the  adherence  of  the  provinces,  others  of  the 
ferocious  party,  celebrated  for  cutting  oif  heads  and  decimating  a 
population.  Every  one  of  these  generals  and  armies  the  insur« 
gents  managed  to  defeat,  extending  their  power  and  their  posses- 
sion of  fortified  towns  and  provinces  in  two  directions,  one  south- 
ward toward  the  sea,  the  other  north  of  the  mountains  which  skirt 
the  province  of  Canton.  It  has  been  in  following  the  like 
directions,  and  in  traversing  as  conquerors  the  province  of  Hou- 
nan,  that  they  have  at  length  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Nankin, 

It  has  taken  three  years  and  a  half  to  make  the  progress  from 
these  mountains.  We  have  seen  from  their  late  capture  of  Amoy, 
how  their  progress  has  been  made.  They  have  shown  by  their 
aiode  of  treating  and  administering  a  province  seized,  that  they 
distmbed  no  property,  interim!  witliyio  industry,  did  not  in* 
erease  tasution,  for  they  wen  content  w^th  feeding  themselves 
and  their  fighting-men,  without  reserving  afe^r  sum  to  be  sent  to 
the  capital.  The  sums  destined  for  Pekin,Uiey  sd^pped.  Tlie  towna 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  province  so  treated,  saw  the  adfMtage  of  joining 
the  iosurrection,  and  so  it  has  gradually  spread,  fa^^ontagion,  as 
it  were,  and  by  itself,  without  much  fighting,  a  vanr  little  of 
which  is  always  immensely  exaggerated  in  Chinese  accoUjnts. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  the  Miao-ts^s<^t  up 
one  Ticnte  or  Tientuk,  a  young  man,  who,  according  toVome, 
was  descended  from  the  last  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  MingsV  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  expedition  which  our  gover- 
nor sent,  or  conducted  up  the  Yellow  Kiver,  and  from  the  c^- 
versation  which  the  envoys  of  that  expedition  had  with  the  chieli 
of  the  insurrection  at  Nankin,  that  there  is  no  talk  amongst  themn 
of  Tiente.  No  great  reliance,  indeed,  can  be  placed  upon  the 
inforroation  derived  from  this  expedition,  whose  interpreter  could 
evidently  not  understand  the  spokesman  of  the  insurgents.  Thus 
it  iMruck  the  internroter,  that  there  was  difficulty  of  coming  to  an 
Understanding  with  the  insurgents,  beeanie  of  a  difference  of 
etiouette,  whilst  others,  who  were  present,  seem  to  doi^  if  any 
such  difference  existed.  The  interpreter  represents  the  insur- 
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gents  as  making  no  mention  of  Tiente,  but  as  referring  eroy 

authority  to  Thae-ping-tien.  But  this  is  the  name  of  a  place; 
there  is  a  town  near  Nankin  of  that  name,  and  it  might  thus  be 
head-quarters.  Or  the  word  means  some  new  empire.  Altoge- 
ther this  expedition  in  search  of  information  has  left  people  worse 
informed  than  they  were  before,  except  in  tlie  important  points 
that  the  insurgents  destroyed  all  the  idols,  massacred  all  the 
Tartars,  and  showed  themselves  inclined  to  be  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  English,  that  is,  provided  they  were  Protestants.  For 
our  religion  with  them  seemed  of  more  importance  Uian  what 
nation  we  might  be  of. 

With  respect,  howe?er,  to  the  small  mention  of  Tiente,  and  tho 
snbttitation  for  him  of  the  Thae-ping-tien,  it  is  known  that  the 
lebel  or  inanrgent  army  was  one  of  many  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
roled  over  lociditiea  and  o?er  separate  divisions  of  the  country,  so 
that  the  insurgent  power  would  seem  to  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  federation  than  a  centralised  empire.  The  insurrection  at  pro- 
sent»  and  the  empire  which  it  has  established,  may,  perhaps,  be 
goyemed  by  a  council,  and  some  of  ibose  democratic,  or  liberal 
ideas  in  politics,  which  have  been  so  generally  united  with  Pro- 
testantism in  Europe,  may  have  come  to  modify  the  political,  as 
well  as  the  religious  ideas  of  the  conquering  innovators,  who  have 
the  fate  of  China  in  their  hands.  On  this  subject  it  is  probable 
that  the  documents  in  Dr.  Neumann^s  hands  wUl  throw  consider- 
able light. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
insurrection  south  of  the  Yellow  River.  And  this  implies  the 
submission  of  Pekin,  unless  the  conjecture  should  prove  true  of 
the  rebels  having  dispensed  with  the  personal  supremacy  of  an 
Emperor.  Pekin^  its  court,  its  army,  and  its  multitudes  of  em^ 
plojfiSy  are,  we  know,  fed  from  the  south.  And  the  chief  use  of 
the  Grand  Canal  of  China  was  to  convey  this  sustenance  to  the 
northern  capital,  in  letum  for  which  the  northern  provinces  sent 
little.  The  captnvs  of  Nankin,  and  the  stopnage  of  the  supplies 
1^  the  Gfand  Canal,  must  starve  Pekin,  ana  disgust  its  popular 
tion  of  parasites  and  hangers-on  with  the  fortunes  of  a  dynasty 
that  could  not  defend  itself,  or  preserve  its  hold  over  the  empire. 

There  is  another  possibility,  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  Russia  will 
be  made  to  sustain  the  old  Chinese  Empire  and  regime  against  what 
is  now  evident  to  be  the  Protestantism  and  Anglicanism  of  the 
South.  It  will  be  said  that  Russia  cannot  march  armies  to  such  a 
distance.  No  doubt  her  Cossacks  and  her  battering  trains  cannot 
reach  the  Great  Wall.  But  the  influence  of  the  Czar  with  the 
Tartar  tribes  and  with  the  nomad  population  of  the  Steppes  is  such, 
that  zealous  injunctions  from  Russia  might  pour  down  upon 
China  hordes  sufficiently  numerous  and  warlike  to  repel  any  in- 
vasion of  the  North  by  the  South.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
neither  the  English  nor  Americans  have  lent  the  insurgents  any 
succour.  Such  interference  might  have  afforded  both  pretext 
and  incentive  for  Russia  to  excite  a  civil  war  between  the  two 
regions  of  China,  a  civil  war  by  which  she  might  ultimately  profit. 
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THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES 

THE  FIFTH.* 

BV  F.  A.  MIOKET, 

« 

▲uTHOft  or  *<TBB  nnoMr     mabt^  qo»  «v  Mon.** 

The  gold  and  nlv'er  plate  which  Charles  the  Fifih  had  broqght 
to  the  monastery  of  Yuste  was  of  the  richest  character^  and  it 
was  appropriated  witli  profusion  to  the  various  wants  of  liis  penoB 
and  household.  The  plates  and  dishes  for  his  table,  the  various 
articles  used  in  his  toilette — ewers,  basins,  and  jugs  of  all  sizes, 
utensils  of  every  kind,  furniture  of  different  sorts  for  the  kitchen, 
cellar,  pantry,  phannaey,  &c.,wen;  all  in  silver,  and  wei|;hed  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  marks. 

Far  from  being  liiiiitid  and  insufficient,  as  Sandoval  and  Robert- 
son have  represented  it,  the  household  of  Charles  tlie  Fifth  in- 
cluded servants  whose  numbers  were  as  extensive,  and  whose 
.  functions  as  varied  as  hit  wants  could  possibly  have  been.  It  was 
composed  of  fifty  persons,  some  of  whom  xesided  in  Ihe  monasteiy 
itself,  and  othera  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Qnacos.  At  theif 
head  was  Colonel  Luis  Mendez  Qoizada,  who,  as  major-domo^ 
held  the  supreme  command  of  the  Emperoi^s  household,  and  who, 
for  thirty-five  years,  had  rarely  heen  ahsent  from  his  master's  side* 
After  him,  classing  them  according  to  the  amount  of  salary  they 
received,  came  the  secretary,  Oaztelu,  and  the  physician,  MathyS| 
each  of  whom  had  750  florins,  or  £200  a  year ;  and  then  William 
de  Morin  with  a  salary  of  400  florins,  as  chamberlain  and  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe.  The  service  of  the  imperial  chamber  was  en- 
trusted to  four  aymhifi  dc  cavKu  a  of  the  first  class,  named  William 
van  Male,  Charles  Fiibest,  Ogre  IJodant,  and  Mathias  Doujart, 
with  salaries  of  800  florins  each  ;  and  to  (o\ix  barherof^^  or  chamber- 
lains of  the  second  class,  named  Nicolas  Bermguen,  William  Vick 
Eislorl,  Dirck  and  Gabriel  de  Suet,  each  of  whom  had  250  florins 
a  year.  The  clever  watchmaker,  J uanello,  was  paid  825  florins 
ainiually,  and  his  assistant,  13 ah u,  received  a  stipend  of  200  florins. 
The  other  servants  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  nearly  all  of  whoqa  were 
Belgians  or  Burgundians,  were  an  apothecaiy  and  his  assistant,  a 

Sander  and  his  assistant,  two  hakers,  a  batler  and  eeUaiman,  a 
vewer  and  cooper,  two  cooks,  and  two  scuUioss,  a  pastry*oook, 
two  fruiterers,  a  poulterer,  a  purveyor  of  game,  a  gardener,  a  waac^ 
chandler,  threeporters,  two  silverBmiths,  a  jewel4Beeper,  and  two 
laundresses.  Tne  grots  amount  of  their  wages  was  alwtit  ten 
thousand  florins. 

The  life  of  Charies  the  Fifth  in  the  Monaeteiy  of  Ynste  waa 
entirely  separated  from  that  of  the  monks,  with  whom  he  earner 
rarely  uto  contact.  He  had  chosen  among  them  hia  confessory 

*  Oontieeiil  ftws  p.  188^  vok  attir. 
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Wmj  Jam  R^j^i  Jus  teadsr^  Fray  Bernardino  de  Salmas,  and  Mb 
three  preachers.  Fray  Franeiieo  de  Villalbs  afMiwda  chaplain  to 
Philip  the  Second,  Fray  Juau  de  AcoleraSi  afterwards  Bishop  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  Fray  Jiian  de  Santandres.  With  the  as- 
sistance of'  these  worthy  ecclesiastics,  he  led  a  very  religious  life. 
Every  day  he  caused  four  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  his 
father,  mother,  wife,  and  himself ;  at  the  last  of  these  he  always 
assisted,  either  in  a  seat  which  had  been  prepared  ibr  him  in  the 
choir  of  the  church,  or  from  the  window  of  his  bed-room^  where 
he  never  failed  to  place  himself  to  hear  vespers. 

The  distribution  of  the  ICmperor's  day  at  Yuste  was  very  regular, 
though  its  order  was  frequently  interrupted  by  politics  and  busi- 
ness. As  soon  as  he  woke,  it  was  his  custom  to  eat  some  thing,  as 
his  stomach  could  never  remain  empty.  This  halMt  was  so  im- 
perious, that  neither  iUness  nor  his  rdigioas  duties  |Mnerented  him 
from  indulging  it.  Even  on  the  days  on  which  he  communicated, 
contrary  to  Catholic  rites»  he  did  not  receive  die  conaecrated  hoal 
ftmlingi  as  a  special  hull  of  Pope  Julius  III.  had  authorized  him 
to  dispense  with  this  rule  in  1554,  As  soon  as  his  door  was 
openeo  his  confessor,  Juan  HeKia  entered  his  room,  though  he 
Was  often  preceded  by  Juanello;  and  Charles  prayed  with  the 
former  and  worked  with  the  latter.  At  ten  o'clock,  his  ayiidas  de 
eomera  and  barberos  dressed  him.  When  his  health  permitted,  he 
then  went  to  church,  or  posted  himself  at  the  window  of  his  room, 
lo  hear  mass,  always  with  profound  attention  and  extreme  devo- 
tion. When  dinner-time  arrived,  he  liked  to  cut  up  his  food  when 
his  hands  were  well  enough  to  do  so  :  and  meanwhile,  Van  Male 
or  Dr.  Malhys,  both  of  whom  were  very  leanicd,  read  to  him  or 
conversed  with  him  on  some  interesting  suhject  in  history  or 
science.  Dinner  over,  Juan  llegla  returned,  and  usually  read  to 
him  some  passage  from  St.  Beniard,  or  St.  Augustine,  or  St.  Jerome, 
which  was  followed  by  a  pious  conversation.  The  Emperor  then 
took  a  short  siesta.  At  three  o\;lock»  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
*  he  went  to  hear  a  sermon  from  one  or  other  of  his  three  preachers^ 
or  if  he  were  uoable  to  attend,  which  very  frequently  happened, 
Juan  Regla  had  to  give  him  a  summarj  of  it.  Mondays^  Tuesd^s» 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdaysi  were  devoted  to  pious  readings  by  Dr. 
Bernardino  de  Salinas. 

His  residence  at  Yuste  was  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  Emperor, 
fie  there  enjoyed,  with  the  utmost  calmness,  the  unaccustomed 
pleasure  of  repose  and  improved  beakb.  But  the  <|ttalitaes  which 
made  it  delightful  to  him,  threw  his  servants  into  despair.  "  'ihe 
solitude  of  this  house  and  the  desolateness  of  this  country,"  wrote 
Quixada,  "  are  as  great  as  his  Majesty  could  have  desired  for  so 
many  years.  It  is  the  most  desolate  and  melancholy  life  that  ever 
was  seen.  No  one  could  endure  it,  except  those  who  give  up 
their  property  and  abandon  the  world  in  order  to  become  monks. 

During  all  the  summer  of  1577,  excepting  those  indispositions 
over  which  repose,  climate  and  skill  could  not  triumph,  the  health 
of  the  Emperor  was  much  better  ihan  it  had  been  for  many  years. 
The  wound  in  his  finger,  which  hud  closed  for  a  ^ort  time,  and 
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in  tiMliDg  wliich  he  made  we  of  ft  decoction  of  Bn^  wood  and 
aanapaiilla,  opened  afreali ;  nor  could  he  aacceed  in  gettiog  rid  of 
hia  haemonrhoiday  the  cure  of  which  he  attempted  doting  the  hot 
aeason  hj  means  of  certain  herbs  which  had  been  recommended 
and  indicated  to  him  by  the  phyaician,  Andrea  Mol^.  He  perae- 
veringlj  took  his  pills  and  his  purgative  wine  of  aenna,  more 
from  habit  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  than  as  a  remedy.  He 
was  not  more  sober  than  he  had  been  at  Xarandilla  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  presents  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds  from  Valla- 
dolid  and  even  from  Flanders,  which  he  consumed  with  great 
relish  and  appetite.  The  pleasant  and  bracing  temperature  of 
Estremadura  at  this  season  of  the  year  had  so  far  restored  his 
strength,  that  he  was  able  to  get  a  little  sporting.  "  His  Majesty 
wrote  Gaztelu  on  the  5th  of  June,  "  asked  for  a  gun  and  shot  two 
pigeons,  without  needing  the  assistance  of  any  one  to  rise  from  his 
cluiry  or  to  hold  bla  gun.*'  He  took  it  into  his  head,  three  daya 
afterwards,  to  dine  in  the  refectory  of  the  eonrent  with  Uie  monka. 
He  was  aerred  at  a  aeparato  tahle  by  the  good  fnars,  who  aenthim 
the  beat  diahea  their  kitchen  could  produce,  which  were  canred  for 
him  by  Van  Male ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  he  waa  gready 
templed  by  the  viands,  for  he  made  a  poor  meal,  and  left  acYeral 
diahes  untouched.  In  order  not  to  grieve  the  monks,  who  were 
astonished  at  his  abrupt  departure,  he  told  them  to  keep  the 
dishes  he  had  left  for  him,**  and  announced  hia  intention  of  dining 
with  them  again.  He  ncTor  tzeapaned  a  aecond  time,  however,  on 
their  hospitality. 

The  monastery  of  Yuste,  once  so  inanimate  and  solitary,  had 
become  a  centre  of  movement  and  activity.  Couriers  were  con- 
tinually aiTiving  and  departing.  All  the  news  was  carelully  sent 
thitlier  to  the  Emperor,  whose  advice  or  commands  were  sought  on 
almost  every  affair  of  importance.  He  was  made  the  arbiter  of 
disputes,  and  the  judge  of  difhcult  and  delicate  eases.  He  was 
constantly  applied  to  for  favours  and  assistiince  of  every  kind. 
Widowa  of  veteran  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  him  in  Africa, 
Italy,  Fkndera,  and  Germany,  were  incessantly  presenting  them- 
aetvea  before  him,  to  aolicit  aome  temporary  aid,  othera  penaions, 
and  othera  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  King,  hia  aon,  or  the 
Regent,  hia  daughter;  and  he  never  aent  them  away  nnaatiafied. 

But  it  was  in  regard  to  the  important  alBuri  of  the  monarchy 
that  hia  advice  waa  particularly  sought.  He  had  paid  the  moat 
anxious  attention  to  those  which  determined  the  militaiy  proceed- 
inga  of  hia  aon  in  Italy  and  Flanders ;  and  his  intervention  had 
been  so  active  and  evident,  that  it  waa  believed  that  he  was  ready 
to  leave  the  monastery,  in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  and  penetrate  into  France  through  Navarre,  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  troops.  This  report,  which  his  daughter  had  circu- 
lated, in  order  probably  to  oblige  the  King  of  France  to  direct  a 
portion  of  his  troops  towards  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  and  thus  to 
evacuate  Picardy,  obtained  very  general  belief.  Charles  tho 
Fifth  did  not  positively  deny  it,  even  to  his  immediate  servants  ; 
and  this  fact  has  apparently  gi?en  rise  to  the  supposition  that  he 
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repented  of  baWng  entered  tlie  monasterjy  beeaiiM  he  intended  to 
leave  it.  The  Onnd  Commander  of  Alcantara,  Don  Luis  de 
Avila,  who  often  went  from  Plasenda^  to  Tisit  his  old  matter  the 
Emperor,  at  Yuste,  wrote  to  Vasquet,  on  the  Idth  of  Ai^;otty  in 
theae  words :  I  left  Fray  Carlos  in  profound  peace,  and  tmeting 
in  his  renewed  strength.  He  thinks  he  would  be  strong  enough 
to  quit  the  convent.  Since  my  visit,  a  change  may  have  taken 
place  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  I  could  not  expect  from  the  love 
which  he  bears  his  son,  from  his  good  courage,  and  from  his  old 
habits,  as  he  was  brought  up  in  war,  just  as  they  say  the  8ala« 
mander  lives  in  fire.  The  letter  of  the  Princess,  addressed  to 
this  city,  and  in  which  it  is  announced  that  the  Kmperor  now 
proposes  to  leave  Yuste,  and  to  invade  Navarre,  has  set  every  one 
here  on  the  alert.  In  truth,  I  think  there  will  not  remain  any 
man  unwilling  to  go  with  him.  May  it  please  our  Lord  God  that, 
if  this  bravado,  as  the  Italians  say,  is  to  be  executed,  it  may  be  so 
npeedily ;  because  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  delay  the  flight  of 
lime,  and  Narane  is  not  Estremadura,  where  the  winter  sets  in 
late.- 

The  Emperor  really  did  not  intend,  and  was  quite  unable,  to 
undertake  this  military  expedition.  When  Quixada  returned,  a 
few  days  after,  from  a  short  visit  to  Villagarcia,  he  wrote  to  Vas- 
quez,  that  Charles  the  Hfth  was  more  vigorous  than  when  he  left 
him,  but  that  his  colour  was  not  so  good  ;  and  he  added  :  As  to 
what  the  people  say  in  the  streets,  about  the  Emperor's  departure 
from  hence,  I  have  not  perceived  anything  fresli  abont  tliis  matter 
since  my  return  ;  I  rather  lound  him  in  j)erfect  tranquillity,  and 
apparently  quite  settled.  If  anything  serious  lias  been  said  abont 
it,  he  might  do  it  solely  with  a  view  to  the  public  benefit,  and  no 
more.    Besides,  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility." 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  amnsnig  himself  with  completing  his 
establishment  in  the  monastery,  and  rendering  it  more  agreeable, 
lie  was  arranging  the  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  his  terraces.  In 
this  he  spent  all  the  time  that  was  left  nim  by  his  pious  exercises 
and  political  correspondence.  In  addition  to  the  great  interest  at 
stake  in  Italy  and  on  the  side  of  France,  Charles  had  not  ceased 
his  interference  in  the  interminable  affairs  of  the  King  of  Navane 
and  the  Infante  of  Portugal.  Escuria,  after  having  solicited  from 
him,  at  Burgos  and  Xarandilla,  the  cession  of  Spanidi  Lombwrdy 
to  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  who  was  willing,  on  those  termSf  to 
become  the  ally  of  Spain  and  the  enemy  of  France,  had  come  to 
renew  this  negotiation  at  Yuste.  He  had  visited  the  monastery 
in  April  and  in  July.  At  his  second  visit,  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  private  secretary  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  named  Bourdeaux> 
and  the  conditions  of  both  the  alliance  and  the  cession  had  been 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  King  Gomez,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  to  communicate  them  to  the  Council  of  »State  at  V^al- 
ladolid.  Placing  little  confidence  in  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  Henry  the  Second,  the  Kmperor 
required  that  he  should  first  of  all  yield  up  the  fortresses  of 
French  Navarre  and  Beam^  and  give  his  wife  and  son  as  hostages. 
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Tlie  aegotiations  did  »oi  end  l^re,  and,  a  short  time  •Aenvttfdtf 
I>oii  Gabriel  de  la  Cueva,  son  of  the  Doke  of  Albuquerque,  to 
wbom  Antoine  de  Bourbon  had  again  applied,  came  to  Vailadolid 

with  that  pnnce^s  propositions,  wbieb  the  Spaniah  government 
directed  hini  to  submit  to  the  Emperor.    "  Tliere  is  nothing  to 
done  for  the  moment,"  replied  Charles  the  Fifth,  ^ezoefit  to  keep 
up  the  negotiation  without  coTict ding  anything." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  delaying  liostilities  on  the  side  of  Navarre, 
he  opposed  everything  that  mi-iht  have  led  to  a  rn]>ture  with  Por- 
tugal. The  Court  of  Lisbon,  which  Henry  the  Second  strongly 
desired  to  involve  in  the  war  against  Spain,  was  giving  signs  of 
ill-will.  It  was  incessantly  postponing  the  return  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  IMaria  to  Queen  Eleanor,  when  King  John  the  Third  died 
rather  suddenly,  on  the  11th  of  June.  His  death  almost  led  to  a 
oonfliet  of  autboritj  between  his  widow,  Queen  Catherine,  and  his 
danigbler-in-laur,  tbe  Princess  Donna  Juana ;  one  of  wbom  was 
the  grandmotber,  and  tbe  oilier  die  notber  of  the  neir  King,  Dom 
Sebastian,  tben  seareelj  tbree  yean  old.  John  the  Third  htA  left 
the  adniinisttation  of  his  States  and  the  goaidiansbip  of  hb 
grandson  to  Catherine,  the  youngest  of  Uie  four  sisters  of  Cbailes 
the  Fifth.  But  Donna  Juana,  as  mother  of  the  loyal  minory 
aspired  to  that  guardianship  and  that  administration.  She  sent 
Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  de  Gusman  from  Valladolid  to  Lisbon 
to  assert  her  claims ;  and  directed  him  to  go  to  Yuste  on  his  way, 
to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  celebrated  a  funeral  service  in  the 
monastery  in  honour  of  his  brother-in-law,  John  the  Third,  ad- 
mitted Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  to  an  audience  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  ambassador  from  Spain  to 
Portugal,  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza  de  Ribera.  He  told  them  both 
how  they  must  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Infanta.  He  authorita- 
tively suppressed  the  written  instructions  which  his  daughter  had 
given  to  Don  Fadrique,  and  substituted  others,  as  noble  as  they 
wefe  politic,  in  their  stead.  He  ansonneed  this  ndistitntion  to 
his  dangbter  on  tbe  M  of  July,  in  these  teraM:— 

^  My  daughter,  I  have  heard  read  the  inslTuetions  which  you 
gave  to  Don  Fadrique  Henriqnes  as  to  what  he  had  to  do  hi  For- 
tugaL   It  ap]peafed  to  me  hoBpoesible  that  he  should  treat  on  your 
part  either  with  the  Queen  my  sister,  or  with  the  other  personages 
to  whom  you  have  given  him  letters,  regarding  the  govemment  of 
tbe  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  King  your  son,  any  more 
than  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  his  household,  and  to  tbe 
servants  who  will  be  attached  to  it.    Therefore  I  have  forbidden 
him  to  do  so :  it  might  produce  inconvenience  at  this  time,  and 
would  not  be  seemly.    The  instructions  which  I  have  given  him, 
and  of  which  1  send  you  a  copy,  direct  him  how  he  must  act. 
Besides,  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  before  him.    It  is  well,  in 
such  cases  and  among  brothers,  to  act  with  much  circumspection 
in  every  particular;  and  with  nuich  greater  reason,  should  you 
thus  act  towards  a  Queen  whose  daughter  you  are.'* 

Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  received  the  written  instructions  of 
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lii  Bmpcmv  nd  Uh  Yiwto)  bMring  letlm  of  eondolenee  to  all 
Ae  vtjdl  ftanlj  of  Fbrta^iL  Ho  Moceeded  to  Lisbon  to  execnto 
1km  oratn,  not  of  Duaaa  Jusmm,  mit  of  Chwie*  iho  Fiftb,  nho 
addiiiBed  Qaeen  Cfttiberine  as  his  sister  with  all  the  tender  affeew 
Imh  of  a  biother,  as  the  ^4dow  of  John  the  TMld,  widi  the  lofly 
consolations  of  a  GliriatMMi  who  has  retired  from  Ae  world,  and 
Isels  htm  self  more  near  to  death  than  Itta  follows^  and  as  the  Re* 
gtnt  of  Portugal,  with  the  prudent  insinuatiotts  of  a  consummate 
Bepfotiator.  His  intervention  between  the  p^ndmother  and  mother 
of  Doin  Sebastian  was  very  opportune,  for  it  prevented  the  preten- 
sions of  the  one  from  coming,'  into  collision  witli  the  powers  of  the 
other.  Queen  Catherine  retained  both  the  regency  of  l^orlugal 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Kini:^,  and  resigned  neither 
charge  until  more  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  As  the  temporary  mission  of  Don  Fadrique  Hcnriquez 
had  produced  no  result,  the  Emperor  himself  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Lisbon,  as  bis  ambassador,  Don  Juan  de  Mcndoza  de 
Ribera,  in  order  that  he  mif^t  bold  the  first  place,  and  that  the 
■mbaaMwinr  of  liia  King  of  IVaaee  migbl  not  be  tenpted  to  dispnto 
vMb  bim  for  poocodonee.  Mendoza  urged  ^  igorouslj  tbe  return^ 
ao  long  delayed  and  ao  impatteatly  expoctod^of  tbe  Intota  Donna 
Maria  to  her  modier  Qotes  Elaanor;  who^  aecompanied  b?  ber 
inaepoiaUo  CMpaaioOy  Ibe  Qnean  of  Hnngaiyy  camo  into£stre- 
vadlnia  to  neel  nor. 

The  two  wiatpni^  united  by  destiny  and  affection,  were  rejoiced 
to  find  ibk  oppoortunity  of  visiting  their  brother,  the  Einpcror^ 
vbaa  tiiey  loved  extrnaolj,  and  who  had  alwaja  treated  thorn 
with  as  much  confidence  as  tenderness.  Eleanor,  then  fifty-nine 
years  of  age,  was  his  senior  by  fifteen  months,  kind,  gentle,  and 
submissive,  void  of  ambition,  and,  almost  without  a  will  of  her  own, 
she  had  been  the  flexible  instrument  of  the  policy  of  her  grand- 
&ither  and  of  her  brotlier,  who  had  placed  her  successively  on  the 
thrones  of  Portugal  and  France.  The  widow  of  two  kings — of 
Emmanuel  tbe  Fortunate,  whom  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  given 
her  as  her  first  husband,  and  of  the  brilliant  but  unfaithful  Francis 
I.,  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  caused  her  to  espouse  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,-^ 
abe  bad  mum  joiBod  bar  aiatot  witb  tbe  nacdntion  nofer  to  leavo 
boffy  dadbring  that  abe  voaid  ibttoir  bar  wbitboiaoovor  ahe  migbi 
go,  and  wonld  •tociato  bar  m  all  tbo  laaoHitioas  abe  nigfal  ad<mC. 

Tbe  same  devotodaoaa  wUcb  Qneea  Eleanor  feh  towaida  &b 
Qnetn  of  Hnngarf  was  felt  by  tbe  Qneen  of  Himgary  for  Ibe 
Emperor  Cbarlea  tbe  Filtti.  Sbe  bad  consecrated  herself  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  the  service  of  that  brother,  whom  she  called 
her  all  in  this  world  after  God,"  and  whose  vigour  of  mind  and 
loftiness  of  character  she  shared  in  no  small  degree.  Clear- 
sighted, resolute,  high-spirited,  indefatigable,  skilled  in  govern- 
ment, and  experienced  even  in  war,  prudent  in  business,  full  of 
resources  in  difficulties,  acting  firmly  and  with  manly  courage  in 
danger,  never  allowing  herself  to  be  surprised  or  cast  down  by 
circumstances,  she  had  ruled  the  Netherlands  with  rare  ability. 
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At  his  abdication^  Charles  tbe  Fifth  was  anzioiw  to  tecure  to  his 
son  tbe  aisiataiice  of  such  great  experience ;  but  Queen  Mary  had 
pefsisteDtlj  refused  to  retain  her  post,  saving  that  she  was  detiioua 

of  repose  and  that  she  did  not  care,  m  her  old  age,  to  recom- 
mence governing  under  a  young  king  ;  for  a  woman  of  fifty,  after 
twenty-four  years  of  service,  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  with  one  God  and  one  master."  She  therefore  besought 
her  brotlier  to  allow  her  the  gratification  of  accompanying  him 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  bring  her  sister  nearer  to  her  dau^ter,  and 
to  be  able  to  reside  in  greater  proximity  to  himself. 

The  two  Queens,  who  had  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  his 
journey  from  the  Netherlands  as  far  as  Valladolid,  left  that  city 
on  the  18th  of  September  to  rejoin  their  brother,  from  whom  they 
had  been  eepaxated  for  ten  months.  They  travelled  by  short 
stages  to  Estremadura,  where  the  conntry-bonse  of  the  Count  of 
Oropesa  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them ;  and  ther  arrived  at 
Ynste  on  the  S8th.  The  Emperor  was  extremely  delighted  at 
seeing  them  again.  They  fomid  him  fidly  occupied  by  Sie  great 
events  which  were  occurring  in  France,  and  seeking  amusement  in 
the  arrangement  of  bis  house  and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
A  letter  written  the  evening  after  their  arrival  contains  this 
passage :  Her  Majesty  is  anxious  to  know  what  has  happened^ 
and  what  course  her  son  has  taken  after  having  finished  his  enter- 
))risc.  He  thinks  that  the  weather  alone  can  have  prevented  his 
receiving  this  news.  The  Emperor  delights  in  taking  pastime  in 
the  constniction  of  a  covered  garden  on  the  high  terrace,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  has  had  a  fountain  placed;  and  he  has  planted 
its  sides  and  all  around  with  many  orange-trees  and  flowers.  He 
projects  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  lower  terrace^  where  he  is 
also  preparing  an  orator}'." 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  also  busy  with  the  plan  of  another  building 
in  which  he  intended  to  lodge  his  son  when  Philip  II.  should 
return  to  Spain,  and  visit  him  at  Yusle.  The  Queens,  his  sisters, 
to  whom  he  did  not  ofler  accommodation  in  his  own  house,  remained 
for  two  montiis  at  XarsndiUa.  They  frequently  went  the 
monastery  to  enjoy  the  society  and  conversation  of  theb  brother ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  near  him,  lodged  frequently  at  Quacos. 
During  all  this  autumn  the  £mperor*s  health  was  excellent,  his 
heart  was  satisfied,  and  his  temper  joyful.  But  the  cold  of  the 
ensuing  winter  and  tbe  political  mistakes  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  France  and  Italy,  brought  back  his  infirmities 
with  increased  violence  and  permanence,  and  lefl  him,  as  we  shall 
see,  as  discontented  in  mind  as  enfeebled  in  body. 
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Theke  sat  an  aged  man, 

And  by  him  a  lair  youth  ; 
Their  eager  glances  ran 
Over  the  book  of  truth, 
Which  in  the  old  stained  window  lay, 
Whilst  on  it  streamed  the  light,  in  many  a  coloured  ray. 

The  old  man's  hair  was  white 

As  snow  on  mountains  high  ; 
The  young  man's  hair  was  bright, 
And  hung  luxuriantly, 
Clustering  around  an  open  forehead,  where 
The  proudly-swelUng  veiub  his  mouuting  life-blood  bare. 

And  he  was  like  his  son, 
As  evening  is  to  mom, 
When  his  bright  dicuit  run. 
And  of  his  fierceness  shorn. 
The  summer's  sun  sets  in  the  purpled  skies, 
And  steeps  the  grey  mist's  veil  with  soft  and  fading  dyes. 

The  old  man's  ashen  brow 

Criowed  brightly,  and  his  eye, 
So  still  and  simk,  bat  now 
Was  flashing  eagerly. 
He  tnined  npon  the  youth  a  gaze  which  &thers  know ; 
He  read  him  burning  words ;  his  roice  was  calm  and  low. 

**  A  tiling  was  brought  in  secret  to  my  car, 

In  thoughts  from  visions  of  the  silent  night, 
•  When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men — a  fear 

And  trembling  came  upon  nic  ;  at  the  sight 
My  bones  all  shook  and  my  hair  stood  upright. 
A  spirit  passlfd  then  before  my  ftce. 

Before  my  e^es  it  stood,  but  not  in  light ; 
A  Toiee  spoke  m  deep  silence,  and  my  gaze 
Was  on  an  image  then,  but  I  no  form  could  trace. 

"  Shall  man  tlian  his  Creator  be  more  ])urc  ? 
'  Than  God  shall  mortal  man  be  deemed  more  just? 
Whose  present  light  not  angels  can  endure, 
Who  in  those  seraph  servants  puts  no  trust ; 
How  much  in  those  who  dwell  in  clay,  there  must 
Be  less  of  honour  ?  who  are  crushed  aud  die 

Before  the  moth,  who  fittoSd  are  of  dust, 
Who  hourly  fail,  as  mom  and  evening  fly. 
And  pass  unnoticed  hence  into  eternity .** 
VOL.  zzxnr*  t 
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That  yoaihM  eye  was  fixed 
Upon  Uie  old  man^s  face ; 
How  many  thoughts  were  mixed 
In  Its  imptaaioned  gaze ! 
As  one  who  hears  an  angePs  voice,  he  hung 
With  rererence  and  joy  upon  his  father's  tongue. 

Yes,  so  it  is,"  he  murmured  ;  for  at  first 

His  calm  voice  faltered  ;  from  liis  eye  there  burst 

.The  unrcsisled  tear ;  but  warming  now, 

He  dashed  the  rjathering  darkness  from  his  brow, 

(As  tremi>ling  fingers  sweep  at  first  the  Strings 

Of  some  wild  harp  with  fear ;  but  soon  it  flings, 

In  bolder  strains,  its  melody  around. 

The  minstrers  spirit  kindling  at  the  soond,) 

And  spoke  in  &nner  tone, — Yes,  it  is  so. 

For  I>  alas  I  have  proved  it,  and  I  know 

Its  secret  wisdom ;  I,  of  old,  like  you, 

Rejoiced  in  young  life's  fireshness,  and  the  dew 

Sparkled  as  bright  aronnd  my  morning  way. 

Its  thousand  spangles  painted  with  the  ray 

Of  Hope's  gay  snn;  and  ray  young  spirit's  thirst 

For  knowledge  was  as  strong,  when  on  me  burst 

The  sight  of  all  its  riches  ;  in  my  dreams 

Danced  with  linked  hands  i;lad  fumis  in  cloudless  beams: 

And  they  have  melted  from  me — melted  all ; 

Some  voice  unheard  by  me  still  seemed  to  call 

Them  one  by  one  away ;  and  1  was  left 

In  life's  grey  truth  of  that  glad  band  bereft. 

Thick  darkness  fell  around  me,  and  there  came 

Strange  shapes  instead,  of  blackness  and  of  flame. 

Which  forced  upon  mpr  loathing,  shrinking  eye, 

Thirsting  for  rest,  theur  hatefiil  company. 

But  it  was  long  before  my  spirit  bowed 

To  His  high  will,  at  whose  oommand  the  crowd 

Of  fold  di2empered  phantoms  passed  away. 

And  left  me  calm  and  happy ;  though  the  day 

Was  somewhat  spent  with  me.   Since ;  evening  light 

Has  gathered  mildly  ronnd  me,  and  (be  mf^tA 

Seen  often  near  me,  in  my  waking  trance. 

Looks  on  me  with  a  gentle  countenance. 

Life  has  passed  strangely  with  me ; — once  I  knew 

But  joy  and  rapture  in  it ;  then  it  grew 

Into  a  fearful  dream,  wliirh  passed  not  soon; 

At  last  it  melted  from  me,  and  my  noon 

Saw  a  fresh  spring  with  gayest  blossoms ;  then 

Came  on  the  calm  old  age  of  peaceful  men. 

AVhat  ?  thou  would'st  have  me  tell  it  thee  ?  and  why 

Should  1  gainsay  that  earnest  asking  eye  ? 

For  thou  perchance  wouldst  pause  and  leam  of  me 

This  boasting  pageant's  unreaUty. 
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Well,  I  was  whtA  thou  art,  and  in  me  glowed 
High  thoughts  and  longiuKs ;  hiddooi  science  shoiped 
Her  veiled  fonn  to  me,  and  I  followed  where 
She  led  my  eager  steps ;  earth,  sea,  and  nr 
Had  wooden  ror  ne,  and  I  lored  them  all ; 
There  was  in  ihem  a  Tokse  of  power  to  eali 
My  hidden  spirit  forth  i  and  thus  mj  name 
Grow  common  in  men's  ears  and  dear  to  hmt. 
Then  gathered  round  me  other  spirits,  who 
Thirsted  to  learn  from  me  whatever  I  knew 
Of  Nature's  secret  things ;  their  flattering  nursed 
What  had  been  but  a  spark,  until  it  burst 
Into  a  deadly  flame,  and  poisoned  all 
My  bosom's  purity  ; — it  was  the  fall 
Of  poisoned  air  upon  the  fruitful  eartb. 
What  was  it  ?  saycst  tbou  ;  'twas  ambition's  birth 
Witbin  my  tainted  beart ;  tbc  thirst  for  power 
Wbicb  grew  upon  mv  ;  from  tbat  evil  hour 
I  loved  not  wisdom  purely,  for  her  store 
Of  various  treasure  gladdened  me  no  more 
For  its  own  richness,  but  because  they  might 
Be  steps  by  which  to  climb  fair  ibrtuue's  height 
The  giddy  height  men  gaze  upon.   I  heard 
My  name  oft  whispered  now,  as  one  who  feared 
No  secret  wisdom,  and  I  let  it  fMus» 
As  what  might  help  my  rising  fame :  alas ! 
I  litUe  knew  what  was  befoie  me  then, 
But  I  was  pleased ;  for,  as  I  walked,  old  men 
With  secret  touch  would  stir  each  other's  side. 
And  the  quick  turning  eye  would  mark  my  stride. 
The  meny  child  who  gambolled  at  the  door, 
Its  eager  mother  caught,  and  quickly  bore 
(Hear  from  my  path,  lest  evil  eye  should  smite 
Its  innocent  freshness;  or  unholy  Wight 
Fall  from  my  passing  shadow  on  its  head. 
Men  came  to  me  in  trouble,  for  they  said 
That  wisdom  dwelt  with  me,  and  inly  thought 
That  from  man's  enemy  my  skill  I  bought. 
Which  was  but  built  upon  observance  fine. 
Of  tangled  threads  they  brought  me  to  uutwiue. 

Bnt  dearly  did  I  pay  to  qnit  the  cost 
Of  that  fuse  £une ;  for  I  had  whoUy  lost 
The  innocent  joy  true  wisdom  can  bestow, 
The  eager  search,  the  thrilling  bosom's  glow. 
When  truth  reveals  herself,  long  sought  in  vainy 
And  prized  more  highly  for  the  search's  pain. 
Yet  there  were  times  in  which^  tho*  deq>]y  stained^ 
By  love  of  praise,  my  better  mind  regained 
Much  of  its  early  freshness  :  evening's  hoiur 
Breathed  solUy  o'er  my  soul  with  healing  power; 
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When  in  its  balmy  stillness  I  could  stray 
And  wander  Irom  nien*s  busj  haonts  away. 

There  was  a  little  wood  hard  by  ihe  town ; 
The  earliest  flowers  bloomed  there — and  lighting  down. 
To  rest  from  weary  flight  his  drooping  wing, 
There  first  the  melting  nightingale  would  slug 
His  song  of  joyous  rapture:  much  I  loved, 
When  evening's  whispering  breath  just  gently  moved 
Amongst  tlic  rustling  leaves,  to  wander  there^ 
And  catch  the  melody  of  sighing  air — 
Or  listen  in  the  pauses  of  the  breeze, 
To  the  glad  stream  which  sung  amongst  the  trees. 
It  was  80  still  sometimes,  that  I  could  hear 
Tbe  small  birds  gliding  past ;  or,  hoTering  near, 
Tbe  rafnd  beating  of  tbe  bawk-moCb's  wing, 
Sporting  at  large  in  flowery  revelling. 

There  I  had  wandered  on  a  summer's  night, 
And  silently  I  watched  in  fading  light, 
Tbe  harmless  things  who  gambolled  gaily  there, 
The  rabbity  tbe  small  field-moose,  and  tbe  bare- 
How,  in  the  dnsky  ligbt,  tbey  ventared  near- 
Then  starting  wildly  off  with  andden  fear. 
Fled  with  pranclit  ears  from  my  too  curious  gaze, 
Lost  in  tbe  falling  dew*s  bewildering  baze, 
I  sat  amongst  6od*s  creatures  in  tbe  wood 
And  my  glad  spirit  bounded  at  tbeir  good. 

Long  time  I  lingered  there — the  evening  star 
Lighted  no  more  the  weary  traveller — 
The  evening  breezes,  too,  liad  died  away: 
And  the  dew  sparl<led  bright  on  every  spray, 
^  was  such  a  quiet  night,  so  calm  and  clear. 
That  on  the  silent  air  I  just  could  hear 
The  far-oflf  chime  of  the  cathedral  tower 
Sullenly  chaunting  forth  the  midnight  hour. 
I  turned  to  quit  the  wood,  and  as  I  passed. 
Along  the  moss-grown  path,  a  sudden  blast, 
Of  cold  night-air  swept  o*er  me  from  on  high, 
Tbe  tall  trees  answered  with  a  moomfbl  sigh, 
And— why  I  bnow  not,  for  I  was  not  prone. 
Bewildering  fancy*s  baseless  power  to  own,— 
A  cbiU  crept  o*er  my  spirit,  and  there  rose, 
Upon  my  mind,  dim  shapeless  forms,  of  woes, 
Hannting  my  onward  path — I  tnnied  to  take. 
One  sljaining,  lingering,  look — as  men  forsake 
Scenes  dear  to  childhood*s  sports.   How  still  it  lay ! 
The  gust  had  passed ;  and,  sare  some  wild  leafs  pi^jf 
Just  lightly  wnispering  to  the  parting  breeze. 
Steeped  in  calm  moonlight  slept  tbe  silent  trees. 
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My  ruffled  spirit  owned  the  soothing  power. 

Of  healing  nature,  in  that  quiet  hour. 

The  storm  was  hushed — yet  still  broke  on  the  shore. 

The  swelling  wave.    I  could  not  as  before, 
Feed  calmly  on  glad  thoughts;  for  memory  Stirred 
Sadly  within  me.    Whispers  I  had  heard, 
And  dark  hints  dropped  for  me  of  danger  near. 
My  mounting  spirit  proudly  scorning  fear, 
Had  put  them  from  me  all;  as  things  of  nought. 
Now,  like  old  griefs  new  woke,  their  presence  wrought 
Strange  feelings  iu  me — doubtful  questions  rose 
What  was  this  peril?    Who  these  secret  foes? 

The  town  lay  stretched  before  me;  it  was  hushed 
In  weary  silentness.   Bt  day  had  rushed^ 
Upon  the  listening  ear  the  rising  flood 
Or  mingled  sonnds.   How  voiceless  now  it  stood. 
The  light  mist  crept  around  it,  on  whose  waves 
White  moonlight  fay,  as  on  a  tide  which  laves 
Some  rocky  coast.   Whilst  high  above  its  power» 
Bose»  like  dark  isles,  each  steeple,  dome,  and  tower. 

Oh  !  what  a  world  of  life  was  gathered  there. 
Within  the  glancing  of  an  eye.  Despair 
Tossing  on  restless  couch.    Hope  gaily  bright. 
Crowding  with  painted  joys  the  dreamy  sight; 

Heart-ealing  care's  sad  vigil,  nightly  kept, 

O'er  the  poor  bed  where  crowded  children  slept-* 

Slept  fearfully — and  dreamed  of  hunger's  pain, 

To  wake  with  morning  light  and  weep  again; 

The  heavy  sleep  of  pampered  luxury; 

And  the  pale  miser's  half  closed  wakeful  eye ; 

Each  filled  with  his  own  thoughts,  as  if  there  were 

No  hope  but  his  aud,  besides  his,  no  care. 

So  angels  look  upon  this  busy  world. 
Hovering  aloft  ou  peaceful  wing  unfurled, 
And  weep  to  see  our  low  hearts  pant  and  strire. 
Each  in  nb  little  sphere  so  fearfully  alive. 

Jnst  where  I  stood,  the  free  and  sandy  soil. 
Was  channelled  out,  by  busy  workmen^s  toil. 
For  the  town's  nse :  and  passing  years  had  seen, 
Rnde  columns  rise  and  arches  stretch  between — 
A  labyrinth  of  caverns;  many  a  time, 
The  secret  haunt  of  misery  and  crime. 

There  was  a  rustUng  in  the  caves :  the  light  of  day 
Just  entered  them  at  best.   The  feeble  ny 
Of  the  pale  moon  their  threshold  scareely  crossed, 
And  in  deep  i^oom  the  gating  eye  was  lost. 
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It  was  the  sound  of  ieet:  dim  diadows  poor 

Forth  from  that  darkness,  in  a  moment  more, 

Close  at  my  side  they  stood  :  their  panting  breath 

Fell  on  my  cheek.    A  fierce  and  sudden  duath 

Seemed  surely  mine  ;  for  nought  against  that  band 

Availed  the  strife  of  one  unarmed  hand. 

It  lasted  scarce  a  uionjent — I  was  bound  ; 

With  ready  skill  my  struggling  voice  was  drowned. 

And  I  was  hurried  forcibly  away, 

I  knew  not  where.    Across  iny  brows  there  lay 

A  close-drawn  mantle — yet  it  seemed  at  last, 

That  through  the  silent  city^s  streets  we  passed. 

And  now  along  some  cloistered  aisle  we  went. 

Whose  heavy  wall  a  whispering  eeho  aent 

After  our  passing  feet;  the  chilly  breath 

Of  the  damp  air  clung  Kke  the  dews  of  death. 

And  now  we  paused — a  secret  signal  made. 

The  heavy  gates  reluctantly  obeyed — 

The  portal  past,  and  lelt  the  outward  air, 

Through  corridors  and  passarjes  ihey  bear 

My  unresisting  weight ;  and  now  tliey  stopped ; 

^ly  pinioned  anns  released,  the  mantle  dropped. 

And  passing  quickly  through  the  closiug  door, 

They  vanished  from  my  sight.    Upon  the  floor 

Of  a  small  cell  I  lay  :  strong  shuddering  ])rt'ssed 

Upon  my  sickening  heart ;  for  I  had  guessed. 

Too  fatally  aright,  the  deadly  aim 

Of  this  strange  seizure.    AN'hispered  rumours  came 

Abroad  upon  the  air,  from  time  to  lime. 

E'en  from  Ihose  secret  cells  of  blood  and  crime. 

Men  spohe  beneath  their  breathy  and  trembled,  too^ 

As  giru,  who  talk  by  night  of  goblins,  do. 

Of  nnloDown  changes;  of  the  tortover's  arts^ 

or  Reason  lost  through  pain  ;  of  broken  hearts. 

And  m<  n  liad  learned  lo  tremble,  but  to  hear 

The  dread  tribunal  named.   Suspicious  fear 

Was  severing  man  from  man.   Few  dared  to  speak 

To  their  own  bosom  friend :  for,  but  to  break 

The  iron  silence  of  the  soul — a  breath, 

A  whispered  thought,  might  lead  to  bonda  and  dealh. 

And  each  suspected  each  ;  for  none  knew  where 
Those  deadly  spies  were  ])lanted;  e'en  the  air. 
The  very  common  air  of  lleavi  n  appeared 
Sworn  of  their  council ;  and  so  all  men  feared 
His  friend,  his  innocent  children,  his  own  wife— 
B'en  they  might  rob  him  unawares  of  life. 

Men  looked  at  one  anoUier,  and  there  grew 
A  gloom  upon  their  brows;  aud  u'ei  the  hue 
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Of  ruddy  health  a  sudden  paleness  stole, 
As  dark  suspicioB  fluUered  o'er  the  ftOuL 

And  was  I  there,  indeed  ?  or  was  it  all 

A  night-mare  of  the  soul  ? — the  unreal  fall 

Of  dark-faced  visions  o'er  me  ?    No,  1  moved 

My  vvakiug  limbs^  alas !  and  sadly  proved 

That  it  was  real  all ;  and  yet  I  lay 

Half-tranced  in  wild  tumultaous  thoughts  till  day. 

Soon  as  the  struggling  light  would  serve  to  tell 

The  scant  proportions  of  my  narrow  cell. 

My  restless  eye  with  idle  earnestness 

Ran  o'er  and  o'er  the  room  as  meaning  less 

To  see,  than  to  he  busy.  Weary  days 

It  strayed  around,  with  an  unmeaniog  gaze. 

All  seeing,  noting  nothing.   There  was  nought 

To  M  its  senscj  or  waken  one  glad  thought 

Ah  !  who  can  deem  aright^  who  has  not  tried. 

Of  the  wild  torturing  fancies  which  abide 

In  such  a  dull  enforced  solitude  ! 

Still,  lonely  musings  I  had  ever  wooed 

Willi  an  unusual  ardour;  the  full  store 

Of  rich  companionship,  which  Nature's  lore 

Flings  [)n)digal  around  us,  I  had  loved 

\^  ith  an  exulting  love  ;  and  it  had  proved 

My  weary  spirit's  best  refreshment,  by  the  hour 

To  watch  the  small  birds  play;  a  leaf,  or  flower. 

Or  the  bright  glancing  grass  upon  the  green, 

Gave  me  sweet  commuuiugs  with  things  unseen. 

But  here  were  none  of  these ;  here  noUiing  hrought 

Or  change  or  leisure  to  the  weary  thought, 

Which  never  rested,  but  would  wander  still 

O'er  the  same  aching  sense  of  hopeless  ilL 

The  barren  walls  which  girded  ne  about. 

The  veiy  sighiqg  of  the  wind  shut  out. 

No  wandering  ray  of  sunny  light  could  pass, 

The  dim,  stained  surface  of  the  distant  glass* 

No  rest  stole  on  my  sense,  (rom  eye  or  ear 

It  was  the  passionate  sameness  of  despair. 

There  was  an  horrid  stillness  which  possessed 
The  stagnant  air;  my  thirsty  ears  had  blessed 
The  smallest  echo,  which  had  wafiud  round 
To  their  dull  sense,  the  fellowship  of  sound. 
If  but  a  door  had  creaked,  enough  to  give 
Audible  proof  that  sonic  one  else  aid  live; 
If  nature's  conunun  music  1  iiad  heard, 
The  fluttering  wing — the  clear  note  of  some  bird ; 
Or  if  it  were  but  some  small  lisping  child. 
Whose  tongue,  half  tutored,  often  wandered  wild. 
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In  babblings  without  sense ;  I  still  had  blest 
Aught  that  had  broken  in  on  that  dead  rest ; 
Which  to  have  answered  me  again  would  trjr, 
And  when  I  spoke,  have  spoken  in  reply. 
How  oft  did  I  before  with  thankless  ear. 
The  joyful  sounds  of  living  voices  hear; 
The  markefs  frequent  buzz, — the  seller's  sboat, — 
The  idle  laughter  of  the  rabble  rout? 
How  oft  did  I,  nor  knew  my  blessing,  share 
The  various  concert  of  the  common  air, 
The  insect's  hum,  the  wild  bird's  in  the  tree, 
RejoiciDg  natiire*8  ceaselest  jubilee ! 

Now — BB  the  weary  wanderer  in  the  waste. 

Reaching  with  fainting  steps  aome  spiing  at  last 

0*er  the  cool  waye»  where  silver  bubbles  play. 

Bends  down  with  feverM  lips,  as  he  would  stay 

Chained  to  that  common  blessing— I  had  foond. 

As  angel  songs,  the  luxury  of  sound. 

And  I  had  prized^  oh,  far  beyond  all  choice» 

The  natural  mosic  of  another's  voice. 

No  form  of  man  I  saw,  save  those  who  bore 

And  set  my  daily  food  within  the  door. 

To  those  in  dungeons,  1  have  heard  it  said| 

That  e'en  the  surly  gaoler's  heavy  tread. 

Becomes  a  welcome  sound  ;  for  in  his  face, 

Hard  tho'  it  be,  yet  something  they  can  trace, 

Of  that  which  lonely  men  still  love  to  see, 

The  common  form  of  their  humanity. 

It  was  not  so  with  me,  they  were  so  still, 

They  grew  a  visible  portion  of  my  ill. 

Am  they  drew  near  I  neaid  no  footslept  611, 

They  glided  in,  like  shadows  on  the  wall ; 

Most  silently  the  door  rolled  back ;  and  then 

Beside  me  stood  these  likenesses  of  men ; 

Fiends,  in  man's  shape,  I  deemed,  and  loathed  the  sight,-^ 

Their  silence  said,  that  sound  had  perished  quite. 

They  mocked  my  madness ;  like  still  forms  in  sleep, 

Whose  bodiless  presence  o'er  the  senses  creep. 

At  first  I  spoke  to  them,  in  humble  guise, 

I  knew  not  then,  man  could  for  man  devise 

Such  lasting  anguish.    But  one  passing  word 

I  prayed  for — bootless  toil ! — no  muscle  stirred; 

Vainly  1  knelt  before  them  ;  raved  in  vain  ; 

With  passionless  eye  they  gazed  upon  mv  pain* 

My  very  stamping  foot  returned  no  sound. 

And  my  voice  faltered,  echoeless  and  drowned. 

At  first  I  raised  it  oft,  then  less  and  less, 

It  made  me  tremble  at  its  hollowness. 

My  shapeless  fancies  its  strange  sound  increased. 

And  silenee  was  more  silent  when  it  ceased. 
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Not  very  long  I  deemed  I  should  endiire 

These  bitter  watmn ;  madness  soon  would  ciue 

The  waking  agony  of  thought,  and  shed 

lis  inoody  vision  o'er  my  soul  instead. 

Aiul  ihen  my  tortured  spirit  shrank  from  this, 

As  the  worst  fonn  of  lielpless  wrctchednesi. 

To  be  that  abject  outcast,  fearful  thing, 

Foaming  in  fury,  sunk  in  drivelling; 

It  were  too  dreadful — worse  than  death  would  seem 

The  idiot's  laughter,  or  the  maniac's  scream. 

Another  day  I  deemed  I  could  not  bear ; 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  on  and  I  waa  there. 

My  restless  thoughts  still  ran  thdr  tclnng  roondy 

My  eye  still  dead  to  sight,  my  ear  to  aonnd. 

My  spirit  atniggled  on ;  they  deemed  me  grown 

Senaeleaa  and  dull,  liie^a  mountbg  spirit  flown. 

And  so  it  waa:  for  when  my  torturers  came 

At  last  to  take  me  thence,  no  sudden  flame 

0£  joy  lit  up,  or  wonder ;  but  I  went 

Stupidly  forth.   Along  low  aislea  was  bent 

In  gloomy  twilight  our  long  winding  way. 

Once,  far  before,  I  thought  I  saw  the  day. 

Too  bright  to  look  upon.    No  word  they  spoke^ 

No  muttered  sound  of  life  the  silence  broke; 

Only  our  muffled  feet,  just  whispered  low, 

Like  to  a  light  bird's  tread  on  yielding  snow. 

A  still  door  opened  on  a  lofty  hall, 

My  long-imprisoned  eye  scarce  saw  it  all, 

So  large  it  was — or  else  it  seemed  to  be — 

As  things  look  large  in  childhood's  memor)\ 

Within  it  sat  grave  forms  of  reverend  men. 

And  groups  were  standing  round.   Some  held  the  pen, 

As  to  note  down  what  passed ;  the  table  bore 

Strange  shapes  of  cunning  artifice;  and  more 

Lay  Iwre  and  there  about.  My  glancbg  eye 

Shrunk  sickened  from  the  ttgbt — I  scarce  knew  why — 

Througb  all  my  limbs  a  chilling  shudder  went. 

As  my  heart  whispered — Torture's  Instrument" 

Another  moment,  and  I  stood  befoie 

The  steady  gase  of  the  Inquisitor. 

My  giddy  senses  reeled;  the  room  swam  round; 

On  my  full  ears  then  woke  a  dull  sweet  sound» 

Of  many  water's  falling ;  then  it  seems 

Like  angel's  voices  I  bad  heard  in  dreams  ; 

Through  every  nerve  the  sense  of  pleasure  ran, 

I  heard  soft  music — 't  was  the  voice  of  man. 

Few  were  his  words,  suppressed  his  tone. 

And  to  unpractised  eyes  it  seemed 
That  very  human  kindness  shone 

In  that  smooth  face,  and  that  there  gleamed 
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A  mild  and  softened  radiance  in  his  eye, 
The  paiotcd  veil  aye  wore  by  demon  cruelty. 

He  spoke — so  soft  a  voice,  it  scarcely  stirred 

The  fioatiDg  air,  or  woke  its  pulses  fine; 
Felt  by  a  natural  instinct,  and  not  lieard, 

It  Stole  upon  the  ienee,  at  liquids  join 
And  intertwine  their  serml  siihstaBcee, 
That  the  eye  eamiot  tiaoe  the  tqij  change  it  sees. 

And  many  a  one^  in  fear  or  danger's  hoar 

Would  turn  to  such  a  mao,  of  pity  sure, 
As  childien  Hy  to  trees,  when  daark  chnids  h>nr— 

T'were  safisr  fu  their  perils  to  endure — 
Yet  something  in  that  placid  look  there  burned, 
From  which  an  inaooent  child  wkk  natural  loathing  turned* 

"What  is  that  deep  philosophy  which  glows 

In  the  young  heart, — oY^r  which  have  never  brcalhed 

The  gales  of  earthly  care?  which  nothing  knows 

Of  soul-abasing  shame,  for  whom  the  hours  are  wreathed* 

With  ruses  ever  sweet,  that  from  the  brink 

Of  such  a  cold  abyss  with  shuddering  cry  they  shrink. 

*•  Brother,  it  has  been,"  said  he, 
By  many  whispered,  that  thero  be 
In  thy  glowing  boiCNn  hid. 
Secrets  b j  the  ehiadi  foitttd ; 
That  by  thee  oft  practised  are, 
Uadenasatfi  a  land  stisr. 
Magic  ritea  which  hare  the  power 
In  that  dark  unholy  hoar. 
With  sinful  men  io  league  to  bind 
The  enemy  of  hunun  land." 

He  ceased.   Yet  when  he  ceased  I  scarce  could  know. 

So  soft  his  voice,  so  passionless  and  low. 

As  one  who  strives  from  restless  sleep  to  wake, 

And  yet  is  held  in  his  uneasy  trance 
By  viewless  bonds — I  vainly  strove  to  make 

Some  answer  to  that  waiting  countenance. 
Whose  still  eye  froze  my  spirit,  as  the  snake 
Benumbs  the  fluttering  bird  within  the  tangled  brake. 

I  spoke  at  last.    I  know  not  what  I  said, 
The  stifling  stillness  weighed  upon  my  brain, 

My  struggling  breath  was  choked,  and  urongh  my  head 
BoUed  the  dull  thvobbings  of  deep  seated  pain. 

A  mistir  veil  before  my  eyes  was  spiead. 

Until  that  silTciy  voice  Awoke  Mb  and  it  fled. 
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"  Sinful  brother!  we  have  houd 
In  every  hesitating  word 
Wliich  that  ready  toDgue  hath  spoke. 
Seen,  in  every  glance  which  broke 
From  thy  timid  restless  eye, 
Proofs  of  deep  iniquity. 
Sinful  brother,  speak,  confess 
All  thy  hidden  wickedness.'" 

Again  the  weight  of  that  dead  silence  lay 

Upon  my  heart  like  lead,  and  notbing  coold  I  M^. 

^  Of  its  dark  burden  let  his  sool  be  eased.'* 
T  was  an  he  said.  The  speecUess  isnres  seited 

Upon  my  yielding  limbs ;  a  f^dy  tranoe 
Stole  o*er  my  fainting  senses,  and  1  knew 

Nought  of  what  followed,  till  I  urn  the  glance 
Of  that  calm  eye  £xed  on  via;  hea?y  dew 

As  that  of  death  burst  forth  upon  My  brow ; 
With  sudden  start  1  strove  to  move;  bnlnow 
The  deadly  work  of  torture  was  begun. 
In  every  vein  keen  thrills  of  anguish  run, 
Strains  each  racked  muscle.    Vain  were  it  to  try 
To  paint  that  dream  of  hellish  agony. 
It  lasted  until  ebbing  life 
Feebly  prolonged  the  doubtful  strife. 

It  was  not  ])ity's  voice  which  stole 
Upon  that  seeming  gentle  soul. 
But,  lest  tlie  languid  pulse  quite  cease, 
And  death  their  tortured  prey  release, 
With  eyes  which  drank  my  agonies,  the  band 
Withdrew  relnctanily  their  demon  hand. 
I  woke  agaui  within  my  narrow  cell. 
Borne  thither  senseless  by  those  fiends  of  hell. 
And  left  alone.   I  stirred  my  throbbing  limbs 
As  I  first  woke.    But  oh  my  head  still  swims 
To  think  of  that  first  waking ;  how  there  shot 
Anguish  through  every  vein,  so  fiercely  hot. 
Pulses  of  living  fire  they  seemed  to  be, 
Waking  each  stifibncd  joint  to  agony. 
And  so  I  moved  no  more,  but,  save  a  groan, 
Lay  mute  and  motionless  as  things  of  stone. 
But  it  was  constant  torture  thus  to  keep 
A  forced  and  aching  stillness,  balmy  sleep 
Ne'er  visited  my  eyelids ;  if,  perchance, 
Through  utter  weariness  I  slept,  a  trance 
Of  hideous,  hateful  visions,  haunted  me, 
And  then  I  moved  and  woke  fresh  misery. 
There  never  fell  upon  ray  fevered  brow 
The  blessed  dews  of  rest;  I  know  not  how 
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Life  lingered  on  within  this  wasted  frame, 
And  I  had  welcomed  dealh,  as  one  w^ho  came 
Bearing  most  friendly  greeting ;  I  had  wooed 
Unrighteously  his  presence,  if  I  could. 
They  forced  upon  me,  after  bitter  strife, 
The  loathed  food  which  kept  up  loathed  life. 
How  long  this  lasted,  sooth,  I  cannot  say, 
Twas  long  enough  to  turn  to  thin  and  grey 
Hair  bright  and  full  as  thine ;  H  was  long  enough 
(Short  seas  are  long  when  winds  are  foul  and  rough) 
Deep  wrinkles  on  my  wasted  brow  to  write, — 
It  seems  an  endless^  weary,  sleepless  night 

Then  rang  despair  his  sollen  ehime. 
Then  was  no  calendar  of  time ; 

There  were  no  days  or  nights  to  me. 

It  is  a  blank  to  memory : 

Dim  twilight  of  the  soul  it  seems, 

It  passed  as  passes  time  in  dreams, 

From  prayer,  from  joy,  from  changes  free. 

Unmarked,  unknown,  uneasily. 

There  came  a  change  at  last,  my  gaolers  knew 
How  stupidly  I  lay  ;  in  time  they  grew 
To  deem  my  spirit  broken,  and  my  mind 
So  worn  and  shaken  that  they  ne*er  should  find 
Or  fear  or  danger  from  me ;  and  just  then 
There  were  so  many  miserable  meu 
Doomed  at  that  feast  to  face  the  fiery  strife, 
In  very  troth  they  wanted  not  my  life. 
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Iv  we  lay  open  the  map  of  the  ancient  worlds  with  a  Tiew  to 
atody  those  districts  which  aboond  the  most  in  interest  and  in- 
stractiony  we  shall  fix  onr  eyes  first  on  Syria  and  Mestine^  the 
land  of  promise  and  the  adjacent  countries.  ComparatiTely  amaU 
in  extent,  and  of  little  political  importance  as  the  nations  are  now 
divided,  they  are  pre-eminently  celebrated  in  the  remote  antiquity 
of  their  historical  associations,  and  in  the  sacred  annals  by  which 
they  are  commemorated,  as  in  the  miraculous  events  of  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  they  have  been  the  selected  theatre.  Whilst 
we  anxiously  desire  to  penetrate  the  shroud  of  mystery,  to  realize 
or  dissipate  the  endless  surmises  with  which  tradition,  invention, 
or  actual  examination  has  invested  the  subject,  we  reflect  also 
with  some  surprise,  that  very  few  travellers  have  been  attracted  to 
these  regions,  and  that  the  accounts  they  have  given  us  are  in 
various  instances  meagre  and  discordant.  The  Dead  Sea,  and  its 
valley  in  particular,  was  always  considered  as  under  an  enduring 
malediction,  still  desolate  and  pestilential,  uninhabited  and  un- 
pfodnctive,  bearing  neither  life  in  its  waters,  nor  caltiration  on  its 
lands,  so  tiiat  no  Eniopean  coold  trarerse  those  gloomy  shores, 
and  retmn  to  tell  of  the  wonders  he  might  have  discovered.  The 
recent  fate  of  Costigan  and  MolTnenz  appeared  to  establish  the 
fact,  and  was  well  calcnlated  to  deter  emnmtion.  Jemaalemy  it  is 
tme,  hasbeen  frequently  risited,  and  is  now  become  as  easy  of  access 
as  PariSy  Vienna,  or  Naples.  Bnt  many  of  the  most  venerable 
monuments  in  the  Holy  city  hare  been  incorrectly  described^ 
erroneously  appropriated,  confounded  as  to  their  chronology,  or 
passed  over  altogether.  One  authority  appears  good  until  super- 
seded by  another,  who  claims  to  have  investigated  the  matter  with 
superior  accuracy,  and  sets  forth  a  process  of  inferential  reasoning 
founded  on  fresh  data,  in  opposition  to  all  pre-established  theories. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  researches  of  subsequent  tra- 
vellers have  verified  the  labours  of  earlier  pioneers,  who  were 
mistrusted  because  they  were  first  in  the  field,  and  startled  sober 
readers  by  a  few  marvellous  details.  This  has  been  remarkably 
illustrated  in  the  case  cithe  much  injured  Bnice,  who  was  long 
classed  as  a  fabulist  in  the  style  of  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  John 
Manderille,  but  is  now  found  to  have  borne  true  and  authentic 
record  of  what  he  actually  saw  and  encountered,  Lihe  honest 
Tom  Coryate  of  earlier  date,^  he  trarelled  alone,  and  had  no 

Qualified  companions  to  corroborate  or  gainsay  hia  statements, 
rritics  indulging  in  the  repose  of  an  arm*ehair,  and  whose  travels 

*  Coryate's  Travels  were  published  in  1611.  He  was  a  great  pedestrian, 
and  walked  nine  hundred  miles  with  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  hung  up  on 
hii  letutn  hone,  as  a  TotiTs  offerings  ia  the  poiiih  cbnrcb  of  his  astift  pboe^ 
Odcombe,  in  Someisetihire. 
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were  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  a  library,  said  loudly  thai 
he  drew  on  his  invention  for  his  assnmed  facts,  and  had  never 

seen  the  places  of  which  he  gave  drawings  and  descriptions. 
They  compared  him  to  Fal staff,  who  finding  himself  left  alive  with 
the  dead  Percy,  andwithont  witnesses,  claims  tlie  merit  of  having 
killed  him.  "  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees 
me,"  Bays  the  gasconading  knight,  and  on  this  logical  reasoning, 
laughs  at  the  fear  of  detection.  Tiie  Mpjtlicalion  is  inc^enions  and 
plausible,  the  charge  easily  made,  and  readily  believed,  to  be  finally 
tested  by  time  and  a  comparison  of  subsequent  evidences.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  adventurous  and  conscientious  traveller  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  suspected  and  questioned,  cuusoliug  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  if  he  has  told  the  truth,  magna  est  Veritas 
#f  prmtMii!*  and  that  current  envy  and  detraction,  on  the  part  of 
hu  contemporaries,  constitute  ^  the  rough  brake  that  virtue  most 
go  through/* 

An  eiqploring  peregrination  in  Fhcenids,  Gahlee,  J ndma^  and  the 
BiUieal  huids  of  Can&an  and  Moab,  is  no  light  undertaking,  wad 
scaicdy  to  be  canned  to  a  successful  issue  without  a  oombinatioii 
of  many  attributes,  not  often  united.   It  requires  eneigy  of  mind 
and  health  of  body,  activity  and  perseverance,  constitutional 
ecpianimity  and  command  of  temper,  clear  judgment  in  appre> 
ciating  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  people  you  are  Hkdy  to 
encounter,  a  readiness  of  resource  in  unexpected  danger  or  diffi* 
cnlty,  and  above  all,  an  ample  command  of  money  ;  for  tlie  cir- 
culating medium  will  be  found  as  necessary  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  as  on  the  London  Exchange,  or  the  Parisian  Bourse. 
The  hospitality  and  protection  of  the  wandering  tribes  must  be 
bought  on  terms  seltletl  and  defined  beforehand ;  to  which  is  in- 
variably added  a  backshish^  or  extorted  gratuity,  by  way  of  supple- 
ment, often  exceeding  in  amount  the  value  of  the  original  con- 
tract.  The  expense  may  be  set  down  as  a  more  formidable 
obstacle  than  the  natural  difltoilties  of  the  country,  the  almost 
impracticahle  roads,  and  the  semi4)arbarous  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitaats.   Feir  iadiTiduals  will  be  either  able  or  inclined  to 
encounter  this  without  assistance  ftom  the  goyemment  of  the 
nation  to  whidi  they  belong,  and  thus  we  can  scarcely  look 
Ibrward  to  a  rapid  sacoession  of  traTellers,  notwithstanding  the 
curiosity  which  wiU  be  excited  by  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
we  are  about  to  notice.  The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  Arabs, 
like  everything  else  connected  with  tbenr  primitiTe  race,  has  long 
feded  into  a  tradition,  and  the  confiding  wanderer  who  trusts  to  it 
without  ample  means  of  self-protection,  or  a  bargain  duly  sworn 
on  the  Koran  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  will  find  himself  in 
an  awkward  dilemma.    When  laitli  is  onee  solemnly  pledged  and 
interchanged,  every  tribe  becomes  your  body-guard  against  their 
predatory  neighbours,  as  effectually  as  a  div  ision  of  Metropolitan 
police ;  but  until  the  subsidy  is  clearly  arranged,  you  may  as 
safely  commit  yourself  with  a  horde  of  Calabrian  banditti. 

That  we  live  in  an  age  of  miracles  is  a  fact  too  well  cstablislicd 
to  require  iuvestigatiou  or  comment.  The  apparently  interminable 
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niDeial  wealth  of  California  a&d  Australia,  will  toon  perceptibly 
change  the  entire  nature  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  establish 
a  new  scale  in  the  value  of  jiroporty.    The  labours  of  Layard  and 
Botta,  exhibited  to  the  world  in  the  disinterred  city  and  palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Khorsabad,  gigantic  as  they  have  been  in  progress 
and  effect,  are  perhaps  but  preludes  to  future  and  more  extended 
operations,  which  may  still  further  illustrate  and  establish  tlie 
truth  of  early  history.    Up  to  this  period,  they  are  beyond  all 
doubt  the  most  astonisliini;  results  which  have  ever  been  attained 
by  human  energy,  and  uflord  full  evidences  of  a  civilization,  of 
which,  until  now,  we  knew  little  beyond  vague  and  undefined 
oonieeUiie.   The  rmued  dtiei  of  central  America,  disco¥ercd  by 
Stephens,  hare  gi?eD  nm  to  many  sanDiaea  and  prohlama  aa  to 
tbor  origiu  and  mcalcnlafale  antiquity,  whieh  are  not  likely  to 
vnite  in  a  single  solution.   M.  de  Sanlcy,  a  Frmch  sarant  and 
member  of  the  Institute,  tntToned  in  1850  and  1651,  the  hitherto 
moat  nnfiaqoented  portions  of  the  Bible  Leads,  accompanied  by 
intelligent  and  scientific  associates,  who  letarned  with  him  to 
attest  the  troth  of  his  statements,  and  were  equally  with  himself 
eye-witnesses  of  what  he  describes.  His  travds  have  lately  been 
published  in  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  with  an  accurate  map  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  most  minutely  and  laboriously 
examined,  and  with  many  plans  and  drawings  of  the  strange 
edifices  and  extensive  vestiges  of  early  and  extinguished  races, 
dominations,  and    influences,  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
under  public  notice.    An  English  translation  has  appeared  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  original.*    This  work  has  excited  an 
unprecedented  sensation  in  France,  and  the  I^niperor  Napoleon 
resented  the  author  with  a  truly  imperial  present  as  a  mark  of 
is  approbation.    The  matters  treated  of,  are  even  more  stupend- 
ous, and  carry  the  reader  back  to  a  more  remote  period  than  those 
comprised  within  the  Tolumes  of  Lajard,  Botta,  and  Stephens. 
He_  is  inirodaced  to  the  still  existing  and  clearly  defined  re- 
mains of  cities  which  were  great  and  flourishing  in  the  days  of 
the  early  patriarch  Abraham,  at  least  three  thousand  sereQ 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  less  ancient  by  several  centuries.  The 
first  and  smallest  are  supposed  byJosephus  and  other  eminent 
historians  to  have  been  compulscnrily  erected  by  the  Israelites,  not 
long  before  the  Exodus,  which  the  most  correct  chronology  fixes 
at  having  commenced  B.r.  1 191.  The  remains  of  the  condemned 
cities  of  the  plain,  so  long  supposed  (but  in  opposition  to  Scriptural 
authority)  to  have  been  submerged  under  the  salt  bituminous  lake, 
then  first  created  for  the  purpose,  are  now  found  to  be  still  palpable 
to  the  human  eye,  extending  over  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  in 
the  exact  positions  where  they  might  be  looked  for.  Everything 
connected  with  these  awful  relics  prove  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  account,  and  the  truth  of  the 

•  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Biblo  Lands  in 
1850  and  1851."  By  F.  de  Saulcy,  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Edited, 
iritb  notes,  by  Count  Edward  de  Warren.    London,  1853. 
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inspired  records.  The  author  has  been  already  assailed  by  hot 
and  bitter  controvcrsiahsts  who  dispute  his  facts,  and  deny  his 
inferences,  but  he  stands  fearlessly  on  both,  supported  by  a  train 
of  clear  analogical  reasoning,  which- will  force  its  way  and  estab- 
lish its  ground,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  opposition.  It  is 
vexatious  enough  to  be  accused  of  invention  when  dealing  with 
truth,  and  to  be  set  down  as  a  wild  enthusiast  instead  of  an 
enquiring  philosopher;  but  time  rectifies  errors,  clears  up  ob- 
scurities, and  harmonizes  apparent  contradictious.  There  is  also 
this  additional  adrantage  in  opposition,  that  the  closest  scratinj 
derdopes  the  sonndeat  condosions.  Until  very  lately,  the  bed 
established  facts  of  geology,  now  admitted  bj  all,  veie  treated  as 
idle  chimeras,  and  langhed  at  by  shallow,  hasty  readers,  who  had 
nerer  considered  or  examined  the  subject  Mrs.  Malaprop  says 
that  in  marriage,  it  is  safest  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion.**  So 
in  literature,  it  is  well  to  be  soundly  attacked  at  the  ootse^  as 
hostility  elicits  a  legion  of  defences,  and  sustaining  arguments, 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  been  called  into  action.  M.de 
Saulcy  was  induced  to  travel  by  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  which 
made  him  desirous  to  detach  himself  for  a  time  from  familiar 
scenes  and  painful  reminiscences.  While  prejMiring  for  the  journey 
he  says  in  his  preface, 

I  reflected  that  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  science,  were  we  to  tread  again 
the  beaten  paths  already  traced  by  hundreds  of  other  tourists ;  and  that  the 
object  of  mv  own  travelling  would  be  completely  lost  if  I  did  not  attempt  to 
?iiit  coiiotnei  still  unexplored.  Such  being  my  intendon,  there  was  only  one 
course  open  to  us.  The  Dead  Sea  and  its  valley  has  of  late  years  given  rise  to 
many  surmises  amongst  the  learned  of  all  nations.  All  that  was  told  of  that 
wonderful  lake — thoueh,  from  innate  incredulity,  I  thought  much  of  it  was 
muted  up  with  poetical  exaggeration — all  that  was  repoited  of  the  perils  await- 
ing the  traveller  who  might  be  bold  enough  to  Tenture  on  these  inysteriout 
shores,  strongly  stimulated  my  curiosity.  Mystery  and  danger  sufficed  to  fix  my 
resolution,  and  I  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Jerusalem.  From  thence  I 
proposed  to  undertake  an  expedition,  the  difficulties  of  which  I  thought  were 
nkel)  to  prove  kn  fbrandable,  on  a  nearer  approach,  than  they  applied  at  a 
distance.  I  solicited,  and  easily  obtained,  firon  the  Miniiler  of  rubfic  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  permission  to  travel,  at  my  own  expense,  with  the  title  of 
Chargr  d'unc  viistion  icieniifiqut  en  Orienti  and  accordingly  leil  Paris  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1850. ** 

M.  de  Saulcy  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  an  intimate  friend, 
the  Abbe  Michon,  and  three  French  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Belly, 
Loysel,  and  Delessert,  who  placed  themselves  under  his  direction. 
At  Jerusalem  they  were  joined  by  M.  Gustave  de  Rothschild,  who, 
with  their  dragomans,  cook,  and  other  attendants  completed  the 
European  section  of  the  party.  Having  visited  C-onstantinople 
and  the  Morea,  they  arrived  at  Beyrout  on  the  7th  Dec,  and 
thence  commenced  immediately  the  interesting  tour  of  which  we 
have  now  such  ample  details.  M.  de  Saulcy  was  disappointed  on 
the  outset  by  not  obtaining  permiaiion  irom  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment  to  eany  off  one  of  the  leputed  Aa^rian  reliefs  at  the 
Nahr-^-Kelb,  in  the  neighbooihood  of  Bejiout,  which  he  earnestly 
desired  to  deposit  in  the  Louvre.  He  derived  ample  consolatioDy 
hovremi  from  ascertaining  bj  actual  exanunation,  that  those  ha$ 
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rt^ufr  wm  nol  in  ezisleiice,  md  nerer  bad  existed  at  the  place 
wbeie  caretoes  or  credulous  Toyagers  bare  supposed  tiie^  had  Deen 
aeen ;  and  by  obtaining  in  their  alead,  for  the  national  ninseiini»  the 
veritable  coverlid  of  King  David's  sarcophagus,  and  some  sped- 
mens  of  original  senlptnre  from  the  land  of  Moab. 

It  sonnds  strange  to  English  ears  and  readers,  that  it  should  be  '■ 
neeesiaxj  to  ask  pennission  from  the  constituted  authorities  to 
travel  anjrwhere  at  your  own  expense ;  yet  this  seems  to  be  the 
rule  in  France,  and  is  almost  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  the  nature 
of  a  republic  appeared  to  be  to  the  wandering  children  of  the 
desert,  when  M.  de  Saulcy  undertook  to  explain  it  to  them. 
"  How  said  they,  incredulously,  "  a  country  without  a  sultan  ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  1  You  cannot  get  on  without  a 
sultan  and  must  have  one  And  so  they  have,  as  the  travellers 
found  on  their  return;  one  who  understands  his  business  as  well 
as  if  he  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  it,  and  governs  on 
the  wise  principle  laid  down  by  Duke  HUdebrod  of  Alsatia,  who 
tells  his  loving  subjects,  Freedom  of  speech  yon  all  shall  have^ 
provided  you  doni  maike  too  free.** 

In  the  Eastern  Umdsi  where  nothing  varies  or  advanees  from 
centniy  to  century,  where  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people 
are  nncbanged,  and  nninflnenced  by  the  fluctuating  fashions  of 
Enropoy  nrach  value  may  be  extracted  from  tradiUon,  and  a  dose 
atndy  of  the  analogy  between  ancient  and  modem  names. 
Accordingly  M.  de  Saulcy  never  frols  to  appeid  strongly,  and 
oflen  successfully,  to  these  evidences  when  seeking  to  establish 
an  historical  incident  or  locality.  He  is  avowedly  an  enthusiast, 
but  a  reasoning  one,  of  mathematical  mind,  not  satisfied  without 
convincing  proof ;  and  although  enthusiasm  sometimes  misleads, 
nothing  great  or  important  is  likely  ever  to  be  achieved  where  this 
exciting  stimulant  is  wanting.  Our  traveller  is  also  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  fervour  of  religious  conviction,  and  while  he  carries 
his  compass  in  one  hand  to  lay  down  correctly  a  map  of  the 
country  he  passes  through,  he  has  the  Bible  open  in  the  other,  to 
verify  at  every  step  the  ancient  relics  he  falls  in  with,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  highest  and  most  unanswerable  authority.  His  feel- 
ings on  entenng  the  chamber  of  the  Annnnciatton  at  Nazareth 
(hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock)  are  thus  emphatically  described  ^» 

"  I  pity  from  my  inmost  soul,  the  man  who  can  find  himself  in  such  a  place 
without  feeline  a  strong  and  deep  emotion  ;  his  insensibility  must  be  affected. 
Mt  MMne  travellers  are  ttohappily  inclined  to  boast  that  they  have  stood  thsr» 
unmoTed,  I  class  them  with  those  vain-glorious  sceptics  who  think  they  lowsr 
their  dii^ity,  unless  they  treat  with  ridicule  all  that  exceeds  their  limited  com- 
prehension. Sudi,  however,  is  usually  the  error  of  vouth.  He  who,  at  twenty, 
scoffs  at  religioiis  bdief,  is  very  Kkdy  at  a  later  period  to  USl  into  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  exceed  in  faith  as  once  he  did  in  inciedoUty.  For  myself»  I 
avow,  withotit  hesitation,  that  upon  entenng  this  venerable  cave,  I  was  moved 
to  tears.  Some  years  ago  perhaps  I  might  have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
this,  but  I  have  Uved  long  enough  to  alter  my  opinions,  and  I  deem  myself  most 
ibrtimate  ki  the  diaage.  No  doobt,  in  numy  people's  eyes,  I  am  rendering 
myself  rfdicoloos  by  this  confession,  bat  on  such  a  subjeet  I  caisHllk'for  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  carry  away  with  me  some 
small  particles  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  holy  cave.  1  succeeded  in  obtain* 
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log  them,  and  have  divided  them  between  my  good  mother  and  severed  other 
friends.  They  are  simple  enougli  of  heart  to  prefer  this  huinble  soutfcnir  to  the 
mo8t  preciouB  jewels  which  I  could  have  collected  iu  niy  travels.*' 

The  travellers  pressed  ou  to  Jerusalem,  being  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  festival  of  the  nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  which  object  they 
accomplished,  and  departed  for  the  Dead  Sea  ou  the  Gth  of 
January,  1851,  escorted  by  a  trusty  band  of  Thaamcras,  engaged 
as  their  body-guard,  during  the  adventurous  expeduiuii.  They 
slept  at  tlie  convent  of  Mar-Saba,  examined  the  ancient  and 
extensiye  caves  of  the  Essenians  in  that  remarkable  locality,  and 
on  the  following  day,  deseendiag  from  ihm  mountains  of  Canaan 
by  a  perilovft  and  almost  pexpendkulax  path,  wliere  tibegr  weie  im 
danger  o£  bnakiDg  thmr  necks  at  eveiy  stq»,  eacampod  on  Uw 
ilwn  at  a  conTsnuot  spot,  and  in  the  immediate  neigbbcwrhood  of 
CD  abundant  spring.  Tlieir  £mi  impression  of  &e  mysteriooa 
water  witb  wbich  so  maoj  tairible  legends  had  long  been  con- 
nected, was  anything  but  repulure.  From  the  sommitof  the 
high  land  where  it  met  their  yiew,  this  strange  and  unfrequented 
seSy  which  all  writers  describe  as  presenting  the  most  dismal 
Bipfrt,  appeared  to  them  like  a  splendid  lake,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  blue  waves  gently  breaking  on  tljc  sands  of  the 
softest  beach.  A  nearer  a})proacli  dissipated  much  of  the  pleas- 
ing illusion  but  satisQed  ihem  al  ihc  same  Ume,  that  truth  had 
been  sadly  perverted  by  ianciful  exaggeration. 

•'Are  we  now  to  be  convinced,"  says  M.  do  Saiilcy,  "that  no  living  thing 
can  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  lias  been  so  often  repeated  ?  We 
ascertain  the  contrary  fact  the  very  moment  we  touch  the  shore.  A  flock  of 
wiUUdadu  riict  before  ua  and  settles  on  the  water  out  of  gun-shol,  where  thcgr 
begin  sportin<T  and  diving  with  perfect  unconcern.  As  we  advance,  beautinu 
insects  show  themselves  on  the  gravelly  beach ;  rooks  are  flying  among  the  rent 
diflb  of  the  steep  bills  which  bcwder  the  lake.  Wbece,  then,  are  those  poisoo» 
4MB  vipeanwhidi  cany  death  to  all  wiloveetiiM  to  am^^  Where? 
In  the  wdlings  of  the  poets  who  have  emphatically  desciibad  whtt  they  hava 
never  seen.  We  arc  not  five  minutes  treading  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  already,  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  appears  as  mere  creations  of  the  fancy. 
Let  us  then  proceed  fearlessly  forward,  for  if  anything  is  to  be  dreaded  here, 
ctainly  it  is  aol  the  fii  rtfcnliri  isftwca  of  the  fiaait  and  meat  imposing  lata 

A  fittfs  fturtlMf  011  ho  ssySy 

"  'WUbt  we  have  been  following  the  beach,  our  Bedouins  have  gone  in  quest 
cf  pieces  of  bituBien  and  salpbtii^  which  tha  lake  often  caste  upon  its  shoaat. 
They  have  picked  up  a  good  many,  but  whattlMy  most  i^^oioe  in  showhig  om^ 

is  a  small  dead  fish,  which  they  discovered  on  the  sand.  At  first  we  are 
inclined  Ui  uttrihute  one  more  error  to  the  writers  who  liavc  said  so  much 
ooBceming  tlie  Dead  Sea.  This  fish,  picked  up  at  a  distance  of  several  leagues 
fiom  any  river,  has  also  qaite  tha  outward  a^^earance  of  a  sea-fish.  Are  we 
to  conclude  from  this,  that  creatures  of  this  kmd  reallv  live  in  the  lake  ?  Oor 
Bedouins  alone  can  decide  the  point.  Wc  questicm  them  one  after  the  other, 
and  from  their  answecs,  Der£ectly  coincideat,  we  ieel  convinced  that  no  fish 
IndipeBOtt^  bdongs  to  toate  waters,  satnratifd  with  salt.  The  floods  of  the 
Jbnmt  ana  of  the  Am  on,  frequently  cany  away  the  fish  that  have  ventured 
too  near  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  in  pursuit  of  somr  smalK  r  fry,  and  waft  them 
with  their  prey  into  the  sea ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  enter  the  waters  of  the 
lake  than  they  feci  us  if  poisoned,  and,  unable  tu  escape,  die  in  a  sliorl  lime. 

TiMir  bodies  tbaa  float,  and  tim  slighteit  bncaa  thiows  thasi  OB  tba  shoie." 
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On  tii«  0Ui  of  January,  M.  d«  Sanley  ancampad  on  a  driightfal 

spot,  at  a  short  disfamce  from  the  seapfbore,  at  Ayn-Djedjr,  tha 
Sciiptnral  Eu-gedi,  the  rains  of  which  are  still  distinctly  saoog* 
Disable.  The  descent  to  this  place  is  most  difficult  and  dangarotts, 
but  the  party  accomplished  it  without  accident.  The  apples  said 
to  resolve  into  ashes,  were  here  found  to  be  auotlier  of  the  mar- 
vellous inveutious  so  long  attributed  to  this  mysterious  region. 
The  following  account  app«aca  tu  settle  the  point  by  a  very  simple 
explanation : — 

M I  §bA  layself  surrounded  by  a  grote  of  trees,  beaitltfUl  and  iofiting  as  fancy 

Caa  imagine.  I  gaze  for  the  first  time  on  an  unknown  ve<jetation.  fJnm-trees, 
tsdepias  (swallow-wort),  solanums  (Qiglit-sliade),  marsh-mallows,  and  uuts, 
ccMistitute  a  magnificent  oasis,  in  which  a  multitude  of  small  birds  ace  warbling 
bannoniously.  The  spring  is  close  by,  the  water  is  rather  wann»  but  limpid 
and  delicious  to  the  tosto.  You  see  on  all  sides  inviting  fruits,  which  vou 
cannot  gather  without  prickinj;  yotir  finjjor^.  This  is  the  oranjjn*  of  Sonom 
(the  BorioukoH-Sdoum  of  the  Bedouins),  or  truit  of  the  Atclepiwt  prooera.  It 
natmbiaa  a  Middh«eiaed  ettroo.  Wbea  aot  ripe,  the  green  pulp,  which  b 
nothing  but  a  thin  husk  intended  to  protect  the  seed,  is  easily  fretted  by  the 
mere  toucli  of  the  hand  when  gathered  carelessly,  and  then  it  emits  drops  of  a 
thick  milky  juice.  When  ripe,  it  opens  easily  uruler  the  sliglitest  pressure, 
and  then  a  quantity  of  small  black  fiat  seeds  appear,  surmounted  by  a  silky 
coaling  of  the  pwoat  wUte.  The  eompodtion  of  this  Mt  haa  no  doubt  pro> 
dnoed  the  fiMe  of  the  Apples  of  Sodom  mentioned  by  Josephus,  which,  widi 
the  most  attractive  exterior,  dissolved,  when  handh'd,  into  dust  and  ashes. 
Another  fruit  may  likewise  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  apple  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  so  often  commemorated  by  writers  who  have  never  visited  the  country. 
This  is  the  produee  of  a  large  thorny  night-sbado,  with  pink  flowers,  the 
Sokmum  MeUmgcma,  The  fruit  is  quite  round,  and  at  H  npens,  changes  in 
colour  from  yellowish-green  to  golden  yellow.  The  size  is  that  of  a  small  red 
apple.  It  is  more  iwreeable  to  look  at  than  to  gather.  When  quite  ripe,  a 
sugbt  pressure  of  the  fingers  squeem  oat  thonsands  of  small  black  grains, 
ireiy  like  poppy  seeda;  and  tbeie  the  unaglnatiQn  of  poeli  has  alio  conrorted 
intoaahea.'* 

On  the  11th,  they  ascended  the  rock  of  Masada  (or  Sebbeh,  as 
it  is  now  called)  to  investigate  the  remains  of  the  fortress  con- 
structed by  Herod,  and  celebrated  by  Joaejj^ua  as  the  last  strong. 
Imld  of  Jewiah  iadMMndeBiia  agawat  the  fioman  jmnmm.  Here 
XleBsar  iimmJatad  Ainaelf  and  garrisoDy  willi  tMr  wonmi  «id 
chfllibMn  to  the  amaber  of  nine  hundrad  aad  uty,  to  aaeapo 
eapthrity  and  the  Iraatneiit  of  ikr ea.  Two  wonoo  and  fire 
cmldren,  wlio  iMid  concealed  thawiiielves  in  a  snbtemuMan  aqoOi. 
dncty  and  wflfe  unsought  for,  or  unheeded  in  the  agony  of  the 
mooiBDt,  were  discorded  by  the  Roman  conquerois  when  they 
entered  the  fortress,  and  saw  the  long  files  of  human  bodieoi 
lying  amongst  the  extinguished  flames,  in  which  their  stores  and 
treasores  had  been  consumed.  The  historian  stigmatises  this 
devoted  band  by  the  title  of  Sicarii^  or  assassins,  when,  in 
fact,  their  deed  was  one  of  exalted,  although  fanatical  heroism, 
of  which  human  courage  affords  but  few  parallels.  This  remark- 
able spot  has  been  seldom  visited.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith 
saw  it  from  the  heights  of  AjTi-Djedy,  in  1838,  and,  trusting  to  the 
reports  of  the  Arabs,  have  given  an  accurate  description,  without 
personal  knowledge.    Five  years  later^  VVolcott,  an  American 
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imarioiiaij,  and  Tipping  an  English  painter,  scaled  the  difficult 
ascent  and  verified  the  conjectural  statements  of  Metna.  Robinson 
and  Smith.  In  1848,  Captain  Lynch,  the  officer  commanding  the 
American  expedition,  which  had  come  down  the  Jordan,  in  boats 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  circumnavigating  the  Dead 
Sea,  detached  a  party  to  the  rock  of  Masada,  who,  Uiree  years 
later,  were  followed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  companions.  The 
combined  reports  agree  in  all  essential  particulars.  But  the 
French  explorers,  in  addition,  ascertained  the  existence  of  the 
siege  works  and  lines  of  circumvallatiou  erected  by  the  Roman 
general,  Silva,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  which  have 
never  been  molested,  or  injured,  during  more  than  seventeen  cen- 
turies, except  by  the  slow  and  noiseless  destroyer,  time.  M.  de 
Saulcy  gives  a  drawing  of  the  entranoe^gate  of  the  Jewish  fortress, 
wdl  fifeserred,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  ahowing,  perhaps, 
the  earlieat  specimen  of  the  pointed  arch  which  has  been  brought 
to  light.  The  invention  of  this  form  of  arch  is  thus  carried  back 
to  the  epoch  of  Herod  the  Great,  or,  at  the  latest,  to  that  of  Titus, 
and  the  destruction  of  Masada,  or  something  like  one  thousand 
years  before  the  date  to  which  its  invention  is  usually  assigned. 
Mr.  Wolcott,  in  a  letter  published  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Bib- 
lical Cabinet,"  expresses  his  opinion  that  all  the  remains  still 
visible  at  Masada  are  of  the  same  period,  that  is,  of  the  epoch  of 
King  Herod,  but  he  considers  the  gate  leading  into  the  town  as  a 
modern  ruin ;  a  conclusion  as  impossible  as  it  is  extraordinary, 
since  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  no  buildings  whatever  have 
been  erected  on  this  insulated  rock  since  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  As  M.  do  Saulcy  justly  remarks,  the  presence  of  a 
modem  ruin  in  Masada  would  certainly  be  a  more  astounding 
fact  than  the  existence  of  the  original  arch  in  the  days  of  Herod. 
But  the  most  sagacious  observers  sometimes  adopt  inconsistent 
opinions,  which  they  write  hastily,  and  publish  without  eor* 
reotion.  The  statement  of  some  traTellers,  that  ndther  human 
bcdngs  nor  raimds  can  attemi>t  to  swim  in  the  Dead  Sea,  without 
turning  over  on  one  side^  owing  to  the  density  of  the  water,  occa- 
sioned by  die  presence  of  a  great  admixture  of  sulphur,  and  bitu- 
minous components,  is  conftdently  stated  both  by  Captain  Lynch 
and  M.  de  Saulcy  to  be  a  palpable  mistake,  refuted  by  several 
experiments.  The  American  commander,  when  coasting  the  shore 
in  his  boat,  with  other  officers,  descried  a  lofty  round  pillar  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  salt  mountain  of  Usdum  (Sdoum  or  Sodom), 
standing  apparently  detached  from  the  general  mass,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  chasm.  This  naturally  excited 
their  great  astonishment,  and  they  immediately  pulled  in  to  ex- 
amine it.  They  found  it  to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front,  and  pyramidal  behmd.  A  prop 
or  buttress  connected  it  with  the  mountain  in  the  rear.  This 
pillar  they  evidently  determined  to  be  the  same  described  by  Jo- 
sephus,  who  expresses  his  belief  of  its  being  the  identical  one  into 
which  Lot*s  wife  was  transformed,  and  of  which  he  says,  I  have 
seen  it,  and  it  remains  to  this  day.**  Clemens  Romanus,  a  con- 
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leaponry  of  JoMphos,  neDtioiis  k  alto^  at  do6»  Iieomsi  a  ceo- 
tnr^  Iftter,  wilh  a  fancifol  explanation  of  how  it  came  to  laat  ao 
long  uniDjured*  Reland  idatea  a  tradition  (which  haa  often  been 
vaed  alao  in  appKcatlon  to  the  wood  of  the  trae  croaa),  naniely> 
that  aa  fast  aa.any  part  of  thia  pillar  was  washed  away,  it  waa 
sapematurally  renewed.  The  apocryphal  book  called  the Wia« 
dom  of  Solomon,**  speaks  of  the  pillar  (ch.  x.  v.  7),  in  the  paasage 
relating  to  the  deatraction  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  "Of 
whose  wickedness,  eren  to  this  day,  the  waste  land  that  smoketh 
18  a  testimony,  and  plants  bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to  ripe- 
ness :  and  a  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbe- 
lieving soul.**  This  book  is  supposed  by  the  best  Biblical  au- 
thorities to  have  been  written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  whether 
before  or  after  Christ  is  still  a  point  in  dispute.  Whiston,  in  a 
note  to  his  translation  of  Josephus,  written  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  says  of  the  pillar  of  salt, "  Whether  the  account  that 
some  modern  travellers  give  be  true,  that  it  is  still  standing,  I  do 
not  know.  Its  remote  situation  at  the  utmost  southern  point  of 
the  Sea  of  Sodom,  in  the  wild  and  dangeroua  deaerta  of  Arabia, 
makea  it  exceedingly  difficnlt  for  inqniaitire  traTellera  lo  examine 
the  place ;  and  for  common  reporta  of  country  people  at  a  dia- 
tance,  ther  are  not  very  satiafiulory.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  no 
opinion  of  Le  Clere'a  diaaertation  or  hypotheaia  ahont  thia  ques- 
tion, which  can  only  be  determined  by  efe-wUmeMtei^  He  then 
adds,  justly  enough,  When  Chriatian  priacea*  ao  called,  lay  aside 
their  fooliah  and  unchristian  warn  and  quarrela,  and  send  a  body 
of  fit  persona  to  travel  over  the  Eaat,  and  biinfiia  faithful  acconnta 
of  all  ancient  monuments,  and  procure  us  copies  of  all  ancient 
records,  at  present  lost  among  us,  we  may  hope  for  full  satisfac- 
tion in  such  inquiries,  but  hardly  before.'*  This  seems  now  to  be 
in  process  of  consummation.  Captain  Lynch  and  his  com- 
panions arc  living  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  first  described,  and 
M.  de  Saulcy,  and  his  party,  examined  after  them.  Yet  there 
is  a  material  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  authorities. 
It  seems  strange  that  this  intelligent  American  officer  should 
have  believed  that  the  pillar  of  saJt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
tranaformed,  is  still  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  transforma- 
tion took  ))lace,  while  he  holds  to  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
demned dtiea  lie  hmied  under  the  waters  over  which  hia  boata 
paaaed.  A  aimple  argument  will  ahow  that  the  conclnaion  ia  not 
only  incompatibley  but  even  impoaaible.  Sodom  and  Zoar  were 
in  doae  proximity  to  each  other»  and  on  the  plain.  Lot  waa 
eacafnng  from  the  one  city  to  the  other,  and  not  flying  to  the 
mountain,  when  his  wife  disobeyed  the  Divine  command,  and 
tuned  to  look  back.  The  pillar  of  aalt  into  which  she  waa 
transformed,  must,  therefore,  have  been  equally  on  the  plain,  and 
in  the  direct  line  between  the  two  cities.  If  it  is  still  standing 
high  and  dry  on  the  land,  then  must  the  plain  be  above  water 
also,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  cities,  with  their  exact  localities,  are 
to  be  sought  for  there,  and  not  under  the  waves  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Thia  ia  the  more  logical  solution  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  which  he  estab- 
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Hshes  by  irrefragable  argument,  and  even  more  unanswerably  by 
the  positiTe  discoveiy  of  mttl  extendTe  niins,  attested  hj  manjr 
witneflses  besides  himself.  The  following  passages  wilh  fo^ml 
to  the  conjectural  pillar,  appear  to  ns  to  decide  the  question  as 
to  that  paiticiilar  point — 

*'  The  Dkbel-Esdoum  (or  Salt  mountain  of  Sodom)  presents  a  compact  mass  oi 
rock-salt,  the  height  of  which  varies,  hut  uev^  exceeds  one  hundred  yards. 
It  is  of  a  grepsli  colour^  but  the  upper  layers  are  tinged  with  green  and  red.  The 
whole  of  tlie  liill  side  presents  niitnorous  fissures  hollowrd  hy  tho  winter  tor- 
rents, and  the  constant  crunibliiijj;  of  the  soil.  At  many  pnints  appear  vast 
pyramidal  columns  of  salt,  one  of  whicli  has  no  doubt  been  taken  by  Captain 
LvDch  for  the  famous  pUlar  into  which  Lotfs  wife  was  tranefomed  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodora.  All  the  disconnected  masses,  and  those  which 
still  adiioro  to  the  mountain,  have  their  surfaces  deeply  furrowed  and  indented 
by  the  rain-^.  And  lastly,  wherev(  r  the  rock  leans  over,  its  lower  part  is  hung 
with  stalactites  of  salt.  As  to  the  piliar  mentioned  by  Captain  Lynch,  it 
leseaiMes  ■a3rthing  you  please  excepting  the  hill  of  Sodom.  Is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  death  of  Lot's  wHe?  I  am  inclined  to  bdieve  so,  and  this  would 
be  my  solution.  At  the  moment  when  tiie  hu*re  mountain  was  heaved  up 
volcanically,  there  must  have  been  throughout  its  whole  extent  tremendous 
fidll  of  detached  masses,  similar  to  those  we  have  obserTcd  at  every  step. 
Lot's  wife  having  loitered  behrad,  either  throng  fiight  or  curiosity,  was  most 
likely  crushed  by  one  of  these  descending  fragments,  and  when  I^ot  and  bis 
children  turned  round  to  look  towards  the  place  where  she  had  stopped,  they 
saw  uothuig  but  the  salt  rock  which  covered  her  body.  The  cut^truphc  may 
be  explainra  in  many  ways,  but  having  visited  the  spot,  I  hold  to  the  opiaioB  I 
have  vmw  advanced,  witBont  leddng,  however,  to  impose  it  on  others." 

Further  on  lie  returns  to  the  subject 

"  Soon  after  mid-day  we  remount  our  horses,  and  proceed,  coasting  npain  the 
foot  of  tlie  salt  mountain,  or  i)jebel>£sdoura.  We  retrace  our  steps  m  front  of 
the  cave  wheee  we  halted  a  few  days  before  to  breaUast,  and  we  find  the 
entrance  nearly  blocked  up  by  huge  masses  of  salt  that  have  rolled  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  having  been  detached  hv  the  late  rains.  Similar  masses 
present  themselves  to  throughout  nearlv  the  whoN'  extent  of  the  mountain, 
and  these  new  crumbhugs  give  a  strange  appearance  lo  tlte  steep  rocks.  When 
looUi^  at  aone  of  these  needles  of  salt  recmdfy  immOaUd  (they  ware  not  there 
when  the  travellen  first  passed),  I  am  not  surprised  that  Captain  Lynch  should 
have  taken  one  of  them  for  wltat  he  has  called  the  salt  pillar  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  transformed.  I  regret  much  that  he  did  not  liappen  to  examine  the 
sak  mountain  on  two  different  occasions,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  he  woald 
than  have  Ibnnd  a  hnndred  Lot's  wives  instcdl  of  one." 

The  spot  wlicre  Ca|)taiii  liViicli  saw  the  jnllar  he  describes,  by 
no  means  accords  with  the  jiosition  laid  down  in  M.  de  Saulcy's 
map  as  containing  the  approximate  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Zoar, 
hut  is  condderably  to  the  south-east,  and  not  sltnated  between  the 
tiro  loealities.  ^De  Saulcy  in  hit  two  distinct  joornejs,  inspected 
and  doselj  examined  (as  his  ronte  laid  down  on  the  map  demon- 
stiates)  the  entire  circnit  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the 
exception  of  tiiat  portion  on  the  eastern  side,  which  lies  between 
the  Amon  aitd  tiie  mouth  of  the  Jordan  (the  land  of  the  Amo- 
nlea),  and  iHiere  no  important  Ascoveries  were  expected.  With 
^ore  difficulty  and  danger  than  he  experienced  anywhere  else,  he 
traversed  the  high  plains  of  Moab,  and  penetrated  to  Karak,  the 
modem  capital,  which  on  the  same  site  has  succeeded  the  biblical 
Kir-hasareth,  Kir-moaby  and  Charali-mdba.    Ue  had  ^^ood  reason 
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and  im&equented  spot,  abounding  m  remote  antiqnitieB,  as  on  las 
safe  escape  from  a  den  of  robbers  and  cut-ibroatSy  wbere  he  and 
idB  ptr^  woe  in  bonrly  expectation  of  being  surromided,  ores- 
powereo,  and  mnrdered.    Captain  Lynch  experienced  stoular 
treatment,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  boldness  and 
address.    Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  appear  to  have  passed 
throii^'h  without  obstruction  or  threatened  violence ;  but  they 
travelled  not  ostensibly  as  Christians  or  Europeans,  or  with  any 
parade  of  arms,  escort,  or  property.     Throughout  the  land  on 
every  side  are  evidences  of  the  most  terrific  volcanic  agencies, 
exercised  at  far  distant  periods  of  the  world's  history,  mountains 
rent  and  calcined,  yawning  cralors,  extinct  beds  of  lava,  and  huge, 
dislocated  ejections,  covering  the  ground  in  frowning  desolation. 
The  consequences  of  the  Divine  wratb  have  never  been  removed 
or  mitigated.  There  is  nothing  un-ortbodox  in  aapniaing,  while 
the  conchunon  is  pei^tlj  in  accordance  whb  natnnu  pbenomena, 
and  the  existing  state  of  tbe  deserted  land,  tbat  tbe  fire  and  brisn- 
stone  which  rained  down  from  heaven  over  the  condemned  dties 
of  the  phiioy  was  first  tlwown  np  fiNnn  the  hovels  ef  the  circuoi- 
jaoent  nomrtauM,  and  descended  agaifl  in  one  wide,  oven\4ielmtng 
Tortex,  aSy  more  than  two  thousand  years  later,  Pompeii  and  Her- 
cnlaneam  were  engulfed  under  the  vooutings  of  Vesuvius.  A 
glance  at  M.  de  Sanlcy^'s  map  will  show  idiere  be  found  and 
traversed  in  their  entire  extent,  the  still  existing  ruins  of  the  cities 
of  the  Pentapolis ;  Zeboiim  to  the  e&st,  Sodom  and  Zoar,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  south,  Admah  to  the  westward,  and  Gonjorrah 
not  far  from  the  northern  point  of  the  salt  lake.    We  ha\  e  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  think  and  s])eak  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
in  conjunction,  that  it  appears  dillicult  at  first  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  in  a  direct  line  separated 
these  two  cities  ;  but  nothing  in  Scriptural  authority  contradicts 
this,  while  there  are  the  ruins  to  attest  the  fact,  and  those  who 
are  determined  to  dispute  their  identity  and  position,  most 
do  ao  hj  mom  eoavincing  arguiaeli  ttum  those  wbidi  M*  de 
Sankj  has  set  ferth  in  support  of  his  own  hypothesis.  The  snb- 
ject  deserves  and  requires  to  he  examined,  coolly  aad  disynsskm- 
casting  aside  all  prsoenceived  prejodioss  and  oooviotioDSy 
sad  with  tmfh  time  for  study  and  reflection.   The  author,  ex- 
peetiag  from  coiivenadon  that  bts  book  will  be  attacked,  Ins 
statements  impugned,  and  his  inferences  disputed,  anticipsles  the 
argmneots  in  oppositaoo  hj  a  train  of  logical  rsasoning,  and  an 
appeal  to  authorities  not  eaa^  refuted,  pladng  in  tbe  van  every 
Sciiptufal  passage  which  bears  upon  tbe  subject,  reinforced  by  the 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  and  trustworthy  of  the  prolittie 
wnten  of  antiquity,  in  chsonological  succession.   iLd  says, 

"  It  has  been  often  urged  tbat  the  towns  that  fell  under  the  Divine  wnth 
were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  in  the  first  inataoce,  then  submerged  under 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  formed  suddenly,  so  as  to  drown  the  valley  of  Siddim, 
and  the  vestiges  of  tlie  cities  formerly  standing  in  that  valley.  Such  is  in  sub- 
stance what  has  becu  objecttni  to  the  position  I  maiotain  oi'  haviiig  discovered 
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OD  the  spot  the  still  perfectly  distinguishable  remains  of  the  cities  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis.  Upon  what  basis  rests  the  ioterpretatioD  produced  against  mv  opinioo  ? 
In  wbit  bookt  in  what  mmtife  hH  the  attattrophe  of  the  Pentapolii  Men  to 
described  as  to  allow  for  a  moment  the  stipposition  that  these  cities  were  over* 
whelmed  under  the  lake?  Is  it  in  the  Iloly  Bible?  Is  it  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  wi iters?  Neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  cannot  guess  what 
dreaming  commentator  has  originated  the  fable  I  have  analyzed  in  a  short 
inquiry;  and  this  6Ue,  precisely  beeawe  il  ia  the  moie  pretematnial  and 
inexplicable,  has  been  hitherto  received  and  adopted  without  examination. 
From  the  date  of  this  invention  many  travellers  in  Palestine  have  eagerly 
repeated  the  same  imaginary  legends*  without  choosing  (no  easy  undertaking) 
to  aioertain  by  personal  examination  the  truth  of  the  facts,  tns  narratiTe  of 
wUeh  they  were  perpetuatiDg  on  the  fiuth  of  those  writers  who  had  preceded 
them.  Thus  statements  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  by  a  long  chain  of 
hereditary  assertions  equally  valueless,  become  at  last  so  firmly  established, 
and  so  seneralijr  received  as  authorities,  tliat  my  travelling  companions  and 
njaelf  have,  on  our  vetun,  been  aet  down  at  impostors,  or  at  the  bait  aa 
incompetent  obserren,  unable  to  eiamine  comedy  the  natore  and  pecoBar 
features  of  any  given  ground. 

"  I  ventured  to  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  the  sacred  or  profane 
writings  of  antiquity  a  single  passage  from  wliich  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
Dead  Sea  aroae  suddenly  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  PentapoHs. 
I  ^  still  fuither,  and  repeat  even  more  positively,  that  all  these  eariy  autho* 
rities  unanimously  establish  that  the  towns  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  were  never  overwhelmed  under  the  waters  of  the  lake.  But  mere 
assertions  are  nothing;  let  the  question  rest  upon  a  comparison  of  evidences." 

He  then  proceeds  in  order  with  the  Scriptural  extracts,  every 
one  of  which,  of  course,  cohere  and  bear  out  his  chain  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  descending  thence  to  the  classical  authorities,  he  finds 
unquestionably  that  JosephuS,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  distinctly  and 
directly  say  that  the  ruins  of  the  cities  were  slill  in  existence  when 
they  wrote  of  them.  How  then,  when,  and  where,  did  the  strange 
delusion  arise,  that  they  were  buried  under  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea?  AppareDtlv  from  some  of  the  Mohamineclaii  writers 
oftbelftiddle  Ages^aadof Utile  aecoontorTefaci^.  Theo|nolon, 
we  Buapecty  can  nerer  again  hare  weight  or  correne^  in  oppoeitioii 
to  the  physical  and  rational  evidence  by  which  it  is  at  length  con* 
dosiTely  refhted.  The  accurate  Reland,  writing  nearly  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  ago,  correctly  gaessed  that  the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis 
must  have  been  aitDated  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that 
their  rains  might  and  ought  to  be  still  found  there.  What  this 
jndidons  critic  surmised,  without  issuing  from  his  study,  the  energy 
of  a  recent  traveller  has  proved  to  be  true.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
followed  by  Robinson  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
that  the  ruins  situated  in  the  proximity  of  El-Mezraah,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  those  of  Zoar,  while  M.  de 
Saulcy,  by  much  superior  reasoning,  shows  them  to  be  those  of 
Zeboiim,  still  called  Sebaan  by  the  Arabs.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  all  the  doomed  cities  were  on  the  same  western  shore  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  Zoar  and 
Sodom  were  there ;  neither  can  we  suppose  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  was  uninhabited  or  escapea  the  general  catastrophe. 
On  the  subject  of  Zehoiim,  our  author  says, 

'*  I  have  mentioned  in  my  Itinerary  the  ruins,  beginning  at  the  Talaa-SebasD, 
and  eitending  orer  sevnal  QOBieciwve  nii|es  of  flat  high  counciy,  •iinaied  at 
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the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ouad-ed-Drda, 
as  far  as  the  sliores  of  the  Dead  Sea :  I  distinctly  recognize  in  these  stupendous 
ruins  the  reniuius  of  the  Zeboiim  that  perished  in  the  common  catastrophe  of 
the  Pentapolii.  Atown  toeoiitidenble,aiidtlioeintaiiceofwlUchi8«ttef^ 
bj  die  miDS  in  question,  cannot  possibly  have  existed  unobserved  through  the 
centuries  whose  detailed  history  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Several  terrific 
craters — three  at  least — surround  the  site  which  I  lay  down  for  Zeboiim,  and 
they  must  have  accomplished  instantaneoutlv  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
atfi  the  explosions  proeeeding  from  three  durectioiit  at  the  Mine  time  mint 
bsYe  redueed  it  to  etomi  at  onee." 

According  to  the  niias  exunined  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  Zoar  was  a 
▼ery  small  city  (so  it  is  represented  in  the  Bible],  while  Zeboiim, 
Admah>  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah  appear  to  haye  been  rery  large 
ones.  The  latter  still  extends  over  a  space  equal  in  length  to  a 
leagoe  and  a  half,  or  something  more  thui  four  English  mues.  A 
very  remarkable  building,  called  by  the  natives  the  Kharbet-el- 
Yaboud,  is  minutely  detailed,  and  unhesitatingly  referred  back  to 
the  period  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  forming,  in  all  probability, 
a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  last-named  city.  These  ruins  are 
above  ground,  and  sufficiently  apparent  in  their  complete  extent* 

*'  To  the  front  6oe,  nmnbg  nerth-north-east,  and  thiity-six  yaidi  long,  are 

attached  three  square  pavilions,  measuring  six  yards  on  each  side,  one  at  each 
extremity,  and  the  third  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  which  extends  a  little 
beyond  the  pavilion  on  the  right.  On  the  right  flank  of  this  last  pavilion 
another  line  of  wall  begins,  twenty-two  yards  in  extent,  and  running  perpen- 
dicular to  the  front  face.  Of  these  twenty-two  yards,  the  first  six  form  the 
flank  of  the  pavilion  just  mentioned,  and  the  last  five,  the  left  front  of  a  similar 
pavilion,  the  outer  wall  of  which  stretch^  ^ain  a  few  yards  beyond  the  wall 
perpendicnhu'  to  the  principal  front.  Tlie  leftntremity  of  this  prindpal  front 
joins  the  end  of  another  long  irdl,  sisty«cight  yards  in  eztentt  but  turned  more 
to  the  east  than  the  first,  or  as  near  as  possible  north-east.  Tlic  left  wall  of 
the  square  pavilion  on  the  left,  is  twenty-one  yards  long,  and  also  perpendi- 
cular to  the  front  face.  This  left-hand  wall  is  broken  for  a  space  of  five  yards, 
then  it  meers  again  with  an  sdditioiial  extent  of  frnvteen  yuds.  With  this 
last  portion  are  connected  two  other  psfilibns  extending  six  yards  on  each  side, 
with  an  interval  of  two  yards  between  each.  The  walls  along  this  new  front 
stretch  to  the  left,  parallel  to  each  other,  for  a  length  of  sixteen  yards,  the 
last  six  of  which  are  divided  from  the  remainder  by  two  additional  walls,  also 
puiUel  and  again  divided  by  an  interrsl  of  six  yards.  These  two  lest  walls 
lia?e  a  total  length  of  twenty  yards,  the  last  six  Ibnning  an  additioDal  pavilion 
measuring  six  yards  on  each  side." 

*'lt  seems  likely  that  the  seven  distinct  pavilions  which  1  have  just  described, 
were  dwelling-rooms  or  habitations  attached  to  vast  enclosures,  the  original 
nse  of  which  it  is  Tery  diiBeolt  to  guess  at  the  present  day.  Were  these 
enclosures  sacred  ones  ?  or  were  they  merely  parks  in  which  cattle  could  be 
collected  at  night?  This  is  a  point  impossible  to  determine,  and  I  shall  not 
even  venture  on  the  discussion.  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  in  a  building 
most  probably  nsed  for  religious  purposes,  and  which  I  discoTered  some  time 
after  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  Haior,  and  likewise  in  the  temple  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  I  found  pavilions  similar  in  every  respect  to  those,  disposed  in  exactly 
the  like  manner,  at  the  angles  and  in  the  centre  of  each  front  of  the  square 
face  forming  the  sacred  enclosure." 

Two  points  are  equally  worthy  of  notice  in  this  passage.  The 
singular  character  of  the  building  described,  and  the  laborious 
measurement,  and  patience,  with  which  the  describer  has  investi- 
gated its  details.  In  this,  unprejudiced  readers  will  recognize 
at  ODce  a  strong  indication  of  truth  and  aathenticityy  with  a  desire 
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to  lepieaeni  these  ttarfling  discoyeries  exacd^  n  tbej  are.  Dr. 
Robinson  saw  the  same  mmBfrom  a  distance^  and  BOt  deenuDg  them 

worthy  of  delay,  slightly  noticed  them  as  of  trifling  importance* 

By  selecting  a  different  road,  and  keeping  closer  to  the  beach  than 
did  the  French  travellers  who  succeeded  him,  lie  passed  by  far  to 
his  left,  and  without  notice,  the  remains  of  the  immense  primitive 
city  of  Gomorrah,  and  thus  gave  up  to  M.  de  Saulcy  tlie  good 
fortune  of  being  the  first  to  point  them  out  to  geographers  and 
archaeologists.  These  vestiges  still  bear  the  significant  and  strongly 
analogous  name  of  Kharbet-Goumran,  or  Ouraran. 

"Let  us  begin,"  says  oar  learned  investigator,  "  by  pointing  out  the  very 
strange,  if  merely  fortuitous  analogy  between  this  name  and  that  of  the  Go« 
nofnni  destroyed  fire  froni  hnyeoi  alonff  wfth  the  other  oondemned  cHief^ 
My  own  conviction  is,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  the  ruiot  calle<I  by 
the  Arabs,  Kliarhet-el- YahoutI,  Kiiarbet-Fechkah.  and  Kharbet-Goumran  which 
iorm  a  cootuauous  mass,  exteudiug,  without  iutcrruptioo,  over  a  space  of  more 
than  itl  thomand  yards,  are.  Id  realky,  the  nittis  of  the  Scnptnial  Gomomli. 
If  this  point  u  disputed — a  controversy  for  which  I  am  fully  prepared — I  beg 
my  c:ainsayers  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  tell  ine  what  city,  unle--  it  he  one 
contemporaneous  with  Gomorrah,  if  not  Gomorrah  itself,  can  have  existed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea*  at  a  more  recent  period,  without  its  being  po&i»ible 
to  find  the  lUghteat  notice  of  it,  io  cntber  the  sacred  or  pio&ne  writings.  UntO 
thegr  can  give  me  better  information  respectlqg  these  niins»  I  must  resolutefy 
maintain  my  own  opinion,  and  reply  to  my  opponents,  *  There  are  the  ruins 
of  Gomorrah  ;  go  and  verify  them  on  the  spot,  if  you  think  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  I  now  set  forth."* 

We  must  yet  insert  another  and  a  very  striliing  passage,  before 
we  quit  that  section  of  these  attractive  volumes  which  treats  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  describes  a  scene  in 
the  wonderful  operations  of  nature,  which  few  travellers  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness. 

"  As  wc  were  laboriously  pursuing  our  way  between  the  Djebel-Esdoum  aud 
the  scB,  a  storm  that  had  come  down  from  the  mountains  of  CaaftaD,  bant 

exactly  over  the  Asphaltitic  lake»  at  about  the  meridian  of  Masada  and  the 
peninsula  of  El-Lisan.  Dark  «:roy  clouds  had  united  the  sea  and  sky,  con- 
ceahiif^  in  utter  darkness  all  the  northern  part  of  this  deep  valley.  Suddenly 
a  splendid  rainbow,  of  dazzling  brightness  and  ricblv  variegated  colours,  ap- 
peared to  form  a  ^gantic  archway,  thrown  by  the  hand  of  the  Ahnigfaty  betwecu 
the  two  opposite  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  reader  may  fency  now  much 
we  were  moved  by  the  magnificence  of  this  natural  phenomenon,  but  it  was 
nothing  compared  with  what  was  reserved  for  us  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
daj,  when  we  bttan  ascen£ng  the  fint  accSvlties  of  the  Ooad-ei-Zooera, 
hitgB  black  clouds,  driTeo  by  the  easteiijr  wind,  passing  above  our  heads,  and 
over  the  Djebel-Esdoum,  rushed  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Khor-Safieh,  then  rising  atrain  along  the  flank  of  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
soon  cleared  the  view,  and  allowed  us  to  contemplate  the  expanse  of  water, 
ffsembling  a  vast  motiiNdess  sheet  of  motten  lead.  By  degrees^  as  the  stoim 
huiried  towards  the  east,  the  western  sky  became  ^ain  pure  and  radiant ;  then* 
for  a  moment,  tl>e  setting  sun  darted  above  the  mountains  of  Canaan  his 
fiery  rays,  which  seemed  almost  to  cover  the  summit  of  the  land  of  Moab  wiUl 
the  flames  of  an  enormous  conflagration,  while  the  bases  of  those  imposing 
moontaiBt  leBMined  as  Uaek  as  ink.  Above,  was  the  itA,  lewsriiig,  skv ; 
below,  the  sea,  like  a  metallic  sheet  of  dull  leaden  grey;  around  us,  the 
silence  of  the  desert  and  utter  desolation.  Afar  off,  in  the  west,  a  bright, 
cloudless  sky,  shining  over  a  blessed  land,  whilst  we  seemed  to  be  flyii^  from 
a  eomrr  ceodauMd  fiw  ever,  kh  imf  awliU  to  descifcelhis  see—,  wMdi 
-  "nl  III  iiifiili  turn  bill  lima  iiniMii    Of  BadaMim, 
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dHnttdrei,  partidiMted  ia  tiw  sensations  hf  whlA  we  were  completolj  mas- 
tered. "  Cliouf,  ia-sidy,"  they  exclaimed  to  rae,  *•  Chouf !  Allah  yedrob  Es« 
doum.'  (Sec,  sir,  see!  Allah  is  smiting  Sodom!)  And  they  were  right. 
The  tremeudoLUi  spectacle  wliich  was  witnessed  by  Lot,  from  nearly  the  same 

rwbeK  we  were  now  gtnidiDg,  must  have  bome  a  striking  resemblanee  to 
magnificent  repetition  with  wmoh  we  had  jmt  been  frfoiued  by  the  nne 
presidiag  ProTideoee." 

M.  de  Saulcy  encountered  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  many  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  roads,  marked  and  bounded  on  either  side  bj  up- 
right stones  fixed  on  end,  plainly  perceptible  and  in  many  places 
in  good  preservation  for  a  considerable  extent.  He  considers 
these  as  no  other  than  the  ancient  ways  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  (chap.  xxi.  21,  22).  "  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto 
Sihon,  King  of  tlie  Amorites.  saying,  let  me  pass  througli  thy 
land :  we  will  not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the  vineyards  ;  we 
will  not  drink  the  waters  of  the  well,  but  we  will  go  along  by  the 
king^s  highway,  until  we  be  past  thy  borders."  The  American 
officers  sent  by  Captain  Lynch  to  Masada,  fell  in  beyond  the 
Ooad-es-Seyal,  with  a  road  of  exactly  the  same  descriptioi],  and 
M.  de  Saulcj  himself  found  another  at  Djemheh,  a  kwality  pre- 
senting very  endeBt  signs  of  a  town,  contemporaneous  with  the 
remotest  bibfical  periodsysnd  situated  between  Zoar  and  Hebron, 
in  the  land  of  Canlan. 

The  French  travellers  having  completed  their  tour  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  land  of  Moab,  returned  to  Jerusalem  for  the  thiid 
time  on  the  8th  of  Febtroary,  1851.  A  long  dissertation  is  intro- 
duced on  the  exact  topography  of  the  Mount  Pisgah  of  Scripture 
where  Moses  died,  and  from  whence  he  beheld  the  promised  land 
which  he  was  not  jiermitted  to  reach.  M.  de  Saulev  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject,  or  to  connect  entirely  to  his 
own  conviction,  all  the  conflicting  testimonies,  declares  that  he 
feels  compelled  to  leave  the  question  unresolved  and  doubtful. 
His  editor  and  friend,  the  Count  de  Warren,  in  some  ingenious 
notes,  differs  from  him  on  this  point,  and  considers  that  he  is  over 
acnipsdonSy  raisiog  in  this  iaatance  difficulties  where  none  exist, 
and  departing  somewhat  horn  his  usnaliy  dear  style  of  analogieal 
reasoning.  We  also  are  indined  to  adopt  the  hitter  opinion,  and 
look  upon  this  passage  as  less  satislactory  and  eonchisive  than  an^ 
•  other  m  the  entire  work.  It  leads  to  nothing  and  ends  when  it 
he£^n,  reminding  us,  in  spile  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  subjeet, 
of  the  episode  in  Hudibras,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  "  begins, 
but  breaks  off  in  the  middle/'  A  (fnestioB  of  tMs  natne  discussed 
and  not  decided,  is  as  unsatisfadory  aa  a  theorem  in  geometry  pro- 
posed bat  not  demonstrated. 

Daring  three  successive  sojourns  at  Jerusalem,  M.  de  Saulcy 
employed  himself  in  a  diligent  examination  of  the  ancient  walls, 
as  also  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  still  remaining  within 
the  enclosure  and  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  Holy  City. 
Some  of  these  he  has  discovered  and  described  for  the  first  time, 
while  others  he  has  appropriated  in  opposition  to  tlie  ideas  of 
preceding  travellers.  Amongst  the  former  must  be  placed  fore- 
moet  fSbiB  ^  Uonolithic  monument  of  Siloam,"  of  whidi  an  engrair* 
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ing  is  given,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  Sacellumy  or  chapel, 
erected  by  Solomon  for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  that 
she  might  there  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  her  fathers. 
In  the  walls,  he  has  detected  the  portions  still  existing  of  the 
original  constructions  of  Solomon,  and  shows  how  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  posterior  additions  and  alterations.  The  Qbour- 
el-Molouk,  or  Tombs  of  tlie  Kings,  as  they  are  still  called  (and 
which  are  unquestionably  identical  with  the  S^rnXam  BamXiica  of 
Josephus),  by  a  chain  of  elaborate  argument,  always  founded  on 
Scriptural  evidence,  supported  by  tradition,  he  maintains  to  be  the 
sepulchres  erected  by  I)a?id  and  the  monarchs  of  his  dynasty. 
On  depositing  io  the  Loom  the  Ud  of  King  David's  sarcophagus, 
and  slating  what  it  was  and  whence  it  was  ohtained»  he  was 
loudly  assailed  by  a  brother  savant,  who  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  relic^as  well  as  of  the  monument  itself  in  which  it  was  found. 
To  this  he  replied  in  a  pamphlet,  anticipating  the  line  of  OTidence 
now  recapitulated  in  the  collected  volumes,  and  drawn  up  with 
too  much  clearness  and  consistency  to  be  shaken  or  set  aside  by 
clamour  or  pr^udice. 

**Tlwiiaiiie»**  he  observes  (Tonb  of  the  Kings),  "is  still  the  same,  whether 
you  address  yourself  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  to  the  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
or  Christians  of  the  country.  But  is  this  denomination  really  correct  ?  A  very 
important  subject  to  investigate.  Before  we  examine  the  question,  let  us  re- 
mark, that  no  traveller  who  treads  on  Judaic  land,  can  deny  or  undervalue  the 
importance  of  oral  tradition.  If  you  consult  it,  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, you  will  find,  in  a  very  short  time,  that  you  are  bound  to  respect  it  as 
you  would  an  authentic  volume:  for,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  country, 
ever^  step  yott  adYittoe  will  convinee  you,  that  the  Biblical  tnditiona  ate 
Imperishable.  Here,  nothing  alters  connected  with  the  Bfible— notlnng  it 
changed — not  even  a  name.  The  memory  of  human  transactions  alone  has 
been  lost.  For  instance,  the  terrible  catastrophes  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
successively  the  theatre,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  if  in* 
quiry  is  made  concerning  any  fact*  eren  of  secondary  importance^  eonnected 
with  the  original  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  this  fact  seems  of  recent  occur- 
rence, so  vivid  and  precise  is  the  tradition  by  which  it  has  been  preserved 
and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The  vaults  ot  the  Qbour-el-Moloui^  have 
been  abauhr  often  descifted,  bu^  anfortunaltlj,  with  too  much  ptedpiiation— 
and,  we  ni%lit  almost  say*  entirely  in  a  cursory  manner.  This  is  the  on^ 
reason  why,  up  to  the  present  hour,  the  orig^  ot  this  sfilendid  monnment  baa 
never  been  satisiactorily  admitted." 

M.  de  Saulcy  gives  a  minute  ground-plan  of  these  extensive 
sepulchres,  and  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  very  simple 
and  self-evident  argument  seems  to  bear  almost  conclusively  on 
the  question.  What  private  family  were  able  to  meet  the  expense 
of  this  gigantic  construction,  which  could  only  have  been  under- 
taken by  a  royal  dynasty  ?  Our  author  winds  up  his  pamphlet 
with  a  sentence  of  concluding  advice,  and  a  suggestive  hint,  which 
critics  in  general  who  indulge  in  contradiction,  and  form  opinions 
withoutexperiment,  may  consider  with  advantage.  "  In  conclusion,** 
he  says,  before  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
I  have  taken  the  tronUe  of  Tisitbg  and  studying  them  caiefolly. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  Aeademy  of  the  pmenoe  of  my 
learned  cotUrin^hj  inviting  him  to  verify  on  the  spot  the  criticisma 
he  has  addiessed  to  me,  hnt  I  shall  meraly  request  him  to  lead 
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over  with  attention  the  tesU  I  have  quoted,  and  I  feel  convinced 
he  will  admit  that  they  possess  some  value.**  Literary  disputants 
who,  in  the  pride  or  licence  of  contradiction,  denounce  a  theory 
or  conclusion,  without  proposing  another  or  a  better  in  its  place, 
are  of  no  more  value  in  the  community  than  a  physician  who 
feels  your  pulse,  shakes  his  head,  tells  you  you  are  verj^-  ill,  but  is 
unable  to  propose  a  cure.  They  would  do  well  to  remember  and 
practise  the  invitation  of  Horace,  who  says, 

•If  a  better  system 's  thine, 
Impart  it  freely,  or  make  use  of  mine.'  "* 

From  Jerusalem  M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  companions  proceeded  to 
Sebastieh,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samaria,  and  there,  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  discovered  and  examined  most  minutely  the  ex- 
tensive remains  of  the  temple  erected  by  Sanballat  under  permis- 
sion from  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  332,  the  ground  plan  of  which 
faces  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume.  The  enterprising  traveller 
*  justly  congratalates  himself  upon  having  been  the  first  to  give  an 
aceurate  surrey  of  the  Samantan  temple,  the  acqoialtion  of  which 
alone  he  eosndei*  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  lalxxrions  journey  he 
had  undertaken.  From  Sebastieh  they  proceeded  on  to  Nasareth 
and  Kafi^Kennay  which  he  identifies  with  the  Cans  of  Scripture, 
where  the  first  miracle  of  our  Saviour  was  performed.  A  smsdl 
church  of  very  modem  structure  is  still  standing  there,  and  the 
duty  is  attended  by  a  priest  of  the  Greek  persuasion.  This 
church  contains,  roughly  fitted  into  a  stone-bench,  two  enormous  • 
stone  vases,  which  the  priest  exhibits  as  being  two  of  the  six 
water-pots  used  in  the  miracle.  M.  de  Saulcy  declares  that  these 
two  vases,  which  Dr.  Clarke  saw  and  calls  fragments  of  tcater^ 
jugs,  are  perfectly  entire  and  of  very  ancient  workmanship.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  assert  that  they  are  the  genuine  implements  of 
the  miracle,  but  maintains  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  period  at 
which  it  took  place. 

Crossing  the  plain  of  Hattin,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  disastrous  battle  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens,  in 
which  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  finally  oyerthrown, 
they  reached  Tiberias,  now  Tabarieh,  on  the  lake  of  Oenesareth, 
where  they  found  comfortable  quarters,  but  were  nnmereifiilly 
fleeced  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Weisemann,  a  little  hX  German  Jew, 
with  a  placid  smile  and  most  benevolent  countenance.  From 
Tiberias  they  crossed  the  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  and  being  led 
out  of  the  direct  route  by  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  their 
dragoman,  became  indebted  to  him  for  a  discovery  almost  as 
stupendous  as  that  of  the  condemned  cities, — the  ruins  of  Hazor, 
the  early  capital  of  Canaan,  before  the  conquest  of  the  Israelites, 
the  abode  of  Jabin  and  Sisera,  first  burnt  by  Joshua,  and  defini- 
tively reduced  to  its  present  state  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  ruins 
are  most  extensive,  indicating  a  city  of  enormous  size,  while  the 
materials  with  which  it  was  built  are  incredibly  gigantic. 

*  **  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  iilil, 

GandidsB  imperii;  li  noii>  his  utete  mecam." 
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**  I  confess,"  says  M.  de  Saulcy.  that  wbea  on  the  spol,  a  thought  struck 
me,  that  a  place  cmietracted  with  matefiab  of  such  momom  propoctfooift 
could  only  have  been  the  abode  of  an  extinct  race,  Tewmbfiog  that  of  the 

Anakims,  the  Emrms,  and  the  Rephaims,  which  we  find  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Abbe  Michon,  wiio  was  riding  by  my  side, 
went  even  further  llian  I  did  in  this  supposition,  s«ch  was  his  astonishment 
at  the  lin  of  theae  marfeUous  remains.  He  had  also  noticed  a  certain  ittit, 
that  wherever  there  were  hollows,  ditches,  or  trenches  of  any  kind  along  the 
ground,  the  blocks  became  numerous,  and,  as  it  were,  thrown  upon  each  other, 
as  if  they  had  been  carried  away  by  rushing  watm.  This  sumced  to  suggest 
to  hhn  the  idea,  that  the  riiiiia  we  had  diacovered,  might  probably  mve 
belooged  to  an  antediluvian  city.  Let  me  at  once  declare,  that  I  by  no  means 
adopt  this  hypothesis ;  on  the  contrary',  I  firmly  believe,  that  this  is  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Canaanites,  a  metropolis  built  long  before  the  days  of  Moses, 
and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  This  pedigree,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficiently 
nmote.  Beiidei>  if  I  find  in  the  nataro  of  thato  niina  a  reaaan  lor  assignhig 
to  them,  at  the  leaat»  the  period  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  as  the  final  limit  ck 
their  existence,  I  see  no  absolute  cause  for  detcrraininc  the  opposite  limit, 
I  mean  that  of  their  first  oriein,  which  the  reader  may  refer  back  as  far  as  he 
pleases,  within  the  hlstoriod  tiaea,  wilhont  mnch  chance  i^tfiw  inlo  an^ 

4ffOT» 

In  ike  neighbooiiiood  of  BaniaSy  wliieli  occupies  the  site  ef  the 
ancient  Paneasy  aftenraids  CMorem-Fbilippi,  and  Neromas,  If.  cle 
Sttulcy,  investigated  rnins  which  he  identifies  as  the  biblical  city 
of  Dan,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  where  Jeroboasn  had  placed 

<me  of  his  golden  calves,  and  also  of  the  temple  of  the  OoMen 
Calf  TTientioned  by  Josephus.)  Cfoesing  the  Anti-Libanus  he 
reached  Damascus,  which  has  been  so  often  described,  that  it 
aflfords  little  novelty.  The  "  Pearl  of  the  East"  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  in  the  outward  meanness 
and  interior  splendour  of  the  principal  habitations.  This  city, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  contains  at  present  but  few- 
monuments  of  the  earlier  periods,  bat  M.  de  Saulcy  is  of  opinion 
that  if  diggings  on  an  extensive  scale  could  be  undertaken,  many 
would  be  unearthed.  The  plain  to  the  east,  lookini^  towards 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  has  seldom  been  visited,  and  promises  to 
the  adventurous  explorer,  a  mine  of  treasures  in  areheological 
discovery.  Oar  traveller  bestowed  a  most  carefid  sormr  on  the 
celebffsled  temples  of  Baftlbee,  lespecting  which  he  ninushes 
many  new  par^ulan,  and  clears  away  the  errors  of  fonner 
writers.  Some  of  the  fange  masses  of  stone  employed  in  these 
stupendous  edifices,  present  dimensions  which  are  almost  incre- 
^le^  and  reduce  the  single  blocks  of  Stonehenge  and  Camac  to 
mere  pebbles  in  comparison.  Let  us  fancy  a  course  of  sbcfy 
jaids  m  length,  formed  by  three  stones  alone,  along  the  principal 
face  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun.  Several  of  these  are  still 
lying  in  the  adjacent  quarry,  finished,  and  their  edges  as  sharp 
and  square  as  if  the  stone-cutters  had  just  left  them.  One  was 
measiu'ed,  and  found  to  be  twenty  yards  in  Icnpth,  and  four  in 
height  and  breadth.  On  this  specimen  of  Cyclopean  architecture 
the  author  remarks, — 

**  It  becomes  curious  to  calculate  the  power  that  would  be  reqtiired  to  set 
this  mass  in  motion.  It  contiiins  live  hundred  cubic  yards,  and  as  the  stone  is 
a  calcareous  cuoipouad,  exceedingly  hard  aod  compact,  each  cubic  ^ard  must 
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at  least  six  thousand  pounds,  which  causes  the  entire  weight  of  the  block 
to  be  three  million  pounds.  It  would  consequently  require  an  engine  of  twenty 
thoataod  horse-power  to  set  it  in  motioo;  or  the  constant  and  simaltaDeous 
effort  of  neariy  Ibf^  thousand  men  to  cany  it  a  tingle  yard  in  each  aecond  of 
time." 

And  yet  these  enormous  masses  were  tmnsported  to  a  distance 
of  a  thounand  yards  and  placed  on  the  top  of  other  masses  nearly 
as  prodigious,  at  a  height  exceeding  thirty  feet  from  the  groondy 
and  joined  together  with  the  most  minute  and  delicate  precision. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  mechanics  powers 
employed,  which  are  utterly  beyond  comprehension. 

Havinp^  returned  to  Bcyrout,  and  in  a  last  excursion  to  tlie 
Nahr-el-Kelb  detected  the  fallacy  of  the  reputed  Assyrian  bus 
reliefSy  M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  companions  embarlied  on  board  the 
"  Caire  "  steamer  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  anchored  at  Marseilles 
on  the  Kith  of  the  same  month.  Their  adventurous,  journey  had 
occupied  nearly  seven  months,  and  all  predicted  dangers  and 
difficulties  had  been  prosperously  surmounted.  The  extent  of 
ground  over  which  ther  bad  traTeOed  was  small  when  compaic^ 
with  the  disooToiies  tibej  had  accomplished  and  the  numeious 
points  of  historical  inquiry,  jpreriously  wrapt  in  obscurity,  but 
now  definitiTely  elucidated,  wery  page  of  these  ToluHies  abounds 
in  interest^  incident,  and  most  Tiduable  informationy  and  wiU 
amply  Tq>ay  the  reader  for  the  time  occupied  in  perusing  them. 
In  many  respects  this  work  may  be  considered  a  truthful  com- 
mentary on  the  sacred  authorities,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  dis- 
pute with  sound  reason,  that  the  author  has  either  exaggerated 
his  facts  or  mistaken  his  inferences. 
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BY  ANGUS  B.  &SACH. 


Most  people  htTe  a  notion  thai  the  time  of  the  utter  and  abiolote 
— die  ferocioosy  and  the  blood-mrenons  tTiannieSy  hat  been  long 
orer.  They  flatter  ihemaelm  that  even  amid  ancinnsed  people  Uie 
monttrositiea  of  Nero  or  Tiberius  would  be  at  a  discount  and  that 
neither  an  Attila  nor  an  Alaric  could  now-a-<Ui78  appear  upon  the 
earth  more  than  a  mastodon  or  a  megatheiion.  Those  who  hold 
any  such  opinion,  however,  are  werf  much  mistaken.  From  no 
hitherto  unheard-of  and  isolated  region  of  the  earth  does  a  Marco- 
Polo-like  traveller  arrive  with  an  unbelievable  storj'  of  a  nu- 
merous, and  powerful,  and,' in  their  way,  intelligent  nation,  submit- 
ting to  be  slaughtered  by  hundreds  and  thousands  at  the  simple 
caprice  of  one  blood-mad  individual  amongst  them — ^bul  from  a 
pronnce  of  Africa,  easily  accessible,  the  shores  and  some  portion 
of  the  interior  of  which  have  been  surveyed — from  a  district,  in 


Africa,  there  arrived,  some  years  ago---although  it  fell  unheeded-^ 
the  story  of  a  monareh  and  a  reign,  of  the  cbaraeter  slightly  indi- 
ealed  in  the  abore  sentences.  And  this  is  no  old  chronicle.  The 
Jdngdom  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  Zulucratic  system,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  caUedy  are  both  things  of  the  present  century.  Two  books, 
at  least,  have  been  written — one  by  a  missionaiy  officer.  Captain 
Gardiner,  the  other  by  a  trading  adventurer,  Nathaniel  Isaacs, 
in  which  the  story  of  Chaka,  and  of  Chaka*s  successor,  Dungaan, 
has  been  told ;  and  various  colonial  documents  of  official  autho- 
rity substantiate  the  account  from  point  to  point.  The  power  and 
the  cruelty  of  Chalja  reached  their  climax  about  1827,  when  a 
catastrophe  took  place  which,  had  it  been  generally  known,  would 
have  shocked  the  civilized  world.  But  only  a  few,  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  white  men  were  scattered  through  the  country,  at  the 
time,  without  the  means  of  any  communication  with  their  coun- 
trymen for  lengthened  periods,  and  the  fuueral  rites  of  Umnante 
passed  unheeded  by  the  world. 

Probably  about  the  begmning  of  the  present  century,  a  Kaffir 
tribe  made  its  way  fiom  the  sea-coast  inwardly,  to  a  lange  of 
country  lying  to  ue  north-east  of  Natal,  wbm  it  settled,  ex- 
terminath^g  we  races  whom  it  found  in  possession,  and  spread- 
ing terror  at  the  name  of  Zulu — ^the  denommation  both  of  the  chief 
and  the  tribe.  The  wars  of  these  people  were,  from  their  earliest 
days,  wars  of  extermination — their  domestic  system  one  of  relent- 
less despotism.  As  the  king  possessed  unbridled  powers  of  life 
and  death  over  his  subjects,  so  did  each  head  of  a  family  over  hb 
wives  and  concubines,  of  which  he  kept  as  many  as  he  could,  or 
as  he  chose.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Chaka  to  carry  these 
laws  out  in  their  utmost  severity,  and  to  enact  others  which 
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doubled  the  horrors  of  the  system  of  his  ancestOfl^actually  im 
posing  the  punishment  of  death  upon  such  violalon  of  his  conrtlj 
etiqiiette  as  happened  aecidentallj  to  coagh,  sneeze,  spit,  or  nudte 
any  nnaeemly  notee  before  bis  delicatelj-nerred  majesty.  Cbaka 
was  descended  firom  the  founder  of  the  tribe  Znln^  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiimOy  were  equally  renowned  for  cruelty  and  desperate 
courage — but  to  both  these  qualities,  in  their  greatest  extreme^ 
Chaka  united  boundless  ambition,  and,  for  his  position,  a  remark- 
able de^e  of  military  genius.  It  may,  therefore,bc  imagined,  that 
Essenzmgercona,  the  father  of  Chaka,  looked  with  g^at  alarm 
upon  the  progress  of  bis  liopeful  son.  And  as  it  was  the  old  law 
of  the  Zulus,  as  soon  as  the  reigning  monarch  gave  symptoms 
of  age — as  soon,  indeed,  as  tlie  fii'st  grey  heirs,  or  the  first 
wrinkles  began  to  appear — thai  the  heir-apparent  should  murder 
his  nearest  relative  with  all  his  friends  of  the  same  standing, 
and,  after  more  or  less  fighting,  seize  upon  the  throne — it  may  . 
be  imagined  that  Essenzingercona  looked  with  more  than  usual 
terror  on  the  energetic  Chaka,  and  proceeded  to  take  measures  for 
reversing  the  usual  constitutional  arrangement.  Cbaka,  having 
good  spies  abroad,  fled  with  a  yonnger  brother  to  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  receiTed,  and  with  wiiom  they 
remained  until  the  death  of  the  old  king,  and  the  accession  of 
another  of  Chaka*s  brothers.  The  new  monarch,  Chaka  deter- 
mined to  defeat,  and  assert  his  own  claim  to  the  throne.  His 
friends  and  patrons,  the  UmCatwas  tribe,  equipped  an  army  to 
help  him,  and  the  forces  in  their  war-dresses — of  tigers*  tails 
round  their  necks,  otter-skin  caps,  and  bullocks*  tails  round  their 
limbs — eacbwith  a  shield  of  bullock's  hide  stiffened,  and  calcu- 
lated for  carrying,  suspended  on  inside  brackets,  hall"  a  dozen  or 
more  assegais — moved  against  each  other.  Chaka  and  his  Uni- 
tatwas  were  signally  beaten  by  the  Zulus,  who  had  been  well 
disciplined  by  his  father,  and  the  whole  party  retired  in  disgrace. 
The  ambitious  temper  of  Chaka,  however,  soon  set  him  on  other 
schemes.  Pretending  to  be  sick,  and  then  having  it  reported  that 
he  was  dead,  his  brother  proceeded  penitently  to  the  capital 
city,  or  kraal  of  Zulu,  and  made  a  hamUe  apology  for  his  re- 
befiion,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  once  more  taken  into 
fiiTonr,  and  admitted  into  the  close  intimacy  of  the  king.  The 
hypocrite  soon  ibund  means  to  communicate  with  Chaka,  and 
Cbaka  was  soon  hovering  about  the  court  in  disguise.  The  con- 
spurators  watched  their  time.  The  foigiven  brother  struck  the 
king  when  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  gave  the  signal.  Instantly 
Chaka  rushed  to  his  aid,  and  the  business  was  speedily  accom-^ 
plished  —  the  principal  murderer  immediately  proclaiming  his 
right  to  the  throne.  For  this  purpose,  Chaka  had  certain  advan- 
tages  of  birth.  The  event  happened  during  a  storm,  and  the  peo- 
ple believed  that  all  sorts  of  signs,  symbols,  and  portents  had 
accompanied  it.  Besides,  there  were  some  untoward,  or  anoma- 
lous circumstances — or  such  in  Zulu  eyes — all  of  which  combined, 
induced  the  people  to  believe  that  a  child  had  been  born  of  super- 
natural qualities,  and  to  pay  it  particular  honours.  As  Chaka 
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giew  up,  he  soon  acquired  wit  eiUNlgh  to  encourage  this  idea, 
and  bebaTcd  so  as  to  foster  it  in  the  minds  of  all  about  him.  He 
now  experienced  its  benefit,  and  asserting  liis  spiritual  as  well  as 
his  temporal  claims,  found  numerous  adherents.  To  murder  as 
many  as  he  could  catch  of  his  brother's  particular  friends  and 
councillors  was  Chaka's  first  proceeding,  both  to  secure  himself 
the  more,  and  to  impress  the  nation  with  a  sense  of  the  energetic 
policy  which  was  his  full  intention.  His  next  exploit—possibly 
by  way  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  the  tribe  who  had  so  kindly 
sheltered  his  brother  and  himself,  and  shed  their  blood  for  the 
recovery  of  his  thfone— was  to  aHaek  tbem^  to  extenuinate  more 
than  one  half  of  the  xace,  and  to  force  the  raat  to  join  his  people 
and  acknowledge  his  power.  Tnbe  after  tribe  then  fell  beneath 
his  arms  in  rapid  succession,  nntQ  Chaka  had  obtained  what  in 
Europe  would  have  been  an  independent  territory.  All  the  plun- 
der, of  conrscy  was  his.  The  wealth  of  cattle— the  Zulu's  treasure, 
the  young  women,  whom  he  could  sell,  aod  whose  progeny  he 
could  sell  for  cattle,  the  wild  beast  furs,  the  elephant,  and  finer 
still,  the  hippopotamus,  ivory — from  all  these  things  Chaka  heaped 
up  enormous  treasures,  and  built  five  or  six  palaces,  in  each  of 
which  he  kept  as  many  hundred  concubines,  who,  it  was  remarked, 
never  produced  any  progeny  other  than  girls,  Chaka  assigning  as 
the  reason  the  superstitious  circumstances  connected  with  his 
own  birth.  A  more  practical  view  may  be  probably  suggested 
by  the  incredulous. 

Chaka  having  now  to  govern,  lor  him,  an  iunnense  empire,  set 
himself  steadily  to  discipline  his  army.   His  system  partook  of  se- 
veral ingenious  principles,  physical  and  moral.   In  th«  first  place, 
he  impressed  it  upon  his  fighting  men,  that  if  Uiey  valued  their 
lives,  their  only  chance  was  to  take  those  of  their  enemies.  That 
if  they  ran  away,  they  would  be  killed  to  a  fiur  greater  certainty 
than  if  they  stood  and  fought  boldly.   That  every  regiment  which 
as  a  general  body  was  worsted, should  suffer  death  in  its  totality, 
and  that  if  any  soldier  lost  his  assegai,  he  should  be  stabbed  by 
his  comrades.  The  consequences  of  this  system  of  mcrale  was 
of  course  to  make  men,  whether  they  had  courage  or  no,  fight 
like  demons  for  the  mere  preservation  of  their  own  lives.  Chaka 
had  so  ordered  it  that  a  chance  was  all  they  had,  and  that  chance 
could  only  be  attained,  by  standing  their  ground,  and  using  their 
assej^ais  like  maniacs.    Before  the  days  of  Chaka,  these  weapons, 
which  are  very  sharply  ground,  and  very  finely  poised,  were  used  as 
javelins,  and  as  such  frequently  lost,  being  indeed  sometinies  carrie<l 
ofT  in  the  bodies  of  the  persons  wounded.    Chaka,  with  his  usual 
acuicuess,  investigated  this  subject,  and  after  trying  actual  experi- 
ments with  his  own  troops,  partly  armed  with  one  assegai  to  use  as  a 
spear,  partly  with  a  dosen  to  use  as  javelins,  he  found  that  the  one 
carried  spear  was  far  superior  to  the  twelve  darted,  lo  that,  for  the 
foture,  all  the  Zulu  soldiers  were  armed  only  with  spears,  shieldsi 
and  knob-kerries,  a  weapon  like  a  life-preserver,  and  used  for  close 
combat  With  these  troops  so  disciplined  and  moralized — or  rather 
demoralised,  Chaka  had  no  need  to  fear  any  enemy :  but  he  went 
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further  still.    Besides  his  ordinary  soldiers,  Chaka  organized  a 

special  body  of  "  warriors,"  who  were  what  Napoleon  would  have 
called  regiments  of  elite.  These  men  were  trained  from  their 
youth  to  think  of  nothing,  and  practise  notliing  but  lighting  and 
bloodshed.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry,  or  to  contract  liny 
female  acquaintance,  for  fear  of  their  becoming  involved  in  any- 
thing like  human  ties.  They  were  daily  exercised  in  every  pur- 
suit likely  to  increase  strength  and  activity,  and  were  fed  on 
nothing  iHit  beef,  under  the  idea  of  iU  making  them  more  brutal 
and  ferocioue. 

These  mea  vera  trained. to  aa  obedience  which  made  them 
machinery*  A  look  from  the  King,  and  a  warrior  ran  his  comrade 
through  the  back ;  a  word  and  a  «gn  when  his  majesty  walkml 
abroad,  and  a  father  was  obliged  to  massacre  his  son,  or  a  son  hia 

father,  the  perpetrator  bnng  himself  destroyed  if  he  showed  the 
slightest  sign  of  feeling  or  flinching.  When  any  friend  of  the 
Kin^'  died,  the  people  were  summoned  to  weep  round  the  palace, 
and  if  any  were  unable  to  squeeze  out  a  tear,  the  "warriors" 
rushed  upon  them,  and  either  with  knob  kerries  or  assegais — both, 
by  the  way,  the  I^utch  names  Ibr  the  weapons — murdered  them. 

The  country  at  largo  was  ruled  upon  the  same  universal  ])rin- 
ciple  of  death,  death,  death  !    Lying,  on  any  evidence  or  no  evi- 
dence, was  death.    Theft,  the  same.    Speaking  ill  of  the  King, 
the  same,  witli  many  other  still  smaller  ofl'ences,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  King,  as  a  matter  of  course.    Each  large  kraal  had  a  chief 
or  indoona.    If  this  man  offended  the  King,  not  only  he,  but  the 
wbole  kraal  sofiered,  save,  indeed,  those  who  could  find  leluge  in 
the  woods  or  the  swamps.   An  accusation  of  sorcenr  was  speedy 
death  in  Zulu.  As  every  disease  was  held  to  be  the  eflfoct  of  a 
charm  applied  by  an    Umtuigartie,**  or  evil-wisher,  and  every 
death  other  than  from  violence  was  esteemed  unnatoxal,  the  Imy- 
angars,**  or  discoverers  of  charms  and  their  employers,  had  often 
enough  to  do.   These  wretches  resembled  our  own  witch-finders 
of  days  gone  by,  in  the  respect  that  they  accused  of  sorcery  pre- 
cisely anybody  they  liked,  or  anybody  they  might  be  bribed  to. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  was  different,  consisting  in 
smelling  all  around  the  locality  supposed  to  be  infected.  This 
smelling  process  was  carried  on,  and  is  indeed  yet  carried  on, 
through  a  series  of  the  most  frantic  jumpings,  bowlings,  and  con- 
tortions of  the  hands,  face,  and  limbs,  which  increase  in  velie- 
mencc  as  the  Imyangar  declares  that  the  scent  gets  warmer,  and 
all  the  kraal  rings  to  the  responsive  yelling  of  the  assembled  in- 
habitants ;  until  gradually  working  himself  up  to  a  frenzy,  the 
witch-catcher,  perspiring  at  every  pore,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
ibmning  mouth,  ana  limbs  reeling  from  mingled  excitement  and 
filtigue,  swoops  upon  some  unforianate  being,  whom  he  selects 
and  denounces  as  a  sorcerer.  Instantly,  and  without  requiring 
the  least  tittle  of  proof,  the  crowd  close  round  the  denounced 
person,  and  in  a  moment  he  has  paid  the  focfeit  of  his  supposed 
oiiences. 

Nearly  the  same  power  was  possessed  by  the  husbands  over 
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ibeir  wives.  The  hoasebold  was  a  minor  Znlncncy ;  women  Iiare 
come  to  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  settlers  in  Natal  and 
Zulu,  and  entreated  them  to  mre  their  lives^ss  their  husbands  had 
appointed  them  to  come  to  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  hour  for 

tne ^purpose  of  being  murdered.  A  handful  of  snuff,  or  a  roll  of 
tobacco,  or  a  few  beads,  however,  generally  settled  the  matter; 
but  as  soon  as  a  wife  becomes  too  old  to  bear  further  progenv, 
her  fate  is  sealed.  It  is  sometimes  the  same,  too,  with  the  old 
men  ;  Chaka  actually  held  an  old  man  massacre,  in  which  a  mise- 
rable quantity  of  blood  was  shed,  and  the  locality  of  which  is  still 
called  "  old  man's  picking  place."  Chaka  justified  himself  for 
this  to  an  English  traveller  by  insisting  on  the  uselessness  of  sup- 
porting people  who  were  too  weak  and  old,  not  only  to  fight,  but 
to  work.  Both  extremes  of  tlie  age  of  the  male,  seem  in  Zulu  in 
nearly  equal  danger,  as  male  children  are  often  made  away  with, 
the  parents  preferring  to  rear  the  females,  from  whom,  by  the  time 
they  attain  uie  age  of  fonrteeni  the^  can  accnmdate  great  herds 
of  cattle  by  selling  the  young  ladies  for  from  six  to  ten  cows  a 
piece,  for  slaves  or  wives ;  c'est  igal. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  Chaka,  amid  all  his  mnrderings,  was 
A  great  encourager  o{fite9  and  popular  amusements— of  which 
singing  and  dancing  were  the  principal  features.  Great  gather- 
ings of  the  people  for  these  purposes,  from  time  to  time,  took 
place.  Chaka  himself  was  the  poet,  and  shouted  out  the  son?s, 
clad  in  his  dancing-dress,  in  which  he  afterwards  capered  a  series 
of  pas  seals  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  spectators.  It 
is  true  that  any  one  who  did  not  applaud  would  have  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  an  assegai  through  his  body,  but  this  only  made  the 
assemblage  the  more  admiringly  demonstrative.  Chaka  was  very 
particular  in  composing  new  songs  every  year — the  grand  annual 
occasion  being  what  we  may  call  the  harvest-home  —  the  first 
fruits  of  the  season  being  brought  to  the  palace,  where  the  king^ 
performed  some  ridiculous  ceremonies,  running  and  leaping  about, 
and  then,  after  eating  a  mouthful  of  the  new  com,  tossing  a  cala- 
bash  among  the  people  as  a  signsl  that  they  might  eat  also.  To 
eat  before  was  death. 

Like  other  great  potentates,  Chaka  maintained  a  system  of 
tfi|itoftft<i^,  particularly  in  the  army,  of  the  disaffection  of  which  he 
was  naturally  highly  jealous.  When  a  marauding  expedition  was 
sent  forth,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  tell  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  warriors,  diflerent  stories  as  to  their 
route,  reuniting  them  at  one  point,  known  only  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  The  supposed  supernatural  powers  of  Chaka,  however, 
were,  after  all,  his  main  resource  and  his  main  safeguard.  He 
concocted  a  diary  of  the  periodical  visions  which  he  received 
from  the  spirit  of  Umbeah,  an  old  Zulu  chief  greatly  renowned 
for  his  wisaom,  and  always  insisted  that  he  governed  Zulu  through 
the  wisdom  of  the  said  Umbeah.  All  this  the  nation  impliciUy 
credited.  In  fact,  it  was  the  onl^  religion  they  had  to  believe, 
and  when  the  king  announced  a  vision  of  Umbeah,  a  vast  multi- 
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tude  assembled  round  the  palace,  and  lie  told  them  whatever 
cock-and-bullism  he  chose  to  invent. 

These  gliost-stories  he  supported  by  schemes  of  mystification 
very  cunningly  made  up.  For  example,  a  woman  came  to  the 
palace  and  reported  that  the  night  before  a  lion  had  entered  her 
hut  and  taken  her  husband  from  her  side,  without  apparently 
doing  him  any  further  injury.  Cbaka,  upon  this,  ordered  great 
aearch  to  be  made  for  this  good-natured  lion,  and  sent  forth  hia 
best  hunters  to  capture  it  Neither  lion  nor  man,  hotrever,  were 
found  until  about  ihree  months  afterwards^  when  the  man  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  in  the  midst  oi  Chaka*s  warriors  npon 
a  festival-day,  and  being  brought  before  the  sowereign,  told  a  long 
atoxy  of  how  he  had  been  conveyed  under  ground  to  a  region 
where  there  were  plenty  of  cows  and  beautiful  girls,  and  where 
the  good  Zulus  who  fell  bravely  in  batde  went,  and  where  he  had 
seen  Umbeab,  who  charged  him  to  communicate  to  the  people 
that  all  tliat  Chaka  had  told  them  concerning  his  visions  was 
quite  true,  and  that  tliey  were  in  future  to  believe  everything 
Chaka  said.  The  king,  after  pretending  great  edification  at  this 
statement,  had  the  man  taken  with  signal  honours  to  his  palace, 
where  he  remained,  until  proceeding  one  day  into  the  woods,  he 
never  returned.  Chaka  gave  out  that  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
leopard,  and  amused  his  warriors  by  sending  them  to  hunt  down 
all  the  beasts  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  1827  of  the  massacre  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Umnanty.  This  woman  had  been  the 
wife  of  Chaka^a  £uher,  Essenzingercona,  and  was  Chaha*s  mother. 
Her  hodiand  had  sent  her  away  for  infidelity,  and  for  some  time 
she  had  lived  in  adultery,  but  ultimately  retired  into  solitude,  in 
which  she  died.  After  the  event  had  been  announced  tn  Chaha^ 
he  did  not  speak  for  a  week,  but  lay  silent  at  the  door  of  his  palace. 
He  then  roused  himself,  entered  it,  and  sent  for  two  or  three  of  hia 
eldest  counsellors  and  most  trusted  indoonas.  After  long  delibera- 
tion, orders  were  issued  for  a  general  mourning-match ;  those  who 
did  not  make  their  appearance,  or  wlio  could  not  weep,  were  to  suffer 
death.  Upon  these  grounds  commenced  as  atrocious  a  massacre 
as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  The  "warriors"  went  in  bands 
around  the  country,  burning  the  kraals  and  slaughtering  their 
inhabitants  for  disobeying  the  king's  commands  —  commands 
which  the  poor  wretches  had  never  heard  of — Chaka's  real  object 
being  the  institution  of  a  species  of  holocaust  for  his  mother's 
manes,  and  those  who  came  to  mourn  fiured  by  himdreds  like 
.  those  who  nominally  disobeyed  the  summons.  Crowds,  too, 
were  led  up  to  the  gmve  and  slanghtezed  around  it,  whOe  ten 
young  viigms  were  burned  alive  to  join  Umnanty  as  her  hand* 
maida  in  the  land  of  Umbeah.  Eveiy  night  during  Ae  conti* 
nuance  of  the  massacre,  which  lasted,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree^ 
for  a  fortnight,  Chaka  danced  and  sung  before  the  people  as 
part  of  the  ceremonial  paid  to  his  mother's  spirit. 

After  this  glut  of  blood  and  desolation,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  pause  of  satiety  in  Chaka'a  career,  and  the  murden  com* 
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mitted  were  only  those  which  the  tyrant  believed  necessary  for 
liis  own  preservation,  the  indoonas  and  counsellors,  who  had 
influence  with  the  people.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured 
to  cultivate,  as  much  as  pos^^ible,  the  friendship  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  traders,  and  was  particulaify  pleased  wfaen  pmants  were 
sent  IniD,  as  h  was  consideied  politic  to  do  by  tlie  Cape  GoTem* 
ment.  Red  cloth  always  dehghted  lum,  and  one  magnificent 
led  cloak,  whicb,  however,  was  described  by  an  English  spectator 
as  mere  scarlet  serge,  he  made  an  attendant  wear  and  walk  before 
htm  in  it,  so  that  he  might  contemplate  all  its  beauties.  Chaka 
was  dreadfully  alarmed  the  first  time  he  saw  his  face  in  a  mirror, 
and  was  with  difficulty  assured  that  it  was  simply  a  reflection  like 
those  in  water.  On  understanding  this,  he  ordered  the  glass  to 
be  brought  out  in  public,  and  vapoured  and  danced  before  it. 
The  Zulus  were  struck  dumb  at  this  exhibition  of  the  courage  of 
their  king  in  venturing  to  confront  his  own  spirit^  and  his  reputa- 
tion increased  accordingly. 

But  the  mirror  began  to  reveal  to  Chaka  disa«;reeablo  triifhs. 
Grey  bristles  began  to  mingle  in  the  fantastic  coijf'nro  of  a  Zulu 
monarch  witli  the  black,  and  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  lives,  now 
began  to  tremble  for  his  own,  gradually  working  himself  into  a 
State  of  nerroiis  terror  which  haunted  his  very  soul.  He  had  still 
sereral  brothers  living,  for  the  male  offspring  of  his  father  had 
been  something  astonishmg,  and  two  of  these,  Dingaan  and 
Unslnmganii,  excited  his  particular  apprehensions.  Still  he  con- 
tinued, by  obserring  all  sorts  of  precautions,  to  hope  for  the  best. 
He  had  heard  from  an  English  trader  of  hair^dye,  and  he  became 
firantically  eager  to  procure  it,  offering  in  secret  great  amounts 
in  cattle  for  this  precious  agent,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
charm.  Unfortunately  Chaka,  however,  failed  in  all  his  endeavours 
to  procure  the  blackening  liquid.  Tliere  appears  to  have  been 
some  mistake  coustaiitly  r.iadr  about  it,  and  the  primitive  perru- 
quit  rs  of  the  Cape  Colony  deluged  the  monarch  with  oils,  poma- 
tum, and  all  soils  of  specifics  for  making  the  hair  grow,  but 
not  for  making  it  black,  until  at  length  Chaka  got  so  much  out  of 
humour  upon  the  subject,  and  on  others,  that  he  began  to  re- 
sume his  old  blood-shedding  propensities.  His  fate  was  now 
soon  decided  on.  One  day,  sitting  before  his  palace,  admiring 
his  herds  of  cattle  bemg  driven  in  feview  before  him,  a  man 
who  had  been  Ins  own  servant,  and  who  had  been  loitering  about 
with  a  spear  such  as  cattle  were  killed  with,  suddenly  stepped  up 
to  the  king  and  threatened  him  with  the  weapon,  while  the  two 
brothers,  Dangaan  and  Unslmngami,  came  behind  and  stabbed  . 
him.  The  unhappy  wretch  fell,  then  rose,  made  some  attempt  to 
ran,  and  was  again  pierced  throt^h  by  the  servant,  on  which  he 
fell  again  and  expired,  muttering  something  about  being  allowed 
to  live  to  be  his  brother's  servant. 

So  difHl,  then,  the  greatest  shedder  of  blood  in  wantonness  of 
whom  we  really  have  any  record,  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
What  horrors  of  the  same  sort  may  exist  in  the  unexplored  dis- 
tricts of  Central  Africa  we  know  not  i  but  from  all  we  do  know  of 
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the  fierce  character  of  the  general  sonthern  laces  of  Afnca,  the 
Kaffirs  in  all  their  modi ficatkms,  the  Bushaieii^  and  the  strange  di- 
minutive tribe,  the  Earthmen,  now  dying  away— from  the  atrocities 
also  which  we  are  but  too  well  aware  were  perpetrated  upon  our  own 
unfortunate  soldiers  whom  the  Kaffirs  captured,  we  may  conceive 
almost  aiiv  amount  of  crucltv  and  recklessnes^s  of  life,  'llie  rule 
of  Chaka,  over  the  Zulus  was  no  doubt  an  excei)tional  case,  lie 
was  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  courage,  cnerg}',  ferocity,  and 
wantonness  of  life.  The  thirst  for  blood,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  an  liereditar}'  ])ropensity  in  the  family,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Chaka,  developed  into  an  intense  monomania  by  the  force  and 
energy  of  his  general  mental  characteristics,  produced  this  mon- 
strous character,  whose  caxeer  we  hare  just  sketched,  and  which, 
however  it  may  horrify,  may  be  depended  on  as  being  strictly 
and  fiteraUy  trae. 

We  may  add  that  Dangaan  succeeded  CThaka,  and  turned  oat  a 
modified  e£tion  of  his  brother.  He  was  also  murdered,  but  not 
by  any  of  his  own  family.  The  present  king,  Panda,  is  still  a 
brother  of  this  seemingly  inexhanstible  household.  He  has,  how- 
ever, alter(  fl  all  Chaka  and  Dangaan's  barbarous  laws,  encourages 
trade,  and  has  been,  as  yet,  a  fiuthiul  ally  of  the  hiatal  Gro? emment. 


PRACTICAL  JOKKS. 

BY  MBS  MOO  DIE. 

Tims  are  numbem  of  teetioiis  and  well  meaning  people,  who 
delight  in  practical  jokes — who  would  think  themselves  highly 
insulted  if  yon  were  to  say  one  word  against  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment.  Yet  a  more  pemicioos  or  cruel  method  of  entertainment 

can  scarcely  be  imagined.  All  practical  jokes  have  a  malickm 
tendency ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  truly  benevolent  person 
to  receive  any  pleasure  from  them.  The  laugh  is  always  raised  at 
the  expense  of  another  ;  and  the  feelings  of  those  up(m  whom 
such  jokes  are  perpetrated  are  never  once  taken  into  consideration, 
by  the  perpetrator.  The  more  they  are  annoyed  or  wounded  the 
greater  the  fun.  Some  of  the  most  cruel  things  have  been  done 
under  the  cover  of  a  joke;  and  some  of  the  most  dreadful  acci- 
dents have  occurred  from  the  indulgence  of  this  ill-natured  pro- 
pensity. It  is  my  intention  to  illustrate  this  subject  iairly,  by 
giving  instances  of  the  grave  and  gay,  the  humorous  and  the 
tenrible,  that  hare  come  wnder  my  own  observation,  or  hare  been 
told  to  me  by  persons  whose  veracity  was  nnqoestionable. 

I  will  commence  my  task  with  a  true,  bat  very  sad  tale,  which 
I  had  from  the  lips  of  a  dear  and  venerated  relative,  who  was 
unfortunately,  and  to  his  everiaeting  regret,  an  actor  in  the 
tragedy. 
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In  the  town  in  which  my  friend  was  born  and  brought  up,  and 
which  has  since  merged  into  a  portion  of  the  vast  metropolis 
of  Britain,  a  few  young  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves at  school,  and  were  now  engaged  in  acquiring  various  pro- 
fessions, formed  themselves  into  a  literary  association,  which  met 
twice  a  week  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 

This  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  debating  societf,  in  wfaich  scientific 
sulnects  were  given  for  discussion^  on  which  papers  were  written, 
and  speeches  made,  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  olgect  in  view, 
self-culture,  and  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  No  drink* 
ing  or  smoking  was  allowed  in  the  club,  ana  quarrelsome  members 
were  subject  to  a  forfeit  on  the  first  offence,  and  expelled  if  they 
continued  refractory. 

As  the  society  was  instituted  with  a  view  to  mutual  benefit,  and 
the  members  were  all  friends  and  schoolmates,  their  meetings  were 
both  harmonious  and  instructive. 

In  this  society,  said  my  old  friend,  I  perfected  myself  in 
mathematics,  and  learned  navigation  and  trigonometry,  and  this 
was  chiefly  to  keep  on  an  equal  footing  with  my  two  friends,  John 
and  William  W — ,  who  both  afterwards  became  admirals  in  the 
British  navy.  My  brother,  the  two  W — 's,  and  two  fine  lads  of 
the  name  of  Hosier,  the  sons  of  a  widowed  lady,  and  great  favour- 
ites with  us  all,  belonged  to  my  class. 

One  night,  our  subject  had  been  the  belief  in  ghosts ;  tliat  it 
had^  existed  in  all  ages,  and  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Saviour  himself.  ^  I  am  not  a  spuit.'*  This  led  to  a  long  discus- 
sion. Some  of  us  allowed  die  possibility  of  supernatural  agency, 
others  turned  it  into  ridicule,  and  rejected  it  as  unworthy  the  be- 
lief of  a  rational  creature.  Edward,  the  elder  of  the  two  Rosiers, 
declared  his  scepticism  in  such  decided  terms,  that  John  W — , 
who  had  frankly  confessed  his  belief  in  ghosts,  asked  him  abruptly. 

How  he  would  like  to  spend  a  night  alone  in  a  church  r " 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  If  I 
found  it  disagreeable,  it  would  not  be  the  ghosts  that  would  trou- 
ble me.** 

"  Edward,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  think  your  courage  would  fail 
you,  when  it  came  to  the  trial ;  for  independently  of  all  superstitious 
dread,  the  loneliness  of  the  place  and  hour,  connected  with  other 
circumstances,  of  a  mysterious  and  awful  nature,  that  cling  about 
an  ancient  religious  edifice,  would  be  enough  to  dauut  a  bolder 
spirit  than  prours.  I  am  not  a  coward,  as  you  all  know ;  but  I 
would  not  bke  to  trust  myself  alone  in  such  a  place.  It  is  not 
ghosts  that  I  fear,  but  my  imagination  is  so  fertile  it  might  conjure 
up  phantoms  still  more  tenific.** 

Ah !  we  know  how  nervous  you  are,  S— said  Edward,  with 
a  smile ;  but  try  me,  that  is  all  I  request,  and  if  I  turn  coward, 
twit  me  with  it  ever  after.** 

And  when  will  yon  make  the  experiment?''  we  all  asked  in  a 
breath. 

"  To-morrow  night,  if  you  please.** 
And  in  what  church  ?** 
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Old  Lambeth.** 

"  You  hare  made  a  bad  choice,**  said  my  friend.  It  ia  a  solemn 
awful  place,  and  looks  like  Ihe  baoDt  of  all  the  ghosts  nnce  the 

time  of  Uie  Conquest.** 

*Mt  is  ray  native  church,"*  said  he  graTelj.  "  I  was  baptized 
there,  and  I  love  the  venerable  pile.'* 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  your  own  choice ;  but  it  would  not 
be  ours,''  said  his  comrades.  ''And  uow  for  arrangements,  how 
is  it  to  be  ordered  .^** 

**  I  know  the  sexton,**  said  Edward  ;  "  he  will  give  me  tlie  key. 
I  shall  choose  the  belfry  for  my  watch.  I  don't  mean  the  chamber 
of  the  bell,  but  that  portion  of  the  church  that  is  situated  directly 
under  it.  You  must  allow  me,  gentlemen,  a  small  table,  a  stool, 
a  book,  and  four  wax  candles.  The  ehnreh  is  so  lam  that  I 
should  be  fancying  all  sorts  of  things  without  soffident  light.  If 
danger  exists,  I  should  like  to  confront  it  like  a  man,  and  not  be 
fighting  with  my  own  shadow  in  the  daifc.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  presume  my  watch  will  end,  as  you  well  know  that  all 
ghosts  vanish  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock.** 

There  was  something  in  this  speech,  said  my  old  fnend; 
that  led  me,  and  his  brother,  Henry  Rosier,  to  suspect  that  our 
hero  was  not  quite  so  brave  as  he  wished  us  to  think  him.  We 
exchanged  glances.  Henry  smiled,  and  looked  down,  but  we 
forbore  to  comiiumicate  our  thoughts  on  the  suhject. 

Every  one  present  agreed  to  Edward's  request,  and  we  pro- 
mised to  arrange  everything  according  to  his  wishes.  The  table, 
tlie  book — which, by  the  way,  was  Dr.  Young's  "Night  Thoughts" — 
and  the  caudles,  were  to  be  ready  by  ten  o'clock  the  lullowing 
night,  and  he  was  to  meet  us  in  th«  porch  of  the  old  church, 
where  we  were  to  see  him  duly  installed,  and  then  take  our 
leave. 

Soon  after,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  Rosters  had  shaken 
hands  with  us  to  part  for  the  night ;  for  their  path  home  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction,  when  Henry  lingered  a  moment  behind,  and 
whispered  to  me, 

Tom,  we  must  play  Ned  a  trick;  I  have  got  a  famous  plan  in 
my  head.   You  shall  bear  it  to-morrow."* 

Henr>'  Rosier  was  a  lively  rattle-brained  fellow.  Clever 
enough,  but  too  volatile  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents.  He  was 
always  up  to  all  sorts  of  fun,  and  was  tlie  instigator  of  every  mis- 
chievous prank  in  the  town.  There  was  not  one  of  us  on  whom 
he  had  not  played  off'  some  practical  joke  ;  but  his  wit  and  good- 
humour  made  him  a  favourite  with  all.  His  brother  and  Henry 
were  the  most  attached  of  friends,  though  no  two  people  could  be 
more  unlike  in  character.  Edward  was  grave,  serene,  and  thoughtful. 
His  inclinations  led  him  to  the  pulpit,  aud  among  his  young 
associates,  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  parson.  Henry  had 
detormmed  already  on  being  a  soldier,  and  considered  it  no 
small  honoor  to  the  fiunily,  m$  fiither  having  died  upon  the  battle- 
field. 

Early  the  next  monung  Henry  came  to  me,  and  after  lau|^* 
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ing  reiy  heartily,  disclosed  his  plan ;  which  appeared  so  hrno* 
cent,  that  not  only  the  two  W — a»  Imt  sijr  bvother  «ad  myself, 

entered  into  it  heart  and  soul. 

Ah  1  His  a  glorious  tricky"  he  said,  rubbing  hie  handa;  ami 

it  cannot  fail  to  give  him  a  glnff.    For,  between  ourselves,  I 
donH  think  the  fellow  is  so  brave  as  he  pretonds  to  be — at  any 
rate,  this  will  put  his  courage  to  the  proo^ — will  frighten  him  out 
of  his  wits,  and  give  us  all  a  good  laugh." 
"  But  how  will  you  manage  it?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  !  the  simplest  way  in  the  world.  I  will  go  to  Jones  the 
tallow-ehandler  and  get  him  lo  cast  us  four  large  wax  candles, 
leaving  a  hollow  tube  filled  with  gunpowder,  just  in  tho  centre  of 
the  candle,  at  the  distance  which  he  supposes  it  will  take  for  the 
candle  to  bum  down  to  by  the  witching  hour  of  night.  When  the 
flame  reaehea  Ae  gunpowder,  the  candlea  will  he  extinguished 
isiAk  9,  horrible  explosion,  and  such  an  hifenial  smell  of  brim- 
stone, that  poor  Ned  wiU  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Old 
Nick  himself  pnfied  them  out." 

We  all  laughed  at  the  whimsical  idea,  and  complimented  Henry 
on  his  ingenuity;  while  he,  quite  beside  himself,  clapped  his 
hands  and  cut  a  thousand  fantastic  antics. 

"  It  will  be  capital  sport !"  he  cried.  "  We  will  all  watch  in 
the  porch  ;  T  long  to  see  the  grave  face  that  our  dear  philosopher 
will  make,  when  whiz — whiz — whiz,  out  go  all  the  candles.  I 
think  it  will  be  his  last  night  alone  in  a  church." 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  was  ready,  and  we  accom- 
panied Ned  witli  lanterns,  for  ii  was  a  very  dark  October  night, 
to  the  venerable  old  pile.  The  church  loomed  through  the  fog 
like  the  ghost  of  the  vanished  age  that  had  witnessed  its  pristine 
glory.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe, 
continued  my  friend,  that  I  unlocked  the  massive  door,  and  we 
found  ounelves  standing  within  the  ancient  place  of  worship. 

Edmund  stepped  briskly  forward,  and  placed  hn  little  table 
beneath  the  belnry,  which  commanded  a  view  up  the  main  aisle ; 
and,  lighting  his  treacherous  candles,  took  his  seat,  and  in  a  gay 
tone  bade  us  all  good-night. 

Edmund,''  said  I,  gire  over  this  fiolic.  Perhaps  yon  wiU 
repent  your  obstinacy  when  you  find  yourself  all  alone." 

"  You  must  think  that  I  am  troubled  with  a  bad  conscience," 
said  he,  "  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  my  own  company.  I  assure 
yoti,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  leel  quite  happy,  and  wish  you  all 
heartily  away." 

We,  laughing,  withdrew,  but  only  to  the  jwrch  of  the  church, 
leaving  ilie  door  ajar,  so  that  we  could  watch  him  unseen,  and 
enjoy  liis  astonishment  when  the  lights  went  out. 

**  The  church  clock  struck  eleven.  Our  friend  Rosier  con- 
tinued calm  and  serene,  without  lifting  his  eyes  finm  his  book. 
Once  €ir  twice  he  rose  from  bis  teat,  and  took  a  torn  remd  the 
cbnreb,  with  arms  folded,  and  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  devotioiial 
meditation,  which  gave  a  fine  expression  to  his  Tciy  interetthig 
oonrtenonee. 
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**  Ned  is  a  hero  !"  said  l  lciiry  in  a  whisper,  "  I  did  him  injus- 
tice.   But  twelve  o'clock  will  try  his  mettle." 

Edward  sat  down  to  bis  book  again,  and  seemed  so  lost  in  its 
pages,  which  were  new  to  him,  that  he  did  not  again  raise  his 
head  nntil  the  bell  in  the  old  tnnet  above  him  commenced  to  toll 
the  midnight  hoar.  I  thongjit  bis  cheek  looked  paler  than  nsoa], 
but  the  night  was  very  damp  and  cold,  and  the  wind  sobbed  and 
bowled  its  mysterioBS  lullaby  m  the  time-won  tonrets  of  the  old 
grey  tower.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  close  his  vigil,  and  be 
commenced  counting  the  strokea  of  the  bell, — One— two*— 
tbree.**  His  roice  was  drowned  in  a  tumultuous  hurricane  of 
sound.  Simultaneously  the  candles  were  whirled  aloft  in  the 
air ;  and  went  out  amid  a  thundering  din,  and  a  cloud  of  black 
smoke,  which  hid  the  watcher  from  our  sight.  We  all  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laugliter,  which  was  returned  to  us  in  boUovr  tmearthly 
echoes  from  the  long  aisles  of  the  buildiu}^. 

**  Ned,  my  boy  I  bow  are  you.?— has  the  devil  flown  away  with 
you  }^  cned  Henry,  imclosing  the  dark  lantern  aud  rushing  into 
the  church. 

You  may  imagine  oiur  feelings,  when  we  ibond  the  hero  of 
the  night  lying  insensible  npon  the  parementy  and  to  all  appear- 
ance dead. 

One  of  the  party  ran  for  a  coach ;  while  Henry,  ahnoai  beside 
himself  continued  to  chafe  tbe  hands  and  tempM  of  bis  vneon- 
sciona  brother,  and  to  call  upon  him  in  the  most  endearing 
manner  to  look  up — to  answer  bimr-4o  teU  him  thai  be  fargare 
him  for  his  cruel  joke. 

With  bitter  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  melan- 
-  choly  termination  of  our  frolic,  we  lifted  the  body  of  Edward 
into  the  coach,  and  took  him  home  to  his  afflicted  mother. 

Poor  mother  !  I  dare  not  picture  her  grief.  J? or  many  years 
it  was  tbe  most  painful  recollection  of  my  life. 

Edward  Rosier  recovered  to  existence,  but  his  senses  had 
deserted  him  for  ever.  That  fine  intellect,  that  had  been  tbe 
pride  of  his  mother's  heart,  aud  liad  endeared  him  to  us  all,  was 
extinguished  for  ever,  aud  her  adored  boy  was  a  mopiug  idiot 
for  life. 

TluB  oiremistanee  bad  such  an  efiect  upon  the  gay  thougbtleaa 
Henry,  that  be  was  noTer  after  seen  to  smile.  Ibe  comciooa- 
aess  of  bamg  planned  tbe  joke,  preyed  upon  Us  mind  and 
broke  bia  heart  Before  two  yean  bad  paased  away,  those  fine 
lads  and  their  mother  slepi  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  eborcb 
which  had  been  the  theatre  o£  this  fin|^tfel  tngedy. 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TO 

ST.  PETER'S. 

Rbturniiio  to  my  hotels  I  was  caught  by  my  Fiedmontese  doc- 
tor,  and  taken,  a  little  against  my  wUl,  out  not  knowing  where 
else,  to  dine  at  the  table  ttkdie  of  the  Mtnerra,  our  own  being 

only  an  Jiotel  ffantif  where  yon  may  brealvfast  but  cannot  dine. 

The  Minerva  is  a  celebrated  Uii>le  d'hdte,  much  frequented  by 
artists^  being  a  shade  cheaper  than  the  others.  There  was  a  large 
room  crowded  with  hungry  jaws  much  overgrown  with  beard. 
They  kept  us  waiting  a  good  while  after  the  specified  time  before 
the  soup  was  brought  in ;  and  then,  though  we  were  near  the 
fountains  of  that  prefatory  balm  to  hungry  stomachs,  weary  with 
waiting,  which  stood  on  a  table  behind  us,  they  kept  ladling  out 
and  sending  it  smoking  away  to  distant  parts  of  the  room.  After 
asking  a  considerable  number  of  waiters  to  renienibtr  me  now,  if 
ever  they  expected  me  to  remember  them  hereafter,  I  got  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  not  a  plate  of  soup,  but  a  recommendation 
from  a  dimterested  and  philosophical  waiter  to  be  patient  till 
soup  came  to  me,  for  there  were  many  people  who  wanted  soup, 
but  I  should  get  it  in  time. 

I  felt  much  inclined  to  get  up  from  table  and  lead  off  number 
one  and  three  in  his  right  and  left  eye,  but  I  reflected  that  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  he  might  sacrifice  appearances,  and  stick 
me  in  the  back  with  a  carving  knife  before  I  got  through  my  second 
course.  So  I  said  nothing,  and  got  up  and  went  away  to  dine  at 
an  hotel  in  the  Via  Condotti,  where  they  charged  fivepence  more, 
but  where  the  waiters  were  more  accustomed  to  feed  the  hungry 
British  lion.  I  was  not  sorry  that  my  placid  Fiedmontese  had 
patience  to  remain. 

Next  day  1  detennined  to  make  my  way  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
plunged  boldly  into  the  intervening  labyrinth.  Asking  my  way 
diligently,  I  at  last  emerged  upon  the  river,  which  I  passed  by  a 
bridge  closely  lined  with  statues,  opposite  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  from  which  the  bridge  takes  its  name. 

Everybody  has  seen  prints  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  which 
looks  IUeo  the  round  tower  of  Windsor  Castle  microscopically 
magnified,  and  crowned  with  a  small  Tillage  piled  in  a  pyramidu 
group,  with  a  wmsed  archangel  at  the  top. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  road  turns  to  the  left,  skirts 
the  quay,  turns  in  from  it  a  little,  and  enters  the  great  Piazza 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  at  the  end  of  which  you  see  St. 
Peter's  at  full  length,  not  looking  so  big  as  it  is,  because  you 
fancy  yourself  much  nearer  than  you  are,  but  nevertlieless,  "  quite 
calculated  to  strike  one  as  a  considerable  heap  of  building,"  as  I 
heard  a  lady,  conjectured  to  be  from  Philadelphia,  remark  on  the 
spot. 
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The  end  of  the  Piazza  wbere  yoa  enter  it  is  narrower  than  the 
other,  and  of  irregolar  shape,  with  unsymmetrical  buildings,  seem- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  be  pulled  down  and  swept  away. 
There  are  glittering  fountains  on  cither  side  of  a  tall  obelisk  in 
the  middle.  The  end  immediately  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is 
enclosed  between  two  crescent  colonnades,  which,  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, bear  to  the  main  building  about  the  proportion  of  a  fender 
to  a  fire-place ;  but  when  you  approach  one  of  the  pediment- 
topped  portico  extremities,  you  see  that  the  columns  are  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  The  circle  they  almost 
enclose  is  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  yards  across. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  gigantic  sise  of 
St  Petei^s  is  to  stand  close  to  one  of  these  horns  of  the  crescent, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  the  same  sise  at  the  other  end,  to 
see  how  it  conres  away  to  ahnost  nothing  at  the  foot  of  that  great 
mountain  of  architecture. 

The  pavement  of  the  Piazza  rises  in  long  sloping  steps  to  a 
platform  before  the  portico.  The  portico  is  very  large,  and  set  on 
pillars  twelve  feet  thick  and  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  but  it  does  not 
look  large  enough,  and  there  is  a  want  of  depth,  the  pillars  stand- 
ing close  to  the  facade.  While  they  were  about  it  they  might  as 
well  have  made  them  twenty -four  feet  in  diameter,  and  carried 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  /arcade,  for  they  are  of  course  built, 
there  being  no  stones  to  be  ifouud  a  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve 
thick. 

In  fine,  the  outside  of  St.  Peter's  is  very  striking  from  its  size, 
far  more  than  from  any  beauty  or  grandeur  of  design ;  and  the 
husband  of  the  transatlantic  lady,  whom  I  met  again  on  the  plat- 
form, remarked  he  should  expect  it  might  have  been  an  expen« 
slve  job  to  put  up  this^  monument;  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is 
not  a  circumstance  to  it** 

In  the  great  corridor  or  cloister,  which  makes  a  sort  of  Yestibule 
before  the  heavy  oilskin  doors  which  flap  over  the  entrances  of 
the  temple,  there  are  a  quantity  of  pestiferous  guides  who  wish  to 
explain  St.  Peter's  to  you.  It  is  a  favourite  superstition  of  mine 
to  avoid  being  introduced  to  any  person  I  hope  to  like,  almost  all 
the  pleasant  acquaintances  I  have  made  having  been  by  fortuitous 
collision.  But  I  have  a  still  stronger  objection  to  being  intro- 
ducetl  to  any  grand  or  sublime  object  in  nature  or  art,  by  some 
garrulous  showman,  from  whom  you  cannot  help  catching  by 
contagion  some  of  the  hackneyed  weariness  and  familiarity  with 
which  he  tells  you  in  the  same  words  the  same  things  he  has  been 
telling  fifty  thousand  gaping  foreigners  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Therefore  I  declined  to  listen  to  their  eager  buzzings,  and  lifting 
up  with  a  freat  muscular  effort  a  comer  of  one  of  the  ponderous 
Md  and  oilskin  curtains,  which  are  a  most  persuasive  argument 
to  prevent  the  public  from  leaving  the  doors  open,  squeezed 
myself  in  under  it,  and  I  stood  within  the  greatest  temple  in 
Christendom. 

I  walked  straightforward  towards  a  pretty  little  altar  which 
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stands  in  the  centre,  looking  something  like  an  old-fashioned  bed 
with  sj^iral  posts.  We  all  know  that  when  you  come  to  it,  this 
altar  is  ninety  feet  high ;  but  on  entering  St.  Peter's  all  your  ideas 
of  feet  and  fathoms  are  confounded  in  one  vague  sense  of  indefinite 
vastuess.  But  as  you  advance  over  acres  of  marble  flagstones  the 
great  round  gap  of  the  dome  opens  wider  and  wider,  till  with  a 
giddy  wonder  of  uplifted  eyes  yon  stand  within  its  magic  circh;. 
To  stand  beneath  the  dome  looking  up  into  that  greatest  of  rauUs 
which  our  pigmy  nee  ba8  set  up  beneath  the  heavens,  was  my 
finl  desire^  and  hag  always  since  been  my  principal  pleasme  in 
St  Petei's. 

There  is  a  sort  of  awful  expansion  of  feeling  within  that  great 
hollow,  as  if  your  soul  was  set  in  a  hu^  exhausted  receiver  and 
swelled  like  a  wizened  apple  by  some  drawing  quality  in  space. 
It  is  quite  a  di&rent  sensation  firom  what  you  feel  under  the  stany 
dome  of  a  summer  evening  sky.  There  the  expansion  of  the  soul 
seems  to  radiate  itself  away  into  the  infinite  transparency  of 
heaven;  but  here  there  is  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  a  certain 
mixture  of  {"ear,  though  you  cannot  reasonably  be  much  afraid  of 
the  dome  tumbling  down  upon  you,  still  less  of  your  tumbling  up 
into  the  dome.  »Still  if  you  are  an  imaginative  animal  in  any 
degree,  to  stand  beneath  Uie  dome  of  St.  Peter's  will  give  you 
what  the  famous  Mrs.  Peggoty  describes  as  "  a  tui"n,"  which  I  lake 
to  be  a  sort  of  metaphorical  charming  up  of  the  sublime  and  awful 
elements  in  your  nature,  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  de- 
light in :  taking  a  moral  turn**  by  way  of  keeping  their  soul  in 
proper  exercise,  very  much  as  they  would  benefit  their  body  by 
taking  a  physictd  turn  in  the  garden.  I  suppose  something  of  this 
sort  and  areflection  or  two  as  lo  how  little  after  all  man  can  do  when 
you  see  his  most  magnificent  uttermost,  makes  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  preference  whicli  the  largest  temple  in  the  world  can  pos- 
sess beyond  the  smallest.  A  sublime  and  vast  solemnity  of  archi* 
tecture,  a  softened  light  that  only  half  reveals  the  shadow,  aisles 
receding  far  away  into  the  dim  forest  of  columns,  where  the  distant 
music  of  the  vesper  hymn  dies  away  in  the  whisper  of  the  con- 
fessional, certainly  has  more  influence  to  draw  the  human  mind 
towards  worship  than  a  small  sanded  and  white-washed  methodist 
chapel. 

There  are  certain  jiuritans  who  want  to  have  an  inward  s])irilual 
grace  double  distilled,  and  for  that  purpose  would  reject  all  out- 
ward visible  signs.  These  worthy  people  cry  out  We  want  no 
assistance  from  outward  senses.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  we  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.**  But  they  forget  that  all  the  knowledge 
of  God  Uiey  have,  came  to  their  spirit  through  the  medium  of  their 
senses,  for  they  understand  the  Scriptare  only  by  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outward  world;  and  why  should  not  the  fiimiture  of 
devotion  be  such  as  harmonizes  best  with  prayer  in  a  world  whichj 
it  seems  to  me,  we  were  sent  into  chiefly  to  learn  to  pray. 

However,  tlie  nature  of  man  adapts  itself  to  all  aieumsfesnces. 
In  sects  where  there  is  the  greatest  parsimony  of  ornament,  there 
is  the  greatest  extravagance  in  wocds.  i  am  eonnneed  that  there 
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is  as  much  idolatry  in  groaning  and  grovelling  belbrc  some  florid 
phrase  of  erotic  adoration  as  in  kneeliii;:!:  beforo  a  beautiful 
picture  or  statue  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  love-feasts  in  some 
of  tlie  rustic  sects  where  the  faithful  relate  what  Uiey  call 
** blessed  experiences"  or  "sweet  experiences,"  which  are  very 
analogous  to  what  rigid  Protestants  would  consider  idolatrous  ])ic- 
tures  of  saints,  only  that  these  passages  are  depicted  in  unctuous 
words  instead  of  oil  colours,  are  more  coarsely  daubed,  and  gene- 
nlly  hftTe  ibe  lUaadvantage  of  being  passages  firom  the  life  of  a 
great  liiiner  lately  refonned,  ike  relatioa  of  whose  sins  is  UsteDed 
to  with  great  attention,  and  is  usually  much  more  objectionable 
than  the  snbsequent  repentance  is  likely  to  be  edifying. 

I  walked  round  the  building  inside,  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it; 
peeped  into  its  collateral  chapels,  and  took  a  passing  stare  at 
statues  of  Popes,  Tsnerable  old  giants  with  keys  in  their  hands, 
and  triple  tiaras  on  their  wrinkled  brows,  looking  down  beiiCTO- 
lently  from  white  marble  monuments.  One  of  these,  by  Cauova, 
is  guarded  by  the  celebrated  sleeping  and  waking  lions ;  these 
formidable  animals  crouch  at  the  feet  of  two  femulu  figuns-  a 
stout  lady  crowned  with  lonj^^  spikes,  and  a  mure  gracel'nl  maiden 
reclinini;:  with  her  head  on  her  lianil,  supposed  to  be  Faitli  and 
Hope,  or  any  other  Christian  (i races  the  reader  may  prefer. 

There  is  a  monument  of  the  last  ol  the  Stuarts  set  up  by  George 
IV.  A  pyramidal  group  ol  three  small  medallions  hung  up  about 
a  street  door.  It  is  rather  a  poor  and  flat  slab  of  marble,  George 
yie  Magnificent  might  have  given  rather  handsomer  relief  to  his 
poor  relations  a(let  he  was  finally  asaiued  that  they  could  not 
nrouble  Inm  any  more  by  occasionally  asking  him  for  a  crown, 
nor  do  discredit  to  the  iamily  by  coming  on  ue  parish. 

I  also  saw  a  veiy  stiff  and  ugly  statue  of  Jupiter  in  black 
marble,  stretching  up  his  bead  and  one  hand  as  if  struck  with 
extreme  astonishment  at  being  taken  for  St.  Peter,  and  having 
the  greater  part  of  his  great  toe  kissed  away  by  devout  lips.  After 
some  n  flection  as  to  whether  I  should  kiss  this  sacred  and  cele- 
brated toe  or  not,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  this  was  mv 
first  visit  to  his  mansion,  it  would  only  show  a  proper  respect;  so 
I  observed  some  pious  seafaring  men  to  see  how  it  was  properly 
done,  and  ruhug  my  behaviour  accordingly,  approached,  put  my 
forehead  under  the  sandal,  which  projects  conveniently  from  the 
pedestal,  wiped  the  toe  with  my  pocket  handkerchief,  kissed  it, 
and  haviug  put  my  forehead  uuder  it  agaiu,  made  a  bow  and 
departed. 

On  my  retnm  I  skirted  the  Tras<4ewete  bank^  of  the  river,  till 
I  came  to  the  Ponte  Sesto.  The  views  of  the  river  at  this  anglo 
are  picturesque  on  bodi  aides.  Up  the  stream  you  see  St.  Feter'*s 
dome  soaring  over  gardens  and  palaces ;  downwards,  the  crowded 
little  island  of  St  Bartholomew,  between  the  two  wings  of  bridges 
which  connect  it  with  the  quaintly  huddled  company  of  tall, 
aairow,  old-fashioned  dwellings  which  overhang  the  water  on 
either  hand.  Floating  on  the  yellow  ripples  arc  some  huge  black 
monsters,  with  gaun^  nis-shapea  vatev-wh^els  moving  slowly 
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round  as  the  stream  flows  beneath  them,  seeming  like  great  grim 
water-spiders  on  the  look-out  for  little  boats. 

Having  re-crossed  the  Tiber,  I  had  to  be  very  troublesome  to 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  iu  order  to  find  my  way  to  the  end  of  the 
Corso.  It  began  to  rain  while  I.  was  yet  struggling  in  the 
meshes  of  the  labvrinthi  and  it  perBe?ered  in  raining  more  or 
lets     the  rest  of  the  aftemoon. 

ThiSy  howerer,  was  the  fiist  eorto  day  of  the  Caroimli  and  a 
few  of  the  most  detennined  reyellers,  who  had  laid  in  their  stock 
of  bonquetB  and  sagar-plams,  and  had  ordered  their  carriage 
and  costumes,  were  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  the  weather  from 
making  their  appearance  and  trundling  up  and  down  in  the  wet 
to  pelt  and  be  pelted,  whether  by  their  fellow  men  or  the  ele- 
ments. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  very 
sloppy,  damp,  lugubrious  sort  of  mirth,  and  if  I  were  the  Pope 
I  would  issue  an  edict  against  its  taking  place  on  wet  days. 

Melancholy  drabbled  mountebanks,  throwing  showers  of  pellets 
and  clouds  of  lime  at  one  another,  with  wet  and  whitened  finr^ers 
like  a  plasterer's,  or  flinging  up  a  mop  of  wet  flowers  at  a  balcony 
of  moist  beauties  under  umbrellas.  Little  boys  picking  up  the 
bouquets  which  have  missed  their  mark,  and  fallen  into  the  river 
of  mud,  and  throwing  them,  all  muddy  as  they  arc,  to  print 
themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  rough  woodcut  on  the  whitest  dress 
that  offers  itself  to  the  little  boj*s  notice.  Little  boys  of  a  more 
commercial  spirit,  rescuing  the  dirty  bouquet  fhnn  the  mud  a 
second  time,  and  carrying  it  to  a  neighbouring  fountain  to  wash  and 
sell  again.  French  soldiers,  armed  with  cabbages  and  caaliflowere 
and  lettuce  and  endive  instead  of  flowers,  and  presenting  them  with 
the  politest  grimaces  to  any  half-drowned  £ur  lady  who  came  by 
in  the  carriages.  Such  was  my  first  day's  experienco  of  the  Car- 
nival at  Rome,  and  which,  now  even  in  fine  weather  they  say, 
like  everything  that  is,  is  not  what  it  was. 

1  had  no  intention  to  be  sulky  and  unsociable,  and  not  to  enjoy 
the  Carnival  as  much  as  I  could,  but  after  giving  this  sort  of 
amusement  a  fair  trial  for  about  an  hour,  1  relinquished  the  glory 
of  being  rained  upon  in  such  a  cause,  cann  ing  home  as  a  trophy 
a  clean  bouquet  ol  snowdrops  and  box  leaves,  which  I  caught  in 
its  fall,  and  of  which  I  sent  home  a  flower  and  a  leaf  to  a  ceitain 
young  lady  in  my  native  land,  about  whom  I  do  not  intend  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  any  furUier  information. 

Do  Ton  want  to  know  something  about  the  sode^  I  found  in 
Rome  ?  I  brought  three  letters  of  introduction,  one  to  a  starving 
prince  of  a  great  Papal  fimiily,  in  the  gaunt  and  hungry  splendour 
of  an  uncomfortably  enormous  palace.  He  was  a  high  featured, 
noble  looking  man,  with  gentle  and  courtly  manners^  dressed  like  an 
English  linendmper,  in  patterns  of  some  years  ago,  when  checks 
and  stripes  were  timidly  beginning  to  grow  large, — a  period  when 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  obnoxious  to  the  eye  than  after  they 
subsequently  lost  themselves  in  their  own  immensity.  The  prince 
received  me  with  distinguished  politeness,  asked  tenderly  after  the 
dear  friend  who  had  charged  me  with  a  letter — returned  my  call 
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on  ft  rainy  day,  as  I  sat  shivering  (over  a  wood  engraving  of  my 

annorial  bearings  for  a  book  plate,  with  which  I  amused  my  rainy 
days  during  the  Carnival)  in  my  cold  apartment,  which  smokes 
violently  when  I  have  a  fire  li^^hted  ;  and  that  is  the  beginniDg  and 
end  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  nobility. 

^ly  second  letter  was  to  a  broken-down  bald-headed  diplomate, 
up  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs,  who  was  nearly  as  civil,  and  did  as 
much  for  me  in  the  way  of  society. 

The  third  was  to  a  celebrated  sculptor, — a  very  solemn  gentle- 
man, who  seems  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  his  con- 
TersfttioD  ooght  to  be  as  sabliffle  it  hie  diiflelliiig.  There  is  a 
certain  statnesque,  almost  monumental  impressiTenese  in  his 
mannerst  which  leadt  jon  at  first  to  suppose  he  is  telling  yon 
something  very  fine,  which  Teiy  seldom  proves  to  be  the  case. 
His  workSy  however,  are  as  poetical  as  his  words  are  prosy ;  and 
marble  is  a  mors  lasting  material  than  breath*  He  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  his  studio. 

But  Rome,  at  the  Carnival  time,  draws  your  acquaintance  un- 
expectedly together,  so  that  you  practically  want  no  introductions, 
I  met  a  stout  and  intcllipjent  young  physician,  whom  I  had  known 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  his  house  an  excellent  portrait  painter,  whom 
I  had  met  at  literary  breakfast  parties  in  town.  Through  him  I 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  artists  who  frequent  the  Lepri 
restaurant  and  the  Cafe  Greco  over  the  way,  where  you  dine  and 
drink  coffee  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  art,  smoke,  and  jokes, 
and  laughter,  with  indifferent  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  the 
most  independent  style  of  waiting,  in  a  sublime  muddle,  which  I 
preferred  to  the  occasional  exceptions  when  any  of  my  country- 
men and  women  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  a  lodging-bouse 
dinner,  sent  in  from  the  cook-shop,  which  is  the  only  metibod  by 
which  English  hospitality  can  be  faintly  carried  on  in  Rome. 

A  college  friend  turned  up  from  the  coffee  plantation  in  Ceylon, 
which  he  had  preferred  to  a  fiU  family  living.  He  had  under  his 
wing  a  youthful  cousin,  whose  principal  qimlity  was  being  heir- 
apparent  of  a  British  peer.  This  merit,  as  much  perhaps  as  the 
excellent  company  of  my  friend  the  coffee  planter,  drew  enough  of 
the  flower  of  Albion's  youth  to  their  rooms  for  smoking  and  con- 
versation and  brandy  and  water,  to  prevent  my  forgetting  what 
Albion's  youth  is  like ;  so  that  I  was  not  solitary  during  my  moist 
Carnival. 

Did  not  Cato  say  that  man  was  a  schoolboy  to  the  end  of  his 
days  ?  At  any  rate,  he  learnt  Greek  at  eighty.  It  truly  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  sad  lower-boy  "  sort  of  world,  where  one  never 
can  get  much  beyond  the  fourth-form  *'  drudgeries  and  indig- 
nities of  tapping  and  fagging.  What  aie  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Bar — eren  poUle  dining-ont  society— *but  institntions  for  mak- 
ing men  sap  up  their  lessons  out  of  school,  whether  from  blne» 
booksy  briefs,  or  the  moming-pi^fMrB,  and  say  it  off,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  Uie  benefit  of  Amphitryon,  a  jury,  or  Mr.  Speaker.  . 

if  you  run  away  from  the  turmoil  and  slavery  of  home,  yon 
mere^  hXk  into  another  form  of  disdpline«    You  have  a  new 
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grammar  and  bandbook  to  UDdergo ;  and  oh  !  what  a  night-mare 
chaos  of  things  you  really  must  see  !  O  Rome !  Rome  !  thou 
giant  heart  and  nucleus  of  all  sight-seeing  !  who  shall  sit  clown  of 
a  rainy  morning,  and  cast  his  eye  over  Murray's  two  hundred  and 
thirty  close-printed,  double-columned  account  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  ilwc,  and  not  feel  his  heart  sink  within  him  ? 

ITie  author  of  these  pages,  who,  understanding  that  the  fas- 
tidious public  are  not  fond  of  the  too-frequent  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pruuoun,  has  made  up  bis  miod  to  supply  its  place  wiUi  a 
revolving  cycle  of  ingenious  parapbnaaSy  wtncli  bave  the  doMit 
advantage  of  filling  up  more  paper,  and  aToiding  tbe  appeanmce 
of  egotirai^finding  bis  bear!  nnk  lower  and  lower»  every  time  he 
looked  into  ibe  Handbook  at  the  description  of  Rone»  or  oat  of 
window  at  the  everlasting  shower-bath  condition  of  Rome  itself 
grew  at  last  rebellious  and  stubborn. 

Does  a  man  travel  to  amuse  himself^  or  to  bore  himself?  that 
is  the  qu&stion** !  be  cried.  ''Why  is  every  man  to  set  ererythini^ 
unless  be  be  such  a  man  as — when,  many  oblivious  years  after  his 
return,  people  in  his  native  land  shall  talk  about  it — take  a 
pleasure  and  pride  in  being  able  to  say,  *  I  saw  it  when  I  was  in 
Rome."^  Let  us  travel  in  those  countries  where  there  are  most 
sight-worthy  things  to  be  seen ;  but  lot  us  live  in  peace  when  wo 
are  there,  and  allow  the  lottery-wheel  of  a  calmly-revolving  ex- 
istence, ])lea8untly  and  unexpectedly,  turn  up  those  objects  which 
it  is  our  destiny  to  see.  What  we  see  thus,  we  shall  enjoy.  It 
may  take  us  longer,  and  we  may  not  see  so  many  things  after  all, 
but  such  impressiona  as  we  do  receive  will  be  pleaauimble  instead 
of  the  contrary.  Wbj  should  we  gulp  the  wonders  of  the  worid 
like  boys  eating  rolls  and  treacle  against  one  another  for  half-«> 
crown  at  a  country  fafar  ?** 

So  said  tbe  young  gentleman  who  undertook  some  months  ago 
to  weave  you  a  slender  panoramic  ribbon  of  bia  travels  from 
Westminster  to  Rome,  and  who,  like  many  greater  and  worthier 
men,  not  unfrequentijr,  is  found  talking  about  bis  work  when  he 
ought  to  be  doing  it. 

The  rain  fell  as  if  it  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  put  out  the 
Caniivnl,  and  kept  fidling  till  a  good  deal  of  the  city,  which  lies 
very  low,  in  places,  was  flooded.  From  the  ingenious  construc- 
tion of  the  drains,  this  beautiful  Venetiau  phenomenon  of  watery 
streets  does  not  require  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks.  The 
water  rises  up  out  of  the  drains  to  exactly  the  level  father  Tiber 
may  happen  to  adopt.  The  Pantheon  stands  on  very  low  ground, 
and  is  flooded  first  of  all.  A  small  lake  rises  in  the  dip  of  the 
piazza,  where  the  ground  haa  kept  its  ancient  level  around  the 
building.  The  grey  old  columns  of  the  porticoeB  stand  ankle- 
deep  in  it,  with  Iheur  ahadows  trembling  and  wriggling  down,  as  if 
they  felt  cold  in  this  wintry  weather. 

You  have  to  go  a  good  way  round  to  a  back-door,  which  doea 
not  look  much  like  the  door  of  a  church,  being,  if  I  remember 
right.  No.  10  in  the  street  behind  the  Rotunda.  It  is  opened  bv 
some  lay  helper  of  the  under-sacristan,  who  leads  you  through 
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some  dark  passages  and  a  candle-Kt  cell  behind  the  high  altar 
where  the  only  priest  not  swamped  out  of  the  establishment  is 
dozing  his  hours  before  a  cracinx.   Yon  now  emerge  upon  the 

high  ultar. 

The  vast  rotunda,  about  fiity  yards  in  diameter,  is  oofered  by  a 
broad,  unbrolven  sheet  of  water,  twenty  inches  deep,  on  which 
you  loolv  from  the  lii^h-aUar  steps,  ov  still  better,  if  you  are  active 
and  vcnturesouic,  from  the  marble-balustrade  altar  rails,  which 
rather  interfere  with  your  view  from  the  steps,  but  may  be 
reached  by  a  slippery  and  perilous  jum[),  or  the  sacristan's  as- 
sistant will  Ush  you  up  a  floatiug-beuch,  and  make  a  bridge 
for  you. 

When  you  are  on  the  marble  balustrade,  aud  can  look  down  on 
the  whole  sheet  of  water  without  any  intervention,  you  will  see 
one  of  the  strangest  effects  in  the  worid.  You  seem  as  if  you 
wefe  BQspended  inside  an  egg  one  hundred  yards  long,  pieveed 
with  a  little  hole  at  both  ends,  both  holes  ful  of  sky  and  sun- 
shine. You  feel  as  if  you  would  fall  through  into  the  rast  hollow 
below  your  feet,  and  out  into  the  lower  sky.  This  egg  is  belted 
with  a  double  range  of  columns  and  altars,  right^mo-wrong^way 
up,  set  foot-to-foot.  It  iSy  in  hct^  the  whole  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon, joined  to  its  exact  counterpait,  turned  upside-down  in  the 
floor,  which  the  water  converts  into  a  complete  mirror.  The  little 
hole  at  the  top  is  nine  yards  wide,  and,  with  the  light,  lias  let  in 
the  wind  and  rain  ever  sin^'o  Acjippa  built  it,  T  1h  licvo,  about 
thirty  years  before  Christ ;  and  this  clear,  blue,  unglazed  eye  of 
Heaven  is  sole  and  sufhcieut  light.  There  is  a  grand,  simple, 
satisfactory  roundness  in  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
makes  it  to  my  mind  by  fiir  the  best  of  tlomes.  Tt  is  much 
broader  in  pro])ortion  to  its  height  than  any  other.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  cupola  is  half  of  a  sphere  which,  if  complete,  woidd 
rest  upon  the  earth ;  but,  instead  of  the  lower  semi-sphere,  it  is 
continued  with  a  cylinder  of  the  same  height  and  diameter. 

One  of  the  altars  which  gird  the  rotunda,  is  the  chapel-tomb  of 
Bafael.  On  the  entablature  of  the  altar  is  hung  a  palette^  which^ 
though  the  Guide-book  says  nothing,  I  hope  was  one  he  used. 
His  bones  lay  behind  the  dtar,  and  were  raked  up  some  time  ago, 
and  drawn  and  cast,  after  which  they  fell  to  pieces.  It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  our  bodies  to  mingle  with  dust,  but  there  is  something  un- 
comfortable in  the  idea  of  being  raked  up  and  crumbled,  after 
four  hundred  years,  with  a  seasoning  of  fresh  plastcr-of-Paris.  It 
seems  to  impair  the  respectability  of  old  bones  with  a  sort  of 
botched-up,  bran-new,  restored-antique  character.  1  had  more 
sentiment  for  the  possible  palette,  than  the  disturbed  and  begyp- 
sumed  bone-dust. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  LITERATUAE. 

In  commencing  our  notices  of  Foreign  Literature,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  undertake  to  make  up  arrears,  but  must  begin  at  once 
with  some  of  tlie  most  recent  publications. 

One  constituent  of  value,  the  political  economists  tell  us,  is 
limitation  of  supply  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  an  Italian  book 
may  always  take  precedence  of  a  French  or  German  one  of  equal 
literary  merit.  The  Blind  Girl  of  Sorrento  "  has,  however,  indi- 
vidual claims  to  notice.  The  plot  is  well  wrought  out,  and  the 
ledundant  crop  of  evil  and  misery  often  springing  from  the  fttal 
root  of  a  single  crime  ferciblf  exmbited.  In  the  chancter  of  the 
nglj  defomed  hero,  Gkietano,  ihere  is  vigour  and  pronuse,  bat  ihe 
fiur  Beatrice  is  but  the  regulation,  lovely  blind  girl  of  the  stage 
and  the  circulating  library,  and  the  Marchese  Rionero,  an  amiable 
but  twaddling  ^'  heavy  father.**  On  the  whole,  too,  there  is  some- 
what too  much  fondness  for  strong  ingredients^  and  the  colours 
are  sometimes  laid  on  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  the  celebrated 
painting  of  a  Saracen's  head,  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  vene- 
rable establishment  on  Snow  Hill,  the  whole  effect  being  rather 
grim  than  tragic. 

Here  is  a  passage  not  without  merit,  approaching  rather  too 
nearly  the  revolting,  indeed,  for  our  own  taste,  but  not  more  so  than 
appears  to  be  considered  admissible  in  modem  fiction  : — 

It  was  the  accustomed  hour  of  lecture  at  the  lower  anatomical  hall  in  the 
Hospital  of  locurables,  and  a  numerous  body  of  young  students  was  assembled. 
Tbcte  lecture  haUs  have  snieebeeB  g^Uy  improved,  bat  at  that  tine  they  were 
go  damp,  dirty,  and  fetid,  that  thiqf  renteded  you  of  shambles.  The  bodies  whidi 
form  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  regarded  as  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
according  to  their  freshness,  or  the  degree  of  rarity  of  the  disease  tl)at  has  oc- 
caaioned  death.  Male  subjects  cost  more  than  finnale,  and,  among  the  latter, 
the  young  more  than  the  ouL 

**  It  was  the  body  of  a  young  woman  that  now  lay  extended  on  the  marble 
table,  while  about  fifty  young  men  were  scattered  about  in  noisy  groups  on  the 
benches  talking,  lauehing,  aiogin^,  and  some,  with  perfect  sang-froid^  takinc 
their  luncheon  on  the  same  table.  Tlie  professor  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
amorous  stories  and  college  anecdotes  were  hailed  with  shouts  of  merriment, 
and  clamorous  beating  of  sticks  on  the  benches.  Gaetatio  alone  took  no  part  in 
this  ribaldry,  but  shrunk  into  a  corner — his  leg  crossed,  and  leaning  on  it  the 
elbow  that  supported  his  chin,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  wild  look  upon  the 
dead  body.  Jui  old  wom-ont  hat,  with  a  mourning  hat-band  was  on  his  head, 
and  he  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  to  perceive  that  some 
of  his  companions  a  little  way  from  him*  were  amuiing  themselTeB  with  his 
awkward  appearance. 

'*  A  coDSiderable  |Mvt  of  the  lecture  hour  passed,  and,  at  length,  it  was  an* 
nouDced,  that  the  ProfiMor  would  not  come,  as  he  had  been  taken  ill. 

"  '  He  and  the  lecture  may  go  to  the  devil,'  cried  one  of  the  students»  *  what 
business  has  he  to  keep  us  studious  youths  waiting?' 

**  *  So  much  the  better,'  said  a  thin,  squeaking,  voice  from  one  of  the  top- 
benches.  *  I  shall  have  tine  to  go  and  see  my  Looisella.' 

'*  *  ifa  iwsoIp,  Biy  Ktde  dear,*  said  a  third,  tapping  the  cheek  of  the  dead  body, 
*  Youmaygonowj  thmll  be  no  porformanre  this  rooming.' — And  so  tbej 
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wtn  noMh  dispersing  in  various  diraedons,  when  a  deep,  sonoroui,  Toice  made 
Itself  heard  by  all,  causing  universal  surprise. 

"*  Gentlemen,' it  said,  'pray  remain,  I  will  take  the  Professor's  place 
the  disease  of  which  this  woman  died  has  heen  studied  hy  me  with  the  utmost 
attention  through  all  its  phases.    I  have  also  communicated  my  observations  to 
the  Professor,  who  has  aedaied  them  correct.   I  oflbr  to  the  ioteHigeiice  of  my 
eonipanions,  the  fruits  of  two  months*  patient  clinical  investigation.* 

•*  The  students  looked  at  one  another,  and  to  the  ironical  expression  which 
their  features  showed  in  the  first  moment,  succeeded  profound  astonishment, 
fyt  they,  as  well  as  the  Professor,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  GaeUno 
as  little  better  than  an  idiot~4md  it  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  heard  hia 
voice. 

**  *  Speak  then,  Signor  Gnetann,'  said  one  of  them  at  last,  and  then  they  all 
cried  in  chorus,  '  to  the  subiect  1  to  the  subject !  * 

"  Gaetano  sat  down  m  the  Professor's  chair ;  his  face  was  excessively  pale. — 
'  Gentlemen,*  he  began,  with  a  voice  in  which  only  a  slight  tremor  was  per- 
ceptible— *  this  woman  now  before  you,  and  on  whom  I  am  about  to  use  the 
anatomical  knife,  this  woman  was — my  sister!* 

**  A  sensation  and  a  murmur  of  horror  ran  through  the  benches  of  students, 
but  the  lace  of  Gaetano  remained  unmoved. 

**  *  This,  my  unhappy  sister,'  he  went  on,  *  fell  into  an  illness  of  long  dura- 
tion, in  which,  for  want  of  means  to  provide  for  her  cure,  I  was  compelled  to 
send  her  to  the  hospital.  But  the  art  of  medicine  was  exerted  in  vain  for  iier. 
Long  days,  and  stilf  longer  nights,  I  have  watched  beside  her  pillow,  observing 
eveiy  movement  of  the  disease  counting  every  beat  of  her  kind  and  loviqg 
heart-  I  saw  her  slowly  wasting  away  day  hy  day,  ^\^tllout  uttering  a  com* 
plaint,  and  kissing  in  thought  the  inexoral)Ie  hand  that  was  laid  on  hor  lungs. 
Poor  girl  I  she  hus  died  at  eighteen  years  of  aee.  Oh  I  liow  nature  delights  to 
destroy  her  most  beautiful  works !— and  now  she  is  thrown  upon  this  marble  to 
be  as  I  said  just  now  the  sport  of  vour  careless  gaiety ;  a  ddformed  man  and  a 
dead  body  are  fit  subjects  for  mocKery,  and  so  much  the  more  if  they  were 
poor.'       *         *  The  young  men  were  silent,  and  looked  at  him  with 

astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  fear. 

*'  *  And  now,  gentlemen,'  Gaetano  went  on, '  I  will  proceed  to  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  this  body — I  will  point  out  to  you  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  ex- 
plain tlie  formation  of  the  tubercles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  and  trace 
their  subsequent  progress.  Do  not  fear  that  my  hand  will  tremble  wlien  I 
have  to  open  the  bosom  of  my  sister.  I  have  no  sensibility  of  any  kind.  Look 
in  my  face,  and  see  if  I  have  not  done  well  to  brutalise  my  heart.  If  too  much 
feeling  killed  this  poor  girl  it  will  certainly  not  kill  me.*— And  Gaetano  began 
to  trace,  step  by  ^tcp,  from  the  first  symptoms  to  the  final  catastrophe,  the  re- 
morseless disease  of  which  his  sister  had  been  the  victim.  He  glanced  at  the 
medical  history  of  phthisis  in  various  times  and  nations,  making  many  dtatlont 
from  h^gh  authorities;  he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  devastation  which  ia 
made  in  the  respvatory  organs  of  the  patients  of  that  malady;  hut  when,  ap- 
proaching the  table,  he  was  about  to  use  the  knife,  his  companions  stopped 
nim ;  they  then  took  him  away  from  the  place,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
abodes  smutnig  him  with  their  appbiuse  and  eipressions  of  admiration  and 
le^eccs 

Among  the  merits  of  Ibe  ^  Cieca  di  Sorrento^"  especially  con- 
sidering that  young  ladies  form  the  majority  of  Encash  leaders  of 
Italian  novels,  we  must,  by  no  means,  overlook  its  perfectly  pare 
tone  of  morals.  Here  is  no  tampering  with  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  no  dragging  down  of  the  highest  and  holiest  as* 
sociatlons  and  images  to  ihe  level  of  theatrical  properties,  nor  any 
of  that  adroit  balancing  on  the  verpe  of  blasphemy,  which  are 
among  the  favourite  devices  of  Parisian  novelists— even  of  those 
by  no  means  to  be  classed  among  the  positively  licentious.  We 
have  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  kind  among  the  freshest 
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flowers  of  French  Belles  Lettves  now  on  onr  tabtoy  to  wback  we* 

shall  j)rcsently  refer. 

"  Pe  rsons  and  Jliings  under  the  Restoration  and  the  July 
Monarchy,"*  is  a  hind  of  sequel  to  a  ])revious  work  of  the  same 
authoress,  called  "  llecollections  of  Paris."  The  f;leanings  are 
somewliat  scanty, — ol'  a  field  previously  reaped.  Many  distin- 
guished names,  such  as  Humboldt,  Arago,  Royer  Cullard,  Thiers, 
&c.,  s])arkle  over  her  |)ages,  but,  as  in  the  often  mentioned  Irisli 
mines,  if  in  pursuit  you  go  deeper,  allured  by  the  gleam  that 
shone,"  you  will  probably  experience  some  disappointment.  'The 
style  neT«rtfa«le«i  it  pleMing,  and  firee  firoiB  pretension,  and  recol- 
lections that  extend  over  a  period  of  thir^-fire  yearsy  many  of 
which  were  passed  in  the  most  dbtingmshed  circles  of  Flaris,  can 
luffdly  &il  to  bring  to  li^t  many  thiugs  worth  remembering. 

The  autlior  of  Wanderings  throngb  the  North  Eastern  and 
Central  ProTinces  of  Spain '*t  has  the  qualificatioDS  for  Uie  taak 
of  a  previous  residence  of  sereral  years  in  the  country,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  language  and  natural  history.  He 
commences  his  journey  from  Bordeaux,  and  gives  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  extensive  tract  of  sand,  pine-woods,  and  heathi 
known  as  the  Landes. 

"  The  diligences  at  i)r(.  >ent  take  the  road  by  Mont  de  Marton,  which  has  been 
but  lately  constructed,  und  makes  a  considerable  circuit,  while  the  old  one  is 
perfect I\  straight;  hut  it  is  nevertheless  preferable  as  it  runs  on  solid  ground, 
and  pa:»ses  ihruugU  more  considerable  pUces.  Tiie  old  road  cro:>:>es  only 
Mwiny  istt*  aad  Couches  on  none  but  the  aoet  wretched  litde  hamkts,  wheie 
the  ground  is  so  loose  and  sliroy  tlmt  the  houses  can  be  built  only  on  piles. 

"  The  great  level  moors  between  here  and  Bayonue  are  covered  with  low 
brushwood  and  various  kinds  of  heath  and  broom,  which  from  a  distance  ap- 
pear tinged  with  a  browu  or  reddish  hue,  hke  the  great  heaths  of  Nortbera 
Ucmany.  These  lilem  brown  uMors,  with  here  and  there  a  clear  little  pond 
gleaming  out  like  a  mirror,  numerous  insects  humming  round  the  wild  flowers 
on  its  bank<),  and  watcr-lwwl  H\ing  about,  but  with  no  othtT  sound  to  break  the 
profound  stillness  of  tlie  woody  solitude,  make  a  very  peculiar  impression.  XU« 
losd  in  these  distdcts  consbts  entirety  of  piles ;  the  woods  principally  of  the 
Spanish  pine*  which  is  much  larger  than  our  common  fir,  and  bears  needles  sia 
inches,  ain!  eone<  four  or  five  inches  long.  This  fine  tree  i<  distinguished,  too, 
by  its  L'reat  weahh  of  resin,  and  for  this  reason  the  boiling  of  pitch  and  making 
turpentme  oil  is  here  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale.  Almost  all  the  trees  as  for  us 
I  could  see  were  cut,  and  I  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  low  huts  made  of 
turf,  and  trunks  of  tifes  laid  across,  which  probsbly  lerve  for  boiling  the  pitch. 
From  time  to  time  we  passed  great  cuttings  where  enormous  piles  of  brushwood, 
fire-wood,  and  timber  lay  heaped  up.  The  old  cuttings  where  tlie  stumps  are 
rooted  out,  or  rotting  away,  are  covered  usually  with  snort  grass,  and  on  these 
spots  I  often  saw  large  flocks  of  long-woolei)  sheep,  not  unlike  the  Spanish 
merino,  leediqg  onder  the  care  of  brown  shepherds,  and  snappish  hatf^ild 
dogs. 

Between  Ba/as  and  the  htUe  town  of  Koi^uefort,  at  which  we  arrived  at 
ive  in  the  aAsiaoon,  along  a  stietch  of  six  geographical  niilei,  we  only  pasted 
two  little  towns  of  very  poor  sspect,  calleil  Cs^rieuz  and  Les  Traverses.  In 
both  these  were  still  standing  trees  of  liberty,  with  rsgs  of  the  tri-colov 


*     Personen  und  Zustande  aus  der  Restauration  und  dcm  Juli  Konigtht 
von  der  Verfasserin  der  Erinnerungen  aus  Paris."    lierlin.  Besser. 

f  *'  Wanderungeii  durch  die  Nord-ostlichea  und  Central  Provinsen  Spa> 
nsas."  VoQ  Dr.  Iforits  WilkoM  Leipaig,  im. 
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bleached  by  wind  and  weather,  flying  at  their  tops  ;  but  nine  months  later  when 
I  passed  again  they  were  all  gone.  Now  and  then  we  passed  a  lonely  peasarit's 
cottage,  a  public  hpuse,  or  a  torge,  lying  oo  or  uear  the  rood  in  the  midist  of  ibe 
woocu,  ana  usually  under  some  Targe  odi-trees  as  yet  entirely  bare. 

**  Boquefort  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us.  It  lies  on  both  l)anks  of  the  Me* 
douze,  a  river  rising  in  the  neighbouring  department  of  the  (iers,  which  has 
worn  itself  a  deep  channel  throu|;h  the  chalk  of  the  hilly  country,  and  a  lofty 
teidge  of  five  arclif^  is  flung  boldly  from  one  chalk  clitT  to  the  other,  across  the 
Ibaming  stream,  connecting  the  two  portions  of  the  town. 

**  Rich  vegetation  adorns  the  declivities  of  the  woody  hills,  and  pleasant 
country  houses,  shaded  by  fruit  trees  that  lie  in  the  verdant  lap  of  the  pretty  val- 
ley, and  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  clear  water.  One  did  not  expect  such  a 
aight  in  the  middle  of  the  desolate  w&demess  of  the  Landcs,  and  indeed  it 
vanished  almost  immediately  afterwards  like  a  picture  in  the  clouds;  for  scarcely 
had  llu-  diligence  climbed  the  line  of  hills  forming  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
than  we  plunged  again  into  the  dark  woods  and  brown  heaths  of  the  Laodes.'* 

Of  the  coDdition  of  the  Basque  provinces^  the  author  speaks  in 
t^e  most  encouraging  manner.  Here,  at  least,  is  no  sign  of  the 
languor,  depiessioD,  and  e^en  retrograde  tendencies  observable 

in  many  parts  of  Spain  :  industry  is  flourishing  ;  roads  good  and 
safe;  tht^  l:iiul  diligenlly  aud  successfully  cultiTated ;  the  people  • 
in  general  physically  and  intellectually  well  provided  for.  Much 
of  this  prosperity  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  position 

of  the  peasantry,  who,  as  the  feudal  system  never  took  root  in 
these  provinces,  are  mostly  the  owners  of  their  farms.  Like 
roost  peasant  proprietors,  the  Basques,  are  remarkable  for  their 
perse\ering  industry,  which  might  be  carried  perhaps  even  to 
injurious  excess,  but  for  a  vehement  fondness  for  social  recreation, 
to  vvhidi  tlie  great  abundance  of  holidays  aiibrds  ample  means  of 
gratilication. 

In  Bilbao  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  Romarin  (saint's  day  with  a 
fair  aud  a  pilgrimage),  to  which  tiock  gentle  and  simple,  old  and  young,  from  all 
the  coontnr  round.  But  in  the  midst  of  bis  gaiety,  the  Bas(|ue  is  mostly  mind^ 
fol  of  prudence,  and  of  the  cUums  of  home  and  wife  and  children.  One  rather 
peculiar  trait  of  liis  character  is  a  pride  of  ancestry,  usually  confined  to  a  higher 
class  of  society.  Even  a  day-labourer,  toiling  to  maintain  liiniself  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  will  preserve  in  some  eoracr  of  his  hut  a  mouldy  parelMiait  tcsti* 
fying  in  scarcely  legible  characters,  tliat  his  ancestors  from  the  remotest  genera- 
tions l)ave  been  freemen  and  'old  Chri«itians;'  that  his  blood  is  uncontaniinatcd 
by  any  mixture  with  that  of  the  Infidels,  and  tliat  his  native  soil,  milike  that 
of  Araguu  aud  the  Castiles,  has  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  ^loor." 


**  One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  Basque  landscapes  is  the  great  number 

of  single  houses  andfiums  wtdchlie  scattered  about  over  mountain  and  valley, 
and  which  have  been  seemingly  erected  only  on  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground — the  neighbourhood  of  water,  &:c.  The  oldest  of  these,  called  Caserio's, 
whose  foundation  dates  oflen  from  a  Tery  high  antiquity,  all  show  in  their  moda 
of  building  the  peculiar  Basque  type.  The  gable  side  Is  the  broadest,  and  the 
entrance  which  is  placed  on  this  side  is  high  aud  broad  enough  to  let  in  a  laden 
horse  or  mule.  Tlirough  this  you  pass  iuio  a  space  paved  with  stones  or  tiles, 
or  sometimes  only  earth  trampled  down.  This  is  the  common  dwelling-place 
of  the  fiunily,  the  place  where  they  work  mi  eat,  and  where  their  foodls  pre- 
pared. Near  the  hearth  is  ranged,  on  shelves  or  nails,  the  whole  stoci  of 
kitchen  utensils;  and  sunk  in  niches  iu  the  walls  are  the  huge  earthen  jars  for 
keeping  water.  The  fire,  as  usually  iu  ISpain,  is  only  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  the  place  beioK  fenced  off  by  moveable  iron  bars,  and  out  of  the 
chimney  haoft  a  laipe  fanoh  to  hang  a  kMe  on.  Tha  plan  in  making  lha  fiia 
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is  to  lay  a  pjeat  log,  bough,  or  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  back,  some  long  pieces  io 
front  parallel  to  it,  and  then  on  this  foundation  a  layer  of  small  wood  and  twigs» 
whidi  <r»  easily  brought  to  a  blaie  bj  the  aid  of  ^he  bellowi,  indiipeiitable  in  • 
Spanish  hoiisdeeplQg.'* 

We  would  willingly  accoDDpany  Dr.  Wilkomm  further  ia  his 
nonbles  through  these  intereating  regions^  but  are  warned  of 
having  already  deroted  to  him  more  space  than  we  can  wcA 

spare. 

From  Biscay  he  proceeded  through  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 
Valencia  to  Madrid,  whence  he  made  several  long  excursions  in 
rarious  directions,  visiting  also  Toledo,  Salamanca,  and  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Hiendelaencina.  His  final  summing  up  of  hia 
observations  is : — 

**  Give  Spab  only  ten  years  more  peace  and  internal  tnuquiNity  (which  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect),  and  this  country  will  recover  its  proper  poudon 

among  the  states  of  Europe." 

"  Travels  and  Tales,  by  Dr.  Yvan,"  ♦  is  a  light  and  agreeable 
narrative  of  a  six  months'  residence  in  the  P^astem  Archipelago, 
and  a  visit  to  China  and  tlie  Isle  of  Bourbon,  whither  tlic  author, 
who  is  a  physician,  was  dispatched  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  his  scientific  acquirements 
seem  only  to  have  sharpened  his  powers  of  observation,  without 
rendering  his  style  less  pleasant  for  non-scientific  readers.  We 
can  readily  forgive  his  occasional  jealous  flings  at  the  advantages 
obtained  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  by  the  natives  of  that 
foggy  England,"  whom  he  complains  of  meeting**  wherever  there 
was  a  hifleck  to  eat,  a  fine  situation,  or  a  delicious  climate  to  be 
enjoyed.**  "  How  does  it  happen,**  he  asks,  that  the  nation  pre- 
eminently artistic,  who  knows  oetter  than  any  other  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  marvels  of  creation,  and  how  to  identify  itself  witn  the 
geniua  of  other  nations,  does  not  dispute  with  its  jealous  neigh- 
bours the  possession  of  a  happiness  that  God  has  created  for  all 
nations,  and  not  alone  for  one  r  "  Ah,  how,  indeed  !  unless,  per- 
adventure,  the  Doctor's  ))remi8ses  admit  of  dispute.  But  a  plea- 
santer  task  than  that  of  pointing  out  trivial  defects  will  be,  the 
selection  of  a  few  passages  that  may  serve  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  here  offered  them. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  island  of  Pulu-Penang,  on  the  coast  of 
Malacca. 

•**  See  Naples  and  then  die,' say  tlic  Italians  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  city 
bathed  by  a  sea,  frequently  agitated  by  cold  northerly  winds,  and  perfumed  by 
some  meagre  orange  trees,  whose  petals  are  from  time  to  time  withered  by  frosc 
What  would  this  poetical  people  say  if  it  knew  Pulu-Penang,  the  island  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales?  Pulu-Penang,  whicii,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Malay  country,  ii  the  Paradise  of  this  Edoii  of  tiio  universe!  It  is  on  this 
corner  of  the  earth  that  God  has  realised  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  spring,  and 
isolated  it  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  invaded  by  a 
coarse  and  covetous  crowd.  It  Is  the  domain  of  the  poetical  people  of  Imua, 
the  Parsee,  the  Hindoo,  the  Javanese»  the  industrious  Chinaman,  some  select 
Europeans,  priests  of  fordgn  missions  and  of  the  English,  the  kipgs  of  the 
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known  univcrc^c.  For  than  does  this  privileged  soil  ripen  the  fruits  of  all  tro- 
pic climates,  from  the  banana  of  tlie  old  Indian  world,  to  the  litchi  of  Fo-Kiea 
and  Kouang-Tong.  For  them  it  adorns  its  bosom  with  the  flowers  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  scented  camelia,  the  red  jasmine,  the  lutus,  and  the  rose.  And  as  if 
tbete  were  not  enough  of  enjoymait,  it  oflen  to  the  men  of  all  cotiotfiet  s 
diiDate  appiopriate  to  tiieir  desires  or  their  wants. 

**  The  mountainous  cone  which  commands  the  island  is  divided  into  climatic 
zones  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  scale  of  a  thermometer ;  at  the  foot  of 
this  volcanic  elevation  you  find  the  warm  temperature  of  the  oceanic  r^ons ; 
at  its  summit  the  tonic  fieshness  of  Liigona  or  Solassy ;— a  bracing  climate 
that  invigoiatet  without  the  paiofol  oantractions  occatioiied  bj  our  sharp  winter 
oold. 

**  This  paradise  came  into  possession  of  the  Bnglish  by  having  been  given  by 
the  King  of  Kheda  as  a  wedding  dower  to  his  daughter,  who  married  an  Eng- 
lishman.   The  happy  husband,  with  the  consent  of  liis  rojal  consort,  named 

it  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and  presented  it  to  his  country ;  and  since  then 
it  lias  under  the  English  (lovernment  become  a  place  of  resurrection  for  the 
bold  conquerors  of  India.  It  is  there  tliat  these  proud  traders  who  have  in- 
vaded the  world  in  rendering  it  tributaiy  to  their  productions,  go  to  recover 
health  that  has  been  worn  out  in  commercial  struggles ;  combats  a  hundred 
times  more  hcmouiable  than  the  victories  obtained  by  the  limping  heroes  of  the 
InvaUdes, 

'*  The  operation  of  this  climate  is  ahnost  fnfidHble;  the  organisation,  debili- 
tated \Bff  the  humid  heat  of  Calcutta,  Uadras,  or  Bombay,  recovers  here  as  well 

as  at  Cape  Town  or  Tenerirtb  the  energy  that  has  been  lost  for  years.  In 
ancient  times  it  would  have  been  supposed  that  llygeia  had  made  her  abode  on 
this  charming  island,  and  the  re:»tored  invalids  would  have  proclaimed  through 
the  world  the  mirades  efVbcted  by  the  beneficent  power  of  this  health-giving 
dSivinity.  At  present,  when  there  is  not  much  faitn  in  occult  powers,  the  pot* 
lessors  of  tin's  fine  countiy  second  the  restorative  action  of  the  climate,  by  ap« 
propriatiiig  it  to  the  exigences  of  a  tranquil  and  comfortable  existence. 

**  The  rrince  of  Wales's  island  is  not  much  larger  than  Jersey,  and  you  may 
make  the  tour  of  it  in  a  single  day,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that  encircle 
it  with  a  leafy  girdle.  Rut  within  this  small  extent  is  wliat  the  learned  men  of 
the  middle  ages  called  a  microcosm  ;  it  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  with  plains  and 
valleys,  rivers,  bays,  and  even  Alps.  On  the  slopes  of  the  bills  have  been 
planted  the  clove*tree  with  its  brown  stars,  the  odoriferous  cbnamon*  the  nut- 
meg, whose  yellow  fruit  hides  itself  beneath  shining  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  laurel,  and  the  plains  are  occupied  by  the  sugar-cane  with  Stems  as  robust 
as  the  enormous  bamboos  of  Yu-Nan. 

**  The  town  of  Tenang  is  prettily  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  inliabited 
mostly  by  Europeans  and  Cliinese.  Only  the  people  firom  the  temperate  ooun- 
tries,  ambitious  and  eager  for  gain  as  they  are,  nave  been  induced  to  pen  them- 
selves into  houses,  which,  though  white  and  pretty,  are  still  house?.  The 
Indians  and  Malays  have  made  Uiemselves  nests  under  the  trees  and  among  the 
flowers. 

"  Never  has  her  majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  (whom  God  preserve  1), 

ever  inhabited  so  charming  a  palace  as  the  humblest  of  her  subjects,  a  poor 
Malay,  or  what  is  still  lower,  a  miserable  Bengalee,  may  possess  at  Penang. 

*'  Poor  Queen  1  she  is  coudenmed  never  to  enjoy  her  own  riches.  If  she 
could  but  once  see,  even  in  a  dream,  her  possessions  in  India,  her  palaces  at 

Gidcutta,  her  gardens  at  Benares  and  Ceylon,  her  grottoes  at  Elepnanta,  her 
villas  at  the  Pointe  dc  Galles,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  she  would  say  with  the 

before-mentioned  Italian,  '  See  my  dominions,  and  then  die."* 

Considering  the  present  alarming  prevalence  of  the  military 
fever,  which  occasionally  attacks  our  pacific  population,  it  may  be 
well  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  reminding  the  English  reader 
of  the  real  nature  of  that  charming  game  of  war,  with  which  we 
have  lately  been  so  often  fea.sting  our  imaginations ;  we  will  there- 
fore accompany  Dr.  Yvan  on  a  little  excursion  of  this  kind  made 
into  the  interior  of  a  beautiful  island,  which  he  calls  Basilan,  lying 
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to  the  Qordi-etst  of  Mindamo,  lihe  iikmiI  sooAerly  of  the  Fhilip- 
pme  Islands. 

It  may  be  necessaxy  to  premise,  that  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  reprisal  of  an  outrage  committed  by  two  of  the  Malaj 
natives,  on  the  crew  of  a  French  man-of*war*8  boat.  King  hom 
Philippe  had  dispatched  a  yessel  to  these  seas,  with  the  purpose 
of  searching  ont  amongst  the  spots  of  land,  not  yet  subject  to  any 
European  power,  one  which  he  might  take  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  France,  lliat  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  which  might  be  feeble 
enough  to  be  robbed  witli  impunity*  The  poet  need  not  have 
uttered  any  lament  for  thd 

 Good  old  times, 

When  they  should  take  who  had  the  power,**  tee. 

Allowing  a  little  change  of  latitude  and  longitude,  it  appears  it 
is  still  as  much  the  rule  as  ever. 

The  officer  charged  with  this  mission  stopped  before  the  island 
of  Basilan,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  maldng  a  hydrographical 
survey  of  its  coasts,  began  to  study  the  position  of  the  point  ofn 
which  he  proposed  afterwards  to  plant  the  French  flag.  ^  He 
dneeled  tms  rwnmaittattee/*  says  Dr.  Yvan^  with  extreme  pru-^ 
dence,**  and  the  engineers  also  hid  orders  to  execute  thetr  labours 
witli  the  greatest  circumspection.  This  need  not  surprise  us. 
People  about  to  trespass  on  their  neighbours*  property  generally 
do  proceed  with  great  prudence  and  circumspection.  A  you^ 
officer  belonging  to  the  expedition,  however,  neglected  these  pro* 
dent  precautions,  and  venturing  too  fiir  up  one  of  tlie  rivers,  was 
suddenly  attacked  and  kilbul  by  two  Malays,  who,  most  likely, 
though  they  did  not  understand  Frcncli,  liad  some  suspicion  of 
the  motives  that  brought  the  corvette  to  their  shores. 

The  slayer  of  the  Frenchmnn  was  a  chief,  or  king,  as  it  is 
called,  of  one  of  the  numerous  little  nationalities  which  divide  the 
island  among  them,  and  when  afterwards  attacked  by  the  French 
troops,  he  brought  about  a  hundred  men  to  the  combat,  and  even 
when  defeated  retained  a  hostile  attitude,  and  made  no  proposals 
of  peace. 

Ilie  French  conrette  then  sailed  ibr  Hole,  to  make  further 
preparations  for  war,  and  returned,  provided  also  with  a  docu- 
ment from  a  personage  denominated  the  Sultan  of  Hole,  stating 
that  the  people  of  Basilan  were  Ins  legitimate  subjects,  though 
now  in  a  state  of  rebelUon  against  his  authority,  and  that  he 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  his  French  friends  and  allies  to  under- 
take their  chastisement;  adding,  also,  that  if  they  should  wish  after- 
wards to  make  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  he  would  be  happy 
to  part  with  it  for  tht^  consideration  of  fifty  thousand  piastres.  Who 
could  gainsay  the  lawfuinesa  of  war  undertaken  on  such  authoiity 
as  this  ? 

On  a  couical  volcanic  island,  lying  close  to  the  shore,  the  French 
constructed  a  temjiorary  observatory,  with  ropes  and  beams  fast- 
ened to  the  tops  of  trees,  whence  they  could  overlook  the  countxy 
that  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

**  We  could  see  the  well-caltiTated  fields  of  tlic  Malays— Uie  peaceable 
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dwcUii^  Mattend  hwa^dtln  tln  iihahiHH  ddvag  heidi  otf  mm  «iid 
balbloea»  evay thing  lookiog  qolH  Inppy*" 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  when  Dr.  Yvan  looked  again 
on  the  aaaae  cowiUj  the  whole  left  bank  of  Ibe  river  was  on  fire» 
the  houses  and  magazines  of  nee  were  bsmt,  and  the  spots  before 
covered  with  beautiful  traes  were  barren  and  desolate.  SnaU 
bodies  of  men  had  been  sent  about  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Malay  habitatious^  cutting  down  thft 
cocoa  trees,  and  destroying  the  crops. 

*•  I  was  associated  in  one  of  these  expodition«.  We  proceeded  up  the  banks 
of  a  river  fur  about  half  au  hour  till  we  readied  a  Muiav  iiuu^e,  that  watia  per- 
fect model  of  elegauce.  The  flight  of  iteps  that  led  to  tlie  veraadah  was  carved 
Eke  the  woodwork  of  the  middle  ages.  The  apurtments  were  exquisitdy  clean 
— tro<^*;  orinxtinant  growth  shaded  the  roof,  and  a  httle  hidden  brook  murrrmred 
aiuag  iui  avrnue  of  bananas.  Near  the  house  was  a  large  shed  thatched  with 
leaYes.  under  wliicli  ^\xt  proas  were  iu  tlie  prucesi»  ut  construction.  The  work 
left  ni^nished — the  fonakea  house  seemed  to  oiake  a  nelancholy  appeal  to  vs. 
and  the  little  brook  to  murmur  a  prayer  to  be  spared.  But  alas!  their  language 
not  understood.  A  whirlwind  of  smoke  soon  rose  from  the  top  of  the 
pretty  dwelling;  the  elegant  carved  balustrade  crackled  in  the  flames;  the 
aenlptured  proas  were  blackened  and  charred  and  the  trees  fell  beneath  the 
hatcnets  of  the  men  like  grass  beneath  the  scythe — and,  in  a  few  hon^tfanre 
was  nothing  left  of  all  the  riches  of  the  luunestead." 

In  a  comer  of  the  garden  Dr.  Yvan  discovered  a  little  eleyalion 
cowered  wi^  odoriferona  plants,  which  ka  bad  no  donbt  was  n 
aeptilchre, — and  apropos  of  this,  we  hare  a  piece  of  sentiment 
nnmaingly  French.  He  was  induced  to  violate  it,  he  says,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  skulls  for  his  phrenological  collection,  and 
baring  called  two  sailors,  "  undertook  the  work  of  profanation." 
But  when  on  di-^^pii*^  n  little  way  he  discovered  the  lx>dy  of  a 
child  about  three  years  old,  he  was  "seized  with  bitter  regret,  cut 
some  leaves  of  the  banana  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  Iiaving 
thrown  them  on  tlie  body  and  replaced  the  lid,  went  away  sorrow- 
fully. What  the  Doctor  expected  to  liud  wlien  he  o}>cned  a  tomb, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Indeed,  he  expressly  states,  that  he 
wished  "  to  enrich  his  phrenological  collection,"  Did  the  pathos 
lie  in  the  precise  age  of  the  infant,  or  the  precise  degree  of  decom- 
poaition  in  tbe  lemaina  ?  Phlegmatic  ialandeia"  aa  we  aie,  we 
are  unable  to  enter  into  his  feelings. 

In  "  Henry  Eberhard  Panlns  and  hia  Times'*  *  we  have  a  bio- 
graphy of  a  well  known  and  mneb  respected  Heidelberg  Professor, 
who  has  lately  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  leaving  behind  him, 
besides  a  mass  of  correspondence  with  distinguished  persons,  the 
■wmorials  of  a  life  worthy  of  record  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  interesting  glimpses  it  affords  of  society  and  mannerBy 
during  the  long  period  over  which  it  extends. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  History  of  German 
Poetry,"  f  by  Professor  Gervinus,  is  also  a  book  which  tlie  stu- 
dents of  German  literature  will  be  glad  to  hear  of;  though  it  is 
only  adapted  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  give  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject. 

*  "  Henrich  Eberhard  Paulus  und  seine  Zeit.**    Stuttgard,  1853. 

f  "  Geschichte  der  Deutsclicn  Dichtun^"  voa  G.  G.  Gerviuus.  Leipsig,  1853. 
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Among  the  French  books  on  our  table,  it  u  searcelj  necessary 
to  say,  are  several  prodactioos  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumaa ;  and  for- 
tunate is  it  for  ns  tlwt  tiie  s^le  of  tbis  most  cloTer,  anraringy  Tain 
andTolatile  otUtUraieun  is  sufficiently  ftmiliar  to  most  readers 
to  mslte  criticism  nearly  superflaous.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
ibllow  bim  in  a  mere  enumeration.  Panting  Time  toils  after  bim 
in  vain ;  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  put  faitb  in  the  portrait 
we  bave  somewhere  seen,  representing  bim  witb  a  pen  attached 
to  each  finger  of  each  hand,  and  each  one  writing  its  own  separate 
novel.  Of  his  "Memoires,"  *  we  have  now  before  us  volume  xv. 
and  number  1  of  the  new  series,  which,  however,  might  as  well 
have  been  called  volume  xvi.  of  the  olH,  since  it  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation. They  carry  on  the  story  of  the  July  revolution  of  1830, 
and  to  those  who  know  our  Alexander  the  Great,  it  will  seem  a 
mere  matter  of  course  that  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  time.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  indeed 
that  wherever  he  goes  he  is  sure  (on  his  own  authority)  to  be  found 
playing  what  actors  call    first  business."  * 

Here  are  a  few  of  wbat  we  migbt  call  tbe  hmmmtm  of  tbe  three 
^  glorious  dajrs.** 

•*  Charras,  when  he  left  Carrel  and  me,  had  gone  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
isain,  and  done  all  he  coald  to  get  a  gan^-bat,  on  that  88th  of  July,  1890,  a 

gun  was  not  a  thing  so  easy  to  be  got.  He  had  heard  something  about  a  gentleman 
who  was  distributing  powder  at  the  small  gate  of  the  Institute,  and  he  set  off*  to 
introduce  himself  to  tliat  worthy  citizen.  But  not  only  had  he  no  gun  to  give, 
but  when  he  found  that  Charras  had  none,  he  refused  to  give  him  the  powder. 
Thereupon  Charras  hit  on  a  veiy  sagacioua  node  of  proceeding.  *  I  will  go 
to  where  they  are  ^hting,Mio  said, 'and  place  myself  in  the  midst  of  them;  then, 
as  soon  as  a  man  is  killed,  I  can  constitute  myself  his  legatee,  and  take  liis 
gun.'  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  had  proceeded  along  the  Quai  des 
Oiievres,  and  on  the  Qoai  det  Fleun*  he  net  a  division  of  the  15th  Li^ht,  and 
was  spoken  to  by  one  of  the  captains — ^but  as  he  was  alone,  and  had  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  they  let  him  pnss,  and  he  gained  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
suspension  bridge,  where  the  insurrection  was  at  that  moment  raging.  He 
waited,  and  he  had  not  to  wait  long.  A  man  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
bullet,  and  rolled  at  his  feet — and  Charras  seised  on  his  gun.  A  boy  who  had 
been  watching,  probably  with  the  same  design,  ran  up,  but  was  too  late. 
Charras,  however,  was  not  much  better  ofi',  for  though  he  had  a  gun,  he  had 
neither  powder  nor  ball.  *  I've  got  some.*  said  tbe  gamin,  and  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  a  packet  of  fifteen  cartridges. 
**  *  Give  them  to  me,'  said  Charras. 

"  '  No,  I  wont ;  but  I  '11  divide  'em  between  us»  if  you  like/ 

'  Very  well.    Divide  them  then.' 
***IIere  are  seven,'  said  the  boy,  'and  then  wc 're  to  take  turns  with  the 
gun.* 

«*  *  Well — if  it 's  a  bargain,*  and  Charras  fired  his  seven  times,  and  then 

handing  the  gun  to  the  boy,  crouched  down  behind  the  parapet.  From  an 
actor,  lie  iiad  become  only  a  spectator,  and  therefore  sheltered  himself  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  boy  had  only  fired  four  out  of  his  seven  times  when  the 
charge  was  made  which  I  had  witnewed  firom  a  distance— he  had  luslied  on 
the  bridge  with  the  rest,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  Like  Romulus,  be  vaoiahed 
in  a  tempesL" 

V  «  *  *  • 

'*  At  tbe  moment  when  Etienne  Aiago  was  earn  ing  the  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing the  forfeiture  of  the  Bourbons,  signed  JBauae,  Secretary  cf  ike  fVo- 

*  "  Mtooires  d' Alex.  Dumas,"  tome  16me.  deuzi&ne  i6rie  Ir.  1853. 
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visional  Government,'  lie  met  in  the  Ufarche  det  InnoeentSt  an  old  actor  named 
Char  let  coming  along  with  an  immense  crowd.  The  two  principal  persons, 
who  appealed  to  be  leading  it»  or  to  be  led  by  it,  woie,  one  the  mrifbrm  of  a 
captain*  and  the  other  that  of  a  general.  The  captain  was  Evariite  Dn- 
noulins,  the  Editor  of  the  CotutUuiunmei,  the  general  was  "General 
Dttboui^.' 

**  But  who  was  General  Dubouig?  Nobody  Icnew.  Where  did  he  come 
fiomt  old-dothes-nan,  who  bad  lent,  let,  or  sold  Ua  Uii 

general's  uniform.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  epaulettes  were  wanting, 
since  tliat  was  an  accessory  too  important  to  he  neglected,  Charlet,  the  actor, 
had  run  and  got  a  pair  out  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and  so  now 
tile  General  was  complete,  and  had  set  out  on  his  match, 
'  Who  are  all  these  people ! '  asked  Etienne. 
**  *  They  are,'  replied  CbarW'tbeproeessionaeeonpanyiog  General  Dubottrg 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.* 

•  But  who  is  General  Dubourg?' 

Who?  oht  why  he  is  General  Dnbooig.'  The  explanation  was  suffi* 
clent.  .  .  . 

Processions  always  move  slowly,  and  this  one  of  course  did  nothing  out  of 
order.  Etieune  had  time  to  run  with  his  despatch  to  the  National,  and  by 
walking  fast  to  get  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  before  General  Dubourg  had 
made  his  entree. 

•  Baude,*  he  cried,  when  he  got  there, '  do  you  know  who  is  comfaw?'— 
•No  I* 

•  A  general/—*  What  general  ?* 

General  Dubourg.   I>o  yon  know  him?'— 'Not  from  Adam.  Is  ha  in 

uniform?' 

•*  *  Yes!' — •  Oh,  well,  a  uniform  will  do  very  well.  Let  General  Duhourg 
come  in ;  we  '11  put  him  into  a  back  room,  and  bring  him  out  if  we  want  him.' 
And  they  put  the  general  into  a  back  room,  accordingly,  brought  him  something 
to  eat  as  he  said  he  was  hungry,  and  then  two  proclumttions  to  sign. 

"  To  do  General  Dubourg  justice,  however,  he  was  quite  ready  to  resign  his 
dignity  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette;  but  for  five  nours  he  was  ostensibly 
master  of  Paris,  and  for  two  hours  his  name  was  in  eveiy  mouth.** 

The  foUowing  is  characteristic  both  of  ibe  man  and  the  time. 

**  Arago  had  eome  lo  General  Lafayette  to  report  the  flight  of  the  Due  de 
Cbartres,  and  to  get  some  powder  for  his  men  ;  but  so  much  had  been  wasted 
that  it  had  become  very  scarce.  If  Charles  the  Tenth  had  returned  an  Paris, 
there  was  not  the  means  of  firing  four  thousand  shots. 

**  ■  General,'  said  I,  approaching  him  when  Arago  was  gone, '  did  I  not  hear 
you  tell  Arago  jost  now  that  you  were  short  of  powder  f* 

« *  Yes,  indeed,'  said  the  geneial »  *  though,  perhaps,  I  was  wroqg  to  con- 
fen  it.' 

*•  •  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  you  some?'—'  You?' 
•••Yes,  I  !'_•  Where  than  r 

•••  Where  it  is  to  be  had  at  Soissont,  or  La  Fere.'— ^  They  wont  gifo  it 

you.* 

♦••nitakeit.'— •  Youtakeit?  How?' 
•••By  force.'— •  By  force?* 

•• « Why  not?  the  Loofre  has  been  taken  by  foroe^*— •  Yoa're  nwd,  friend,* 
aiud  the  generaL 

**  *  No  I  I  swear  I  am  not.*—'  You  are  tired ;  go  booe,  you  can  hardly  speak. 
They  tell  me  you  passed  the  night  here.' 

•"  General,  give  me  an  order  to  go  and  get  the  powder?' — *  No  I  I  tell  you, 
ji  hundred  tioMS,  no.* 

*•  •  Decidedly,  you  will  not      •  I  don't  wish  to  get  you  shot.' 

•*  •  Very  well  I    But  you  '11  give  me  a  pass  to  General  Gerard?' 

••  •  Oh  1  as  for  that,  willingly.  M.  BooneUer,  make  out  a  pass  for  M.  Dumas 
to  General  Gerard.' 

•••BoDiielicrisbniy,gaBeflal;  IHmake  it  oat  nyBd^and  yon  can  ifi^  it. 
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•<  *  You  are  right,  I  am  tired,  I  had  better  go  hone.' 

**  1  west  to  a  table  Md  wrote  oat  a  paBs  in  thtM  ^pofdt  3 

*  July  30th.  1830.    One  o'clock. 

Permit  M.  Dumas  to  pan  to  General  Gerard.' 

"  I  presented  the  pen,  Lafayette  signed,  and  I  withdrew  with  my  order ;  but 
befbfe  pveNniiag  it,  I  dhM  between  the  e^natim  mi  the  wovdi  *6eiiei«l 
Gerard.^  «la  wkom  we  riw— eerf  <ie  mtpimi  tMek  Ai,  Jkmm  hat  nut 

Furnished  widi  ihis  instmineiity  tlieve  was  no  difficuUjr  in  teach- 
ing General  Gerard,  who  of  eoufse  inquired  what  Uie  proposal 
was ;  but  the  story  must  be  told  in  Ae  hero's  own  words. 

*' '  It  is  this,  general.  M.  de  Iiafa3rette  told  me  ^ust  now  at  the  Hotd  de 
VHle  that  they  were  in  want  of  powder;  and  that  if  Charles  the  Tenth  were 
to  return  on  raris,  they  could  HOt  firo  four  thousand  musket  shots.* 

•*  *  That  is  very  true ;  and  it  is  rather  an  anxious  consideration.* 

**  *  Well,  I  proposed  to  General  Lafayette  to  go  and  get  some.' 

<«*Getitt  wheref*— 'AtSoiaMiis.' 

'* '  But  how  get  it?'—*  There  see  but  twe  wigrs,  I  suppose.  I  vffl  fim  asic 

for  it  politely.' 

***  Of  whom?' — '  Of  the  commandant  of  course.' 

*•*  And  if  he  refuse?*—*  Why  then  I  must  talce  it' 

**  *  Yes,  yes !  but  once  more,  how  will  yoo  talte  it  ?'— *  Leave  tliat  to  nw.' 

" '  And  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  proposal  which  General  Lafiijetta 
reconiiiicnds  to  mo?* 

** '  You  see  the  phrase  is  precise  ;  "  to  General  Gerard,  to  whom  we  recom- 
mend the  proposal  which  IL  Dumas  has  just  made."* 

*'  <  And  he  did  not  think  you  insane? ' 

*•  *  To  say  the  truth,  I  must  own  we  did  discuss  that  point  for  a  moment.* 
"  *  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  it  was  twenty  to  one  you  would  get  shot  in  such 
an  expedition.' 

*  I  believe  he  did  express  himself  to  that  effect.' 

"  *  And  notwithstanding  that  he  recommends  your  proposal?' 
**  *  I  convinced  him.' 

***  But  why  then  did  he  not  give  you  the  order  you  ask  for  himself.* 

*•*  Because  he  considered,  general,  that  the  oiden  to  be  given  to  nilitaiy 

authorities  should  emanate  from  vou,  and  notlrom  him.' 

*•*  Hum,'  said  the  general,  biting  his  lips. 

*•*  Well,  general?'—'  Well  then,  it  is  impossible.' 

How  impossible?' — '  I  cannot  compromise  myself  so  far  as  to  give  such 
an  order.' 

"  *  Why  not,  general,'  said  I,  loeUng  hhn  in  the  koe  t  *  if  I  conpiomise  my. 

self  so  far  as  to  execute  it.' 

*'  He  started  and  looked  at  me  in  his  turn. 

***  No,*  said  he,  *  I  cannot  do  it   Apply  to  the  pwrrisional  govemmeBt.' 

'**  The  provisional  government?  oh !  certainly  if  one  could  find  it  For  my 
part  I  have  asked  after  it  of  everybody  I  met,  and  in  the  room  whrrr  T  was 
told  I  should  certainly  find  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  table  and  a  number  of 
empty  bottles.    1  have  got  here  the  reality,  do  not  refer  me  to  the  shadow.* 

*  Write  the  order  younelt'  said  the  genefsL 

**  *  On  condition  that  you  will  copy  it  with  your  own  hand ;  the  order  will  be 
mora  attended  to.'" 

• 

Afler  a  little  moie  hesitation,  the  order  was  made  ont  and 
signed,  another  dexteroos  interpolation  made,  and  M.  DanuB 
xetomed  to  the  astonished  Lafayette,  who,  not  dreaming  of  the 
tiick  not  on  him,  agreed,  since  his  colleague  had  conqnomised 
lumself  so  far,  to  support  the  movement  on  his  part  by  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  toe  mil  anthoritleey  and  therenpon  the  daont- 
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less  hero,  Alexander,  departed  for  Soissons,  accompanied  only  by 
a  young  painter  and  a  tricoloured  flag.  How  these  two,  and 
another  friend  picked  up  on  the  road,  contrived  to  hoist  the  tri- 
coloured flag  on  the  church  of  Soissons  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  demand  for  the  powder  was  being  presented  at  the  magazine, 
and  thereby  persuade  the  military  guardians  of  the  treasure  that 
the  town  was  in  full  verolntion,  and  tliat  resistance  would  be  use- 
less ;  bow,  by  a  series  of  adroit  manoenvies,  within  the  limits  cer- 
tainly of  physical  possibility,  bnt  bearing  a  good  deal  more  resem- 
blance  to  the  contrivances  of  the  stage,  than  to  incidents  of  real 
life,  M.  Dumas  did  finally  obtain  possession  of  three  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  return  with  it  in  triumph  to  Paris ;  to  tell 
all  this  in  his  own  captiTSting,  but  not  very  concise,  style,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford.  In  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  surprising  story,  we  are  referred  to  an  official  report 
in  the  **  Moniteur,"  of  the  9th  of  August,  published  by  order  of 
liafayettc.  After  all,  the  grand  exploit  proved  fruitless.  In  the 
forty-four  hours  of  M.  Duraas's  absence  a  change  of  scene  had 
taken  place  on  the  political  theatre,  and  the  stage  was  occupied 
by  the  monarchy  of  July.  Who  shall  say  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  he  remained? 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak  of  the  notable 
romance  of  "  Isaac  Laquedcm,"  by  the  same  author,  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  one  from  which  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  make 
extracts.  If  the  reader  could  venture  fixr  a  moment  to  imagine 
the  New  Testament  got  up  as  a  drama  of*  thrilling  interest,"  he 
would  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  egregious  produc- 
tion; and,  ncTerihelesB,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  we  really 
belieFe  it  has  been  written  without  any  flagitious  intention,  and 
that  the  writer  is  entirely  unconscious  of  the  shock  the  mere  men- 
tion of  such  an  enterprize  will  occasion  to  many.  His  choice  of  a 
hero,  who  is  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance  the  Wandering 
Jew,''  is  certainly  fortunate  in  one  respect.  A  gentleman,  whose 
life  has  already  extended  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years, 
and  who  may  therefore  claim  almost  an  equal  number  of  volumes, 
is  the  very  subject  for  tlie  ceaseless  flow  of  M.Dumas's  eloquence^ 
and  we  hail  it  accordingly. 

"  Tales  for  Rainy  Days  ''f  are  introduced  by  a  laudatory  preface 
from  Madame  George  Sand.  They  are  slight  pleasing  tales,  one 
of  the  best  of  which,  that  entitled  "  La  Rose  d'Automne,"  turns 
on  the  incident,  at  all  events  not  hackneyed  in  fictiun,  of  a  lady 
past  the  meridian  of  life  being  attacked  by  true  love,  a  malady 
which,  like  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  others  incident  to  the 
early  yean  of  our  existence,  is,  we  beliere,  considered  likdy  to 
pfO?e  mora  dangerous  when  occurring  at  a  later  period. 

*  **  Isaac  Laquedem,"  by  Dumas. 

t  **  CoQtes  pour  les  Jours  de  Pluie,"  ptr  Edoasrd  Fhwkeu 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  LORD  OF 

MISRULE. 

The  Empire  of  TarlEey  maj  be  said,    oot  to  put  too  fine  a 

Soint  upon  it,*  to  exist  ebieflj  for  the  embassies.   It  is  the  great 
iplomatic  batUe-field  of  Eorope,  and  tbe  time  is  quite  come 
when  it  should  cease  to  be  so. 

While  the  present  state  of  afftdrs  lasts,  Turkey  will  be  a  con- 
stant subject  of  quanel  and  discosaon ;  in  the  end  it  will  certainly 
and  inevitably  cause  an  European  war. 

It  is  hard  to  describe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
fearful  state  of  things  that  the  great  name  of  England  is  employed 
to  support.  Tlie  internal  government  of  Turkey  is  a  tissue  of 
low  intrigue,  lying,  corruption,  oppression,  weakness,  incapacity, 
rashness,  vice,  nonsense,  waste,  absurdity,  and  eunuchs.  It  has 
never  been  anything  else.  The  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  is  a 
solemn  farce,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  embassies — first 
one,  tlien  another,  whoever  bullies  loudest  or  bribes  most  cun- 
ningly lias  the  upper  hand  for  the  time  being. 

In  a  wordy  we  are  supporting  a  barbarous  race  of  fanatic 
infidels ;  of  men  hsif  savages,  who  curse  us  in  their  prayers ;  who 
blaspheme  our  God  and  defiice  his  image ;  who  trade  in  human 
flesh ;  who  murder  and  imprison  women ;  who  are  debased  be- 
neath the  beasts  of  the  field  by  such  vices,  that  our  northern 
nature  shudders  to  reflect  a  moment  on  them ;  in  whose  streets  it 
is  unsafe  for  a  Christian  man  to  walk  alone  in  broad  daylight ; 
whose  houses  it  is  death  for  him  to  enter. 

The  Arab  was  a  fine  fellow;  but  no  good  ever  came  of  the 
Turk.  He  was  always  lasy,  insolent,  debauched,  and  cruel. 
His  right  to  the  country  he  burdens  and  eats  up,  was  that  of 
violence  and  conquest ;  it  was  followed  by  unheard-of  horrors. 
The  world  owes  the  Turks  nothing.  During  the  whole  four 
centuries  that  they  have  inhabited  one  of  the  finest  countries  in 
the  world,  they  have  produced  no  single  individual  eminent  in 
any  one  art  or  science.  Their  reign  has  been  one  weary  history 
of  savage  wars,  or  ignoble  concession  abroad ;  absurd,  or  melan- 
choly misrule,  rebellions,  murders,  usurpations,  licence,  corrup- 
tion, and  oppression  at  home. 

Such  is  tbe  system  which  heslthy-hearted  honest-minded  Eng- 
land has  been  supporting  for  years.  There  is  no  denying  tbe 
ftcts;  ewerj  one  who  knows  anytiiing  at  all  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  cannot  have  even  the  salisncHon  of  a  doubt  about  them. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  deduction.  Eveiy  statesman  must  have 
made  it  intemaUy  for  these  last  hundred  years. 

But  if  the  goremmenta  of  Europe  take  half  a  dozen  busy, 
important,  elderly  gentlemen,  and  say  to  each  of  them — We 
will  make  you  de  facto  a  co-sultan  of  a  pleasant  country,  we  will 
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give  you  more  powen  and  inflnenee  than  is  good  for  yon;  joa 
shall  bare  a  palace  to  live  in  as  large  as  the  three  chief  offices  in 
Downing  Street  put  together.  We  beg  yonr  acceptance  of  from 
0OCIOI.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  If  yoa  want  any  more  to  keep  up  your 
dignity,  pray  draw  upon  ns,  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  honour 
your  drafts  for  secret  service  money.  Yoa  shall  have  a  large  staff 
*  of  subordinates  (the  country  is  warm,  and  you  may  be  sometimes 
out  of  temper).  We  will  give  you  a  delightful  country-house, 
and  place  a  fleet  of  line  of  battle  shi})s  more  or  less  at  your 
disposal.  You  shall  be,  in  fact,  the  only  great  o/Rcial  now  going 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  enibarrasser  at  Constantinople.  All 
we  ask  of  you  in  return  is  to  try  to  bind  up  a  bnndle  of  rotten 
sticks.  We  know  they  cannot  hold  together  long,  but  still  do 
try,  you  will  oblige  us." 

I  say.  that  if  you  speak  to  an  elderly  gentleman  in  these  terms, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  elderly  gentleman  (be  be  who  he 
may,  for  I  bluffly  disclaim  any  idea  of  personality)  will  do  his 
best  to  comply  with  your  desire,  and  will  make  a  great  fuss  in  his 
efibrts  to  do  so. 

But  he  cannot  change  the  sticks.  There  they  are  rotten  as 
ever,  and  if  he  binds  so  fast  and  so  close,  and  uses  such  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  expensive  red  tape,  that  the  rotten  sticks 
Teally  cannot  come  asunder,  why  they  can  still  do,  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  years,  and  crumble  to  pieces  internally  in  the 
perfection  of  their  rottenness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  immense  sum  of  money 
which  is  s])cnt  yearly  by  England,  France,  and  Austria  to  main- 
lain  a  state  of  things  which  never  ought  to  have  existed,  which  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  state  of  things  which  has 
made  Mussulman  rule  wherever  it  has  been  known  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  another  word  for  tyranny  and  wrong;  a  state  of  things 
which  makes  good  men  sigh,  and  bad  men  sueer,  which  calls 
aloud  to  man  and  Heaven  to  end  it. 

The  great  European  powers  hare  each  a  highly  paid  ambas- 
sador with  two  or  three  secretaries,  more  aiiachit  than  he  knows 
by  sight,  dragoman,  and  sub  dragoman  (interpreters),  policemen, 
boatmen,  and  servants,  all  paid  by  his  government  to  contribute  to 
his  glory  .The  real  worth,  the  only  part  of  the  business  important 
to  anybody,  is  performed  by  a  consul-general,  who  is  appointed 
besides,  and  who  has  a  fresh  staff  of  hangers-on,  also  paid  by 
•government.  The  commerce  at  Constantinople  is  indeed  con- 
siderable, but  nothing  like  w  liat  it  would  be  under  a  good  govern- 
ment and  laws,  which  rendered  properly  secure.  A  great  deal 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  goods  consigned  here  also  arc  sent  by 
traders,  who  commit  large  commercial  frauds  elsewhere.  Hence 
the  market  is  often  glutted,  and  goods  may  be  bought  at  Galata 
under  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Of  the  difficulties  at  the  Custom 
House,  of  the  vexatious  delays,  and  of  the  open  bribery  by  which 
they  can  alone  be  remedied,  nothing  need  be  said  here. 

Thus  much  is  certain.  If  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  it  is,  exists 
much  longer,  Rusna  will  infallibly  take  possession  of  it.  We 
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my  prop  it  ap  now  and  again.  But  we  cannot,  and  we  shall  nol 
prop  it  up  Always,  aDd  the  day  our  support  is  withdrawn,  will  b« 

the  beginning  of  ihe  end. 

We  cannot  support  Turlcey  for  ever,  because  it  seems  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  we  may  have 
to  fight  for  ourselves,  perhaps  even  for  our  hearths  and  altars. 
We  shall  not  support  it  lor  ever,  because  a  new  race  of  statesmen  * 
are  growing  up  among  us,  who  will  not  see  the  public  money 
squandered  so  uselessly,  so  sinfully.  Yet  if  it  is  plain  that  for 
Russia  to  get  possession  of  Con^tanlinoplc  might  turn  out  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  liberties  of  the  world,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  wodd  should  run  any  such  danger.  Let  a 
Congress  be  summoned  at  London,  Vienna^  Paris,  or  Berlln»  for 
the  final  settlement  of  this  troublesome  and  costly  question* 
Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  are  quite  as  jealous  and  alarmed 
at  the  policy  of  Russia  as  we  can  be.  If  the  Czar  mean  mischief 
the  sooner  we  master  his  hand  the  better. 

To  this  congress  let  us  contriire  to  send  for  once  a  few  sensible, 
conciliating,  prudent,  practical,  men.  Suppose  they  should  not 
be  lords,  with  an  eye  to  Government  patronage,  but  only  men  of 
high  known  ability — let  their  business  be  to  found  a  new  king- 
dom of  Greece,  of  which  Constantinople  shall  be  the  capital.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  cliildless  king  Otho  to  abdicate.  In  jhe  contrary 
case  there  should  be  much  less  difficulty  in  deposing  him.  The 
interests  of  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  stand  iu  the  way  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization  throughout  the  w^orld. 

Do  not  let  us  be  met  with  silly  observations  about  the  miserable 
state  of  Oreece  as  she  is.  Such  a  kingdom  as  king  Otho  rules  is 
an  ahsurditT.  It  has  been  a  melancholy  absurdity  from  reasons 
known  to  all  the  world — reasons  it  revolts  one  to  reeapitulate,  but 
from  no  &ult  of  the  Greeks  themseWes.  Greece  was  almost  the 
only  country  where  kingly  ambition  would  have  been  possible, 
ancl  even  truly  great  and  glorious  in  its  lesults^  without,  for  once, 
being  identified  with  war. 

We  mean  no  barsh  personality  in  saying,  had  Leopold  ruled 
over  Greece,  instead  of  Otho,  he  would  have  left  as  fine  and 
promising  an  inheritance  to  his  son  as  any  in  the  world.  But 
when  the  banished  and  patriot  Greeks,  the  heart  and  sinews  of 
the  new  country,  came  to  it,  they  were  driven  back  and  dis- 
couraged!, The  population  of  the  land  is  less  than  tliat  of  a  petty 
German  grand-duchy,  while  Greek  arms  are  fighting  and  Greek 
intellects  exhausting  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  infidel. 
The  land  they  would  have  tilled  in  that  mother-country  which 
was  their  very  soul-dream,  lay  waste ;  the  commerce  they  would 
hare  estahHshed  blesses  other  States.  Baron  S.,  with  his  mil- 
lions, lives  at  Vienna,  and  the  splmdid  talents  of  M.  JL  waste 
themselves  uselessly  with  the  snhtleties  of  the  schools,  and  the 
glories  of  other  days,  as  he  looks  from  the  balconies  and  terraces 
of  his  palace  on  the  Bosphorus. 

There  would  be  no  insnimoimtable  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
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new  kingdom  of  Greece  upon  a  wise  and  proper  footing — let 
diplomacy  try  to  puzzle  ut  as  it  will.  There  is  a  capital  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  diplomatic  difficulty ;  it  is  to  ignore  its  existence. 
Princes  we  haTe  in  plenty.  There  is  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a 
dttur-headed,  sensiue  man,  who  has  been  well  brought  up.  The 
Duke  of  Brabant;  any  of  the  Orleans'  princes,  except  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  who  would  be  as  likely  to  get  into  difficulties  speed- 
ily as  the  brothers  of  the  £mperor  of  Austria.  Lastly,  or  firstly, 
as  you  will,  the  land  tluit  was  ravished  by  the  red  hand  of  Ma- 
homet the  Second  from  the  brave  Constaiitiiie  Paleologus  might 
be  restored  to  the  chief  of  the  honourable  house  of  Cantacuzenc. 
T  see  but  little  reason  why  the  Turks  should  not  be  driven  back 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates,  and  all  their  bigotry,  vio- 
lence, ignorance,  and  eunuchs  with  them. 

Let  the  United  Powers  impose  upon  the  new  sovereign  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  railroads,  and  establishing  a  good  system  of 
communication  throughout  his  country,  for  it  might  be  made  one 
of  the  largest  food-producing  kingdoms  in  the  worlds  if  the  food 
when  grown  could  only  find  its  way  to  a  sure  and  a  fair  market, 
instead  of  being  seized  by  a  tribe  of  rapacious  Pashas. 

If  the  country  were  once  civilized  it  would  be  safe.  It  would 
be  able  to  protect  itself.  Russia  knows  this  so  well,  that  it  is 
owing  to  her  intrigues  even  the  railway  between  Constantinople 
and  Belgrade  has  not  been  commenced  long  ago.  The  Greeks 
are  a  fine  race  of  men,  too,  and  we  may  hope  in  them.  Hope  in 
their  energy,  ambition,  self-denial ;  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  their 
heroic  bravery  and  keen  wit.  Let  diplomacy  cry  out  as  it  will, 
there  is  liule  reason  to  fear  but  that  the  other  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  would  be  glad  to  live  under  a  better  state  of  things, 
and  that  a  few  years  of  good  government  and  equal  rights  would 
eradicate  the  jealousy  existing  among  them.  As  it  is,  they  are 
simply  what  misrule  lias  made  them ;  wh<it  it  will  make  any  race 
of  men,  Hungarians  or  Irishmen,  Jews  or  Poles. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  manner  we  have  in- 
dicated, the  world  may  be  quite  easy  about  the  designs  of  Russia. 
No  Czar  will  ever  march  bis  rude  hordes  into  a  well-governed 
country  if  he  can  help  it  He  will  dread  too  much  Uie  infection 
of  ideas,  the  winning  charm  of  freedom,  and  will  know,  that 
wherever  ignorance  grows  enlightened,  the  days  of  absolutism  are 
numbered. 

We  give  no  more  than  the  rough  outline  of  our  pngect ;  but  are 
quite  ready  to  consider  it  in  detail,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to 

break  a  lance  with  us.    And  of  one  thing  we  are  quite  convinced: 

there  is  no  middle  course.  Constantinople  must  pass  away  from 
the  rule  of  the  Moslem,  or  Russia  will  take  it  the  first  time  she 
dares.  Finally,  if  there  existed  as  many  sound  political  reasons 
for  supporting  Turkey  as  there  are  for  not  doing  so,  they  could 
not  for  a  day  justify  us  in  aiding  the  continuance  of  the  evil 
enacted  there — and  before  God  and  posterity  we  are  answerable 
for  it. 
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THE  ROOKS*  THE  RAVEN,  AND  THE  SCARECROW. 

A  FABLE. 

A  PLOCK  of  rooks  in  conclave  stood 

Upon  the  branches  of  an  oak; 

The  subject  was  the  dearth  of  food  ; 

And  thus  a  half-fledged  rookling  gpoke: — 

"You  all  are  hungry — so  am  I. 

Debating  will  not  break  our  fast. 

Yon  fresh-sown  croft  looks  temptingly : 

Let's  down  and  seize  the  rich  repast ! 

1'  is  true  some  risk  attends  the  deed. 

But  faint  heart  ne'er  fair  lady  won. 

Then  follow  me.    First  let  us  feed, 

And  talk  it  o'er  when  it  is  done !  **  • 

From  oaken  spray  eacb  yearling  bird 

Salutes  tbis  speech  with  hoarse  applause. 

When  loud  above  the  din  was  heard 

A  grey-poird  veteran^s  warning  caws  :  — 

"  Rash  friends,  yon  awful  form  beware ! 

With  outstretched  arm  and  threaCning  hand 

Better  to  starve  awhile  than  dare 

The  vengeful  owner  of  the  land  I  " 

He  ceased.    Conflicting  counsels  racked 

Al'emate  now  the  ebon  throng. 

Hunger  the  rookling's  counsel  backed, 

While  prudence  deem'd  that  counsel  wrong. 

All  longM  to  pick  the  golden  grain ; 

All  fearM  the  trusty  watchman's  gun. 

Each  point  was  argued  o'er  again, 

And  all  left  off  where  they  begun. 

But  now  from  out  the  hollow  oak 

A  sapient  raven  thrust  his  head, 

And,  with  a  keen  sarcastic  croak, 

Thus  to  the  rookery  he  said : — 

^  Blind  gulls  ye  are !   For  shame !  for  shame 

Of  rooks  ye  dou\  deserve  the  name ! 

The  feaiful  figure  which  yon  see 

Is  but  a  man  of  straw  to  me — 

A  heap  of  rags — a  stick  or  two, 

Set  up  to  frighten  fools  like  you ! 

*  In  anotlier  report  of  the  honourable  and  somewhat  "  fast"  gentleiDSO*! 
maiden  speech,  this  passage  is  rendered  as  follows 

**  Pint  let  us  have  our  grain^  and  ader 

ft  if  yoa  please  (Jiood  c*:eert  and  laughter). 
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Foil  ofi  1  Ve  watch'd  him  from  my  lair. 

To  prove  him,  ay  or  no,  a  man; 

At  length  I  made  the  problom  square. 

And  thus  my  close  deduction  ran  : — 

When  angry  tempests  rend  the  sky, 

And  Hghfnings  cleave  the  troubled  air, 

Both  man  and  beast  to  shelter  fly. 

Yet  he  remains  impassi\  e  lliere. 

Last  summer,  too,  a  rabid  bull 

Rush'd  through  the  field  with  frantic  rage; 

No  mortal  would  have  met  him  full 

In  front,  the  unequal  war  to  wage ! 

Nor  rabid  bull,  nor  hail,  nor  nUD, 

Nor  thunder  daunts  hi$  torpid  souU 

Believe  me,  when  I  say  again, 

No  man  is  that,  but  scarecrow  foul ! 

But  that  I  do  not  feed  on  grain. 

Myself,  good  folks,  would  lead  ihe  way. 

Then  hasten  to  the  bounteous  plain, 

Whilst  I  for  your  adventure  pray  I " 

Down  swoop  the  horde,  with  famine  fierce; 

Their  passions  now  no  fear  restrains ; 

A  thousand  bills  earth's  bosom  pierce, 

And  rifle  thence  the  farmer's  grains; 

Impunity  fresh  courage  lends; 

Tliey  strut  around  the  harmless  **Guy.'* 

Nav,  one  his  crownless  hat  ascends. 

And  flaps  his  pinions  vaunlmgly. 

Oh  !  short-lived  triumph  !    Scarce  his  tongue 

On  air  a  boastful  note  had  flung, 

When,  rattling  from  the  neighbouring  copse, 

Two  barrels  flash  1  The  rolling  drops ! 

Kor  be  alone !— with  ruthless  force 

Sweeps  o*er  the  plain  the  leaden  shower ! 

The  black-robed  tribe  confess  its  power 

In  many  a  glossy,  mangled  corse! 

The  raven  saw,  upraised  his  eves, 

And,  sighing,  murmured — Who'd  have  thought  it? 

Alas  !  we  cannot  all  be  wise  : 

They  lack'd  experience — and,  they  *ve  bought  it !  ** 

MORAL* 

Of  sagest  counsellors  beware, 
Unless  of  risk  they  take  their  share. 
For  enterprise  or  speculation 
There  ^s  nothing  like  co-operation ! 

V 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  LAURELS  AND  LAUREATES. 

Thk  laurel  is  the  fig-tree  of  the  poet.  He  sits  under  its  shadow 
with  a  double  assurance  of  fame  and  proteclion.  What  a  book 
might  be  written  on  laurels  !  How  inliiualely  they  are  mixed  up 
with  the  history  of  poetry,  the  romance  of  love,  and  the  annals 
of  crime.  The  ancienls  crowned  their  poets  with  bays,  which* 
says  old  Selden,    are  supposed  not  subject  to  any  hurt  of  Jti- 

Eiter*s  thunderbolts,  as  other  trees  m"  Petrarch  regarded  the 
lurel  as  the  emblem  of  his  mistress,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
so  affected  by  the  sight  of  one  on  landing  from  a  voyage,  that 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  it.  From  this  leaf,  too, 
whicli  has  formed  the  coronal  of  the  Muses  through  all  time,  the 
subtlest  poison  is  distilled,  and  the  assassinations  committed  by 
the  agency  of  laurel-water  would  make  a  curious  companion- 
volume  to  the  ]iv(^s  of  the  laureates.  Thus  there  is  an  adjusting 
element  in  llie  laurel  to  avenge  as  well  as  to  reward,  and  the  love 
which  finds  its  glory  iu  tlie  bays  may  also  extract  its  vengeance 
from  them.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  poets  themselves  for 
illustrations  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil — the  life  and 
death — typified  in  the  laurel.  Their •  noblest  works  exhibit  the 
one ;  their  abuse  of  their  power,  their  littlenesses,  their  satires, 
envy  and  detraction  betray  the  other.  We  have  two  familiar 
examples  in  Dryden  and  Pope.  If  the  ^  Religlo  Laici,""  and  the 
Annus  Miiabilis,''  the  "  Essay  on  Man,^  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock**  contain  the  living  principle,  may  we  not  cany  out  the 
metaphor  by  saying,  that  Mac-Flecknoe  *'  and  the  ^  Dunciad** 
were  written  in  laurel-water?  Phissic-acid  could  not  have  done 
its  work  more  effcciually  than  the  ink  which  traced  these 
anathemas.  The  laurel  that  confers  immortality  also  carries  death 
in  its  leaves. 

This  is  a  strange  matter  to  explore.  There  is  a  warning  in  it 
that  dulls  a  little  of  the  brightness  of  all  poetical  glories.  Sup- 
pose we  asseHii)le  undir  a  ^reat  spreading  laurel-tree  all  the  poets 
who  have  worn  the  bays  in  iMigland*  and  drank  or  compounded 
their  tierces  of  wine  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Tennyson — let  us  hear 
what  confessions  they  have  to  make,  what  old  diflVrences  to 
re-open  or  patch  up,  what  violated  friendships  to  re-knit,  mingled 
with  reproaches  and  recriminations— 

**  Digesting  wan  with  heart-umtipg  love*.** 

It  will  be  as  good  as  a  scene  at  the  Mermaid,*'  with  a  commen- 
tary  running  through  to  point  a  moral  that  was  never  thought  of 
when  the  Browns  and  Draytons  met  over  their  sack.   First  of 

*  For  whose  liistories,  traced  cliroiiolouically,  the  r»'ader  is  referred  to  a 
recent  volume  of  pleasant  literary  hii>graphy,  called  **  The  Lives  of  the  I«au* 
testes.**  By  W.  &  Austin,  Jun.,  B.A.,  and  John  Ralph,  M.A. 
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all,  here  is  Ben  Jonson  lelling  us  how  he  escaped  having  his 
ears  cropped,  and  his  nose  slit  (rather  more  ceremoniously  than 
the  like  office  was  performed  on  Sir  John  Coventry)  for  having 
assisted  in  casting  odium  on  the  Scotch  ;  and  liow  by  a  begging 
petition  to  Charles  I.,  he  got  the  pensit)n  ol  a  hundred  marks, 
worth  about  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  each,  raised  to 
80  many  pounds,  with  a  tierce  of  wine  in  perpetuity  added  to 
them,  for  the  henefit  and  delectation  of  his  successors.  Upon 
thia,  Dryden,  taking  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  observes,  that  his 
successors  had  little  to  thauk  him  for;  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  meanness  of  Charles  II.,  who  rewarded  men  of  letters  by 
empty  praise,  instead  of  keeping  them  out  of  jails  by  a  little  timely 
munificence ;  that  he  had  said  as  much  in  a  famous  panegyric  of 
his  upon  that  monarch's  memory,  insinuating  bis  contempt  for  the 
shabbiness  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  in  a  line  which  the  stupid 
people  about  the  court  took  for  an  extravagant  compliment; 
and  that,  as  for  the  tierce  of  Canary,  it  was  well  known  that 
James  II.,  who  had  as  much  sympathy  for  poets  and  poetry  as 
one  of  his  own  Flemish  coach-horses,  had  robbed  him  of  it  when 
he  wore  the  laurel,  although  he  changed  his  religion  with  tlie 
change  of  kini^s,  and  celebrated  high  mass  in  the  "  Hind  and 
Panther,"  witli  a  thousand  times  more  splendour  than  ever  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  private  chapel  at  Whitehall. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Shadwell  will  sit  by  quietly,  and 
hear  such  remarks  as  these  in  silence;  accordingly,  no  sooner  has 
Dryden  concluded  (no  one  will  venture  to  speak  while  Dryden 
is  speaking,  out  of  that  old  habit  of  deierence  with  which  he  used 
to  be  treated  at  WilPs  Coffeehouse)  than  Shadwell,  rolling  his 
gieat  globular  body  right  round  to  the  table,  and  looking  with 
lather  an  impatient  and  impudent  stare  at  Dryden,  reminds  him 
of  the  obligations  he  owed  to  James  II.,  who,  if  he  deprived  him 
of  his  tierce  of  Canary,  increased  his  pension ;  and  as  there  is 
no  longer  any  reason  for  being  delicate  about  siTch  subjects,  he 
adds,  that  the  whole  world  believes  that  he  changed  his  religion 
for  the  sake  of  that  petty  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  At  all 
events,  that  the  coincidence  of  the  conversion  and  the  gratuity 
looked  very  much  like  one  of  those  astrological  conjunctions  from 
which  men  like  Dryden  himself,  drew  ominous  inferences;  and 
that  even  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  considering  liis  own  strong  opinions 
on  religion,  was  singularly  generous  to  Dryden's  memory,  could 
not  resist  observing,  that  **that  con?ersion  will  always  be  sus* 
pected,  which,  apparently,  concurs  with  interest;  and  be  that 
never  finds  his  error  till  it  hinders  hb  progress  towards  wealth 
and  honour,  will  not  be  thought  to  love  Truth  for  herself.**  The 
theme  is  too  tempting  for  Shadwell  to  stop  here ;  it  revives  the 
ancient  grudge  in  all  its  original  bitterness,  and  he  cannot  help, 
for  the  ghost  of  him,  closing  up  with  a  touch  of  his  ancient 
dare-devil  humour  to  the  effect  that,  for  his  part,  he  can  not 
say  he  was  much  surprised,  when  he  heard  of  Dry  den's /icrversion ; 
that  he  had  seen  it  plainly  enough  all  along,  even  so  far  back  as 
the  trial  of  Shaftesbury ;  that,  in  fact>  he  believed  all  religions 
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were  the  same  to  a  man  wlio,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  months, 
had  prostituted  his  pen  to  Puritanism,  Protestantism,  and  Popery  ; 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  case  was  to  be  found  in  the  charge 
long  before  broaght  against  bim,  and  tbat  he  was  now  more  than 
ever  convinced,  that,  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end,  Dryden  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  atheist. 

This  does  not  disturb  Dry  den  much,  although  it  shocks  the 
ghostly  company  of  laureates  sitting  round  about,  some  of  whom 
belong  to  a  more  polite  age,  and,  intimate  as  they  are  with  these 
Billingsgate  conflicts  in  books,  arc  nut  prepared  to  be  personally 
mixed  up  in  one  of  them.  But  Drycien's  calmness,  and  that  slow 
confident  smile  of  contempt  with  wliich  he  sun'eys  the  rotundity 
of  Shad  weirs  person,  as  if  he  were  again  taking  its  measure — 

**  Round  as  a  globe,  aod  liquored  every  chink  !** 

re  assures  tlicm.  If  Diyden  is  not  hurt  at  being  called  an  atheist, 
why  should  they  r  P^very  man  looks  to  liimsclf  in  this  world,  and 
liuiiian  iVailly  slill  haunts  the  inspirations  of  these  laurelled  shades. 
Dryden  is  going  to  say  something — he  takes  another  huge  pinch, 
and,  tapping  his  box  with  the  air  of  a  coiupieror.  rep'-als  the 
terrible  name  of  "  Og ! two  or  three  times,  with  increasing  em- 
phasis at  each  repetition.  Concerning  the  term  Atheist,  he  says, 
he  disposed  of  that  long  ago,  and  flung  it  back  with  interest  upon 
the   buffoon  ape**  who 

'*  Mimicked  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  clioose." 

He  was  quite  content  to  rest  upon  the  controversy,  as  he  left  it  in 

the  great  convocation  of  beasts  he  had  brought  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  lion,  and  whenever  such  reeling  asses 
as  Shadwell  should  show  themselves  able  to  comprehend  the  mass 
of  theological  learning  he  had  heaped  up  in  weighty  couplets  for 
the  use  of  disputants  in  all  time  to  come,  he  would  be  ready  to 
answer  any  incflclment  lliey  might  concoct  against  him.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  would  recommend  Shadwell  to  control  his  tongue, 
and  try  to  look  sober,  and  mend  his  manners.  Rochester  had 
done  him  greatermischief  by  praising  his  wit  in  conversation  than 
he  had  ever  clone  him  by  exposing  his  stupidity  in  })rint ;  and 
one  thing  was  quite  certain,  that  whatever  Shadwell  might  have 
suffered  in  reputation  from  Drydeu*s  pen,  to  that  same  peu, 
charged  as  it  was  with  contempt,  he  was  solely  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  laurel.  Shadwell  should  remember  that,  and  not  be 
ungraieful.  If  he,  Dryden,  had  not  singled  him  out  as  the  True- 
Blue  Protestant  poet,  and  g^ven  him  that  appellation  at  a  time 
when  it  was  likely  to  stick,  King  William  would  never  have  de- 
graded theoflice  which  he,  and  Ben, and  Will  Davenant  had  held, 
to  confer  it  upon  a  fellow  who,  whatever  his  druuken  companions 
of  the  tavern  might  think  of  him,  was  never  a  poet,  as  ne  had 
long  ago  told  him,  of  God's  own  making. 

Now,  as  Shadwell  had  alwavs  been  remarkable  in  the  flesh 
for  intemperance  of  all  sorts,  and  was  as  "  hasty"  in  his  temper 
as  in  his  plays,  of  which  he  usually  composed  an  act  in  four  or 
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five  days,  we  may  easily  imagine  how  he  would  retort  upon 
Pryden  after  sucIj  a  speech  as  this.  The  most  vulnerable  part  of 
Dryden's  character  was  liis  jealousy  of  Other  poets,  and  Shadwell, 
naturally  enough,  indeninilies  himself  for  all  such  abuse,  by 
ascribing  it  to  envy.  He  refreshes  Dry  den's  memory,  by  re- 
calling llie  ])raises  he  used  to  lavish  upon  him  before  they  quar- 
relled. Did  he  not  once  say  in  a  prologue,  that  Shadwell  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  comedy  writers,  and  second  only  to  Ben 
himself  (who,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  man  ShadweU  would 
consent  to  second  to) ;  and  he  would  now  tell  him  to  his  face^ 
that  the  real  spring  of  the  maligidty  with  which  he  afterwards 
pursued  him,  was  his  success  in  the  theatre.  He  never  could 
forglTe  him  his  success.  He  hated  every  man  that  succeeded. 
How  used  he  to  treat  poor  Crowue  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that 
when  a  play  of  Crowue's  failed  (which,  he  confessed,  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence),  Dryden  would  shake  hands  cordially  with 
him,  and  tell  him  that  his  play  deserved  an  ovation,  and  that  the 
town  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  writer ;  but  when  Crowne  hap- 
pened to  succeed,  he  would  hardly  condescend  to  acknowledge 
him.  He  could  not  help  admitting  that  Crowne  had  some 
genius;  l)ut  then  he  would  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  his 
father  and  Crowne's  mother  were  very  icell  acquainted.  Who 
was  Dryden*s  father?  He  never  knew  he  had  a  father.  He 
doubted  the  fact.  He  might  have  had  a  dozen,  for  all  he  knew, 
but  he  never  heard  of  any  one  in  particular. 

This  sort  of  scurrilous  personality  is  not  agreeable  to  Nahum 
Tale.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  share  in  the  Psalms,  and  thinks 
that  it  becomes  him  to  put  a  stop  to  a  discussion  which  borders 
on  licentiousness.  He  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  Dnrden^s 
father  was ;  but  he  knows  both  Dryden  and  Shadwell  well,  and 
bears  an  allegiance  to  the  former  (who  rendered  him  the  greatest 
honour  his  miserable  life  could  boast)  that  will  not  suffer  him  to 
hear  Dryden  lampooned  in  this  fashion  with  impunity.  If  Dry* 
<Ien  was  envious  of  rivals,  it  was  a  failing  incidental  to  all  men; 
but  he  could  lell  Shadwell  that  his  contempt  was  larger  than  his 
envy,  as  Shadwell  might  discover,  if  he  would  sit  down  quietly 
and  dispassionately,  and  read  the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophel"  once  more.  He  might  recommend  the  perusal  of 
that  book  with  perfect  pro])riely,  liecause  it  was  well  known  to  all 
writers  and  critics  that  the  })arlicular  passages  which  related  to 
Shadwell,  and  his  friend  h^lkanah  Settle,  were  not  written  by  him. 
Perhaps  the  internal  evidences  would  be  suflicient  to  show  that. 
He  did  not  set  up  for  a  poet,  although  he  did  write  all  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  and  made  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare*s  Lear,**  which 
still  keeps  Uie  stage  in  preference  to  the  original  itself.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  was  quite  consistent  with  a  modest  a])pre- 
ciation  of  his  own  merits,  to  plume  himself  a  little  on  those 
incidents  in  a  career  to  which  posterity  attached  a  value  his 
gnidging  contemporaries  denied.  It  was  something,  he  thought, 
to  be  honestly  proud  of,  that  his  Psalms  are,  to  this  hour,  used  in 
the  Church  of  £ngland,  and  that  the  name  of  Nahum  Tate  is 
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likely  to  go  down  to  the  end  of  time,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the 
English  language  lasts,  in  every  parish  church  and  playhouse  in 
the  kingdom.  He  might  be  a  very  bad  poet.  It  was  not  for  hina 
to  say  anything  on  that  point.  But  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  what  other  En^Hish  poet,  from  tlie  earliest  times  to  the 
present  hour,  could  boast  of  ministering  so  variously  and  so 
constantly  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  English  people — on 
the  Sundays  in  the  organ-loft,  helped  out  by  a  general  chorus  of 
the  congregation,  and  all  through  the  week  on  the  stage,  for  he 
Buppoted  there  was  hardly  a  daj  in  the  week  in  which  **  King 
Lear,"  as  he  improved  it,  was  not  played  somewhere  ?  Yet  how 
wee  he,  who  bad  left  these  imperishable  legacies  to  posterity, 
Ueated  by  his  own  generation }  It  was  tme  he  sncceeded  Shad* 
well  in  the  laureateship.  Lanreateshtp !  Starvation!  TaUr^ 
indeed,  of  pensions  and  tierces  of  Canary ;  talk  of  duns  andbaililTs. 
When  the  Earl  of  Dorset  died,  he  ought  to  have  died  too,  for  he 
had  lived  literally  on  the  charity  of  that  pious  nobleman,  and 
when  he  lost  his  patron  he  was  left  to  starve.  Was  he  not 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  creditors  and  take  refuge  in  the  Mint, 
where,  to  the  shame  of  the  age,  he  died  of  want  ?  To  be  sure, 
that  is  a  common  fate  amongst  the  poets,  and  he  ought  not  to 
complain  of  a  dispensation  under  which  so  many  better  men  had 
sufiered  ;  but  that  was  the  least  of  it.  Once  he  was  dead  he 
might  have  been  left  to  his  repose.  The  jibe  and  the  sarcasm, 
however,  followed  him  to  his  grave.  What  had  he  done  to  Pope, 
who  was  only  lisping  verse  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  that  he  should  hold  him  up  to  nniversal  ridicule  ?  And 
how  had  it  happened  that  every  pretender  to  verse  or  criticism, 
histoiy  or  biography — not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  of  whom 
had  ever  read  a  line  of  the  Psalms — should  with  one  accord 
fix  upon  his  name  as  the  common  mark  for  their  ignominious 
ribaldry  ? 

Nidiolas  Rowe  hears  these  lamentations  with  an  appearance  of 
some  oaeasiness.   He  was  always  believed  to  have  been  rather  of 

a  religious  turn,  and  there  is  a  misapprehension  abroad  concerning 
the  succession  to  the  laureateship,  which,  as  an  honest  man,  he 
desires  to  correct.  And  so,  drawing  his  hand  somewhat  solemnly 
over  his  chin,  and  turning  liis  handsome  face  unldly  towards  our 
ruffled  Nahum,  he  calls  to  his  recollection  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  He  tells  him  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
made  several  misUikes  of  a  graver  kind,  expresses  some  fears  that 
he,  Nicholas  Rowe,  obtained  the  laurel  by  "  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  fofced  U>  seek 
shelter  by  extreme  poverty.**  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous. 
Upwards  of  a  fortnight  elapsed  after  that  melancholy  event 
before  he  was  appointed.  He  hoped  his  friend  Nahum  would  do 
him  justice  with  posterity  on  that  point  It  really  made  him  ve^ 
uncomfortable;  for,  ghost  as  he  was,  he  looked  back  with  a  juslt- 
liable  Katisfaction  to  a  life  of  irreproachable  integrity,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Tate  enjoyed  all  the  honours 
and  advantages,  whatever  they  weroi  of  the  office  of  Court 
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Poet  up  to  the  moment  of  his  demise.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
translator  of  the  Psalms  should  have  had  so  much  occasion  for 
patting  their  divine  philosophy  into  practice.    Want  was  a  hard 

thing.  He  could  not  account  for  Mr.  Taie^s  distresses.  It  was 
no  business  of  his  to  intrude  upon  tlie  private  sorrows  of  a  brother 
poet;  but  he  knew  that  Mr.  Tate  had  his  pension,  or  ouf^ht  to 
have  had  it,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  chequered  struggle.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity  flowed  in  uj^on  him  rather  late  in  life.  Me  enjoyed 
three  uninterrupted  years,  however,  of  high  and  j^aluiy  existence, 
which  was  more,  he  suspected,  than  mauy  poets  could  count  up 
through  their  variegated  lives,  aud  at  the  close  he  was  honoured  with 
tribntes  which  enabled  him  to  rest  satisfactorily  in  a  fine  tomb. 
He  must  say  that  he  did  not  agroe  with  his  predecessor  in  the 
alnr  he  flung  upon  Pope.  Mr.  Tate  might  have  personal  reasons 
far  taking  posthumons  oflhnce  at  the  ^  Dnnciad."  Of  course 
people  will  sometimes  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings ;  but 
t'ope  was  a  great  poet^  and  a  judicious  criric,  and  had  written  an 
epitaph  for  a  certain  monnment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he 
could  not  help  esteeming  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in 
the  whole  range  of  funereal  literature.  In  that  epitaph,  Pope 
stated  that  he,  the  author  of    Jane  Shore/*  was, 

**  Blessed  in  his  genius — ^in  his  love  too  blest** 

lie  always  thought  that  line  a  remarkable  speeimen  of  con- 
densed exi)ression.  It  said  nearly  everything  of  him  that  he 
could  have  wished  to  he  said ;  and  had  he  written  it  himself, 
which  he  had  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  he  could  have 
done,  there  was  only  one  slight  improvement  he  would  have 
desired  to  make.  It  was  true  to  the  letter;  bat  it  did  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Pope  forgot  that  he  had  been  married  a  second 
time.  The  line  did  not  bring  out  the  lull  flavour  of  that  doable 
happiness.  The  merest  verbal  alteration  woald  adapt  it  feli- 
eitoosly  to  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  thus 

••Blessed  in  his  geuius — in  his  love  twice  blest !" 

That  would  have  been  a  complete  biogfrapby.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Pope  avoided  any  allusion  to  his  first  wife, 
from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  the  second,  at  whose  expense  the 
monument  was  built.  He  might  have  thought  it  scarcely  decorous 
to  record  upon  the  marble  erected  by  one  lady  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  who  slept  below  had  been  previously  blest  by 
unolher  lady.  Of  the  laureateship,  as  an  asylum  for  the  last 
suffering  poet  of  an  age,  or  as  a  reward  fur  the  most  distinguished, 
he  (lid  not  feel  that  it  became  him  to  say  much.  Mr.  Tate  was 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  that  subject,  as  he  held  the  bays 
longer  than  anybody  else,  having  been  upwards  of  thtee-and-* 
twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  singing  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace. 
What  sort  of  songs  Mr.  Tate  sang,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know. 
He  never  read  any  of  them.  They  might  have  been  very  numer> 
ons,  and  of  an  excellence  as  unique  as  the  Psalms.   He  could 
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only  epeak  to  his  own  discbarge  of  those  arduous  duties ;  and 
licre  he  could  conscientiously  declare  that  he  never  omitted  a 
legitimate  occaRion  of  glorifying  the  throne  by  the  exercise  of 
whatever  little  Pindaric  skill  be  could  devote  to  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

The  eulogj-  on  Pope  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  sensation 
amongst  the  laurL-lt'd  liearers.  There  is  hardly  a  man  amongst 
them  of  tliis  period  who  had  not  suffered  at  his  hands ;  and  none 
had  greater  reason  to  resent  Howe's  praises  than  the  versifier  who 
succeeded  him  in  office.  The  outside  world  has  never  heard  of 
the  Reverend  Lawrence  Eusden — yet  here  he  sits  amongst  the 
group  of  laureates,  looking  as  pert  and  panegyrical  as  any  of  them. 
What  manner  of  poet  he  was,  may  be  best  described  by  such 
critical  terms  as  fustian^  rhodomontade,  stuff,  rubbish,  and  the 
like.  He  seems  to  have  been  expressly  intended  by  nature  for 
the  dignity  which  a  friendly  Lord  Chamberlain  imposed  upon 
him  in  an  access  of  delirium,  just  as  an  intoxicated  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  once  conferred  knighthood  on  some  sweltering  hoon- 
companion.  He  wrote  hard  for  the  office  before  he  ohtained  it« 
All  the  spontaneous  verses  of  his  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
laureateous  in  character.'  They  are  coronation  and  birth-day  odes 
in  disguise — divine  right  rhymes,  of  the  true  entire  possibilities  of 
ork  stamp — they  go  the  w  hole  extremities  of  Court  adulation — 
ave  a  prophetic  aroma  of  the  Canary  in  them — and  jioint  him 
out  for  the  office  long  before  he  could  have  dreamt  of  leaping 
into  it.  For  twelve  dreary  years  he  showered  down  his  official 
lyrics  upon  an  ungrateful  public.  The  critics  hissed  him — the 
poets  shunned  him — lords  and  ladies  bore  his  flatteries  ar  well  as 
they  could.  They  were  obliged  to  do  duty  in  that  as  in  other 
horribly  fatiguing  things.  It  was  like  standing  behind  the 
Queen's  chair  at  the  Opera  all  night.  What  could  be  done  ?  Ha 
was  a  parson  and  poet-laureate,  a  combination  which  courtiers 
could  not  openly  resist  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  drank  the 
whole  tierce  of  Canary  himself,  or  compromised  it  for  a  pipe  of 
port,  or  a  puncheon  of  whiskey;  but  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  last  supposition,  for  he  is  known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
as  we  are  informed  by  his  last  biographers  (and,  we  presume, 
they  are  the  last  he  will  ever  have),  to  have  given  himself  up  to 
drinking  and  Tasso.  He  lived  in  a  slate  of  conspicuous  ob- 
scurity. Poet  laureate  as  he  was  for  that  lon^^  dismal  term  of 
a  dozen  years,  and  writing  hard  as  he  did  all  sorts  of  eulogistic 
extmvagancies,  there  is  nothing  known  whatever  of  his  life, 
beyond  the  two  least  important  items  in  it — his  birth  and  his 
death. 

He  makes  a  motion  as  if  he  were  about  to  say  someUiing,  and 
the  dreaded  name  of  Pope  is  already  hovering  on  his  lips,  when 
every  one  of  the  laureates  turns  his  back  upon  him.  Even  Pye 
looks  aside  with  the  air  of  a  high-born  gentleman,  for  bad  a  poet 
as  he  is,  he  is  Horace  and  Vii^il,  and  a  hundred  Homers  com-  * 
pared  with  Lawrence  Eusden.  Colley  Cibber  breaks  in  on  the 
awkward  pauie,  and  feels  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  having 
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allowed  himself  to  be  appointed  successor  to  the  last-named  indi- 
vidual. But  he  assures  his  friends  that  it  was  purely  a  political 
appointment.  He  avows  frankly  that  poetry  was  not  his  forte. 
He  hopes  lie  is  too  good  a  judge  to  be  misled  by  any  egotism  of 
that  sort.  He  never  was  a  poet,  and  he  knows  it  quite  as  well  as 
they  can  tell  him.  He  is  fully  aware  of  his  strength  and  his 
weakness.  He  thinks  that  he  has  substantial  claims  upon  posterity 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  Changes  of  habits  and  inaimtrs  operate 
fatally  on  the  permanence  of  comedy ;  but  he  had  as  little  reason 
to  complain  of  neglect  as  greater  writers.  What  had  become  of 
£iherege  and  Wycherley?  Was  Congreve  or  Vaubrugh  ever 
beard  of  now  ?  .Why  shonld  he  munnur  at  a  fate  in  which  they 
participated  ?  One  thing  he  had  done,  which  woold  make  him 
lemembeied  as  long  as  books  were  read.  He  need  not  say  that 
he  alluded  to  the  Apology  for  his  life.  Perhaps  they  might  say 
lie  had  done  a  better  thing  in  living  the  life  that  called  for  such  an 
apology.  Of  course.  He  mnst  nave  lived  it,  or  he  could  not 
have  bad  the  materials  to  work  upon.*  That  ttfos  a  book — an 
enduring  book.  It  outlived  the  libels  of  Pope.  It  was  better 
known,  more  read,  and  certainly  contained  more  agreeable  reading 
than  the  "  Dunciad."  At  least,  that  was  his  opinion.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  say  that  his  ajipointment  to  the  laureateship  was 
altogether  a  proper  appointment ;  but  he  could  not  help  remark- 
ing that  he  considered  an  actor  equal  to  a  parson  any  day. 
He  was  not  so  bad  an  actor  as  Eusden  was  a  parson  ;  and  the 
amount  of  merit  a  man  discovered  in  whatever  he  undertook  to 
do  was  the  staudaild  by  which  he  should  be  relatively  tested.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  make  any  comparisoo  with  his  predecessor 
on  the  score  of  poetry.  He  had  always  acted  eandidlyin  his 
controversies,  and  even  when  Pope  hunted  him  with  malevolent 
falsehoods,  he  answered  him  openly  and  honestly.  He  would 
take  no  advantage  of  Mr.  Eusden;  but  as  it  was  clearly  impossible 
that  any  person  who  had  been  decently  educated,  or  who  had 
enough  of  capacity  to  put  two  lines  of  correct  English  into  a 
couplet,  could  sink  the  office  lower  than  it  had  been  sunk  by  that 
gentleman,  he  believed  there  was  no  g^eat  vanity  in  taking  credit 
to  himself  for  not  having  left  it  in  a  more  degraded  state  than  he 
had  found  it. 

Mr.  William  Whitehead,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Warton,who 
were  next  in  succession  to  the  laurel,  may  be  excused  for  exhibit- 
ing a  little  dissatisfaction  at  Mr.  Cibber's  observations.  White- 
head, the  most  industrious  of  all  the  makers  of  odes,  and  Warton, 
the  most  refined,  have  special  reasons  of  their  own  for  dissenting 
from  most  of  these  remarks.  Whitehead  thinks  Mr.  Cibber  a 
little  vulgar.  It  is  easily  understood  why  he  should  be  rather 
sensitive  on  the  matter  of  gentility.  No  men  are  so  genteel  as 
men  of  obscure  birth — ^the  thing  they  ought  to  be  most  proud  of, 
when  they  have  lifted  themselves,  as  Whitehead  did,  by  the  force 
of  their  merits  into  high  positions.  But  Whitehesd  is  evidently 
nervous  on  this  point.  He  wishes  it  to  bo  seen  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  would  have  it  known  that  he  visits  lords.    Let  us 
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forgive  him  the  foible.  He  makes  lo  Urge  a  demand  on  our 
forbearance  in  other  respects  that  we  can  aflbrd  to  tolerate  his 
weakness  in  a  trifle  of  this  nature.  If  we  could  as  easily  pardon 
his  forty-eight  odes  as  we  can  overlook  his  ambition  to  be 
thought  well  of  in  good  society,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
of  his  fame.  But  Whitehead  is  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the 
British  Poets.  He  is  like  a  racer  that  has  fallen  away  out  of 
sight,  and  his  place,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  is— no-where. 
Not  so  Warton.  lie  stands,  like  a  granite  statue,  on  his  History 
of  Poetry.  But  his  pedestal,  solid  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
set  up,  is  crambfiog  rapidly  under  his  feet  The  opening  of  a 
tiiousand  new  sources  of  knowledge  since  his  tiqne  has  developed 
to  ns  at  once  the  extent  of  his  indnstxjr  and  the  inadequacy  of  its 
results.  It  is  no  longer  a  histoiy  to  which  students  can  repair  with 
safetj;  but  it  will  always  be  regarded  with  respect  as  a  pioneer 
Uibour  which  has  facilitated  the  onward  progress  of  subsequent 
research.  Warton  might  justly  object  to  the  indifferent  tone  in 
which  Gibber  speaks  of  the  laureateship.  He  had  himself  adorned 
the  office  with  graceful  cbaplets,  disclosing  much  ingenuity,  learn- 
ing and  taste.  He  does  not  choose  to  be  confounded  with  the 
poetasters  and  parasites  who  brought  it  into  scandal  and  disre- 
pute. He  knows  how  many  men  of  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters 
refused  to  be  laureated,  an(i  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
the  Canary.  But  he  had  accepted  the  crown,  and  tapped  the 
tierce,  and  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  poetic  royalty.  He  says 
as  much  to  the  bards  around  him  ;  and  says  it  with  an  impas- 
sioned voice,  that  calls  up  a  similar  vindication  from  his  suc- 
cessor. 

To  him  Pye— as  the  Epic  writers  have  it.  But  what  Pye  said 
may  be  unhesitatingly  consigned  to  oblivion  with  his  own  Epic, 
which  nobody  bom  within  the  last  thirty  yean  erer  heard  of, 
and  the  name  of  which  shall  not  be  disentombed  by  us. 

For  any  further  information  conceniing  the  Laureates— going 
as  far  back  as  old  Drayton,  whose  fine  head,  in  the  only  portrait 
that  is  known  of  him,  is  always  encircled  by  a  wreath,  we  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  volume  of  biographies  just  publi?*hed 
by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Kalph  It  is  a  book  full  of  biographical 
particulars,  and  critical  suggestions^  and  will  amply  repay  tlie  hour 
consumed  in  its  perusal. 
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A  'JUICY*'  DAY  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

BY  ALFRED  W.  COLB. 

'TwAS  in  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

The  hour  was  half-])ast  five  ; 
At  Kensington  the  Gardens  soon 

With  beauty  were  alive. 

Tis  true  the  wind  was  rather  high, 

As  from  the  east  it  blew, 
And  rather  chilly,  while  the  tlcjr 
Looked  feiy  murky  too. 

But  who  could  think  of  chjuds  ur  wiud  ? 

Or  who  would  dare  to  say 
He  had  a  fear  within  his  mind 

Twoold  rain  on  wch  a  day  ? 

Then  let  the  east  wind  blow  its  worst — 

The  band  is  blowing  too — 
And  if  those  nasty  clouds  should  burst, 

They  can  but  wet  us  through. 

How  gaily  look'd  each  bonnet  pink  ! 

How  chaste  eacli  bonnet  white  ! 
Alas !  what  mortal  then  could  think 

How  soon  'twould  look  a    fright  ?** 

Three  drops  came  down ! — We  *d  better  go^ 
"  Ah !  no— -we  *d  better  stop ; 

We  never  could  escape — and  so— 
Besides  it  *s  such  a  drop" 

We  'II  stand  beneath  that  nice  large  tree 

l^itil  it  has  done  drizzling, 
And  then  'twill  be  such  fun  to  see 

Those  dainty  bouucts  uiizzliug." 

It  isn*l  leaving  off  the  least, 

But  still  iVB  quite  diverting; 
The  music— ev'ijthiDg  has  ceas'd, 

Except  the  rain— and  flirting. 

The  wet  begins  to  patter  through  : 

This  isn't  quite  such  fun — 
I  really  think,  'twixt  me  and  you. 

We 'd  better    cut  and  run." 

See  yonder  cottage— don't  you  think 

We  M  better  make  for  that  ? 
Or  woe  betide  each  bonnet  pink 

And  woe  betide  each  hat ! 
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Away  we  go — we  reach  the  cot, 

And  gladly  through  the  door 
We  pass — but,  bless  ine,  what  a  lot 

Have  ODtered  it  before ! 

No  matter — we  shall  find  a  place— 

At  all  events  we  '11  try, 
And  should  we  be  confinM  for  space 

'I  will  help  to  squeeze  us  dry. 

The  cottage,  too,  looks  neat  and  well, 

The  landlady  polite, 
With  ciikes  and  ginger-beer  to  sell. 

And  linen  snowy  white. 

And  six  sweet  children,  who've  been  sent 

As  blessings,  wc  must  hope, 
Exhaling  — litile  dears  !— the  scent 

Of  cakes  and  yellow  soap. 

The  hours  flew  by—the  rain  still  fell— 

And  yet  wiUiin  that  cot 
(Spite  of  the  yellow  soapy  smell) 

I  envied  no  man*s  lot. 

We  quizzed,  we  chatted,  and  wc  smiled— 
Some  may  have  flirted  slightly — 

But  time  was  ne'er  so  well  beguiled 
Nor  seeufd  to  pass  more  lightly. 

At  length,  when  no  one  cared  or  thought 

If  raining  cats  and  dogs, 
A    ministering  angel  ^  brought 

Umbiellas,  cloaks^  and  clogs. 

Then  well  wrappM  up  we  sallied  out 
And  patter'd  through  the  wet, 

Looking,  I  feel  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  very  happy  set. 

The  night  was  pass'd  in  mirth  and  joy, 

And  here  is  all  I  say — 
May  pleasure  ne'er  have  more  alloy 

Than  on  that  **  juicy"  day  ! 

My  midnight  taper 's  almost  burnt, 

My  story,  too,  is  ended. 
But  one  thing  more  that  day  I  learnt— 

Jemima's  1^  are  splendid. 
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Facts  and  Faces;  or,  the^Mutual  Connexion  between  Linear  and 
Mental  PorUraiture,  morally  considered.  With  Pictorial  Illus-* 
tratioiu.  By  Thoms  Wooliioth,  Esq.,  Engravef  in  Ordinaiy 
to  thoQneeii. 

This  volume  is  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  study  of  the  "  human  face  divine,"  founded  upon 
principles  of  philosophical  inquiry,  emanating  from  the  mind 
of  a  trained  and  skilful  observer,  a  veteran  in  experience,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  fine  art.  Mr.  Woolnoth  has  popularized  the  subject 
by  the  delirery  of  lectures;  and  the  soceetf  he  has  met  with  has 
encouraged  him  to  publish  these  in  a  more  extended  form,  ap- 
propriately illustrated.  cordially  recommend  this  attractire 
work  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  study  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  absorbing  topics — the  art  of  reading  human  character. 

On  the  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease;  being  an  Attempt 
to  Investigate  the  Causes  of  Longevity,  and  the  best  Means  of 

attaining  a  Healthful  Old  Age.  By  Baniard  Van  Oven,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

The  materials  of  the  Pharos,^  said  the  wise  Arabian,  ^  lay 
scattered  all  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  when  built,  a  child  might 
walk  round  it;^  and  the  aphorism  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  work 
before  us,  for  out  of  irresistible  but  isolatecf  /aciSy  equally  dis- 
persed, overlooked  and  neglected,  the  author  has,  with  vast  labour 
and  research,  constructed  a  beacon  which,  if  less  sublime,  is  at 
least  far  more  useful.  It  is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Van  Oven  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  pass  the  first  half  of  existence  in  a  sort  of 
sluttish  profusion  of  health  and  good  spirits,  and  that,  having  duly 
squcuulered  those  blessings,  they  waste  the  autumn  of  life  in  a 
desponding  and  inert  regret,  and  a  supine  neglect  of  those  means 
by  vvhicli  their  lost  advanta^^es  might  be  retrieved  and  life  pro- 
longed in  comparative  vi^'our  far  beyond  the  ordinary  period.  To 
the  prematurely  infirm,  the  drooping  and  the  nervous,  the  perusal 
of  this  book  must  be  like  a  re-animating  draught  of  some  newly- 
found  elisor  niUB,  But  the  resemblance  fails  }u  this,  that  its  pages 
contain  not  one  drop  of  quackery.  The  author  does  not  promise 
the  questionable  sempitemity  of  Gulllver^s  Stnillbruggs,  but  speaks 
in  the  spirit  of  a  gendeman  and  a  man  of  science,  and  with  a  mild 
wisdom,  which  may  breathe  hope,  solace  and  encouragement  to 
ears  that  had  forgotten  their  very  sound. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  the  work  proposes  to  show,  "  that  at 
the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the  duration  of  life  generally 
falls  far  short  of  that  which  man  is  capable  of  attaining  ;^  and 
"  that  any  one  who  has  attained  a  healthy  maturity  may  mate- 
rially prolong  that  ])criod,  and  avert  the  accession  of  decay ;  and 
that  they  who  a]>pear  inevitably  destined  to  suffer  disease  may, 
for  a  long  time,  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and,  when  it  does  appear,  may 
mitigate  its  evils  and  procrastinate  a  fatal  result.**     He  substan- 
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tiates  these  views  not  by  reasoning  only,  but  by  a  series  of  tables, 
recording  the  names  of  nearly  seven  thousand  individuals  who 
attained  to  ages  of  one  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  extraordinary  little  work  to  all 
who  are  ioterasted  (aud  who  is  not  ?)  in  the  momentous  subject 
to  which  it  relates. 


WINE  AND  WATER. 

CoUe,  drink,  friends,  while  my  mute 
Biirtts  forth  in  praise  of  water ; 

I  '11  prove  its  firm  supporter. 
Though  some  its  worth  abuse. 
Without,  to  my  poor  thinkiog» 
This  liquid  they  malign, 
We  scarce  should  now  be  drinking 
Good  wine  I  good  winel  good  wioe  I 

When,  from  the  sun's  fierce  power, 
The  grape  is  scarce  surviving. 
Its  healui  at  oiiee  reviving, 
Oft  comes  a  wdcome  shower, 

*  l  is  water,  then,  wliilo  curing 
The  parcluMl  arid  tliirsty  vioe, 
*Tis  water  lljcn  insuring 
Our  wine !  our  wine !  our  wine ! 

While  on  the  banks  I  stand, 
Tlie  ships  I  view  with  pleasure, 
Whose  decks  hear  me  a  treasure 
Of  wine  from  every  land. 
I  thank  the  mighty  river 
That  brings  tlie  juice  divine. 
For  water  *s  then  the  giver 
Of  wine  1  of  wioe  !  of  wioe  1 

Then  from  iu  praise  don't  shrink, 
Don*t  let  dull  lools  abuse  it : 
For  all  things  we  can  use  jt» 

For  all — except  for  drink. 

Tlien  join,  my  friends,  in  chorus, 

In  water's  praise  combine ; 

But  fill  the  glass  before  us 

With  winel  with  winel  with  wine! 

M.  A.  B. 
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ASPEN  COURT, 

AND  WHO  LOST  A*ND  WHO  WON  IT. 

•  SL       of  our  (!dbn  ®ime.  . 

•  *         •  *      •  • 

* 

By  SffiBLBT  Brooks, 
▲vraoft  or  **  mm  tiout  aiib  omm." 

CHAPTBB  XXV. 
A  QOAftf  BR  OP  A'  MINim. 

"  Rkhearsing  a  charade,  yoiinj^  people?"  said  Mrs.  Forester, 
■who  followed  I  Icy  wood  into  the  room,  as  Mary  Maynard  was  ex- 
tricating herself  from  Carlyon's  unresisting  arms,  "  May  one 
know  the  word?  I  am  a  great  authority  in  such  mutters,  tliough 
really  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  improve  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance.   What  do  you  say,  Mr.  ]  ley  wood 

"  Such  things  are  not  much  in  my  way,"  said  the  priest,  care- 
lessly, *'  but  our  good  young  Secretary  seems  to  act  with  much 
ease,  and     if  he  had  previously  rehearsed  the  situation." 

"  Not  with  me"  said  Miss  Maynard,  very  calmly  walking  to  a 
mirror  and  reanraoging  her  hair,  "  as  we  ner^'met  in  ovr  lives, 
at  least,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  until  this  evening. '  He'  is  not  a  bad 
actor,  but  he  wants  enthusiasm.  But  you  ma^  remember  your 
promise,  Mr.  Bernard,''  she  added,  returning  to  the  table  and 
taking  a  seat,  "  and  you  may  give  me  some  of  those  white  grapes.'' 

Carlyon  obeyed,  not  exactly  sorry  to  be  employed;  for  the 
situation,  which  certainly  he  had  jiot  done  much  to*  bring  about^ 
began  to  be  a  sort  of  false  position. 

"  Mr.  H^wood  knows  the  word,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  it  is 
useless  to  go  on  with  the  charade,  which  has  increased  my  opinion 
of  his  talents.  The  second  part  must  be  very  clever  to  be  half  so 
good  *i8  the  first." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  give  your  talents  some  scope,"  said  Hey- 
wood,  drily.  "  I  should  not  have  intruded  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Forester,  but  for  hearing  from  Lord  Rookbury  that  you  had  a 
party.  I  uevcr  interrupt  such  conclaves,  except  by  accident,  as 
Carlyon  knows.  By  the  way,  Bernard,  I  am  iu  St.  Albans 
Place — look  in  upon  me." 

The  tone  of  the  little  group  became  constrained,  and  Mrs. 
Forester  declared  that  she  meant  to  be  at  church  in  the  morning, 
and  would  not  be  kept  up  any  longer. 

*'  Very  liberal  in  you  to  eall  that  ugly,  pokey,  proprietary 
pmching-house  a  church,"  said  Heywood.  Even  as  a  Ca- 
tholic, I  am  surprised  at  you,  while  that  Protestant  Giovanni 
there  must  be  actually  shocked.  Why  don't  you  give  things 
their  right  names,  Mrs.  Forester  !" 
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"  The  edifice  is  nothing — the  edification  everything,"  said 
beautiful  Mrs.  Forester,  demurely^ 

It  ift  the  Minuter  that  draws  you  there,  then/'  said  Heywood 
in  an  under  tone.  So  I  hear.  Does  he  lend  you  a  aecretaiy  to 
carry  your  prayer-book 

"  It  is  not  you  who  ought  to  tease  me/'  said  the  lady^  but  not 
looking  in  the  least  oflRnided.*  And  soon  afterwards  the  men 
went  away. 

"  I  like  her  having  you  here/'  said  Heywood  with  a  quiet 
laugh,  almost  before  the  door  had  closed  on  them..  I  do  like  it. 
There's  a  new  display  of  that  amiaUe  straightforward  perse- 
yerance  which  is  the  great  charm  of  some  women.  "  She  '11  have 
your  master  yet,  sir,  your  Evangelical  Talus  of  the  iron  flail. 
Won't  even  let  his  secretary  alone,  but  gets  up  a  supper  and 
a  flirtation  for  him  tlie  instant  he  is  installed.  Don*t  be  ungrate- 
ful, Bernard  Carlyon.  It  is  a  sad  wicked  world,  but  show  it 
an  example.  Help  the  poor  woman  if  you  can,  and  especially 
give  her  the  earliest  information  of  Selwyn's  movomeata.  fVtU 
he  be  at  chapel  to-day  ?  '* 

"I  hardly  know/'  replied  Bernard,  wishing  to  try  whether  Hey- 
wood thought  him  mystified.  "  But  as  a  matter  of  the  mej*e&t 
guess,  I  should  say  tmit  he  would  not." 

^  Then  you  are  oleaily  demanding  Mrs.  Forester  of  her  supper 
and  the  other  little  amusements  provided  for  you,  by  gdng  away 
and  leaving  her  in  error.  Oo  back  and  tell  her/' 

"  And  perhaps  prevent  her  reoeiving  nobody  knows  how  bbimIi 
^what  did  she  term  it — edification.  No,  no,  1  hope  I  am  more 
scrupulous/*  replied  Bernard,  with  gravity.  Some  further  talk 
in  the  tame  tone  brought  them  to  Jermyn  Street,  whence  Hey- 
wood, renewing  his  invitation  to  Carbon  to  call,  dropped  down 
upon  that  most  gloomy  but  most  convenient  "  place  "  which 
reminds  ua  of  our  first  martyred  Christian  and  last  martyred 
borough. 

The  Kotherhithe  House  party  had  been  on  the  Friday,  and  the 
supper  in  Park  Street  on  the  Saturday.  On  the  follow  ing  Tues- 
day morning  Bernard  received  a  letter  from  Aspen  Court,  where 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  bcgireid  liis  immediate  presence.  The  letter  was 
short,  but  so  earnest,  that  Carlyon,  whose  regard  for  the  writer 
had  attained  a  warmth  unusual  with  him,  resolved  to  obey  the 
eummous.  A  conge  from  Selwyu  was  speedily  obtained,  but  it 
occurred  to  Bernard,  that  aa  his  oonnection  with  the  Wilmslows 
had  originated  solely  in  his  poMtion  with  Mr.  Moleevorth,  it  would 
be  proper  to  inform  that  person  that  he  proposed  to  revisit  them. 
He  made,  liierefiwc^  for  Red  Lion  Square,  but  Ibund  from  hia  old 
Mnradei  tiiat  Mr.  Moleaworth  had  left  town  for  mm»  dagn^* 
not  however,  for  Gloucestershire.  Carlyon,  therefore^  wrote  to 
Mr.  Molesworth,  apprising  him  of  his  intention  to  run  down 
to  Aapen,  and  departed  by  the  railway.  During  the  jonmqr 
ho  naturally  speculated  as  to  the  emergency  which  had  caused 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  summon  him,  and  pretty  speedily  settled  thit 
the  case  was  one  of  pecuniary  mishap.  In  £ikct^  he  pmtured  Heniy 
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Wikmlow  lolUni:  oq  one  of  tbe  couchet  m  his  smoking-rooa^ 
and  diiBldng  hraodgr  and  wate^  with  a  lifaoB  <if  dirty  Bint  jnnoao 
custodtana. 

At  one  of  tliosc  huge  stations,  where  the  line  expands  into  a 
great  area  of  iron  ways,  and  where  superficial  people  may  suppose 
that  the  rolling  stock  is  bred,  from  the  multitude  of  loose  eugines, 
large  and  small,  straying  and  feeding  in  all  directions,  and  run- 
ning into  and  out  of  sheds,  apparently  at  their  own  whim,  the 
Gloucester  train  stopped.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  as  the  bell 
rang  for  the  down-train  travellers  to  finish  their  excellent  soup, 
and  leave  off  admiring  the  far-glancing  Daughters  of  the  Kail  who 
serre  it,  and  whose  tasteful  toilettes  make  travelling  dowdies  very 
sarcastic  for  the  fsni  half  hovir  after  lunch,  the  up-train  arri^« 
Benmrd  had  regained  hit  own  oerner  of  the  eaniage,  as  the  hitter 
tnin  glided  slowly  to  n  stand-still,  and  a  aonng  panonuna  of 
ftton  i&d  past  hun.  The  newly  airinng  tram  stopped,  and  he  was 
&es  to  we  with  LiUan  Trevelyan. 

In  a  moment,  of  coarse,  Bernard's  heart  was  in  a  flatter,  and 
his  hand  estended.  fiot  no  little  hand  carae  from  the  opponfee 
window  to  meet  his  own.  Lilian  looked  at  him  ateadily  for  a 
moment,  he  thought,  soirowfially,  and  then,  seeming  to  4satch  a 
gbnce  from  her  opposite  eompanion,  bowed  very  slightly,  and  with 
averted  eye,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  a  hook  on  her  lap.  The  rail- 
way whistle  shrieked,  and  ail  was  over  iu  £u  less  time  than  it  has. 
taken  to  tell  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Carlyon's  mind  was  little  occupied,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  journey,  with  plans  for  Mrs.  Wilmslow'a 
henefit. 

What  worlds  would  he  have  flung  away  to  have  been  able  to 
persuade  himself  that  in  the  hurry,  and  the  travelling  cap,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  station  roof,  he  had  not  been  recognized.  Even 
such  a  wounding  thought  as  that — the  thought  that  the  chosen  of 
his  heart  shoold  not  have  made  him  oat  by  the  least  f^mpse 
of  one  festoie — a  bought  that  nnder  any  other  eurcumstanees. 
he  woold  have  spnmed  from  him  in  wrath— saeh  a  conviction, 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  nnspeakable  consolation.  Bat^ 
woaderfnl  as  is  a  lov^s  power  of  compelling  himself  to  believe 
what  he  desires  to  believe,  some  things  are  beyond  him.  The 
credo  quia  impossibUe  est  of  theology  will  not  hold  good  in  love* 
affairs.  Ldlian  knew  him  as  well  as  he  knew  her.  They  had  met 
bnt  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  each  had  had  time  to  read  a 
whole  history  in  the  face  of  the  other,  and  to  know  that  the  other 
had  done  the  same.  Tbeice  was  no  rejecting  the  mystery — it  mast 
be  solved. 

Needless  to  say  which  way  Bernard*s  convictions  went.  Cer- 
tain suspicions  of  his  own,  relative  to  the  little  scene  at  Mrs. 
Forester's,  instantly  attracted  other  suspicions  which  were  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  young  gcntleman^s  perturbed  imagina- 
tion, and  the  whole  were  speedily  agglomerated  into  a  coherent 
plot  against  him.  A  practical  mind,  too,  was  Bernard's,  and  of 
ooorse  practical  men  never  go  wrong.    Mr.  lieywood  had  seea 
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tlie  affair  with  Mary  Maynard,  on  the  Sundi^  morning,  and  had 
tiierefore  had  ample  time  to  write  a  full  account  of  il  to  Miai 
^nierelyan ;  and  she  was  naturally  offended,  and  having  no  time 
for  explanation,  and  not  choosing  to  be  hypocritical,  and  smile 
when  nngry,  had  taken  the  only  means  in  her  power  to  let  him  aee 
her  feelings. 

The  first  shock  of  the  incident  of  conrse  jarred  upon  all  sen- 
sation, and  set  Bernard  wrong  with  evcrvbody  and  everything 
around  him.  It  inspired  him  with  a  contemptuous  dislike  of  his 
fellow-travellers,  made  him  regard  the  beautiful  country  about  him 
as  hard  and  commonplace,  and  caused  him  to  feel  that  the  journey 
he  had  undertaken  would  be  a  failure,  and  that  he  was  foolish  and 
hasty  in  making  it.  For  a  little  shake  puts  the  human  instrument 
▼ilely  out  of  tune, — ^and  that  ouarter  of  a  minute  had  a  whole 
wwld  of  discouragement  in  it.  ^ut  we  get  over  these  things.  In. 
a  short  time  Carlyon  began  to  review  the  matter  more  calmly,  and 
he  had  scarcely  done  so  when  sunshine  broke  in  upon  his  mindly 
and  a  few  miles  farther  on  the  journey  which  was  separating  him 
from  Lilian^  he  might  have  been  found  comforting  himself  with 
great  earnestness.  First,  he  thought  of  the  sorrowful  look  which 
had  crossed  her  face  for  a  second,  and  this  cheered  him  exceed- 
ingly;  for,  as  he  ai^ed,  with  remarkable  novelty,  no  one  looks 
sorrowful  except  when  a  strong  interest  is  felt.  So  that  he  really 
began  to  be  obliged  to  Lilian  for  Imving  given  him  so  delightful  an 
assurance  of  her  regard.  How  indignantly  lie  now  >i  luiu'd  at 
the  possibility  that  he  had  not  been  recognized,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say. 

Then  he  began  to  calculate  how  speedily  lie  could  come  to  an 
•explanation  with  her — hardly  before  the  following  evening — and 
this  naturally  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  what  he  should 
say.  The  truth  ?  No  man  really  and  honestly  in  love  ever  told 
the  truth  yet.  If  he  states  things  as  they  are,  he  sees  them  from 
a  point  of  view  which  no  lover  can  occupy.  It  ia  quite  enough 
£>r  him  to  state  them  as  he  wishes  them  to  be.  Else,  he  ouly 
vindicates  his  truth  as  an  historian,  at  the  expense  of  his  truth  as 
a  lover,  and  is  a  sober  man  affecting  to  be  intoxicated — a  con- 
temptible sight,  at  the  best,  and  infinitely  less  respectable  than 
the  intoxicated  man  affecting  to  be  sober.  I  will  not  out- 
rage Carlyon's  character  by  assuming  that  he  was  so  false  and 
hollow  as  to  think  of  telling  Lilian  the  truth.  He  was  only 
thinking  how  best  he  should  put  the  matter,  so  as  to  arrive  most 
speedily  at  the  greatest  happiness  for  both — a  complete  reconcilia^ 
tion.  He  might  have  saved  himself  much  trouble,  and  Mary 
Mnynard's  black  hair  would  not  have  come  sweeping  across  his 
meutid  eye  so  often,  if  he  had  known  that  Lilian  had  never  heard 
of  his  having  supped  in  Park  Street. 

What,  he  wondered,  had  Ileywood  said?  There  was  one  com- 
fort, he  must  have  written,  for  Bernard  had  called  that  morning 
in  St.  Albans  Place,  and  missed  him  by  a  few  minutes  only.  So 
that  there  was  a  letter,  which  Lilian  would  produce,  and  its  false- 
hoods and  false  colouring  (detestable  things,  thought  Bernard) 
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coold  be  eipowd.  Meantime  he  oonld  tnut  m  lier  affection, 
which  woold  be  itrong  enough,  he  argued,  to  forgive  Mm,  if 
wrong,  and  which  ought  therefore,  aasnredlj,  to  acquit  him  where 
the  case  was  doubtful.  Herein  he  reasoned,  perhaps,  with  more 
logic  than  experience,  as  some  authorities  hold,  that,  in  love 
matters,  you  had  better  he  guilty  than  be  wrongly  suspected,  first, 
inasmuch  as  you  will  be  much  more  earnest,  and  therefore  much 
more  successful  in  ohtaining  a  reconcilintioU;  and,  secondly,  as 
you  will  appeal  to  the  heart,  rather  than  to  the  head  of  your 
mistress.  But  this  is  mere  scandal,  let  us  hope. 
•*  So,  comfortinj:^  himself,  Carlyon  could  even  acknowledge  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  in  which  the  rich  Gloucestershire  foliage 
was  waving  and  glowing. 


CUAFTEK  XXVI. 
Tin  OWL  AOADt. 

So -&r  from  finding  the  Ambassador  in  the  state  of  detention 
which  Carlyon  had  considered  probable,  the  latter,  as  his  chaiso 
turned  the  last  comer,  and  approached  the  house,  beheld  Mr. 
Henry  VTilmslow  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace.  As  the 
sound  of  Avheels  reached  his  ear,  the  owner  of  Aspen  Court  gaied 
out  sternly,  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  to  ascertain  who  was 
vebturing  upon  his  domain.  And,  seated  near  the  large  door,  and 
in  the  full  warmth  of  the  evening  sun,  was  another  figure  speedily 
recognised  by  Bernard.  It  was  that  of  Lord  Rookbury.  Henry 
Wilmslow's  look  of  surprise  as  he  recognised  Carlyon  was  not  lost 
upon  the  latter. 

"  She  hiis  not  told  him,  trusting  to  my  having  sense  enough  to 
manage  it,  and  I  have  blundered.  By  Jove!  though,  I'll  make 
a  dash  for  it,  and  save  her  a  scene  with  that  ass." 

"  So  ho !  Master  Lawyer/'  exclaimed  the  gentleman  Bernard 
had  thus  designated.  "  Who  expected  you,  1  wonder?  What's 
in  the  wind  now?" 

"  That's  the  only  way,"  thought  Carlyon,  alighting.  "  Why," 
he  said,  "  surely,  I  can't  have  beaten  Mr.  Molesworth  ?" 

**  D — ^n  it,  I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't,"  retorted  Henry 
Wilmslow,  brilliantly,  "  he  deserves  beating,  I  dare  say,  as  much 
as  any  other  of  the  trade.  Present  company  always  excepted, 
of  course,  hal  haP^ 

"  Thanks  for  the  exception,  which  certainly  mends  matters,'' 
said  Bernard,  affecting  to  be  heartily  amused.  **  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  tbat  Mr.  Molesworth  is  not  here?" 

"  Here !  no,  man,"  said  the  Ambassador,  whose  grin  rapid^ 
toned  down  into  a  disoomhted  expression,  as  he  began  to  compre- 
hend that  tlie  lawyer  was  coming.    "  What  should  he  do  here?" 

"  That  he  must  tell  you  himself,"  said  Bernard,  "  for  I  have  no 
idea  why  he  should  corac.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  was  in  his  office 
this  morning — that  I  was  requested  to  conic  down  here,  and  that 
he  lei't  town  before  I  did.    Since  you  say  he  has  not  arrived,  he 
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anuft  be  detuned  aonewlMiek  I  »iit  atk  your  toiyitilrty  mtfl 
the  nysterr  »  dewed  mpj^ 

'  I  aaj,  Loei  Booktay,^  Mid  HeniTV  walking  away  from.  Be»> 
nard  without  replying^  **  iMce'ii  a  acrew  kxMe.'*  Aed.  gmmg  up  ts 

his  noble  friend,  he  communicated  the  news. 

What,  Mr.  Secretary !"  said  the  £ari,  "  leaving  tiie  Oeeeni* 
ment  to  take  care  of  itself  while  you  run  into  the  country  aftet 
the  ladies.  I  cautioned  you  against  that  sort  of  thing  at  Rother- 
kfthe  House — it  won't  do  for  a  man  who  has  kia  way  to  nake* 
Wait  till  vou  arc  a  Premier,  and  then.^' 

**  If  he  has  come  with  that  view,  he  '11  be  devilishly  sold,  won't 
ke,  my  lord  ?"  said  Henry.  Bird 's  flown,  Mr.  Secretary,"  added 
the  Ambassador,  with  an  ill-bred  man's  readiness  to  catch  up  a 
soubriquet,  and  use  it. 

"  Not  having  come  with  that  view,"  said  Carlyon,  determined 
to  preserve  his  good-humour,  the  sale  is  postponed  until  further 
notice/'  And  his  laugh  was  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the  ex- 
officer's. 

NoMy bete Init Mn.  WihDdfyw^'' taid her kinbs^  ''But 
if  yon  want  anting  to  eat,  I  rocoamiead  jom  to  j^o  and  aiake 
love  to  her  for  it.''  Aed  with  tiua  gnckraa  intiBiation,  he  tamed 
hia  back  npoa  Carlyoiiy  and  apoke  in  a  lower  Toioe  to  the  EarL 

"  Being  dreadfully  famished/'  said  Benuurd,  "  I  will  avail  my- 
eelf  of  your  permission."  And  he  was  passing  into  the  houae^ 
when  Lord  Roukbury  said,  looking  keenly  at  hiM, 

I  say,  Mr.  Cariyon,  you  are  no  longer  in  Moleswertb^ 
employ — ^how  happens  it  that  you  are  doing  his  errands?" 

"  I  conchide,"  said  Bernard,  carelessly,  "  that  my  Iiavin*?  so 
recently  had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Wilmslow's  business  made  it 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  me  to  attend  ou  an  emergency.'* 

"  And  what  is  the  emergency  ?  for  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
nor  does  my  friend  Mr.  Wilmslow,  I  believe." 

Not  I,"  said  Henry,  pleased  at  the  title  of  Lord  llookbury's  . 
friend,  and  disposed  to  be  haughty  thereupon.    "  And  it  seems  a 
d — d  queer  thing  to  me,  and,  in  tact,  not  the  thing  at  all,  that  a 
set  of  lawyers  should  be  rushing  into  a  gentleman's  house  without 
givinj  him  noliee  of  any  kind.^ 

^  stop  Mtf,**  mattered  Bernard,  beginning  to  get  indignant. 
•  I  tiionght,  Mr.  Wilmalow,"  he  said,  that  yon  had  had  enough 
ef  notieea  fnmk  hiwyera,  in  year  time,  not  to  make  yon  ao  particiu 
burly  fiistidiona  about  missing  one.'' 

^  Neatly  planted;^  nid  Lord  Rookbnry,  who  was  always  most 
amiably  impartial  in  applauding  a  hit,  whether  friend  or  foe  suf- 
fered. His  approbation  stifled  any  retort  from  Wilmslow,  and 
Bernard,  not  aeny  to  cut  the  discnssion  dioct,  raised  bia  hat  and 
entered  the  house.  Crossing  the  well-known  hall,  he  pfoeeaded, 
unannounced,  to  Mrs.  Wilraslow's  drawing-room. 

"  Hear  what  he  says  to  your  wife,"  said  the  Earl,  quickly. 

He  should  have  spoken  more  clearly,  knowing  what  a  donkey 
he  had  to  deal  with.  Perhaps,  however,  the  British  Peer  would 
hardly  bore  cared  to  say  "  Liaten  at  the  door,"  though  that  waa 
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i*)od»  wiien  tiM  kAtet  cmw  iMwk  witb  the  tco— t  thi*  Cirlfoa 
Ml  i«a«61lft.WiliMl»wjiiil«kit  WMvMtotiiaB^^ 
IM  ake  Imked  verjr  glsd  to  mc  hiai. 

"  How  do  you  know  how  Am  looked     said  the  EoA 

*  Why,  wasB^I  I  in  the  vooBi/'  said  Heniy,  timfty* 

^  Oh  !  Toa  iMve  ia  tke  foom !  Ah  i  to  be  sure^  you  were  in  tkt 
room.  Of  eoime  jon  were  in  the  rooia.  How  the  light  falls  oA 
that  water,  beyond  the  plantation  there !  Noble  place  tkiaj  Wibi»- 
■low,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  in  good  hands.'* 

"  Your  lordship  is  very  good  to  flatter  me"  said  Mr.  Wilm- 
slow,  who  did  not  see  the  expression,  neither  good  nor  flattering, 
which  Lord  llookbury  put  on  in  reply  to  the  acknowledgment. 
"  Of  course,  crippled  as  I  am,  I  can  do  little,  but  one  of  these 
days,  if  your  lordship's  plan  should  be  worked  out,  I  hope  you'll 
be  able  to  say  something  to  me  which  I  shall  deserve." 

•  We  '11  hope  so,  Wilmslow,  we  '11  hope  so.    Do  you  remembiff 
—of  comve  yon  do — those  fine  lines  of  Akensidc's— 

**  Calm  as  the  Judge  of  Truth  at  length  I  come. 
To  weigh  thy  merili  aid  prcnooiNft  tlnr  doonv 
So  shall  my  trust  fton  all  reproadl  W  fiw^ 
And  earth  and  time  confirm  the  stern  decree.** 

"  Now  yon  repeat  than,"  aaid  Wilmalow,  "  I  remember  them 
perfectly,  but  they  had  goiN^  like  thousands  of  similar  things." 
*'  Great  story-teller,  this  man,''  aaid  Lord  Baokhssy,  taking  up 

a  volume  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and  Bernard  were  coming  to 
their  own  explanations.  Jane  explained  that  she  had  intended  to 
meet  him,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  go  out  unobserved,  and 
she  tlianked  him  for  his  ruse,  deploring  that  she  was  compelled  to 
the  humiliation  of  being  thankful  for  a  piece  of  deception.  And 
after  every  hurried  apology  for  calling  Bernard  into  the  country, 
and  begging  him  to  pardon  any  questions  which  might  seem 
peremptory,  but  which  she  feared  might  be  interrupted  ii  ahe  put 
theoi  lesa  quickly,  she  entreated  him  to  explain  to  her  pieeiaely^ 
Hkm  poMtioii  of  hendlf  tad  tier  koabtuid  in  regard  to  tm  Aapen 
Court  property. 

.  It  mil  bo  resiembendy  I  hoft,  that  in  one  of  the  veiy  eerlieit 
ehoi^teie  of  tUa  book»  wo  have  aeen  that  Cariyoo,  mtifiip^iiig  thia 
wyfoeatioiv  doBoaded  of  his  then  employer  how  he  should 
anewor  ity  and  gave  a  pronnse  arising  out  of  its  being  found  that 
Bernard  knew  far  more  than  Moleawcnrth  had  intended. 

"  Bo  BOty^'  lephed  Cail^on,  "  mtpf/m  that  I  am  hesitating  over 
the  answer.  I  promise  not  to  \etere  jovl  without  satisfying  you  on 
all  points.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  not  retard  explanation,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  if  you  tell  me  in  the  first  place  why  you  now  require, 
hastily,  what  you  had  so  many  oppocUmitica  of  asking  at  kisure 
when  i  was  staying  here.'' 

Oh,  Mr.  Cariyun,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  could  understand  my 
feelings — if  you  could  comprehend  the  state  of  gratitude  and  tran- 
^piiUUjf  iuto  whieh  a  motiier  is  lifted,  when  she  suddenly  &im1s 
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Imelf  able  to  vemove  her  children  from  a  condition — "  and  heM 
poor  Jane,  whose  nerves  were  obviously  aU  unstmng,  begun  to 
W6ep  at  old  recollections.  Self-possession  returned  to  her  after 
some  moments,  and  she  continued,  "  I  can  only  say  that  we  had 
had  troubles  enough,  and  I  was  too  g:la(l  of  an  interval  of  peace 
to  care  to  disturb  it  by  asking  about  the  future.  But  now  I 
must  know  all,  for  deeper  matters  are  involved  than  mere  money. 
Bernard,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  a  mother  might  speak  to  her  sou. 
Ib  that  Lord  Rookbury  your  friend  V 

"  We  were  strangers  till  we  became  acquainted  in  hunting.  The 
first  day  wc  passed  together  he  oii'ered  to  serve  me,  and  did.** 

"  For  his  own  purposes." 
Why  does  any  one  serve  another  ?   Lord  Eookbury  began 
ntiier  earlier  in  our  acquaintanceship  than  usual,  that  i>  ell/' 

''Do  not  speak  so,  at  least  not  to  me,  Bernard,*'  said  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  turning  her  still  beautiful  blue  eyes  with  a  kindfy  ex- 
pression (but  that  they  always  had)  full  upon  him.  f  For  I  know 
tiiat  you  yourself  would  do  much  to  serve  poor  me,  who  can  do 
nothing  for  you  in  return." 

*'  And  God  knows,  if  you  believe  that,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,*'  said 
the  young  man,  moved  out  of  his  ordinary  self-possession,  "  you 
amply  repay  anything  I  could  do.  And  now  tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  you  apprehend  from  Lord  Eookbury  ?  Be  quite  sure  that 
you  can  tell  me  nothing  about  him  that  will  startle  me/' 

"  And — you — say — that,"  said  Jane,  slowly,  gazing  on  him  with 
that  steady  yet  vacant  expression  which  may  precede  either  a 
shriek  or  a  fall.  But  she  struggled  with  her  heart,  good,  loving 
creature  that  she  was,  and,  for  tlie  time,  conquered.  "  He  is  a 
very  bad  man,"  she  repeated,  in  a  gentle,  low  voice. 

'*  Nay,  nay,  do  not  let  us  make  things  blacker  tlian  they  need 
be,''  said  Bernard,  strangely  puzzled.  "  Bad  and  good  in  these 
days  are  words  of  comparison,  aud  I  dare  say  Lord  Rookbury  is 
not  worse  than  many  people  who  are  thought  better.  But  what 
on  earth,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  can  this  old  man's  character  be  to 
^ou,  that  the  ouestion  should  agitate  you  thus?  Do  I  gum  right 
«— that  he  has  become  Mr.  Wilmslow's  creditor  ?  Well,  Wilmstow 
had  better — am  sorry  to  say  it  to  you^have  sought  out  the 
keenest  usurer  in  London,  because  he  will  be  equally  cheated, 
and  be  obliged  to  bear  with  the  cheat  in  silence ;  but  your  pro- 
perty will  gradually  recover  itself,  and  our  noble  friend  will  be 
paid,  and — but  you  do  not  listen— -yon  are  very  ilL  May  I  call  a 
servant  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  ill,  but  I  am  listening,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  with 
forced  ealiuness.  Sit  down.  So  he  is  most  cruel  and  exacting 
in  mouey  dealings  ? " 

"  So  they  say.  But  there  is  this  also  said,  namely,  that  his 
avarice  is  a  whim  rather  than  a  habit — it  is  not  monev  for  its  own 
sake  that  he  cares  about,  but  as  a  means  of  power — and  he  some- 
times does  things  tliut  are  liberal  enough.  Mr.  Wilmslow,  if  he 
be  Lord  Kookbury's  debtor, — you  do  not  contradict  me — may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  dealt  with  kindly.    But  without 
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relying  on  thw,  wlneb  would  be  fodlnh^  let  ut  aee  wlMt  c«n  lie 
done. 

"  Bemmdy  jon  liRTe  seen  Lord  Rookbury  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  you  rcmcmhcr  I  passed  a  night  at  Rookton  Woods.  It 
was  then  that  he  offered  me  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Selwyn." 

"  Whom  did  yon  tee  there  beside  the  Earl 

"An  exceedingly  pretty  little  j^irl  named  Lurliue,  whom  I 
should  have  taken  for  his  «;raTi(lchild,  but  that  he  lias  no  married 
children,  and  who  afterwards  called  liim  papa;  she  may  have  been 
some  adopted  favourite." 

"You  know,  Bernard,  tluit  it  is  not  so." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  know  it — nor  do  I.  But,  to  speak  as  frankly 
as  you  ought  to  be  spoken  to,  I  have  one  clue  to  Lurline's  hi;<tory. 
Looking  at  the  Earl's  pictures,  I  accidentally  said  that  I  liked 
what  was  pretty,  and  cired  little  about  legitimacy.  He  said,  with 
his  curious  curl  of  the  lip," — Jane  shuddered — "that  Rookton 
Woods  might  be  able  to  gratify  mc ;  and,  later  in  tiie  e?ening, 
the  ehild  pusaled  me  by  saying  that  I  had  promised  to  be  fond  of 
her.   The  nonsense  is  not  worth  repeating." 

*'  On  your  honour,  Bernard,  did  you  see  that  child's  mother?'' 

**  Ko,  upon  mj  honour  $  nor  have  I  the  slightest  reason  to  know 
that  such  a  person  exists." 

** Bernard/'  she  said,  in  a  calm,  sad  voice,  "I  am  a  helpless 
woman  in  a  lonely  house.  I  have  no  monej— it  is  all  taken  away 
-*and  I  am  watched  for  fear  I  should  escape.  No  creature  so 
powerless  can  be  imagined.  And  they  have  taken  my  children 
from  me,  all  my  children.  Even  my  little  darling  Amy,  they  have 
taken  her  too.  Ah  !  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,  but  I  am  as 
rational  as  vourself,  Bernard." 

"  But,  dear  Mrs.Wilmslow,  what  are  you  saying?  We  do  not 
take  awav  children  in  these  davs,  at  least  not  bv  force,  and  with- 
out  hiw.    Vou,  who — may  1  sav  it — have  always  been  my  model  of 

•  »  ft  * 

reason  and  kindness, — 1  am  utterly  ashamed  to  find  myself  pre- 
suminej  to  offer  yon  advice — but  surely  there  must  be  some  strange 
misunderstanding.  W^ho  could  take  the  young  ladies  away  from  • 
Aspen  ?"  He  hardly  knew  what  he  said,  for  such  a  revelation 
from  the  calm,  mild  Jane  Wilmslow,  made  him  donbt  whether  he 
were  dreaming  or  awake. 

"There  was  no  force  used,  and  no  law,  Mr.  Carlyon,  nor  was  it 
necessary.  Yesterday  Mr.  Wilmslow  drove  up  to  his  door  in  a 
phaeton  which  has  been  lent  him  by  Lord  mokhury,  and  took 
the  three  girls  for  a  drive.  He  returned  at  night  without  them ." 

"  Having  left  them,  where— in  heaven's  name  ?  Pshaw,"  he 
added,  "  I  am  a  fool  for  helping  to  agitate  you.  He  has  left  them 
on  a  visit— where?" 

"At  the  seat  of  your  friend.  Lord  iiookbury,  at  Rookton 
Woods." 

"Well,"  said  Bernard,  "it  Avas  a  strangle  thini:  to  do,  a  very 
stranjje  thing ;  but,  except  for  its  strangeness,  I  sec  no  voi  y  great 
harm  in  it,  and,  certainly,  nothing  to  cause  you  all  this  distress. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  ueces>sary  to  say  that,  at  Rookton  Woods,  the 
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house  of  a  noblenum  old  enough  to  be  their  ^Milfilher^  thev  wil 
receive  the  most  graceful  attention,  and  I  am  only  turprised  that 
Lord  Rook  bury  it  bek>w»  and  not  taJui^  joa  mmm  thm  m— faj  to 
join  them." 

You  have  not  heard  all,  Bernard." 

"  No,  I  feel  that/'  said  Carijron ;  tall  mo  what  I  aaa  aure 

I  should  hear.** 

"  Lord  Rookbury  has  proposed  for  Emma." 

"The  old  Earl — Inxa  proposed  to  marry  Miss  Wilmslow  !"  re- 
peated Carlyou,  fairly  astonished  this  time;  ''and  she — hut  she 
could  hardly  hesitate/' 

If  forty  years  had  been  taktta  from  his  age,  and  the  union  len- 
dered  ratixmal,  Emm  would  have  kentatadaalk^  aa  iha  iid  wkm 
he  aaked  for  her  hand  in  that  hall.  Emiaa  h>Yea  her  nother,  and 
comprehenda  what  her  mother  haa  endured;— no  earthly  tempta- 
tion could  induce  a  daug;hter  of  Jane  Traey  to  marry  n  pcuila> 
gate." 

«« He  waa  refiMad,  of  course.  And  do  I  undentand  thal^  wMm 
that,  and  knowing  it,  Mr.  Wilmslow--" 

"Yes.  You  hafe  described  Lord  Eookbuiy,  and  best  know 
whether  he  is  a  man  likely  to  be  datened  a  girl's  icjectioiiy 
when  that  girl's  family  is  in  his  power*  Mr.  Wilaialow  ie  hn 
slave,  and  I  am — my  husbaiurs." 

"  Pardon  iiic,"  said  Carlyou,  speaking  something  hastily, 
"  but  all  this  sounds  like  an  aft'air  of  the  stage,  not  of  reality.  I 
can  understand  that  Mr. "Wilmslow  owes  Lord  Rookbury  money, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  uuder  his  iutiuence;  but,  when  we  come  to 
forcing  marriages  out  of  simple  debts,  the  matter  becomes  slightly 
melo-dramatic.  Why,  Molesworth  would  have  paid  the  debt  a 
dozen  times.    Why  did  you  not  apprise  him  ?** 

You  will  refuse  to  believe,  too,  that  I  waa  watched,  and  my 
letters  suppressed,  until  Emmn  waa  at  Beokton  Woods :  then, 
conatiaint  waa  no  longer  neededr— I  wrote  to  you/' 

But  how  doea  this  viait  advance  the  auk  ?   Do  yen  heKefohi 
t  dnngeon«chi^pela  and  midnight  uMunriagea?  Dear  lua»  WilaMleiv^ 
are  yon  not  playing  with  your  fears 

"1  am  ayiaking  of  my  child/'  replied  Mxa» Wilmslow,  simply. 

''I  still  confess  to  you  that  I  cannot  comprehend  bow  Miai 
Wilmslow's  viaat  to  Book  ton  Woods^  curiously  timed  though  it  ia, 
ahould  advance  Lord  Rookburv's  suit  for  her  hand." 

"  Bernard/'  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  with  a  deadly  calmness,  "  ray 
husband  has,  through  the  last  twenty  years,  brought  many  sad 
and  shameful  things  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife — God  for^ve 
him  for  it  !  the  fearful  teachin<^  has  not  been  lost.  Do  you  not 
understand  me?  My  child  has  been  the  gjuoat  of  JLufline^a 
mother !  " 

Wihiislow's  loud,  sycophant  laugh,  and  the  footsteps  of  Kint^fttf 
and  of  the  Eari  in  the  ^tassage,  spared  Carlyoa  a  re^^. 
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A  fBvdajs  elapsed,  duriug  whick  Mr.KetherfCported  latisfac- 
tory  progftM  witk  Mr.  2mii  Chequerbenfs  creditors,  roost  of 
whom  came  to  terms  even  without  the  application  of  the  screw 
vhich  the  former  gentleman  kept  ready  in  case  of  need.  "  Why- 
did  he  keep  away  troni  me?*'  was  the  geueral  inquii'y.  "  I  did  not 
want  to  hurt  him,  but  if  a  party  will  not  be  seen  or  heard  of,  it 
looks  shy."  So  Mr.  Kether  duly  cautioned  Paul  against  such  a 
display  of  shyness  for  the  future,  and  Paul  promised  to  struggle 
with  his  natural  modesty,  as  the  other  assured  him  it  was  uot  ap- 
preciated in  mercantile  circles.  The  aunts  and  godmother  behaved 
pretty  well,  but  would  seem  to  have  had  their  eyes  a  little  opened 
on  previous  occasions,  as  they  insisted  on  their  advances  being  de- 
posted  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kether,  and  not  in  those  of  the  peni- 
tent priMmerj  a  preeaatiiin  which  Paul  dedand  to  be  highly  in- 
Mdtin^  efket  the  kyieh  oatUy  of  pethot  aad  proteit  which  he  had 
»ade  in  hie  eppeei  to  their  sympathies.  Bat  tke  cheqtiet  came  up^ 
carefully  drawm  in  seat,  ttiS,  old  kdjlike  handt»  and  Mr.  Chequer, 
hent  justly  observed  that  painters  night  talk  as  they  pleased,  hoi 
never  did  a  little  bit  of  colour  produce  so  cheerful  an  effect  as  the 
pink  paper  of  a  eheqne  in  a  letter  to  a  hard-up  man. 

Lees  locky  was  the  poor  little  clerk  incarcerated  with  him,  and 
whose  spirits  Paul  good-naturedly  tried  to  keep  np,  with  less  suc- 
cess day  alter  day.  Physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Mooter  became  more  and  more  wretched,  as  the  period  of  his 
imprisonment  was  prolonged,  and  yet  seemed  no  nearer  its  termina- 
tion. 1  or  it  is  not  a  very  new  remark  that  those  w  ho  arc  accustomed 
to  luxuries  and  comforts  are  often  better  able  to  endure^  privations 
than  those  to  whom  such  mutters  are  greater  rarities — anybody 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  take  a  rough  journey  with  his  ser- 
vant has  made  tlic  observation — it  also  occurred,  I  believe,  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  certain  military  olhccrs,  of  the  most 
delicate  dandyhood,  rather  distinguished  Lliumselves  in  one  of  liis 
severest  campaigns,  by  complimenting  the  cdlelette  a  la  chair  de 
ekeval,  wUle  the  privates  were  sloMiet  ia  mtioy  against  their  ra* 
liona.  Mooter  was  a  dean,  tidy,  regular  little  man,  who  hung  his  walls 
it  home  with  miiins»  written  in  a  fine  hand,  and  firamed^wherebf 
he  leminded  himself  that  there  was  a  place  te  evcxything  and  that 
eveiythiDg  should  be  in  its  place,  that  a  stitch  in  time  saved  nine^ 
that  cleanlinesa  was  next  to  godliness,  and  that  if  he  took  care 
of  the  pennies  the  pounds  would  take  care  of  themselves.  His 
clothes-brush  had  its  hook^  and  so  had  his  hat-brush,  and  he  "  did 
not  like"  to  see  one  in  the  place  of  the  othttr,  and  the  pleasing 
way  in  which  he  looped  np  and  laid  away  pieces  of  string,  until 
wanted,  would  have  delighted  Teresa  Tidy  herself,  and  have  fur- 
nished her  with  a  nineteenth  rule  of  life.  This  was  not  the  crea- 
ture to  brook  with  any  degree  of  toleration  the  careless,  slipshod, 
dilatory  lifie  of  a  dingy  spunging-house.  At  first  he  struggled  to  be 
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^  TiMf  in  ccmree,  yoa  oan  wiife  m  little  km^,  being  «Md  to 
it/*  obtemd  Mr.  Jame9,  withoiH  evn  koiniig  up  froia  we  «rtkle 
ke  was  examiuBg.  ^WeH,  mj  dear,  and  what  iloee  your 
spected  mother  want  <m  this  leuMrfceble  mrtide  ? 
"  Twenty  poandt,  if  yom  please,  sir/^  laid  Mary,  ooafideiitij. 
Shilling,  yon  mean/'  said  the  pawnbroker,  belieying  that  in 
her  fluster  she  had  used  the  wrong  word.    "  Well,  yon  see,  it's 
very  light,  and  good  lor  nothing;  except  as  old  silver,  to  break  np.^' 
"  But/'  exclaimed  Mary,  in  a  troubled  whisper,  and  scarcely 
believing  her  ears,     pray  examine  it,  sir.    It  is  of  ver\'  p;reat 
Talue  indeed,  and  was  a  wedding  gift."    And  the  agitated  little 
woman  subsided  into  her  stall,  convinced  that  he  had  only  to 
look  at  the  article  a<^ain  to  obtain  a  due  sense  of  its  value.  But 
the  pawnbroker  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  rather  not  take  it,'^  he  said,  handing  it  back  to  her, 
"  but  I  'U  make  it  the  pound,  if  you  like." 

One  poiiiid,  «ir  1^  eaid  poor  If  ary,  who  felt  ao  if  at  leart  that 
ive^t  of  lead  had  demoded  npoii  her  good  little  heart  ^  Bn^ 
mr,  I  want  the  money  I  mentioned  meet  paxtioalaify— 4t  it  % 
matter  of  life  and  death — and  we  ehonld  be  save  to  redeem  it — my 
mother,  Mrs.  Artish,  is  a  most  respectable  woman,  who  has  li?ed  fit 
•eventeen  ycnrs  at  No.  11,  Bayling  Place,  oloee  by," 

"  All  very  likefy,  my  dear,"  replied  the  yonUi,  "  bat  that 's  all 
I  can  do  for  yon.  Juel  go  home  and  ask  your  mother  whether 
ahe'll  tdie  the  money.  Now,  Mother  Sudds,  which  of  your  caa- 
tomers  is  good  enough  to  lend  you  her  shemeeses  this  time?" 

"  You  will  have  your  joke,  Mr.  James,"  said  the  woman,  open- 
ing her  neatly  pinned  square  bundle.  Here's  six,  and  for  the 
love  of  heaven  don't  tumble  'em.  Precious  row  I  got  into  about 
that  handkerchief  you  lost  for  me — wliat  a  power  of  oaths  I  had 
to  swear  before  the  lady  would  believe  I  never  had  it." 

*'  I  dessay  you  keep  in  very  good  practice  at  that  work,  Mrs. 
Sudds.  Sometimes  I  should  almost  believe  vou  mvself.  if  I  did 
not  know  you  so  well.  In  a  minute,"  he  added,  nodding  to  a  tall, 
weH-dressed,  dissipated  looking  man,  with  an  imperial,  who  had 
leant  forward  to  watch  Maiy  Mooter,  and  now  maide  signs  to  the 
pawnbroker,  who  appeared  to  know  htm,  "  I  'fe  sent  np  for  it.'' 
Keep  it  to-night,"  said  the  other; on  aeoond  tiioughts,  I 
liunk  I  want  the  vnaoiBfJ* 

Very  well,'' said  t&e  young  man.     111  get  yon  back  tim 
dnplioate,  which  is  gone  np  atairs." 

"  Take  care  of  it  for  me,"  said  the  other  hastUy,  and  darted 
out.   The  pawnbroker  saw  through  the  game  in  a  moment. 

My  dear,"  he  said,  sharply  beckoning  Mary,  who  had  been 
slowly  refolding  her  treasure  in  its  papers.  She  brightened  np, 
poor  thing,  in  the  hope  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  better  offerj 
and  drew  close  to  the  counter. 

"  If,"  he  whispered,  *^  a  man  with  a  tuft  on  his  chin  speaks  to 
you,  the  less  you  speak  to  him  the  better  for  your  mother,  and," 
he  added,  observing  that  Maiy*s  glove  was  off,  "for  somebody 
else,  I  see.*^ 
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8h>Brttiia  ■iUwrt  mflb  eonipNlwBmi  of  bk  mmaaamg,  vnd 
wmt  of  the  ipiaoe^  and  ttimadi  her  nodier't.   At  die 

iBidied  the  eoner  of  Bajfing  FhMse,  dbe  iree  sccoited  by  a 
tdl  tUMUgm,  who  laid  m  m  gentlemnly  ynAm$  9md  nMmg  fait 
fcat, 

I  beg  jonr  pardon.  Are  jmi  lira.  Artiah^  daaghter  ?" 

"  Yet,  mr,"  said  Mary,  surprised. 

"  She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Does  she  verv  much  want  the 
money  which  you  have  been  tryiiif:;  to  get  at  the  pawnbroker's? 
I  am  not  rich,  but  sooner  than  that  won»an  should  want^  1  would 
—never  mind.    Tell  rae,  is  she  in  anv  distress?** 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  as  one  who  did  not  wish  to  make 
many  words  before  jictiujr,  that  Mary  felt  she  had  a  friend.  She 
briefly  explained  her  trouble^  and  the  stranger  listened  with  atten- 
tion. 

**  He  is  locked  up  for  tiuzty-flve  pounds,  you  say  V  said  the 
atranger,  thoughtfully. 

Yea,  hmt  ne  had  fife  in  the  houae,  and  nother  haa  aix,  and 
ipe  ooold  flumage  the  other  fonr-^if  we  had  onhr  the— the 
twenty/'  aaid  Mxrv,  in  whoae  eyea  the  anm  had  heeome  not 
lightly  to  be  named,  ainoe  the  and  defeat  of  her  teapot. 

It  ia  atranee^'*  aaid  the  other.   "  I  was  in  the  abop  with  yon, 
and  had  actnally  pat  down  ten  poonda  to  redeem  some  thinga  of 
my  own,  when  aomethin^  snggestcd  to  me  to  hold  the  money. 
There  is  ten  for  you,^'  he  added,  placing  a  note  in  her  hand. 
"  Oh,  sir !    said  Mary;  her  heart  running  over  with  thanka, 
whom  am  I  speaking  to?    Come  in  and  see  mother." 
"  No/'  said  the  stranger,  sadly.    "  No,  I  should  not  be  wel- 
come; at  any  rate  not  yet.    Promise  me,  as  the  only  return  for 
what  I  may  do,  that  you  will  not  mention  to  Mrs.  Artish  that  yon 
have  seen  me.    I  will  tell  you  my  name,  of  course;  it  is  B»ttBsell; 
hat  not  a  word  to  your  motlier,  imtil  I  desire  it." 

"  Of  course,  sir,'*  said  little  Mary,  "  you  have  a  right  to  name 
your  own  terms ;  but  if  you  think  mother  bears  any  old  grudge 
against  you,  or  anybody,  I  assure  you — 

"  Hush,  hush  I  Not  a  word  of  it/'  said  the  other,  impressively. 
''Ton  revive  recoUectMiia  which  had  better  be  let  alone.  Your 
mother  aerved  me  well,  and  I— hut  no  matter,  liaie  is  predona. 
It  ia  now  nine  o'clock,  and  if  Tonr  hnaband  ia  to  he  releaaed  to- 
m^tj  we  mnat  he  speedy.  I  ha^e  only  another  aovereign  or  two 
alraat  me,  hat  at  home  I  have,  I  think,  enough  to  make  np 
the  -  hahmoe.  Gome  on  to  my  hooae  at  once,  and  I  will  give  it 

yOu. 

"  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you !"  said  poor  Kaiy,  emlting  in  the 
thought  of  her  husband's  liberation. 

Your  mother  ahall  thank  me/'  said  the  stranger,  when  the 
time  comes.  Here,  cab!"  he  cried,  as  a  vehicle  crawled  slowly 
along.  The  tired,  hard-mouthed  animal  was  incontinently  tugged 
round,  and  the  cab  drew  up  by  the  lamp-post  near  which  they 
stood.  The  stranger  opened  the  door,  handed  the  young  wife  in, 
and  spoke  to  the  driver  in  a  low  voice. 
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What  caused  Mary  at  that  instant  to  look  earnestly  into  liep 
benefactor's  face?  What,  as  she  did  so,  and  noticed  that  he  wore 
a  large  imperial,  brought  back  tlie  words,  unheeded  when  spoken, 
of  the  familiar  b«t  well-meaning  shopman?  What  instinctively 
told  her,  the  next  instant,  that  somctliing  was  wrong?  She  sprang 
from  the  seat  she  had  taken  in  the  further  corner  of  the  vehicle 
to  the  door.  One  little  foot  was  ou  the  ground,  as  the  stranger 
tried  to  prevent  her  coming  out. 

Don't  ftop  me,  Mr.  Russell/'  said  the  young  wife,  her  meek 
little  spirit  now  fiurly  in  arms. 

^'I  wovddn't,  Mr.  Bnssell,  if  I  was  yon/'  said  a  male  Toioe  at 
his  elbow.   It  was  that  of  the  vouug  pawnbroker.     Would  you,  - 
pleeceman  B  160 

"  I  should  say  not,''  said  the  officer  in  question,  coming  up  on 
the  other  side.  Mary  stood  aghast  at  tlic  cab  door,  as  the 
**  situation"  developed.  The  benevolent  Mr.  Aussell  saw  that  he 
was  beaten,  and  had  he  been  a  prudent  man  would  have  bowedl, 
paid  the  cabman,  and  disappeared.  But  a  course  of  town  revelry, 
pursued  recklessly,  weakens  the  judgment,  and  prevents  the  pas- 
sions from  being  under  the  complete  control  which  a  wise  man  would 
desire.  In  his  hasty  wrath,  the  melodramatic  stranger  threw  him- 
self on  guard,  and  I  am  sorry  to  sjiy,  that  before  the  oificcr  could 
interfere,  the  soi-clisant  Mr.  Russell,  with  a  very  fierce  curse,  had 
delivered  a  smashing  blow  into  the  face  of  the  pawnbroker,  which 
sent  him  down  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp. 

"Take  that,  and  mind  your  own  business  in  future,"  said  Mr. 
Russell,  with  a  savage  laugh.  The  ot&ccr  seized  him  by  the 
collar. 

''Just  the  thing,''  said  the  policeman.  "Wuss  assault,  more 
unprovoked,  I  never  see.  For  you,  m'm,  I  should  say  the  sooner 
you  went  home  the  better.   And  as  for  you,  cabby,  cut  it." 

"  But  here  is  his  mone^/'  said  Mary,  holding  out  the  bank  note 
at  arm's  length,  as  if  afraid  it  would  injure  her ;  *'  take  his  money, 
pray  do." 

"  Money  no  object,"  said  the  officer, "  especially  when  the  notes 
comes  out  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance ;  curl  your  hair  with  it,  m'm; 
he's  got  plenty  more  in  his  pocket,  I  dessay." 

"  I  warned  you  against  him,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  sorrowfully 
picking  himself  up,  and  holding  liis  hand  over  his  astonished  nose, 
"  but  I  doubted  you  minded  me,  and  I  owed  him  a  grudge.  Don't 
forget  your  tea-pot." 

And  the  plaintitf,  tlie  defendant,  and  the  executive  departed, 
leaving  Mary  to  return,  in  uo  slight  state  of  bewilderment,  to  her 
parent's  iirst-floor  front." 
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It  ii  a  difficult  matter  at  the  present  time  to  penetrate  into  uiy 
Trench  drcile^  CMte^  or  clatSj  or  make  oneself  at  kometiiere. 
There  is  great  distrust^  great  silence,  a  good  deal  of  shame^  and 
altogether,  a  foreigner  finds  himself  shunned,  and  little  spoken  toi» 
unless  under  very  peculiar  drcnmstanoes.  Of  all  the  classes  in 
Tnsm,  none  keep  to  themselves  more  strictly  and  completely 
than  the  army.  I  believe  they  do  so  in  all  countries.  Even  in  Eng* 
land,  militar\'  officers  have  a  kind  of  (reemasonry  amongst  them,  as 
effcctuHl  and  exclusive  as  the  freemasonry  of  other  callings.  In 
France  this  used  not  so  much  to  be  the  case ;  but  it  has  become  so. 
And  hence  I  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  into 
an  officer's  tent  or  barraque,  at  the  camp  at  Saton-,  so  as  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  spirit  of  things,  than  could  be  seen  from  gal- 
loping across  that  wide  plain  at  the  tail  of  a  batter}'.  How  I 
succeeded  need  not  concern  the  reader;  it  being  only  necessary 
just  to  tell  him  that  I  made  friends  at  Satory,  fed  and  chatted  with 
them,  and  found  it  amusing  to  accompany  them  to  the  expedition, 
-which  I  see  fills  two  columns  of  our  journals — the  military  attack 
upon  St.  Germains. 

I  cannot  boast  of  its  being  at  all  pleasant  or  in  the  least  instnic- 
tive :  though  seldom,  perhaps,  have  such  crowds  been  collected,  or 
such  numbers  come  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  of  war.  First  of  all, 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  which  was  not  counteracted  by 
any  degree  of  excitement,  caused  by  the  operations.  It  was  wisely 
done  to  break  up  the  camp  at  Chobham  early,  and  keep  the 
regiments  when  camped  a  very  limited  time  under  canvas.  For 
after  all,  what  enables  the  soldier  to  bear  such  hardships,  but 
novelty  and  excitement.    When  novelty  disappears,  and  ezdte- 
ment  subsides,  he  feels  cold  more  keenly,  eitntit  more  heavily,  and 
disease,  which  somehow  w  another  respects  a  buoyant  spirit,  is  sue- 
to  fix  its  fangs  on  a  wearied  or  languid  one.   The  operationa. 
against  St.  Germains  were  undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Then  the  Emperor  was  not  to  be  present;  he  always  takes  care- 
to  make  some  gratuity,  and  procure  some  comfort. 

Tlie  order  was  irivcn,  however,  and  must  be  obeyed.  Pots 
and  pans  were  packed  and  forwarded;  the  required  number  or 
tentlets  prepared,  and  despatched  also  by  that  most  useful  ljut 
despised  portion  of  the  army,  the  irain.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  great  reviews  of  Satory  was  tlie  caviilry,  of  which 
very  large  bodies  could  at  times  be  mustered,  and  which  is  now 
one  of  the  most  efficient  arms  in  the  French  service.  During 
the  Bourbon  reign,  the  cavalry  were  exceedingly  iU  horsed  j  no 
wonder,  since  Kapoleon,  in  the  Russian  and  other  campaigns, 
had  lost  nearly  100,000  horses,  of  one  kind  or  another.  Even 
under  Louis  Philippe,  when  every  thing  like  equippement  was 
largely  provided  for,  cavaliy  horses  were  not  up  to  par.  Bn 
YOU  xxxir.  c  c 
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Louis  Napoleon's  agents  made  very  large  and  extensive  purchases 
both  in  England  and  in  Germany  ;  so  that  no  cavalry  can  at  the 
present  moment  be  better  mounted  than  the  French.  No  cavalry, 
however,  were  stj^ioned  in  the  camp  of  Satory.  The  long  line  of 
tents  were  occupied  by  infantry  and  artillery  alone.  The  cavalry- 
regiments  were  quartered  in  the  vast  barracks  of  Versailles.  The 
infantry  at  Satory  used  to  complain  that  the  cavalry  were 
arUtas ;  so  well  were  they  housed  and  cared  for,  and  so  seldom 
irere  thev  caDed  fiirth  to  join  in  the  fatigues  and  manceiirres  of  the 
cnmp.  Tlieie  is  emi  more  for  cayalry  to  learn  in  encampment  than 
infantry.  But  their  camps  are  generally  in  fertile  conntriea;  such 
as  the  Tidnity  of  St.  Omers,  or  Luneville,  where  the  plains  of  Artoi% 
or  Lorraine,  afford  deep  pasturage  for  the  horse,  as  well  as  ample 
field  finr  their  manceuvres. 

The  cavalry  were  lying  snug  in  their  barracks,  whilst  the  artillery 
followed  the  high  paved  road  to  St.  Germains,  and  the  infantrf 
marched  through  the  woods  of  La  Selle.  Half-way  between 
Versailles  and  St.  Cloud  is  a  beautiful  park  and  splendid  mansion^ 
that  of  Beauregard,  the  property  and  title  of  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  his  friend,  Mrs.  Howiird,  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  ruined  park  of  Marly,  once  famous  as  the 
abode  of  rovultv.  A  far  more  beauriful,  but  more  hutuble  resi- 
dence,  is  the  villa  of  Louvecienne,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills,  as 
they  drop  down  to  the  Seine.  This  was  built  by  Louis  XV.,  and 
given  to  Madame  du  Barry,  who  inhabited  it  as  late  as  the  year 
1792,  when  she  was  torn  from  it  in  extreme  old  age  to  perish 
under  the  guillotine.  The  soldier  knew  uor  cared  nothing  for  such 
aitea  or  Teminiscences,  The  name  and  the  spot  that  attracted 
his  regard  and  respect  was  La  Malmaison;  dong  the  domain- wall 
ef  which  ooe  of  the  divisions  moved.  It  is  snrprining  how  well* 
read  the  French  soldier  is  in  everything  relating  to  the  Emperon 
Flenry  De  Chahoulon  is  the  popular  source.  They  were  wdl 
nware  that  the  Emperor  had  returned  to  Malmaison,  in  1815; 
Josephine,  who  inhabited  it,  having  not  long  previously  died* 
Here  he  was  in  appearance  attended,  but  really  guarded  bj 
officers  in  the  pay  of  Fouche.  Aud  yet,  whilst  the  Prussians  were 
occupying  St.  Germains,  and  the  English  crossing  the  \\\\U  above 
Argenteuil,  Napoleon  had  ideas  of  rallying  the  scattered  French 
troops  at  Rueil,  and  in  tlie  valleys  around,  to  make  a  last  fight, 
and  endeavour  to  retrieve,  by  some  millitary  miraeic,  his  expiring 
fortunes.  If  so,  it  was  remarked,  he  would  liavo  done  precisely  in 
reality,  what  the  troops  were  about  to  accomplish  in  a  sham  fight. 
He  would  have  moved  through  the  wood  of  Vezinet,  and  surprised 
the  Prussians  in  St.  Germains.  This  was  the  only  thought  that 
gave  life  and  spirit  to  the  present  plan  of  action,  in  whrch  no 
soldier  seemed  otherwise  interested.  The  park  of  Malmaison,  it 
la  known,  was  long  since  sold  hj  the  famdy  of  Prince  Eugene, 
and  cut  up  into  villas  and  small  partitions.  The  old  house  itseli^ 
and  a  oertain  quantity  of  the  high  forest  that  surrounded  and 
enrrounds  il^  were  purchased  by  Queen  Christina.  She  was  there 
but  the  other  day  with  her  husband,  and  she  keeps  up  the 
maiaoB  in  eicellent  order  and  repair. 
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The  SeuWy  as  it  flows  from  Aqpratenil,  and  ttriket'  agnit  ths 
Mghi  of  Bou^val,  forms  almost  an  itlncly  wluck  is  «of«red  by 
the  wood  of  Vezowt,  aad  which  oenlMM  tiie  tvo  villages  oif 

Chatou  and  Crotssy.  The  attacking  wrmj  was  tO/«ater  this 
island  by  the  bridge  of  Chatou,  and  bivonao  in  the  wood,  after 
having  mnde  preparations  for  throwing  a  bridge  of  pontoons  over 
the  river  for  their  passage  in  the  morning  towards  St.  (iermains. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  throw  this  bridge  over  the  river  at 
Croissy,  a  league  from  St.  Germains,  and  removed  from  its  tire. 
This  would  have  been  the  military  way  of  proceeding.  But  it 
would  not  do  as  a  fete.  The  passa«:e  of  the  river  should  take 
place  early  in  the  mornings  and  the  advance  on  St.  Germains  be 
alow. 

It  was  thought  more  advisable  to  establish  the  pontoon  bridge 
Marly  opposite  St.  Gennsins,  and  thus  eoncentrate  attack  and 
dsfoncsj  so  that  botii  oo«kl  be  seen  at  ooe  glance  by  the  crowd  of 
visitors  fimm  iSbm  Great  Tenraoe.  As  the  troops  descended  on  the 
Friday  inm  the  heif^ts  of  Lonveeienne  to  the  road,  that  mna  bj 
Malmaison,  they  were  met  by  Marshal  Magnan,  who  had  ridden 
fam  Fteris  with  his  staff,  amidst  which  were  some  of  the  Bod»- 
parte  {irineei,  and  several  foreigpi  officers.  There  were  two 
Austrians  and  a  Roasian,  the  former  in  light  blue  and  while 
miforms,  the  latter  with  dark  blue,  which  left  the  wearer  undii* 
tinguishable  from  the  French  officers  around.  Marshal  Magnan 
is  a  tall,  portly  man,  gigantic  in  limb  and  feature,  the  size  of  the 
latter beinjj:  increased  bythe  small  kepi,  or  red  cap,  which  he  usually 
wears.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Africa,  where  he  must  have 
attracted  the  same  admiration  tliatKlcbcr  did,  by  his  stalwart  form. 
The  operations  of  Friday  were  limited  to  a  leint  attack  and  de- 
fence of  the  bridge  of  Chatou,  which  the  troops  crossed  to  bivouac 
in  the  wood.  The  soldiers  prepared  their  aw  nings,  for,  in  truth, 
their  great  coat  was  their  tent.  The  Marshal  alone  had  a  com- 
plete canvas  dormitory. 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  gaiety  of  Frendimen  in  a  biyonac,  as 
I  have  heard  of  the  extreme  vivacity  ai  the  Frendi  in  aoeial  con^ 
verse.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  obswve  a  very  great  want  of  both. 
The  French  regiments  at  Yeiiaet  went  about  their  task  of  en- 
campment with  certainly  less  gaiety  than  nrevailed  at  Chobham. 
There  was  far  less  good  will  in  all  they  did,  althongh  it  most  be 
owned,  there  was  more  expertness.  A  camp  is  a  dirty  plaoe^ 
even  when  meat  is  brought  to  it  ready  killea,  and  with  nothing 
save  the  pot  to  boil.  What  must  it  be  in  actual  warfare,  when 
the  butcher's  trade  mnst  be  plied  next  door  to  the  cook's,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  ?  The  men  were  more  blackened  by 
overlooking  the  soup  pots  than  by  the  blazing  of  the  powder. 

M.  Emile  Pereire,  Director  of  the  railway,  gave  a  grand  dinner 
to  the  Marshal,  his  suite,  his  generals,  and  the  strangers,  in  the 
Chateau  of  Croissy,  which  belongs  to  the  Railway  Company. 
Pereire  is  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  Originally  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  and  a  writer  in  the  "  National"  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  Political  Economy  and  Jb'inancc,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
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of  tlie  St.  Qermams  Bailwaj,  a  smHll  enterprise.  But  Pflteiiie  hm 
mnoe  become  the  inventor  of  the  Credit  Fousier,  and  is  suppoied 
worth  a  couple  of  millions  sterling.  Owing  much  of  his  iortime 
to  the  Imperial  f^gime,  M.  Pereire  stands  well  with  the  Emperor. 

*  The  next  morning  the  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
river,  whilst  the  troops  were  massed  on  either  side  for  attack  or 
defence;  very  pretty  for  show,  but  I  should  think  not  at  all 
resembling  actual  war.  By  right,  protecting  works  should  have 
been  thrown  out,  or  a  place  chosen  wliere  natural  embankments 
would  supply  their  place.  But  here  were  regiments  massed  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge,  which  would  have  been  annihilated  by 
cannon-shot,  had  the  number  of  guns  fired  been  duly  loaded. 
Of  what  use  can  this  semi-acting  of  war  be  ?  From  eleven, 
o'clock  till  two  the  roar  of  artillery  from  either  bank  was  inces- 
aant,  and  that  of  musketir  alio.  The  object  of  the  firing  on 
one  nde  was  to  protect  the  oridge  in  the  progrete  of  erecting,  the 
other  to  retard  or  destroy  it.  I  should  donbt  .mnch  that  any* 
thing  was  learned  or  gained  by  this  cannonading,  eseept  that  it 
attrwBled  thonaands  of  Tisitors.  The  entire  terrace  and  town, 
of  St.  Qermains  were  Ml  of  strangers,  the  greater  part  of  them 
peasantry  from  the  snrronnding  region.  They  seemed  to  take  aa 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  the  good  folks  from  town* 
£Tery  wall,  e?ery  tre^  every  roof,  the  church  steeple,  the  bams, 
vineyards,  the  parapets,  were  all  full  to  toppling  over.  None  but 
the  military  were  allowed  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but 
these  were  as  crowded  witli  masses  of  infantry,  as  the  rising 
grounds  with  a  more  motley  crowd. 

Yet  the  sham-fight  was  a  very  slow  aflfair  from  noon  till  two 
o*clock.  At  that  hour  it  was  announced  that  the  pontoon  bridge 
was  completed,  and  that  it  was  time  for  the  defenders  of  the  left 
bank  to  beat  a  retreat.  This  they  soon  began  to  do,  of  course, 
with  louder  discharges  of  artillery  and  musketry.  As  they" 
retreated,  General  St.  Arnaud,  Minister  of  War,  passed  over  tlie 
pontoon  bridge,  accompanied  by  a  numenrae  ttalf  of  foreign 
oflBcers,  Marshal  Magnan  proceeding  over  the  regular  bridge  and 
up  the  high  road.  The  retreating  army  had,  in  the  meantime, 
loroed  their  gnns  into  a  field  that  overlooked  the  road,  and 
there,  together  with  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  some  troops  €£ 
dismounted  dragoons,  pretended  to  carry  on  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  keep  in  check  the  two  advancing  columns.  This  was  the 
prettiest  and  most  life-like  part  of  the  sham  action.  In  a  littlo 
time  the  batteiy  was  galloped  off,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Qer- 
mains beat  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  terraces.  About  half  way  up 
the  ascent  the  two  columns  and  generals  met,  and  their  suitea 
mingled  in  ascending  to  the  town. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
Magnan  and  St.  Arnaud,  the  former,  a  large  bluff  soldier,  the 
latter,  a  lean  and  pale  Cassius,  full  of  intellect,  his  features 
expressive  of  cool  and  cunning  daring; — precisely  such  a  man  as 
one  would  have  supposed  capable  of  planning  and  executing  the 
cong^d'eiat  of  the  2ud  of  December.    The  stones  told  uf  St. 
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Anamd  tre  immmeraU^  and  viie  to  all  fceighti  of  TiHaiif,  Ifo 
^nbt  tbe  greater  part  of  them  are  eiaggeraled  and  natme.  But 
it  neither  adds  to  the  morality  of  the  soldier^  nor  the  stability  of 
government,  that  such  stories,  as  are  told  of  St.  Amaod,  should 

be  related  in  the  barrack-room  or  over  the  bivouac  fire.  One  of 
the  favourite  stories  is  that  of  his  duel  with  (General  Comemon^ 
of  which,  I  believe,  not  a  word  is  true.  It  is  related  that  a  som 
of  money  disappeared  from  the  chimney-piece  of  the  Emperor, 
that  Cornemuse  accused  St.  Arnaud,  aud  that  St.  Arnaud  chal- 
langed  and  shot  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  contradict  and  dis- 
prove every  circumstance  of  the  story,  and  a  free  press  would  soon 
%nnnicute,  expose,  and  refute  it.  But  the  misfortune  of  a  censor- 
ship is,  that  information  aud  calumny  circulate  in  whispers,  for 
fear  of  the  censorship  and  prosecution  that,  in  consequence,  the 
false  circulates  with  the  true,  and  thut  the  public  has  not  the 
power  or  the  right  to  distinguish  between  them.  St.  Arnaud  is 
very  courteous  and  kind  to  strangers.  A  large  posse  of  foreign 
officers  aoeompanied  him  on  the  present  oocasion,  Ansiriani  and 
iEuglish  tbe  most  conspicuona  and  most  nmnerons,  bnt  there  were 
also  Russians  and  Pmsrians.  Most  of  them  had  bivouacked  with 
^e  general,  except  the  English,  who  pmdentlr  limited  their 
'Campaigning  to  daylight,  and  showed  none  of  them  the  hospi* 
talities  or  amenities  of  the  French  at  Yeiinet. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  soldiers,  there  was  certainly  no  ardour 
for  war.  There  was  little  enthusiasm,  no  hatred,  none  of  the 
elements  or  incentive  to  combat,  except  the  very  tranquil  one  of 
the  desire  to  become  perfect  in  the  profession,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  this  animntes  a  very  small  portion  of  ?iny  army. 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  all  the  armies  in  Europe  were  collected, 
and  consulted  as  to  their  wishes,  and  their  wishes  finally  granted 
them,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  armed  multitudes  would 
scatter  themselves  on  the  instant,  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Many  a  Frenchman  used  to  be  anxious  to  cut  the  throat  of  an 
Englishman,  and  to  shoot  a  Prussian,  which  two  peoj)le  largely 
reciprocated  the  sentiment ;  no  such  feeling  at  present  remains. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  army  think  more  of  Waterloo 
than  it  doee  <tf  Leipzig.  There  is  a  general  admission,  that 
Napoleon  tried  too  much,  and  a  general  feelings  that  an  enlarged 
lirontier  would  neither  add  to  the  prosperity  nor  to  the  glory 
of  the  country. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  what  haa  ehiefly  eontrihnted  to  extiu* 
guish  the  ardour  for  war  and  the  thunt  for  the  military  profession, 
has  been  the  immense  augmentation  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  war.  If  so,  the  thirst  of  battling  ia  likely  to  expire  by  its  own 
excess.  In  the  olden  time  armies  were  small,  the  regular  mili- 
tary profession  pursued  by  a  few,  who  thus  considered  themselves 
a  class  apart  from  the  people,  with  sympathies  and  ambitions  of 
their  own.  A  corps  of  30,000  men  was  then  a  respectable  army  in 
the  hands  of  the  Great  Frederic  or  the  Great  Gustavus.  Officers 
were  better  paid,  generals  more  rewarded;  more  licence,  more 
plunder,  more  privilege  was  allowed  to  the  military.  Now 
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tdUievt  aardi  to  ieid  by  hnndreds  of  thoimnds,  and  mom 
like  a  kfj  ai  aMMte,  ihta  a  ]^ked  bodj.  But  in  such  malttodn 
liiere  is  no  enthnsiMiB^  no  egprit  de  corpt,  finch  laige  bodies  CMi 
oiilj  be  rtMnd  by  conscription  or  fiiieed  recruiting,  and  the  com^ 
teqneace  that  three-fourths  are  peasants  in  henrt  nnd  in  Ian* 
gnage,  caring  little  for  the  soldier  trade.  This  is  eminently  the 
case  in  France  and  in  Austria,  and,  I  believe,  now  also  in  Russia. 
The  small  army  of  England  would  show  more  glee  in  entering  oa 
a  campaign  than  the  lej^ons  of  Austria  or  Russia. 

"Will  the  system  of  large  armies  ever  be  put  an  end  tot 
Never,  no  doubt,  until  some  general  arises  during  the  course  of 
ttie  war,  and  demonstrates  that  success  and  great  military  results 
can  be  attained  by  small,  enthusiastic,  well-disciplined,  and  trained 
armies.  There  are  some  powers,  Prussia  and  England  for  ex- 
ample, whose  interest  it  is  to  disooTcr  and  tfaovr  how  mntSL  anaiea 
•  may  be  effeetuaL  Fraitia  eipeciaUy,  which  was  a  fint-rate  pofwer 
vnder  the  Ghreat  Fiederie,  hat  fidkn  to  a  teoond-rato  one^  meralf 
beeaaaeit  is  enable  to  bring  into  tiie  field  at  once  the  large  anms 
that  eitlier  Austria  or  Fhinee  could  muster.  For  Prinsia  nus- 
trosts  her  kndwdir,  and,  without  her  laadwehr,  has  not  half 
tiie  military  force  of  her  neighbours.  Prussia,  cowardly  yielding 
to  the  menaces  of  Austria  in  1849,  seems  inexplicable  to  noit 
people.  But  the  fact  i%  that  she  has  no  great  fortresses,  nor 
fines  of  defence  against  an  invasion  from  the  south,  and  no  army 
without  her  landwehr,  which,  if  brought  into  action  at  once, 
would  place  the  monarchy^  as  at  Jeoa,  at  the  mercy  of  one 
defeat. 

Whether  large  or  small  armies  are  to  be  employed,  depends 
Tery  much  on  the  freedom  of  a  country,  upon  its  revenue,  and 
upon  its  system  of  military  defence.  A  free  coimtiT  would  never 
devote  half  its  revenue,  or  three-fourths  of  it  to  the  armv,  as  is  the 
case  with  Austria  and  Russia.  Austria,  not  contented  with  its 
numerous  army,  has  covered  its  empire  with  fortresses,  some  of 
which,  such  as  Lintz,  would  require  an  army  to  defend  them. 
At  the  same  moment  another  eonntry,  less  powerfiil  than  Anstria 
and  more  Ttdaerable,  has  not  erected  a  single  tetress,  and  Uils 
is  Prussia.  It  has  Erfiirt,  Magdeburg  and  Spandaa,  but  none 
on  the  Bohemian  frontiery  where  the  old  foi'Uesses  are  hiOnf  to 
deeaj.  It  b  strange  the  different  policy  in  two  military  empres, 
one  trusting  to  fortresses^  the  other  refusing  to  spend  money  in 
any  such  precaotions  or  system  of  defence.  Napoleon  intro* 
duced  the  system  of  monster  fortresses  and  of  monster  annies. 
He  planned  Alexandria  and  Mayenee  each  to  contain  a  large 
mrmy.  He  fell  principally  by  adherence  to  this  system.  He  left 
nearly  100,000  men  in  different  German  fortresses.  He  felt 
assured,  that  the  allif  s  could  not  advance  with  such  fortresses  and 
garrisons  in  their  rear.  The  allies,  however,  took  no  heed  of 
them.  They  passed  over  the  Rhine  with  all  their  soldiers,  and  he 
wanted  the  100,000  to  oppose  to  them.  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment followed  the  same  system  in  the  fortification  of  Paris,  which 
it  would  require  nearly  200,000  men  to  man  and  defend. 
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.  It  wat  evident  eren  to  the  non^nilitary  mtm,  who  observed  Hie 
favourite  manoeuYres  and  field-days  oe  liie  greet  plain  of  Smterj, 
that  the  sole  idea  in  the  mieds  of  the  generals  and  officers  \>-as  the 
moving  with  ease  and  precision  large  bodies  of  men,  where  thej 
preferred  practising  upon  the  tactics  of  the  battle  of  Isly,  wliere 
the  artillery  did  the  work,  supported  by  hirge  squares  or  masses 
of  infantry,  against  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Moorish  horse 
failed  of  course.  To  break  an  enemy's  armv  bv  artillery,  and 
then  cut  up  aud  destroy  it  by  cavalry,  seems  the  favourite  tactics 
of  soldiers  at  this  day.  The  war  in  Hungary  on  both  sides  was 
nothin^r  but  this.  The  Iluui'arians  had  no  infantry,  whilst  Aus- 
tria  and  Russia  employed  them  as  little  as  might  be.  Our  battles 
in  the  northwest  of  lodia  were  conducted  on  the  same  principle^ 
and  Lord  Gough  fiuled  onee  from  not  employing  it.  The  Tiurkiali 
war  would  be  the  aame  to-monow,  if  it  broke  out. 

How  different  from  our  great  Pemnanlar  rampaignt^  in  wbidi 
the  British  infantiydid  their  portion  of  the  work  — and  sneh 
work  I  In  the  entire  of  the  campaigns  of  the  allies  against 
France  in  1812, 1818  and  1814^  there  is  not  one  martial  feat  on 
either  side  to  be  compared  to  Hit  taking  of  Badi^  and  of  Cindad 
Bodrigo.  Nor  Prussian,  norBussian,  no^  nor  French  stonned 
hreaohes  like  these.  Nor  are  there,  or  were  there,  any  soldiers  in 
£nrope  that  would  have  done  it,  save  our  own.  And  the  fact  is^ 
throughout  the  entire  war  no  armies  ever  attempted  to  take 
towns,  as  the  British  did.  The  French  jeer  us  for  our  failure  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  But  the  thing  is,  wlicre  did  they  ever  make 
such  an  attempt?  The  French,  in  their  conquest  of  Europe,  won 
battles,  but  formed  no  sieges.  The  allies,  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  French,  followed  them  over  fields  and  fought  them  there, 
hut  they  formed  no  serious  sieges,  or  at  least  conducted  none  with 
skill,  courage  or  daring.  The  military  education  of  the  British 
army  was  in  fact  made  in  sieges,  and  its  courage  tried  in  storm- 
ing parties^  after  which  the  perils  of  the  field  are  easily  enooun- 
terad.  And  henee^  whereier  the  Flench  in  1814  met  Bnssianf 
Prussian  and  Austrian  in  ejoai  numben,  they  beat  them.  Bo 
they  did  beat  the  Prussians  in  1816.  But  the  £n|^ish  inlanfciy 
they  could  not  overcome. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  a  fortress  is  a  pecidiarly  British  feat. 
Other  armies  have  won  more  signal  battles  than  the  English,  and 
have  experienced  more  remarkable  campaigns.  But  in  modem 
times  the  English  are  invincible  in  the  capture  of  strong  fortified 
cities.  If  there  are  camps  for  British  soldiers  to  play  the  game  of 
war,  let  them  play  that  part  in  which  they  exceL  Let  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  French  repeat  the  battles  of  Wa<:rara  and  Tsly.  Let 
English  troops  beleaguer  a  fortress,  make  approaches  to  it,  efl'ect 
a  breach,  and  take  it  by  storm.  It  would  be  more  amusing,  more 
national,  and  more  instructive  than  Chobham. 

The  camp  of  Satory  has  just  broken  up,  and  been  just  termi- 
nated by  military  games  and  a  fete.  The  games  took  place  in  a 
hippodrome  formed  for  the  occasion,  and  as  the  September  wea- 
ther has  proved  the  finest  of  the  year,  the  pastime  possessed  this 
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great  advantage.  Mj  farewell  of  Satoiy  was  tbas  la  m  meny- 
making.  My  fint  view  of  it  was  more  striking  and  more  solemn. 
All  who  have  seen  the  field  will  recollect  the  large  anil  brilliant 
pavilion  erected  near  the  clump  of  trees.    Casual  visitors  take  it 

for  a  j]:eneral*s  tent.  It  is,  however,  an  altar.  And  of  a  Snnda}^ 
the  military  population  of  the  carap  muster  in  tront  of  it,  drawn 
up  in  regiments  round  it  as  a  centre,  whilst  mihtary  mass  is  per- 
formed in  the  open  air.  The  army  at  Satory  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sunday  ceremony  is  more  striking,  than  to  find  tlie  enemy  mus- 
tered in  the  smoke  and  tlie  operations  of  Isly.  I  cannot  think 
either  French  officers  or  soldiers  seem  deeply  aflfccted  by  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  in  which  they  are  of  late  compelled  to  take 
part.  The  looks  which  the  soldier  casts  at  the  legion  of  priests, 
who  come  Inrth,  is  not  fraternal.  AboYO  all,  the  regiments  from 
Africa  haye  not  brought  home  any  very  devout  or  religions  feel- 
ings. The  Emperor  would  do  well  to  send  his  soldiers  to  school, 
before  he  sends  them  to  mass. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  added,  no  hatred  of  any  kind ;  no 
rancour  savouring  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  under  the  first 
Bevoltttion,  or  under  the  Restoration there  is  no  animosity,  no 
vengeance.  Indeed,  whilst  the  two  great  classes  of  civilians,  the 
working  men,  and  the  educated  gentry,  have  strong  political  feel- 
ings, and  personal  predilection,  and  fear  not  to  express  them,  the 
military,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  maintain  a  neutral  attitude, 
and  there  is  little  burst  of  enthusiasm,  or  party  feeling.  It  is 
difficult  for  soldiers  to  be  conjjregated,  and  to  have  served  witli- 
out  strong  preference  for  certain  generals,  and  showing  dislike 
for  others.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  apparent.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  cheer  of  approbation,  or  a  murmur  of  disapprobation,  is 
unknown.  To  look  at  them,  or  even  mingle  with  them,  you  may 
say  the  French  army  was  a  collection  of  machines.  What  senti- 
ment this  apparent  apathy  or  coldness  may  cover,  it  is  impossible 
to  divine. 

Singular  to  say,  the  nations  most  distingnished  hy  military 
ardour,  at  present,  are  the  Turks  and  the  Italians.  The  numerous 
accounts  firom  the  Turkish  encampments  throughout  the  Balkan, 
and  along  the  Danube,  represent  the  utter  impossibility  of  making 
Mussulmans  understand  the  use  of  arming,  of  marching  and  spend- 
ing millions,  in  order  merely  to  make  peace. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  the  camp  of  the  Piedmontese  armj 
on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  mention  the  general  belief  and  de- 
sire therff,  that  the  complication  of  events  in  the  East,  would 
bring  on  a  collision  between  Austria,  and  Prance,  and  Italy.  The 
Duke  of  Genoa,  so  lately  in  £ngland,  commanded  the  mauoeavres 
and  reviews  at  MarcTigo. 

We  have  no  wish  that  such  dreams  should  be  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  however  picturesque  may  be  camps  and  armies,  we 
desire  to  return  to  the  system  of  the  Great  Frederic;  small, 
efficient  armies,  and  a  larger  defensive,  but  a  semi-military  force. 
The  temptation  to  aggression  would  thus  be  removed, 'and  every 
nation  left  less  prepared  for  invasion  or  assault,  would  become 
indomitable  amidst  its  own  fields  an  d  national  defences. 
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Tbbre  are  readers  of  books  in  Aatnmii  as  well  as  in  Spfing. 
Indeed  the  antnmnal  season,  when  grave  business  b  often  thrown 
to  the  winds,  is  provocative  of  much  reading,  especially  of  light 
reading,  and,  whether  at  the  open  window  of  the  sea-side  house, 
in  the  shooting*box,  in  the  travelling  carriage,  on  the  rail-road  or 
in  the  steam-boat,  our  contemporar}  Hteraluro  plays  no  insigni- 
ficant part  in  the  strenuous  idleness  of  the  months  of  September 
and  October. 

Of  Historical  and  Binpnrapbical  works  Ibere  is  no  very  abundant 
groivlb.  Miss  Coslello's  Memoirs  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,*  however, 
may  V)e  classed  in  either  category.  It  is  one  of  those  works  partly 
hislurical,  partly  biographical,  which  combine  the  solid  import- 
ance of  the  one  with  the  vivid  interest  of  the  either.  It  is  plea- 
santly and  conscientiously  written  by  one  full  of  the  subject. 
Miss  Costello  knows  well  the  people,  the  places,  and  the  times  of 
which  she  writes.  Such  a  book,  too,  could  only  be  written  by  a 
woman.  It  is  altogether  a  touching  story,  one  of  which  the 
simple  historical  truth  is  as  interesting  and  affecting  as  the  skill 
of  the  romancer  can  make  it.  Miss  Costello^s  authenUc  narrative 
is  as  absorbing  as  Mr.  Grattan*s  romance. 
'  In  Mr.  Browne^s  History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature**  f  we 
have  a  work  of  a  very  difibrent  class*  In  his  previous  dissertation  on 
the  **  Classic  Literature  of  the  Greeks**  .there  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  this  companion  volume.  It  is  cipital  vacation 
reading.  We  do  not  know  a  better  book  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing, or  pretending  to  study,  who  are  being  coached,  or  pretending 
to  be  coached,  in  Devonshire,  in  Wales,  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
or  any  other  of  those  cnchantini;;  spots  which  are  so  much  fre- 
quented by  studious  nncU  i<]:raduates  in  the  autumn,  to  take  down 
to  their  scholastic  retreats.  A  vast  deal  about  Latin  literature 
may  here  be  learnt  in  a  very  short  time.  Scholarship  is  made 
easy  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Browne  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and  he  is  a 
very  ])leasant  writer.  If  we  have  anything  to  com])lain  of,  it  is, 
that  he  has  curtailed  overmuch  ihe  critical  portion  of  his  work. 
'We  should  have  liked  a  few  more  illustrative  extracts,  character- 
istic of  the  style  of  the  principal  Latin  writers,  with  such  discern- 
ing remarks  upon  them,  as  Mr.  Browne  is  capable  of  making.  But 
in  these  days  of  over-expansiveness  and  prolixity  such  conciseness 
is  a  £iult  on  the  right  side. 

It  was  natural  that  a  work  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent 
a  man  as  the  Marquis  Axeglio,  an  historical  romance  by  one  who 

*     Memuirs  of  Marv,  the  Young  Duchess  of  Burgundjr,  and  her  Cotem- 
poniies.**  By  Louisa  Stuart  Costdio,  Author  of  a  **  Sonuner  among  the 
•  Socages  and  the  Vines."  1853. 

t  A  History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature."  By  R.  W.  Browne*  M.A., 
Professor  of  CUuMical  Literature,  in  King's  CoUc^,  Loodoo.  1853. 
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is  himself  an  hitlorical  chancter)  should  excite  imnsual  attention. 
We  confess,  however,  to  some  prgudices  of  our  own.  We  seldom 
addreae  ourselTea  widi  much  eag^erness  to  the  perusal  of  trans- 
lated stories,  and  eren  in  the  translation  of  Azeg1io'<%  Niccolo  de 
Lapi,""*  we  expected  to  find  more  historical  research  lhan  human 
interest.  We  have  hardly  yet  recovered  our  taste  for  the  histo- 
rical romance,  surfeited  as  we  once  were  by  the  works  of  Scott, 
James,  Ainsworth,  and  other  smaller  writers  of  the  same  class. 
The  cravings  of  the  public  are  now  for  higlily-wrought  fictions  of 
domestic  interest.  VVe  like  the  plain  coat  and  trowsers,  the  round 
hat  and  the  walking-stick,  better  than  the  coat  of  mail,  the  jerkins, 
the  casque,  the  halbcrt  and  the  arquebus.  But,  if  anything  could 
Inze  us  l>adc  to  the  premiert  amamn  of  oar  younger  daja,  it  is 
such  a  atoiy  as  the  Maid  of  Florence."*  We  have  here,  ihanin 
to  Mr.  Felgate,  an  admirable  translatioii  of  a  charming  work.  It 
it  an  historicd  romance,  but  with  only  just  enough  of  history  in 
it  to  give  colouring  to  the  romance.  The  history  enhances,  it 
does  not  overlay,  the  human  interest  of  the  story.  Of  tlie  plot 
itself  we  ahall  not  speak.  It  is  ingeniously  constructed,  and 
there  is  a  certain  dramatic  unity  in  it,  in  spite  of  its  ramifications. 
Often,  as  it  branches  off  into  new  fields  of  adventure,  now  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  one  actor,  now  of  anotlier,  the  author  keeps 
the  several  threads  of  the  narrative  skilfully  in  hand,  and  all  are 
made  to  converge  to  one  common  centre  of  action.  The  dif- 
ferent personages  of  the  story  are  admirably  individualized. 
There  is  a  force  and  distinctness  about  the  portraiture  which 
shows  the  hand  of  the  master  scarcely  less  than  the  admirable 
grouping,  the  vivid  conti*a.sts,  in  some  places,  and  the  graduated 
resemblances  in  another,  indicate  the  master  mind  of  the  designer. 
How  grandly  the  central  figure  of  the  group — the  fine  old  Niccolo 
de  Lapi  —  stands  out  sturdy  and  bold,  in  all  his  nigged  truthful* 
ness  beside  the  silken  conrUer,  Troilus,  the  beautiful  traitor,  the 
charming  Tillain,  whose  mission  it  is  to  seduce  women  and  to 
betray  men.  Scarcely  less  excellent  than  these  is  the  portrait  of 
the  good  old  trooper,  Fanfulla,  in  whom  the  simplicity  of  the 
child  is  united  with  the  courage  of  the  hero  and  the  strength  of 
the  giant,  who  cuts  off  the  head  of  an  enemv  with  a  sivgle  blow, 
and  sells  his  charger  to  buy  food  for  a  baby. 

But  if  there  be  a  bold  vigorous  handling  in  these  masculine 
portraits,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch 
and  refinement  of  treatment  discernible  in  the  womanly  imperson- 
ations. We  must  speak  of  these  somewhat  more  in  detail,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  group — at  least,  as  it  appears  in  our  eyes — is  not  to 
be  set  forth  without  some  minuteness  of  explanation.  What  we 
wish  to  say  is  this.  In  the  **  Maid  of  Florence  "  there  are  three 
principal  female  characters,  who  seem  to  represent  the  gradations 
of  feminine  chastity  and  corruption.  We  speak  merely  of  outward 
parity  and  imfNwity^the  contamination  of  the  body.   It  appears 

•  '*  The  Maid  of  Florence;  or,  Niccolo  de  Lapi."  By  the  Marquis  Maasiino 
D*  Azeglio,  Ex- Prime  Minister  of  Sardinia.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  W. 
Felgate,  A.1L  twfau 
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Id  hive  Wai  IIm  dcrigB  ef  Ibe  mltar  to  sbow  htiw  cifcmiMrtncet, 
SM  than  natmrn]  dlispoeition,  make  the  difference  between  the 
extreniea  of  woBanly  periiy  and  degradation  —  how  the  aaaw 
iofltincts  of  womanly  lore*  esialiag  ki  diffsvent  braeetiy  one  may, 
nnder  the  force  of  cifcnmelances,  become  a  virtuous  wife,  and  the 
ether  a  polluted  courtesan.  Laodamia — the  Maid  of  Florence — 
daughter  of  Niccolo  de  Lapi,  is  the  incarnation  of  feminine  chastity; 
Selvaggia,  daughter  of  Barlaam,  the  Jew,  the  impersonation  of 
feminine  pollution.  The  one  has  a  noble-spirited,  loving  father, 
who  protects  her;  the  other,  a  sordid,  unloving  lather,  who  hetrays 
ber.  Selvaggia,  whilst  yet  almost  a  child,  is  sold  to  a  wealtliy 
proOigate.  She  passes  from  one  protector  to  another  nntil  she 
becomes  the  follower  of  the  camp.  There,  in  the  midst  of  a  life 
of  riotous  excitement,  ebe  becomes  ac4)uainted  with  a  young 
floldier,  as  ▼irUioiiB  as  he  k  hnnre,  and,  Ibr  the  first  time,  the  seaM 
waleiB  of  pure  wooMoly  lore  are  unloosed  within  her,  and  she 
legarda  witn  inetinctlve  loathings  all  the  iaipnre  eoTironmenta  of 
her  Ule.  She  woold  giro  up  everything  for  one  kind  word  iiroin 
hln;  she  would  willingly  die  for  bis  sake.  This  youth — ^tbis 
Lambert— is  betrothed  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Niccolo  de 
— >he  is  beloved  by  the  other,  Laodamia.  This  Laodamia  is,  as  wte 
have  said,  in  all  the  outward  circumstances  of  her  life,  the  very 
antithesis  of  poor  Selvaggia.  She  is  exposed  to  outward  danger — 
at  one  moment,  indeed,  she  is  on  the  extreme&t  verge  of  ruin ;  bat 
circumstances  favour  her,  and  she  escapes. 

Now,  midway  between  these  two  extremes — between  the  chaste 
Laodamia  and  the  degraded  Selvaggia — is  Laodaniia's  sister,  Lisa. 
Lisa  is  enamoured  of  a  gay  young  gallant — the  worthless  Troilus, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken — who  deludes  her  into  a  secret  and  a 
false  marriage,  deserts  her,  returns  again  that  he  may  betray  her 
father,  and  iheo  endeavours  to  seduce  her  sister.  This  poor  Lifa, 
then,  is  not,  afler  all,  a  in'ife,  though  the  n  the  mother  of  Tnutua* 
child.  Outwardly,  she  ia  contaminated,  polluted,  degraded.  The 
world  would  tpedt  of  her  as  unchaste.  She  was  no  more  than  the 
nristiess  of  Troilus.  The  mistiess  is  the  link  between  Ihe  wile  and 
the  courtesan.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  three  gradations  of  the 
womanly  state.  All  had  equally  loving  hearts.  The  vile  courtesan, 
fielvaggia,  under  favouring  circumstances,  would  have  been  m 

Sod  utd  as  faithliila  wi(e  as  the  chaste  Laodamia.  She  would 
ve  Hved  and  she  would  have  died  for  ber  lord. 
Now,  this  is  a  great  trnth — a  great  lesson.  It  is  one,  too,  to 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  li&ten. 
No  two  works  in  respect  of  machinery  and  costume,  of  incident 
and  of  character,  can  be  more  unlike  liian  the  Marquis  Azeglio's 
«  Maid  of  Florence,"  and  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  "  Ruth/'  And  yet  they 
breathe  much  the  same  spirit.  The  same  great  lesson  of  charity 
and  toleration  is  to  be  learnt  from  lliem  both.  The  world  has 
been  much  too  prone  to  think  more  of  the  corruption  of  the  body 
than  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart — to  believe  tliat  the  former 
necessarily  indicalea  the  latter,  and  to  take  no  account  of  circuni* 
stances.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Uiat  ere  long  we  shsll  think  more 
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wiidy  and  mora  traUifbllj  of  theae  thlng«-HM»l  attacbing'to  iheni 
only  the  groea  material  aignificance  which  appeals  to  the  outward 
eye.  The  poor  outcast  Selvaggia,  in  the  Man|oi8  Azeglio's  Doble 
fiction,  lias  no  less  claim  to  the  womanly  sympathy  and  affection 
of  the  chastest  of  her  sex,  than  if  she  had  never  been  foully 
wronged,  and  thrown,  in  her  helplessness,  upon  the  world.  Thia 
picture  is  one  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  all  tenderness  and  humility. 
It  is  as  beaiuiful  as  it  is  true — as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive. 

There  is  a  novel  before  us,  named  "Charles  Delmer,"*  which, 
like  the  "  Maid  of  Florence,"  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
one  who  has  mixed  largely  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  political  novel,  and  is  the  work  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  parlies  and  the  men  who  have  fought  on  the  political 
arena  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury laden  with  great  erenta.  We  do  not  know  who  ia  the 
author  of  thia  clever  book,  but  it  ia  impo^aible  to  queation  his 
ability.  ^  Charles  Delmer^  is  rather  a  gallery  of  political  por- 
traits, than  a  narratire  of  fictilioua  adTonture.  There  ia  life 
and  animation  in  it,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  incident;  but  its 
merits  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  can  discern  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  its  portraiture.  These  portraita  are  struck 
off  with  great  ^breadth,  and  vigour;  they  are  truthful  without 
malice  —  racy  without  bitterness.  The  hand  that  drew  them 
has  not  been  guided  by  the  animosity  of  Party.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  gallery  is  that  of  Jacobi,  in  whom  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  lineaments  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  likeness  is  a  kindly  one — but 
unmistakeable.  Peel  and  Lord  John  appear  without  any  disguise. 
The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  there  also,  sketched 
by  no  friendly  hand.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Charles  Delmer, 
appears  to  be  partly  a  fictitious — partly  a  real  per."?onage.  The 
reality  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  character  and  career  of 
Charlea  BuUer.  Indeed  Charles  Delmer  may  not  nnfiuily  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  fancy  portrait  of  that  lamented  atatesman.  The 
embellishments  are  considerable;  but  there  ia  beneath  them  a  solid 
substratum  of  truth.  The  book  is  one  that  haa  already  been  much 
talked  of,  and,  doubtless,  it  will  find  its  way  to  many  a  ahooting* 
box,  or  be  stowed  away  in  many  a  travelling* carriage,  during  thia 
idle  month  of  September,  for  the  amusement  of  those  who,  whilst 
Parliament  was  sitting,  had  little  leisure  for  the  perusal  even  of  the 
political  novel  of  the  year.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  much  to  be  learnt 
firom  •* Charles  Delmer."  It  is  as  good  reading  as  any  Blue-book; 
quite  as  instructive,  and  a  hundred  limes  more  amusing.  "  Politics, 
count  on  it,  demand  a  large  spice  of  the  devil,"  said  Jacobi  to 
Charles  Delmer.  And  a  political  novel  is  worth  little  that  has  not 
some  of  this  spice.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  these  volumes  there 
is  just  enough  of  it,  and  no  more.    There  is  nothing  that  is  not 

within  the  limits  of  becoming  deviiryJ'^  But  there  is  spice  in 
almost  every  page. 

Very  different  from  thia  work  is  Mr.  Readers  new  story, 
•  "  Charles  Delmer— a  Story  of  the  Day."   2  vob.  1853. 
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"  Christie  Johnstone.*^  •  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  nti  generic.  Mr. 
Reade  describes  it  as  a  faulty  but  genuine  piece  of  work."  That 
it  is  a  genuine  piece  of  work,  we  see  plainly  enough,  but  we  do 
not  very  cleariy  recognize  its  faults.  If  we  were  to  judge  it  by  a 
standard  with  which  it  was  never  intended  that  it  should  conform, 
it  would,  doubtless,  be  very  easy  to  say  what  the  slory  is  not, 
because  it  is  very  easy  to  see  what  it  was  never  intended  to  be. 
It  is  in  all  respects  thoroughly  unconventional.  It  is  a  novel  not 
m  three  volumes,  but  in  one,  with  incident  and  character  8iiffi« 
eient  for  a  novel  of  the  recognized  trade  dimensions,  and  heart 
enough  for  half  a  dozen 'such  works.  Christie  Johnstone,  the 
heroine  of  the  atoiy  which  bears  her  name,  is  the  orphan  daughter 
of  a  Newhaven  fisherman.  She  is  one  of  Nature's  own  nobility, 
though  she  catches  and  she  cries  caller  herrin*,'*  and  has  a  rich 
Doric  brogue  past  all  denial.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
many  such  young  fish-wives  in  Newhaven,  but  if  there  are,  we 
should  like  vasUjr  to  live  among  them.  Some  may,  perhaps,  say, 
that  there  are  not  many^  and  that  there  is  not  one ;  but,  as  Lord 
Ipsden,  or  perhaps  the  author  through  Lord  Ipsden,  says,  "  art  is 
not  imitation,  but  illusion  f  and  the  illusion,  in  this  instance,  is 
assuredly  a  beautiful  one. 

As  a  piece  of  homely  pathos  going  straight  to  the  heart,  we 
know  nothing  more  exquisitely  touching  thair  this  story  of 
"  Christie  Johnstone."  Many  of  the  incidents,  as  that  which  tells 
how  one  of  these  Newhaven  fishermen  and  his  son  are  drowned  in 
the  Firth,  and  how,  when  the  tidings  are  brought  in,  none  of  his 
comrades  have  the  heart  to  communicate  the  doleful  news  to  the 
wife  and  mother,  who  are  waiting  their  return;  or  that  which  shows 
us  Christie  Johnstone  arresting  the  progress  of  the  fierce  drunkard, 
Sandy  Listen,  on  tiie  way  to  the  whiskey-shop,  and  daring  him 
to  strike  her  father's  daughter;  or, more  than  all,  that  in  which 
is  brought  so  vividly  before  us  Christie,  with  her  young  brother, 
putting  out  to  sea  to  save  a  drowning  man,  a  bather,  who  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  tide  —  are  described  with  a  power  and  a  truth- 
fulness rarely  excelled  in  modem  fiction.  The  manly  courage 
blended  with  the  maidenly  modesty,  educed  by  such  a  circumstance 
as  this,  beautifully  exhibit  both  the  true  heroine  and  the  true 
woman.  And  whilst  in  this  the  skill  of  the  painter  of  character 
is  strikingly  developed,  there  is  a  minute  objectivencss  in  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  outer  adjuncts  of  this  excitinc;  scene  are 
described,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Reade  possesses  other  artistic 
qualities  than  these.    Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  in 

Cliristie  Johnstone  "  a  rare  union  of  the  descriptive  and  the  dra- 
matic. Nothing  of  its  kind  could  be  much  better  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  great  take  of  herrings  in  the  thirteenth  chapter. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  partaking  of  the  excitement  of 
the  sportr— without  almoet  thinking  that  one  has  one's  hand  upon 
the  bursting  net  Altogether,  indeed,  the  work  is  entirely  what 
the  author  says  of  it,  a  genuine  piece  of  work,"  and  we  are  much 
.  •  «'  CbriMie  Johnitone.'*  A  NovcL  By  Chsiles  Reade,  Esq.,  Author  of 
*•  Peg  WolBogion." 
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mistaken  if  it  does  not  place  him  where,  undentablr,  Woa|^to 
be,  in  the  front  rank  of  onr  popular  writerg  of  fiction. 

Differing  greatly,  again,  from  "  Christie  Johnstone,"  is  the  wt>rk 
which  next  presents  itself  to  our  notice — the  "  Life  and  Death  of 
Silas  Bamstarke.*'  *  It  is  not  a  storj'  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  story 
of  tlie  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  master-passion  of  avarice.  Silas  Bamslarke  sells 
himself  bodj  and  soul  to  MamnioD.  In  bis  unholy  greed  be  treads 
down  all  the  sympatlint  and  aflcetlons  of  bnmaiii^*  He  cpWM, 
indeed,  almost  to  be  a  man.  Tbs  pietnre  is  a  tevolttng  one ;  but 
it  is  drawn  with  no  ooBimon  powof •  The  book  is,  altogeUwr,  OM 
not  easily  to  be  tbiowa  aaidc  It  is  SKtieawly  onKke  tbe**8cboel 
for  Dreamers.*'  It  belongs  to  a  different  dnas  of  fiction.  Inslendl 
of  the  light  and  satiricaJ,  we  bare  tlM  gnive  snd  the  fyassionate. 
*^  Silas  Bamstarke  ^  is  gloomy  and  tragic.  There  is  something  in 
it  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  draiM.  Them  is  an  inoritaUs 
Nemesis  brooding  over  the  unhappy  man,  as  we  plainly  see,  from 
the  first.  "  What  profit  hath  he,  that  he  hath  laboured  for  the 
wind  ?  All  his  days  he  eateth  in  darkness,  and  he  has  much 
sorrow  and  wrath  with  his  sickness."  So  sailh  the  Preacher  of 
those  who  have  "  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt." 
The  sickness  of  Silas  Barnstarke  was  the  plague;  and  he  perished 
miseral)]y.  The  story  is  a  short  one ;  but  it  is  full  of  incident 
and  full  of  character;  and  we  lay  it  aside  with  an  enhanced 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  writer. 

But  any  record  of  the  curreDt  literature  of  September  and 
October  would  be  moat  impsrfset  withovt  some  nodes  of  tbs 
completion  of  Mr.  Diebens'  Issl  aerial  fidm.  ^  Bleak  Hoaas** 
is  finished  $  Jamdyce*and-Jamdyos  is  st  s«  end.  Tbey  wbo 
firom  month  to  mcmtb  bsve  dw^t  with  ssger  attention  on  tbs 
narrative  of  Esther  Sommcfson,  baTS  now  jSaced  tbe  Tolumo  on 
their  shelves,  oden,  we  will  venture  to  aaj,  to  be  taken  down,  and 
wept  over  again,  with  new  interest  and  new  amotion. 

A  book  which,  Mr.  Dickena  himself  assures  ns,  has  had  mors 
readers  than  any  of  his  former  works,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde* 
pendent  of  criticism.  But  the  critic,  nevertheless,  must  say  some- 
thing about  it  That  "  something"  is  very  easily  said.  C*  Bleak 
House"  is,  in  some  respects,  the  worst  of  Mr. Dickens*  fictions^ 
but,  in  many  more,  it  is  the  best.J 

ll  is  the  worst,  inasmuch  as^n  no  other  work  is  the  tendency 
to  disagreeable  exaggeration  so  conspicuous  as  in  this.  vThere  are 
a  great  nunibcr  of  dramatis  personcB  moving  about  in  this  story, 
some  of  them  exercising  no  perceptible  inBuence  upon  its  action 
or  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  catastrophe  of  tbs  pweej  lliey 
disappear  from  the  scene,  give  no  sign,  and  when  ws  corns  to 
look  back  upon  our  tranaient  acqtmintance  with  them,  ws  begin  ts 
suspect  that  the  story  would  have  profilad  nms  by  ^  their  room 
than  by  their  company.**  Now  such  cliamtlera  are  only  aerviss^ 
able  in  fiction,  when  they  repgeaent  a  class*  and  something  is 

•  '*  The  Life  and  Death  of  Silas  Parnttsrke,*  Bjr  the  Aodbor  of  Cfae 
••School for  Fatben,"** Tbe  SchooHbrDreaaMii," lie.  18M. 
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gained  to  morality,  if  nothing  to  art.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbey  are  exaggerated  exceptions,  and  represent  nothing  which  we 
have  ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  dreamt  of,  we  cannot  but  regard  them 
as  mere  excrescences  which  we  should  like  to  see  pruned  away. 
Of  what  conceivable  usef^Tgr  example,  is  such  a  personage  as 
Mr.  Harold  SkimpoleT)  He  does  not  assist  the  story,  and,  apart 
from  the  story,  he  is  simpIvA  moDstrosity.  That  there  are  a  great 
inany  people  in  the  worn  who  at  lightly  under  their  peconiftiy 
6bBgauoii8  ie  unhappily  a  iket>  bnt  if  Harold  SOtimpolea  aie  mor- 
iDg  aboDt  aojwhere,  we  will  answer  for  it  that  they  do  not  meet, 
in  any  known  part  of  this  habitable  globe,  each  a  nomber  of 
tolerant  and  accommodating  friends  as  Mr. Diekeni^  ^ child'*  is 
represented  to  have  encountered.  But,  leaving  such  personage 
as  Mr.  Skimpole,  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  Mr.  Chadband  and  others,  to 
advert  slightly  to  those  who  do  exercise  some  influence  upon  the 
development  uf  the  plot,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  MnDickens 
has  committed  a  grave  error  in  bringing  together  such  a  number  of 
extraordinary  personages,  as  are  to  be  found  huddled  en  masse  in 
this  romance,  the  Smalhveeds,  the  Krooks,  theGuppys  and  others. 
As  for  poor  Miss  Flight,  we  rcco<4nize  her  presence  as  a  legitimacy, 
for  she  is  the  veritable  chorus  to  the  great  Chancery  tragedy, 
which  is  liere  so  terribly  sustained,  even  to  the  dark  cata^^trophe 
of  the  death  of  the  young  victim.  But  is  it,  we  ask,  within  the 
rightful  domain  of  true  art  to  make  the  unnatural  in  character  thus 
predominate  over  the  natural  ?  Qn  "Bleak  House,""  for  every  one 
aatnral  chamcler  we  conld  namohalf  a  dosen  nnnatnral  onesTYor 
every  pleasant  personage,  half  a  dozen  painful  ones.  Sodrtna- 
lacters,  for  example,  as  Uie  Smallweeds,  in  which  the  extreme  of 
physical  infirmity,  resulting  from  constitutional  decay,  is  painted 
wilh  a  sickening  minuteness,  are  simply  revolting. 
MQiere  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  remarkable  in  "  Bleak  House* 
wan  the  almost  endre  absence  of  hnmoiirT/  In  this  story  the 
r[grotesque  and  the  contemptible  hare  taken  the  place  of  the 
^^umorousT^I There  are  some  passages  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Guppy 
which  raise  a  smile,  but  beyond  these  we  really  do  not  remember 
anything  provocative  of  even  a  transient  feeling  of  hilarity.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Dickens  has 
ceased  to  be,  what  he  was  once  believed  to  be  onlv,  a  huniorous 
writer,  he  has  been  warmed  into  a  pathetic  one.  [The  pathos^  of 
•*  Bleak  House"  is  as  superior  to  that  of*'  David  Copperficld/yas 
"  David  Coppcrfield  "  was,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  any  oflhe 
author's  former  productions.  There  are  pa&sagcs,  indeed,  in  it 
which  nothing  can  excel. 

The  chief  merit  of  Bleak  House^  lies,  indeed,  in  these  de- 
tached passages.  (There  are  parts  which,  without  hesitation,  may 
be  pronounced  more  powerful  and  more  tender  than  anything  that 
Dickens  ever  wrote — but  the  whole  is  disappointing.  We  feel 
that  the  story  has  not  been  carefully  constnictedi^  and  that  the 
undue  elaboration  of  minor  and  imimportant  characters  crowding 
the  canvas,  and  blocking  up  the  space  at  the  author'*s  command, 
has  compelled  such  a  slurring  over  of  required  explanations  towards 
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the  end  of  Uie  itory,  thai  tlie  VHider  layi  down  the  lait  namber  of 
the  aeriet  acarcel^  MieviDg  that  he  is  not  to  hear  anything  more. 
The  want  of  art  la  apparent,  if  we  look  only  at  the  entire  work. 
But  there  ia  wonderful  art  in  the  working  out  of  some  of  the 
detaila.  The  narrative  of  the  pufitut  of  Lady  Dedlock  maj  be 
inatanced  aa  one  of  the  most  powerful  piecea  of  writing  in  the 
Cngliah  language.  There  is  profound  pathos,  as  there  is  also 
high  teaching,  in  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  poor  outcaat, 
Joe ;  and  very  touching  too  is  the  sketch  of  the  last  moments  of 
Richard  Carstairs,  done  to  death  by  his  Chancery  suit.  Of  single 
characters  there  are  some  at  least  which  may  be  cited  as  new  to 
Mr.  Dickens*  pages.  The  trooper,  George,  is  a  noble  fellow,  and 
we  are  always  right  glad  tojmeethim."^  Caddy  Jellaby  is  another 
who  never  comes  amiss  to  us.  Mr.  Jiucket  is  a  portrait  that  stands 
out  from  the  canvas  just  like  a  bit  of  life.  And  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  poor  Rick^  with  his  //^-character,  is  as  truthful  a  bit 
of  painting  as  there  is  in  the  whole  booli.  Of  Mr.  Jarndyce  and 
Esther  Summerson  we  hardly  know  what  to  aay.  We  ahonld  like 
to  hare  snbatantial  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  loveahle,  self- 
merging  natures^  whether  belonging  to  elderly  gentlemen  or  young 
maidens.  Bat  we  cannot  say  that  we  have.  Indeed,  the  final 
disposal  of  Esther,  after  all  that  had  gone  before,  is  something 
that  so  far  transcends  the  limits  of  our  credulity ,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  it  eminently  unreal.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther most  to  marvL'l  at  him  who  ir.nTsIers,  or  her  who  is  transferred 
from  one  to  another  like  a  bale  of  goods.  Neither,  if  we  could 
believe  in  such  an  incident,  would  our  belief  in  any  way  enhance 
our  admiration  of  the  heroine.  A  little  more  strenglh  of  character 
would  not  be  objectionable — even  in  a  wife. 

We  have  instanced  these  defects, — defects  which  our  reason 
condemns, — defects  spoken  of  commonly  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  readers  in  nowise  professing  to  be  critics,  mainly  wiih 
the  intent  of  illustrating  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  writer,  whose 
greatest  triumph  it  is  to  take  the  world  captive  in  spite  of  these 
accumulated  heresies  against  nature  and  against  art.  Everybody 
reads — everyhody  admires — eveirbody  is  delighted — everybody 
loves — and  yet  almost  ^eiybody  finds  something  to  censure, 
something  to  condemn.  rThe  secret  of  all  this,  or,  rather,  for  it  ia 
no  secret,  the  fact  is,  thaialmost  every  page  of  the  book  is  instinct 
with  genius,  and  that  Charles  Dickeus  writes  to  the  hearts,  not  to 
the  beads,  of  his  readers.^ It  is  easy  to  say, — as  we  have  said, 
and  not  falsely  either, — (Fat  *^  Bleak  Uouse"  is  untruthful.  If 
there  were  not  wonderful  truthfulness  in  it,  it  would  not  have 
touched  so  many  hearts.  But  the  truthfulness  is  in  the  individual 
details  ;  it  is  truthfulness  in  untruthfulness.  There  are  minute 
traits  of  character, — little  scraps  of  incident, — small  touches  of 
feeling,  strewn  everywhere  about  the  book,  so  truthful  and  so 
beautiful,  that  we  are  charmed  as  we  read,  and  grieve  when  we 
can  read  no  longer.  It  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  perfection  any- 
where, but  if  the  whole  of  such  a  work  as  "  Bleak  House  "  were 
equal  to  its  parts,  what  a  book  it  would  be  ! 
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THE  WEIRD  MAN 

Careless  of  all,  to  that  dread  room  I  went, 
And  heaid  them  say  that  I  was  peoileDt. 
They  gare  me  absolatioo,  and  again 
They  tamed  me  forth  upon  the  husr  scene 
Of  the  cold  selfish  worla,  a  blighted  things 
A  wounded  flutterer,  with  a  broken  wing. 
Hopeless  and  fearless,  turned  me  forth  to  die, 
But  for  the  pity  of  one  watchful  eye. 

He  was  an  aged  man,  and  I  had  done 
Some  passing  kindness  to  bis  only  son. 
He  saw  me  wander  out  unmeaningly, 
And  when  he  knew  no  curious  eye  could  see, 
He  stole  forth  silently  unto  the  place, 
And  bent  a  searching  gaze  upon  my  face  ; 
"  It  is  the  same,"  he  said,  and  shook  with  fear, 
"  Accursed  torture  hath  wrought  strangely  here. 

^  Not  many  weeks  ago  and  he  was  home, 
Rejoicing  in  gay  mrahood^s  eariy  mom, 
To  those  unholy  cells,  and  now  he  shows 
like  one  in  whose  dull  yeins  the  life-blood  frose. 
Chilled  by  the  rough  touch  of  untimely  age. 
Ah  !  he  hath  studied  since  a  bitter  page 
Of  sorest  anguish,  and  the  deadly  strife 
Hath  been  to  him  as  years  of  common  life.*' 

He  bore  me  to  their  home,  where  many  a  day 

In  that  half  senseless  tranced  state  1  lay  ; 

He  watched  me  like  a  mother,  then  he  brought 

Their  prattling  infants  round  me,  "  for  if  aught 

Can  stir  this  heavy  sorrow  it  will  be 

Young  laughing  childhood's  artless  witchery." 

And  so  in  truth  it  was,  for  I  awoke 
From  thai  dull  trance,  and  once  again  I  spoke. 
My  own  Toice  startled  me  at  first;  it  seemed, 
I  talked  at  random,  and  as  one  who  dreamed. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  perchance  the  prayers 
Of  innocent  hearts  were  heard  for  me,  but  airs, 
As  from  good  angel's  wings,  came  o'er  my  soul. 
So  did  sweet  childhood's  mirth  my  bitterness  control. 

Ere  long  I  left  them,  for  I  would  not  stay 
Within  that  hated  place  one  needless  day. 

*  GoDtimnd  ftom  pw  S7S. 
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It  was  a  weary  journey  that  I  made, 
And  heavy  langour  oft  my  steps  delayed. 
My  very  gait  was  altered,— -once  ray  feet 
Had  kept  time  nimbly  with  my  glad  heart's  beat, 
Their  movement  now  was  weak  aad  wavering, 
Besides,  it  was  the  fintt  fkhit  hert  of  spring. 
But  a  few  months  iMe  gone,  littt       luA  tMfll 
Untimely  snom  vpm  my  MkA  bea^ 
And  chiUed  tbe  geDeniiit  cutent  of  my  blool. 
My  weaiy  path  prti  akiffted  ibe  anaH  wood, 


Of  their  green  nisntfo  |  ^Wintei^  fiocen  air 

Had  breathed  upon  them  sternly,  and  tbe  Spriog 

Wared  over  them  but  now  his  quickening  wing. 

O'er  me  had  swept  a  winter  of  the  sonl; 

Upon  its  frozen  breath  no  spring-airs  stole. 

I  was  another  man — my  heart  was  chilled ; 

Harder  and  hateful  thoughts  ray  spirit  filled. 

It  seemed  not  so  at  first;  whilst  yet  I  stayed 

Within  that  home  where  hap])y  children  played, 

My  bitter  sleep  was  brol<cn  by  the  sound 

Of  sweetest  music  floating  gaily  round 

My  opening  ears,  and  for  a  passing  hour 

The  melody  of  those  soil  atiaina  had  power 

To  charm  my  dmM  spirit  as  it  rose 

To  waking  eonscioosHess  of  all  its  woes. 

Too  soon  petchance  I  left  them ;  for  there  grew 

Strange  bitterness  within  me,  till  I  knew 

No  fellowship  of  sonl  with  living  thing ; 

From  man  I  tamed  with  loathing,  and  would  fling 

My  imprecations  o*er  him ;  e*en  the  flight 

Of  merry  birds  around  me,  or  the  sight 

Of  the  gay  things  which  fill  the  air,  I  cursed i 

I  hated  all,  and  what  was  happiest,  worst. 

This  grew  not  up  at  once,  but  day  by  day ; 
To  its  first  risings  I  had  given  way  ; 
Like  the  fresh  trembling  flakes  which  silently 
Shoot  o'er  some  pool,  beneath  the  clear  cold  sky. 
At  quiet  midnight :  the  new  field  but  now 
BeneaUl  the  ftet  of  dancing  elves  would  bow; 
With  silent  course  a  stubborn  strength  it  gains. 
And  thick-ribbed  ice  the  restless  water  chains 
And  so  liiy  heart  was  hsrdened,  and  becsme 
Meet  for  the  tempter^s  purpose.  Bitter  shame, 
Kemembrance  of  intolerable  wrong, 
A  maddened  thirst  for  Fengesnce,  fierce  and  Btrong 
As  love  of  life  in  youth,  together  glowed 
Within  my  burning  soul.    No  mark  1  showed 
For  outward  notice,  but  it  spread  within. 
Till  I  grew  ripe  for  every  deadly  sin- 
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I  dwelt,  too,  in  a  mighty  city,  wbere 
None  knew,  none  loved  me ;  tlie  relresbing  air 
Of  unbought  kindness  never  healed  the  suiarX 
Of  lonely  sorrow.    On  a  Btricken  heart. 
More  darkly  than  the  roiceless  desert,  fsawQM 
The  populous  Mlilaii*  «C  noiif  l0wat; 
For  I  haye  stood  i»d«i0BlilM«i  bj  libs  Immbt 
Pass  and  xepass,  as  lihe  mad*s  cwsnlsss  povsr 
DriTss  wave  on  wps  towaids  aone  btatan  sboM^ 
And  SQM  would  sannter  bf  ,  «s  wishing  more 
To  see  and  to  be  seen,  tbaa  aagbt  beside. 
And  stop,  aad  talk,  and  gaze  an  eitber  amIs  ; 
While  soma,  wilb  hasty  loot  sad  eager  ey«. 
And  moving  lips  which  spake  not,  hurried  by: 
The  bounding  step  of  yoiitli,  the  busy  tosAd 
Of  calculating  manhood,  and  the  head 
Whose  palsied  shake  moved  quicker  than  the  feet 
The  strong  stafi'  scarce  supported  ;  all  would  Hk&ei 
Witliin  that  crowded  passage ;  yet  from  all 
My  weary  gaze  saw  daily,  there  would  ikll 
On  me  no  look  of  recoguition  ;  none 
Smiled  when  they  saw  me.   As  the  misty  suu 
Shines  coldly  on  tbe  ioe-fieldy  every  eye 
Gased  ob     as  it  yassad  nnmwiwingly. 
This  was  to  be  alooe-^  be— to  live — 
Within  a  swarming  bive,  vhese  none  woidd  give 
One  kind  tboigbi  to  ne,  «Hr  one  cheerful  wosd. 
My  mind  turned  in  vptm  itself,  and  stirred 
Still  bitterer  batred  up,  aad^baider  thowght^ 
Until  to  deepest  crime  vay  jonl  was  brou^q. 

I  often  mnsed  npon  Ae  cursed  cbarge 
Wbicb  bad  sapped  all  my  peace,  and  then  nt\tBt§d 
My  evil  tbougbts  would  wander.   Could  it  be 
That  in  sucb  lore  there  was  resSitrf 

And  yet  wby  not  ?  since  in  us  and  around 
These  unseen  spints  dwell ;  and  who  shall  bound 
Tlieir  power  ana  presence?    Deep  within  my  sou 
The  tainted  spot  was  spreading,  till  the  wbirie 
Grew  sick  and  cankered ;  in  the  early  hour 
Of  my  mind's  youth,  this  evil  love  of  power, 
Like  some  foul  plant  in  springtime,  scarce  was  seen 
Amidst  the  jieneral  burst  of  various  green. 
Now  all  beside  had  withered  ;  it  remained, 
And  spread  o'er  all ;  the  poisonous  stock  retained 
Its  blighting  nature ;  and  I  fain  would  learn 
Secrets  of  power  from  which  pure  spirits  tiun 
With  holy  loathing;  for  I  sought  to  know 
Forbidden  things  the  enemy  can  show. 

Nay,  start  not,  Oscar ;  thou  hast  nought  iQ  feBti 
I  lia?e  no  tale  to  teU  Af  fociDS  wbicb  scare 
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The  feeble  dream  of  crones,  and  grace  so  well 

The  idle  fables  withered  dotards  tell 

To  trembling  ears ;  it  was  not  thus  I  knew 

That  my  bad  tows  were  heard,  and  that  I  drew 

Power  more  iban  man^a  from  evil  commniiing : 

Yet  I  hare  feU  that  presence,  like  the  wing 

Of  unseen  birds  beaUng  the  tremnloos  air. 

Unholy  strength  was  given  me  to  dare 

To  listen,  in  the  silent  breath  of  even, 

For  voices  which  came  not  from  things  of  hearen; 

Nor  from  the  lips  of  feeble,  earth-bom  men, 

Unheard  by  those  around  me ;  yet,  e'en  then, 

Distinct  to  me,  though  dull  and  accentless, — 

The  shadow  of  a  voice.    I  could  not  guess 

Whence  it  came  to  me  ;  for  its  piercing  sound, 

Which  reached  my  inmost  soul,  came  floating  round. 

Upon  the  pulses  of  the  general  air, 

Like  distant  echoes — heard  now  here,  now  there. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  saw  a  shadowy  form, 

'T  was  still  the  same — scarce  seen — as  when  a  storm 

0*er  canopies  the  heaven,  and  casts  a  gloom 

O'er  dusky  portraits  in  some  andent  room. 

Yet,  though  hslf  veiled  in  ^oom,  *t  was  sometimes  turned 

More  full  upon  me,  and  my  sense  discerned 

Migestic  beknty ;  yet  it  was  not  fair. 

Nor  pleased  the  gazer's  eye :  for  gaUiered  theie 

Blaclcness  of  woe  and  hate ;  and  ever  still 

A  scornful  smile  dwelt  on  it,  which  might  fill 

The  boldest  heart  with  shuddering.    I  have  seen 

Those  features  waking;  stifling  crowds  have  been 

Thick  jammed  together,  so  that  men  might  tread, 

Upon  the  living  floor,  from  head  to  head ; 

But  in  a  moment  T  have  caught  that  eye, 

And  been  alone  with  it,  tho'  all  were  by. 

For  power  I  thirsted  ;  power  was  granted  me ; 

And  all  I  asked  for,  was,  or  seeiiicd  to  be, 

Put  freely  in  my  hands, — wealth,  honour,  fame, 

(For  tho'  none  loved,  yet  many  feared  my  name) 

The  cloying  sweets  of  sense — and,  dear  to  pride. 

The  joy  of  devils,  hatred  gratified. 

True  these  were  mine ;  yet  ever  with  them  all, 

A  settled  sense  of  misery  would  lall 

Upon  my  burdened  spirit;  with  a  smile 

Of  scornful  hatred  all  was  granted ;  while 

An  aching  unreality  possessed 

Each  promised  joy,  and  tortured  my  torn  breast. 

£*en  while  enjoyed,  mere  shadows  they  would  seeDi 

The  unreal  phantoms  of  a  busy  dream. 

My  sense  was  undeceived,  and  forced  to  know, 

What  men  call  matter,  as  a  juggling  show, 
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A  fleeting  picture  painted  on  the  iniDd, 
Which  was  not,  tho*  *t  was  felt, — all  undefined^^ 
Oraspod  at  in  rain  when  present,  and  when  gone^ 
Leaving  behind  no  trace  to  look  upon. 
This  poisoned  every  pleasure ;  for  I  grew 
To  doubt  of  all  thin^  so  that  I  scarce  knew 
Whether  I  wa^  or  not — or  whether  there 
Were  any  round  me.   Forms  I  saw  thm  wear. 
Or  sometimes  thought  I  saw,  yet  scarce  coulclsay* 
Perchance  I  walked  in  sleep,  and  so  did  tbey« 
Oh  !  it  was  horrible,  to  live  in  doubt 
Of  mine  own  self,  and  all  things  round  about. 
And  when  I  ayked  tor  light,  the  evil  one 
Would  smile  in  bitterness,  and  from  the  sun 
With  which  he  seemed  to  lighten  me,  would  cast 
A  tliicker  darkness  o'er  me  than  the  past. 

I  cannot  tell  thee  all.   Yet  this  I  may; 

It  wa&  a  hateful  service,  day  by  day : 

My  sad  heart  smote  me  ;  oft  I  longed  to  be> 

Myself  again,  in  any  weakness  free. 

Yet  that  was  past ;  it  was  a  fearful  stake 

I  played — aud  lost,  and  never  more  could  break 

The  viewless  fetters  wound  about  my  soul, 

Which  held  my  raging  spirit  in  controul. 

Men  called  me  mad  ;  they  sud  that  racking  pain^ 

And  torturing  solitude  had  crazed  my  brain ; 
For  that  I  spoke  to  shadows,  things  of  nought. 
The  mocking  phantoms  of  diseased  thought. 
That  when  I  felt  a  presence  which  I  deemed 
The  mighty  evil  one,  I  idly  dreamed ; 
And  spoke  unmeaningly,  as  dreamers  do. 
Hme  has  been  since,  when  I  have  thought  so  too : 
When  puzzled  memory,  brooding  on  that  time, 
Its  features  strange,  its  anguish  and  its  crime, 
Has  gazed  upon  them  till  my  sight  would  ache, 
As  men  look  back  on  visions  when  they  wake.-* 
The  tangled  web  a  vagrant  fancy  weaves. 
Perplexed  with  contradictions,  ttU  die  leaves 
The  restless  head,  more  weary  for  its  sleep, 
Whilst  o'er  the  wakened  mind  there  still  will  creep. 
The  uneasy  sense  of  tossed  and  troubled  thought 
Whatever  it  was— or  true  or  lalse — it  brought 
Deep  misery  o'er  me.    living  hope  bad  fled. 
And  with  its  flight,  the  heart  of  life  was  deaid; 
Yet  with  despair  there  came  a  certain  joy 
(Sure  thus  the  fiends  arc  made) :  I  could  employ 
My  evil  powers  for  evil :  I  could  wreak 
My  hatred  ou  mankind,  for  they  would  seek 
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Help  from  me  in  tbeir  need,  and  couocel  wise. 

Beyond  liie       of  man.   Btfofe  my  eyea 

What aecret flfatga  wm afnai J \  mmMmua$fSm 

Dnwafrom  the  thmtiaiag  alcmd  tiit  lifoidivi 

Of  deadly  lighlafais^  ao  thttecMM  to  mm^ 

All  varioua  Anna    ernne  md  wtumy* 

The  weak  were  Aafi»  baaaoae  their  stten^  waa  aMll, 

Whilat  thair  fierce  hearts  bvam&i  hotly ;  tbaf  TTuHfaW, 

A  greater  might  fhcm  theirs  to  nervv  ihcia  aiai^ 

Aild  deal  agamst  their  foes  the  WigjtOmg  ehaim, 

Of  some  fiend's  mischief.    Wives  would  come  la 

Some  potent  spell  of  power  eiKMigh  to  break  • 

The  wanton  chains  which  other  eyes  bad  throvni 

O'er  faithless  hearts  which  should  be  theirs  alone. 

The  spendthrift  heir  sought  to  me,  to  be  told 

How  long  the  grudged  life  of  age  would  hold. 

The  wealth  he  hungered  for,  away  from  him. 

The  faded  cheek,  and  sunken  eye-ball  dim, 

Would  ask  for  youlliful  bloom^  or  secret  arts. 

To  win  again  the  homage  of  young  hearta. 

And  all  I  loved  to  tortina,.  wmlat  I  aeemed 

To  help  them  on  to  whai  their  fancy  deemed 

Would  give  tbeat  happineaa;  with  evil  gaUe 

I  had  haen  cheated;  and  mj  heart  would  amile» 

In  very  hittemese  of  mirth,  to  see 

How  they  all  fluttered  on  uneaailir 

Into  the  web  whose  tangling  meshes  crossed 

Their  onward  path,  tiU  tr«lli  and  hope  were  leaL 

Before  their  atnuntog  eyea>  wild  fancy  sbed 

Her  idly-brilfiant  fights,  and  they  were  led 

To  plunge  their  sinkmg  footsteps  deeper  yeL 

Oh  f  these  are  horrors  I  would  fain  forget; 

For  1  could  tell  thee  tales  of  woe,  which  would 

Harrow  thy  spirit  up,  and  send  thy  blood 

Back  on  thy  freezin*^  heart;  such  misery, 

As  e*eu  in  evil  dreams  young  hearts  ne'er  see. 

Until  the  morning  dewa  have  passed  away, 

And  they  ana  aeenbed  and  finlatliot  nocodaj;. 

Amongat  tbe  mf»aB  aged  firther  eame, 

Not  aged  to  wiiAiiiw;  o—io  mhm  the  Hame 

Of  lifebnnwdalRngly  jel;  Ida  a|piril  Mmd 

Longings  of  beae  ambitien;  li>  be  tet 

AmoogR  bia Mlow  ^ares,  by  any  arts; 

It  matteied  not  to  him  that  hliaiiig  hearta 

Were  trampled  piecemedl  down :  his  restlM  ajv 

Twas  a  foul  story  boldly  spoken;  hung 
No  sense  of  shame  upon  his  practised  tongue 
Its  hesitating  weight:  straight  on  he  spoke: 
He  started  noC,  when  hrst  his  evil  broke 
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On  his  own  listening  car,  nor  blushed  the  wyi9S 
His  blinded  soul  was  darkened  thro*  laiig'  gnila. 
Envy  and  chilling  ararice  had  grown 
With  his  hmtt^B  giowtii,  and  made  it  hard  aa  atone. 

He  had  a  daughter.   Fair  aha  was»  be  said. 

And  good  a^Mr ;  apoo  the  low-born  naid 

Count Bertnn^a gaflta bad mledL  Hobadaoraw 

Andlofedaaand^ambTo;  fo  bo  bad  bean 

Wedded  firom  jontb  to  plaaanre ;  tbwaHodao^aift 

And  with  an  insolent  and  haughty  air, 

He  wooed  old  WaiMi^a  daughtar :  doaaiftg  bfli% 

That  be  did  honour  unto  one  an  pwra 

As  e'er  was  heart  of  virgin  innocence. 

Although  he  sought  her  lightly;  but  the  faf  a 

Of  maiden  modesty  he  found  too  strong; 

Yet  still  he  ignorantly  deemed,  e'er  long. 

He  should  betray  her  heart ;  tho'  not  a  word. 

Of  looser  love  the  high-souled  maideu  heard. 

As  in  some  northern  forest's  depth,  the  breeze, 

When  Spring's  warm  breathing  woos  the  vrhispeiing  trees^ 

From  feathery  pii^,  and  tufted  cedar  shakes. 

In  aboweia  of  aparkliog  duat,  the  gatbeied  flalbM 

Of  parted  Wiallai'a  aaow,  bar  apirit  eaafc 

Eadi  erii  tbougbt  away,  and  ao  tbeva  ptaaad, 

No  flbade  npon  ita  brigbtnaia.  Beitiam*8  piido 

It  atrangely  moTed,  that  be  should  ba  daniid. 

The  flying  good  more  fiercely  be  punned. 

With  other  eyes,  than  he  bad  e?er  Tiewed 

Another  maiden,  Bertha  now  he  saw. 

Hia  lawless  will  had  ever  been  his  law. 

An  untamed  spirit  chafe<l  beneath  the  rein. 

Yet  belter  loved  the  damsel  for  his  pain. 

And  he  would  offer  all  to  win  her  Iiaiid, 

His  knightly  name,  his  castle,  and  broad  land. 

But  Bertha  heeded  not.    There  was  a  lime, 

E'er  she  had  linked  his  name  with  thought  of  crime. 

When  it  may  chance  that  such  a  suit  had  given, 

To  his  dark  soul  that  choicest  gift  of  heaven 

The  dewy  brightneia  of  Jjwe^M  opening  flowei^ 

The  fieab  food  baart  of  woaaaVaaoming  bonr. 

But  tbal  waajpaaied:  nor  bad  aba  aaen  hni  «ioi% 

Sare  at  old  Weimai'a  bidding:  (or  hia  door 

Waa  open  to  the  Count;  and  be  would  Uam^ 

That  such  a  soit  the  damsel^s  ear  should  gain* 

He  feared  him  not,  nor  loved  him  ;  bul  to  bo 

Thus  linked  in  blood  with  old  nobility, 

Moved  bis  base  spirit :  so  he  would  that  I, 

Upon  bia  child,  tine  biddoa  art  abould  ay* 

And  80  bo  bioogbt  ma  bome,  and  made  me  known 
Unto  Uio  damael  aa  bia  liiend  abae; 
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And  she  suspected  not  a  hid  intent, 
Nor  aught  had  lieard  of  me ;  and  so  I  went. 
Secure  in  heartless  craft :  but  on  my  eyes, 
There  burst  a  vision  decked  in  gorgeous  dyes, 
Bright  forms  of  beauty ;  as  in  dreamy  sleep 
Float  round  ■ome  holy  maid  high  watch  to  keep. 
For  ahe  waa  paaaing  Mr;  such  heavenly  light 
Was  ahed  around  her  that  my  fading  sight; 
Like  the  spent  wave,  agaioat  a  thwarting  rock. 
Fell  baffled  and  abaahed :  aa  by  the  ahock 
Of  lightning's  sharpest  glancing;  when  the  eye 
Overpowered  by  splendour,  sees  nncertainly 
But  dizajr  notes  which  fill  the  peopled  air. 
And  having  seen  her,  scarcely  did  I  dare 
Again  upon  that  dazzling  form  to  gaze. 
Sure  there  was  fascination  in  her  face, 
So  did  it  hold  my  captive  eye  in  thrall, 
For  I  must  gaze,  and  gazing  ventured  all. 
And  she  was  pure — not  purer  falling  snow ; 
Simple  as  childhood's  laugh  ;  she  did  but  know 
That  I  was  Weimar's  friend,  and  so  she  spoke 
With  innocent  boldness,  for  her  father's  sake, 
A  welcome  greeting  to  me.  I  became 
Their  freqnent  gueaty  until  the  hidden  flame. 
Which  th^  would  have  me  kindle  in  her  breast. 
By  my  bad  power  my  yielding  soul  confessed. 
And  she  subdued  my  unresisting  heart 
By  apella  of  mightier  force  than  magic  art. 

Yet  none  suspected  me,  and  so  I  grew 
More  intimate  each  day.    And  little  knew 
That  crafty  Evil  One  who  led  me  on, 
Step  after  atep,  the  healing  light  which  ahone 
Into  my  hosom'a  darkneaa.  oin  to  sin 
He  deemed  me  adding,  and  that  he  ahonld  win 
More  certainly  my  aouL  Yet  yirtuoua  love 
Waa  kindling  in  me,  lighted  from  ahoTe. 

They  were,  perchance,  the  last  far-buried  seeda 
Of  kindlier  human  feelings ;  evil  weeds 
Had  poiaoned  all  beaidea :  but  these  still  kept 
The  principle  of  life,  although  they  slept 
Unknown,  unthousht  of,  till  the  quickening  ray 
Of  her  aoul'a  aunanine  woke  them  into  day. 
'Twas  long  before  I  whispered  to  her  ear-~ 
My  full  heart  wildly  tossed  by  hope  and  feai^ 
The  love  I  bore  her :  not  unmoved,  it  seemed. 
She  heard  the  whisper.   In  that  joy,  I  deemed 
All  sorrow  passed  with  me.    From  out  the  cloud 
So  thick  and  stifling,  which  had  grown  to  shroud 
My  darkened  soul,  there  poured  a  golden  light 
Pure  as  the  dawn  of  Heaven,  so  soft  and  bright 
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I  could  not  think  of  darkness.   It  were  long 
To  tell  thee  all  that  followed.    Deep  and  strong 
Was  Weimar's  anger ;  yet  at  last  we  won 
Hift  {{Tudged  consenti  and  Bertha  was  my  owo. 

And  even  now  was  toosed  the  icy  chain ; 

The  natural  enrrent  of  my  blood  again 

Flowed  as  in  Man.   Nor,  henceforth,  sought  I  more 

That  cursed  presence:  yet  HE  gave  not  o*er 

His  captive  victim  so ;  but  ever  came 

First  mild,  with  specious  smiles,  but  then  in  flame 

With  threatenings  terrible  to  sense,  if  I, 

His  plighted  slave,  should  ever  dare  deny 

The  deadly  compact  which  had  linked  my  soul 

To  his  accursed  power  ;  sometimes  his  control 

Seemed  broken  for  a  time,  and  I  was  free. 

But  then  in  dreams  he  would  revisit  me — 

His  power  was  great  in  dreams — aud  then  I  woke 

In  breathless  agony;  and,  waking,  spoke 

As  dying  men  may  speak,  in  sight  of  death. 

With  the  last,  suruggling,  agonized  breath. 

She  was  my  succour:  for  a  iio1|r  air 

Floated  around  her;  and  He  did  not  dare 

Invade  that  sacred  presence :  God^s  own  might 

Dwelt  in  her  innocence,  and  put  to  flight 

The  hated  powers  of  evil ;  she  would  still 

My  troubled  spirit  oft:  all  thoughts  of  ill 

Floated  at  once  away  when  she  was  nigh. 

As  rising  waves  bear  with  them  silently 

The  gathered  leaves  which  playful  winds  have  borne 

And  laid  upon  the  shore ;  but  deep  would  mourn 

My  stricken  heart,  for  I  was  yet  the  prey 

Of  doubt  and  darkness  ;  as  the  trembling  spray 

Some  light  bird's  foot  liaili  left,  which  trembles  still. 

My  spirit  shook  e'en  with  departing  ill. 

I  heard  her  speak,  oh  !  those  were  angel  sounds ; 

This  dull  cold  heart  at  their  remembrance  bounds 

Sh^  spoke  of  faith ;  m^  swelling  thoughts  would  heave 

Oh  how,  like  her,  I  thirsted  to  believe ! 

In  youth's  fresh  fragrance  my  whole  heart  had  bowed 

With  questionless  submission,  but  the  crowd 

Of  hard,  bold  doubtings  long  had  brooded  there, 

And  choked  my  soul's  breath  with  the  poisonous  air 

Of  their  proud  reasonings,  till  I  could  not  be 

A  child  in  innocent  simplicity. 

It  was  a  fearful  struggle ;  and  the  night 

Of  hopeless  sloom,  but  for  her  holy  light, 

Had  gpsthered  thickly  round  me ;  in  the  hour 

Of  present  evil  her  overmastering  power 

Still  set  my  spirit  free ;  and  she  would  sing 

With  richer  melody  than  birds  of  spring 
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**  Come  walk  with  me,  't  will  cheer  thy  spirit,  lore. 
And  we  will  listen  while  the  cushat  dove 
Speaks  softly  to  his  mate,  and  stirs  the  air 
As  the  light  gales  which  on  their  sweet  breath  bear 
The  wild  flower's  fragrance — stirs  the  glassy  face 
Of  the  tuoad  lake  which  sleeps  in  the  embrace 
Of  atnmberiDg  trees  which  thioDg  its  shaded  bank.*' 

<<I  cannot  wnik  with  thee;  of      I  drank 
Full  draughts  of  nature's  soonda  tight  esgedj. 
It  was  my  boyhood^s  pleasure  atiU  to  he 
A  watchiil  listener  to  the  under  nolea 
Of  her  sweet  roice,  to  hoK  each  song  whick  flosts 
Upon  the  evening's  gale,  or  si  andday 
My  listless  length  in  the  long  grsas  to  lay, 
Hearing  the  insect's  hnm ;  the  general  sound 
Of  living  happiness  wliich  echoes  round 
The  joyful  earth  ;  but  I  am  altered  now. 
Stem  sorrow  sets  her  seal  upon  my  brow. 
These  sounds  of  joj  are  not  for  men  like  me." 

And  I  hsd  broke  from  her ;  but  suddenly 
As  from  an  angefs  lyre  sweet  notes  I  heard 
Soothing  the  ruffled  breast,  daxk  sorrow  stirred. 

BBBTBA'k  SOHO. 

Bay  not  tSL  nature's  Doles  are  gay, 

That  wm  mmd  rejoices, 
Thai  esilh  snd  siE»  wheis*er  Wis  stagry 

Ais  fidl  of  heppjr  voiees; 
Ob  say  not  aU  sMnnais  ^s4 
And  only  thott  sit  Sid. 

Though  joy  and  lore  im  ever^  tree 
The  Mnrjr  birds  are  whisperiog, 

Tho«^  efory  hmA  is  M  of  glee, 

Aslsaires  with  dew-dpops  g>»ff*t^gi 

Yet  moomlQl  ooles  ere  waftsd  high 

In  morning's  hresth  sad  eeeningf e  si|^ 

Go  stand  in  yonder  tangled  brake 

While  faiight-leafed  fern  is  glancing : 

Those  brandling  stems  safe  corcrt  make 
For  the  dappled  inmis  fighl  dancing. 

List !  (ss  the  tiarid  enetnres  f  j. 

With  boundbf  ibol  vosl  ndsdessly], 
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To  ihat  deep  note,  which  all  uoand 
The  heathenr  gWa  is  waJdag^ 

The  miibtA csli;  mwmkmmmmd 
As  the  Bob.vdMO  faetite  m 

As  plaiDtiye  and  as  wild  a  tone, 

AsfistemaaiUii 


Or  slvd  beside  sea, 
WImb  its  leng^  tsweH  mUenly 

Sweeps  o*er  the  IobsIj 
Or  listen  for  the  notes. 
Which  as  thro'  rocks  it  floats, 

The  sighing  breez*  can  teach 
To  echo's  WKKBukti  voice,  on  tke  Hikt  bitts  ioBsijr 

Then  mark  the  sea  bod's  ccj. 
As  steadily  they  ftjy 
Their  wild  aad  watch fnl  eye 
Fixed  keeoly  upou  thee. 
Their  kmg  wings  oaMielcbcd  wide. 
As  they  Tscr  taft  side  to  sidsy 
And  seem  at  will  to  ride 
All  motionless  andstiaeatbftbiMieaollfanaca* 


An— all  are 

And  meet  for  monmer's  ears. 
Not  for  the  heart  which  gaily  bo 

And  eyes  which  n^er  knew 
Are  Nature's  beauties  pi 
Or 


The  brightness  and  the  glory 

Of  the  dazzling  sunlit  day. 
And  the  glad  bird's  ceaseless  sioij. 

As  the  raeiry  roundelay 

Bursts  farih  from  erery  spray ; 
These  are  for  dancing  hearts  and  laughing  eyes, 

BnidBfe  are  other  dyes 
Ornkemheairi^r  IkmaiemalfaMganada^ 

And  aaAening  mist  lAids  slnraoda 
Day's  garish  splndDivv  wdnt  syia  wlish  weep 

FuhI  soothing  Naive  keep 
Xbae  with  tktm  sadness;  wlnspe 

To  hearts  which  iteoBl  break 
In  kiodwd  notes,  the  sonor-alndDHS 


There  was  a  day  when  she  would  have  me  go 
And  worship  with  her ;  little  did  she  know 
My  cold  heart's  strangeness  from  its  only  Lord, 
Its  cansed  friendship  with  thepowsn  abhoned. 
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She  would  not  be  denied,  and  ao  I  went : 
It  was  jaat  past  the  holy  days  of  Lent ; 
And  Easter  hymns  rose  up  in  full-voiced  tide^ 
£*en  as  we  entered^  to  the  Cmcified. 

Faithless  I  stood  among  the  faithful  throDg ; 

Yet,  as  I  mused,  the  power  of  holy  song 

Came  sweetly  o'er  my  soul.    I  thought  of  days 

When  my  own  infant  tongue  had  leanied  such  lays : 

I  saw  my  mother's  form — lier  tender  eye, 

As  for  her  child  she  pleaded  earnestly. 

My  life  was  spread  before  me  ;  all  its  hues 

Of  sin  and  mercy  ;  and  I  could  not  choose 

In  that  blest  hour,  but  raise  a  struggling  prayer, 

Half  winged  by  hope — half  stifled  by  despair. 

Upon  the  Meroiul  I  dared  to  call. 

And  even  with  the  prayer  there  aeemed  to  fall 

Upon  my  parched  dry  heart,  which  so  long  knew 

Nor  rain,  nor  Terdnre,  a  refreshing  dew. 

As  the  first  dew  of  herbs,  when  each  stalk  i^aya 

WtA  evening's  balmy  breath  in  aummer  days. 

Sweet  airs  of  mercy  o*er  my  spirit  stole, 
And  loosed  the  very  fetters  of  my  soul. 
Yet  bad  I  conflicts  oft ;  in  visions  still 
My  soul  was  haunted  by  the  powers  of  ill. 
Sometimes  I  dreamed  of  every  painted  show, 
Which  sparkles  gaily  with  ambition's  glow— 
The  golden  palace,  and  the  hum  of  men 
Thronging  its  courts  with  service;  Fancy,  then, 
Took  up  the  half-heard  buzz,  and  with  my  name 
Sounded  the  rising  breath  of  empty  fame. 
But  with  it  all,  I  heard  a  ceaseless  noise. 
Bull,  accentless,  yet  piercing,  then  a  voice 
Would  ever  whisper  in  my  half-stunned  ears, 
So  low  its  silver  strains,  none  else  could  hear, — 

"  This  is  not  peace  ;  fly  hence  and  be  at  rest, 
Where  faith  shall  calm  and  hope  shall  glad  thy  breast*** 
£*en  as  I  woke  I  heard  that  heavenly  tone ; 
It  seem'd  like  Bertha's  voice ;  but  when  alone, 
How  fiercely  raged  the  strife,  ah  !  none  can  tell ; 
With  what  black  vengeance  yawn  the  gulfs  of  hell 
For  those  who  sport  with  sin.    The  happy  song, 
Which  holy  hearts  still  chaunt  who  pass  along 
The  untainted  path,  their  virgin  spirits  free 
As  childhood's  babbling,  singing  joyfully. 
Their  song  of  Faith  and  Hope  I  could  not  learn ; 
Stranpe  doubts  oppressed  me,  and  could  but  discern, 
Clad  in  dirk  clouds  of  vengeance,  black  with  storm. 
The  guiding  hand  and  the  ikna^ed  fonn 
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or  the  Almighty  J udge.    Sad  yem  pas  ed  on 
Beffue  the  mists  of  uobelief  were  gone. 
They  clung  to  my  sick  seal,  and  tainted  all 
Life's  purity  ;  and  ever  would  they  fall 
Upon  the  brightest  joy.    They  fled  at  last, 
And  I  could  breathe  at  will,  as  one  safe  passed 
Through  sulphurous  gales  into  a  purer  air. 
Long  time  did  she,  as  some  pure  spirit,  cheer 
My  struggling  conflict  onward  ;  long  she  gave 
Fresh  strength  to  my  faint  heart,  when  o'er  the  wave 
Of  coming  woe,  she  poured  her  full-toned  song 
Of  faithful  hope  and  resignation  ;  long 
She  was  the  spring  of  after-joy,  when  life 
Flowed  in  a  smoouer  cnnre&ty  free  from  strife. 
She  was  thy  mother^  Oscar!  oh!  how  sore 
An  anguish  fdl  upon  me^when,  onoe  more, 
I  tnniMl  alone  on  life  from  her  closed  graTO— 
Bnt  then  I  knew  that  she  was  sent  to  save 
An  erring  soul ;  and  I  could  meekly  bow 
To  GoD*8  high  willy  and  with  a  patient  tow 
Of  better  senrice—^^m  a  bleeding  heart 
Bless  His  great  name  who  sent  the  sorer  smart 

The  old  man  paused  ;  for  there 

Was  gathering  the  big  tear 

Within  his  aged  eye — 
As  when,  through  all  the  air. 
Tumultuous  currents  bear 
The  troubled  thunder-clouds  across  a  summer  sky. 

Then  in  a  deep  embrace 
Was  bnried  that  bright  face 

Of  youthfrd  piety; 
And,  for  a  little  space, 
The  father*s  stndning  gaze 

Fed  on  him  happily. 
His  trembling  fingers  close 
The  open  Tolnme,  and  they  rose. 
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The  Pantheon  and  Colosseum  being  the  two  principal  an- 
tiquities of  Rome,  I  same  way  contrived  to  conibuud  the  eons 
eums  of  their  names  in  my  memory  while  it  was  yet  turbid  with 
the  sadden  influx  of  all  Rome,  and  ever  since,  I  have  always 
called  them  by  their  wrong  names.  Perhaps,  also^  the  Colosseum 
in  Regent's  Park  being  made  the  Bha|>e  and  size  of  the  Pantheon 
of  its  real  nameBake,  may  hvre  aggimtod  this  Mn,  Kicklei)yi8m, 
wbidh  I  had  to  coMprowiip  bf  eallkif  Ummi  Fumomm  and 
Colothnm  ineipacllfw.  Tbtnfonf  hufkog  lately  fold  yoa 
someUiiDg  about  raaAetm,  te  vaat  of  aof  bckv  ooier  or 
metliody  I  fed  incMnfld  to  leU  70a  aooMlfauig  abcwl  the  Colos- 
seum now. 

It  was  towards  sunset  wImb  I  ssw  it  first,  descending  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  and  lookiag  across  the  Fenim.  Bat  I  abouLd,  perhaps, 
not  overlook  the  Foium  iritbout  a  paaMUg  glimpse  of  wbat  it  ia 

like.  Imagine  a  dreary,  oblong  common,  whose  nearer  end  ia 
much  broken  with  gaping  gravel-pits,  Irom  tl>e  bottom  of  vhich 
^as  if  it  was  the  resurrection-day  of  a  buried  city,  decayed  old 
temples  coming  unexpectedly  to  life  again,  seem  to  have  risen 
on  their  shaky  columns  to  look  about  for  missing  shoulder-blades 
of  pediments,  and  collar-bones  of  cornice  prepsmlory  to  stepping 
out  of  their  graves. 

One  triumphal  arch,  breast-bigh  in  the  pit,  shows  at  the  bottom 
of  it  a  bit  of  lai^ge,  dark-stoned  pavement,  which  the  shoes  of 
Horace  and  Virgil  helped  to  polish,  the  contiDiiation  of  which 
paToment  either  way  is  covered  by  tliirty  feet  of  the  dust  of  ages* 

At  the  other  end  of  the  common,  where  the  gNmad  meB  a  UtUe» 
another  triumphal  arch  seemed  to  have  got  dasr,  already  to  be  on 
the  way  to  the  Colosseum.  To  the  left  are  some  loog-Iived 
▼eterans  who  appear  to  have  fraternised  with  a  subsequent  gene- 
ration of  modem  churches,  and  never  to  have  been  buried  at  alL 
Bounding  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  lies  a  huge,  long,  shape- 
less mound  of  ruin,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  really  quite  forgotten 
what  it  ever  was  like,  and  did  not  know  what  to  pick  out  of  tbe 
unclaimed  bones  in  the  fosses,  and  felt  hoj)eless  of  ever  making 
up  its  mind  or  body.  To  complete  its  confusion,  somebody  has 
built  a  red-brick  villa,  with  stuccoed  terraces,  and  cockney  urns 
at  the  top  of  it.    The  palace  of  the  Caesars  once  ! ! 

Such  is  the  Forum,  l)cyond  which  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
giant  amphitheatre  ;  and  when  you  have  passed  through  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus,  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  spoils  of 
Jerusalem,  among  which  the  seven-branched  candlestick  is  con- 
spicuous, you  come  upon  the  Colosseum  in  all  its  glory. 

At  first  sight  of  tnat  enormous  round  mass  of  solid  masomyy 
with  ruins  on  ruins  of  arches  and  columns,  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
come  upon  the  lower  stoiy  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Such  a  bsse- 
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wmmA  M  all  Hie  intums  of  tlMVorid  iMg)ilbiT«nei<flifedMr4D 
Mid  -^p  to  IIm  in  iml  MonMaty  aad  from  wkkh  you  could  aat 
'woader  Ikiry  should  Iiaire  gose  awaj  diahearteaed,  when  thaif 
Jyii^  aaw  what  a  jal>  it  iras  lUcdy  to  be.  It  is  built  of  a  fine, 
£iwa-c<doBiied  steae,  vhich  lends  itself  especiailj  to  the  golden 
affeclB  of  an  Italism  sunset.  The  side  towards  me  was  in  broad 
shadow,  pierced  through  tiers  of  arches  from  the  seeraingiy  fire-lit 
interior.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  appropriate  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm— soraediing  that  should  cause  you  a  pleasant  glow  of  sub- 
iimity  as  if  you  had  seen  it  yourself;  but  after  waiting  to  recollect 
and  analyse  my  feelings  and  mental  ejaculations  in  order  lo  trans- 
^se  them  into  poetical  phraseology  adapted  to  the  occasion,  it 
aeens  to  me,  I  only  said  to  myself,  That's  the  grandest  ruin  I 
ever  saw,  by  Jove  I  and  I  *m  ^iad  1  Ve  aeen  it  for  Uie  firat  time  bf 

I  vent  la  baoaaili  m  ardiway,  goaided  hy  a  Wnmib  loldiaB. 
Hie  mmie  rwwufi  ne  of  a  naned  kfle-lBr«»  vImm  beea  bame  diei 
athmugmtf  and  left  41m «Bpty  oomb  to  &n  ta  yaocaa   a  cnMoUInf 

joass  of  inaumerable  Taolaed  cells,  sloping  up  from  the  areaa  !• 
the  broken  rim  of  the  oater  walL  Qt,  what  will  perhaps  give  jaa 
B  better  idea  of  the  form,  I  seeaad  ta  Jtend  m  the  crater  of  aome 
aKtinct  Tolcano  which  had  thrown  up  a  hollow  mountain  of  crum- 
bling cavernous  architecture  around.  All  tbia  crambling  maia  ia 
pleasantly  tufted  with  shrubs. 

"  The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches,"  if  trees  they 
were,  must  have  been  cut  down  since  Manfred  was  there  ;  but 
what  are  shrubs  in  pvoae  may,  pechaps,  be  legitimately  called  taeea 
ia  blank  verse. 

I  felt  inclined  to  climb  to  the  top,  which  in  the  distance  did  not 
seem  difficult,  but  the  steep  caverns  which  sloped  up  to  tiie  first 
mmbulaniim  were  aU  ao  brobeo  into  great  chasms  with  yawning 
nmlta  baneatby  and  the  acaieeljr  practicable  ^Mtisg  wbicb  la- 
nained  seemed  ao  libelj  to  £dl  aaraj  wkb  the  fiiat  toacb  Ibat  I 
did  not  maeb  like  tbe  adveatara.  Still  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
a  guide  to  diateb  anr  raflectionay  ioeb  aa  they  might  be.  I  waa- 
dered  aloBg  aaKMig  the  fragments  of  tbe  baae,  dividing  my  atten 
ikm  betweeo  tbe  search  for  a  place  of  ascent,  and  vatching  a  pro- 
ceassonaf  monks  toaraida^one  of  the  altars,  which  surronaded  tbe 
arena,  whose  droning  cbaant  ^lled  the  place  with  boUoar  mooBi- 
ial  echoes. 

At  last  I  found  a  convenient  approacli  with  steps  in  good  con- 
.  dition,  whose  only  disadvantageous  attribute  was,  that  the  en- 
trance was  impeded  by  a  great  wooden  gate  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  with  iron  spikes  at  the  top.  Considering  the  transient 
struggle  with  this  barrier  a  less  evil  than  the  possibility  of  tum- 
bling into  a  yawning  vault,  I  got  over  it,  went  up  the  steps, 
passed  along  interior  galleries,  came  out  upon  broad  teixaces  of 
aMtoniy,  ireot  op  other  steps,  tiU  I  reached  the  highest  rim  of  all, 
at  aa  anruptly  brokea  ocraer  of  wbicb  laat  doaii  ca  a  large  blook 
of  white  marble,  wbicb  seemed  part  of  a  celama'a  baae,  aad  tbmiea 
coateaipiiiod  tbe  vaat  boUow  -of  tbeanmbitbealn.  . 

Hinety-tbeamd  spectalosi  tbia  ampbitbeatia  wild  bold !  aal 
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buzzingy  distraded,  thousands,  looking  at  Persian  silksi  sculptiiv^ 
circalar  pomps,  and  ko-hi-noois,  as  in  the  great  hWe  of  'dl^bdt 
sinetj  thousand  human  souls,  as  with  one  eye  and  one  heart,  all 
intent  upon  one  desperate  struggle  of  life  and  death.  How  theae 
walls— now  murmuring  with  the  feeble  echoes  of  that  evening  hymn 
— shook  with  the  shout  of  ninety  thousand  long-drawn  breaths,  as 
the  popular  gladiator  of  the  day,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  hewed 
down  some  grim  barbarian  giant !  Imagine  the  thrilling  murmur 
of  suspense— the  swelling  tumult  of  applause — the  terrible,  crash- 
ing tliunder  of  execration  from  ninety  thousand  eager  breasts — 
all  silent  beneath  the  dust  of  ages  now,  and  this  huge  ring  of  ruin 
left  to  bear  witness  for  ever,  and  blush  with  every  setting  sun  for 
enormous  crimes,  the  wonder  of  whose  memory  shall  haunt  these 
mouldering  stones  to  the  end  of  time ! 

The  Church  hath  put  forth  her  withered  arm  and  eonseeraled 
this  old  iniquity  to  the  thousands  of  Christian  martyrs  whom  wild 
beasts,  brought  from  the  desert,  tore  for  the  amusement  of  the 
populace.  The  roaring  of  lions,  and  the  shrieks  of  mangled  nc- 
tims  seem  to  echo  hoarsely  from  the  hollow  vaults,  in  answer  to 
the  droning  friars,  who  are,  perhaps,  praying  for  their  souls. 
'  In  the  meantime,  the  official  guide  and  guardian  of  the  spot  had 
perceived  me  sitting  on  my  block  of  white  marble  on  a  lofb^ 
angle  of  the  ruin,  and  began  to  wonder  who  the  deuce  I  was,  and 
how  the  deuce  I  got  there.  His  outcries  from  the  mouth  of  the 
den  where  he  prowls  for  curious  strangers  had  no  doubt  suggested 
to  my  imagination  the  mingled  tones  of  Christian  martyrs  and 
Numidian  lions,  but  when  he  came  out  and  disclosed  himself  with 
authoritative  threatening  attitudes,  added  to  his  martyrly  and 
beastly  howliugs,!  took  no  sort  of  notice,  and  waited  till  he  should 
come  up. 

This  he  shortly  did,  hreathless  with  rage,  and  asked  me  what  I 
meant  by  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  Colosseum  without  a  guide. 
He  would  have  me  arrested  and  punished.  How  had  I  got  up  ? 
It  was  a  wonder  and  a  pity  I  had  not  broken  my  neck.  I  saia  I 
was  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  go  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions wherever  1  chose,  and  could,  lliat  I  objected  to  guides  be- 
cause  I  generally  found  them  bores,  and  I  was  sorry  to  say  even 
he  had  not  proved  an  exception.  That,  as  he  had  disturbed  the 
course  of  my  meditations,  I  was  about  to  go  down,  but  I  should 
go  down  at  my  own  pace,  and  by  my  own  ways  ;  he  was  welcome 
to  follow  me  to  satisfy  himself  that  I  did  not  carry  away  his 
Colosseum  in  my  pocket ;  but  if  he  wished  to  hurry  me,  or  take 
me  down  by  any  other  way  than  what  I  chose  myself,  he  would 
have  to  do  it  by  main  force,  which,  as  he  was  a  small  man,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  prudent  for  him  not  to  attempt.  That  if 
he  had  been  civil  I  should  have  given  him  something,  as  I  had 
incurred  the  inconvenience  of  climbing,  not  to  avoid  his  fee,  but 
his  company ;  but,  as  he  had  misinterpreted  my  motives,  and 
spoken  unkindly  to  me,  I  should  give  him  nothing  but  advice  to 
be  more  considmte  in  Ibture. 

This  address  did  not  tend  to  sofUn  his  rancour,  and  when,  after 
ranging  about  pervicaeiously  for  different  points  of  view,  we  came 
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doini,  and  mmt  ont  imder  the  afebway,  lie  was  very  anxious  to 
pmaade  tlia  tentiy  to  take  me  into  custody.  Luckily  the  sentry 
coold  not  understand  Italian,  and  the  martyr  and  beasts**  French 
was  not  swifl-flowingi  10  I  leisurely  removed  myself  from  the  spot, 
while  the  explanation  was  going  on,  and  by  the  time  the  business 
was  fairly  beaten  inlo  the  military  understanding,  the  centrifugal 
force  of  prudence  had  carried  me  beyond  the  circle  of  his  au- 
thority. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  Colosseum  was  by  moonhght.  It  was 
after  one  of  Wattlechope  of  Wattlechope'*8  evening  parties.  Wattle- 
chope's  evening  parties  are  celebrated  for  being  the  dullest  things 
in  Rome  (which  is  not  a  lively  place),  except  his  dinners.  Of  the 
dinners  wc  can  speak  only  by  report,  for,  as  Wattlechope  dis- 
covered, by  comparing  my  card  with  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
thai  I  wai  a  younger  soni — and  aa  he  was  entirely  exempt  from 
the  slightest  touch  of  that  faihionahle  Tice  of  Metropolitan  socie^ 
which  impels  stupid  people  to  feed  young  men  of  literature  and 
leil-eiature  about  town,  he  made  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  not 
asking  me  to  dinner.  I  have  already  disclaimed  all  pretence  to 
bein^  an  impartial  historian ;  the  significant  fact  I  have  just  put 
him  in  possession  of  will  at  once  show  the  reader  why — having  at 
any  rate  to  give  some  account  of  English  society  in  Rome,  I  have 
determined^  iu  so  doing,  to  make  a  type  and  example  of  Wattle- 
chope. 

Nobody  can  see  Wattlechope  get  into  his  carriage  in  the  midst 
of  the  piazza  d'Espagna  without  seeing  at  once  tliat  he  is  a 
squire  of  immense  acreage.  There  is  a  magisterial  rotundity, 
"  with  good  capon  lined,"  a  puffy,  short-necked  elevation  of  chin, 
aslhmaticalJy  consequential — a  beefy  depth  and  breadth  of  purple 
jowl,  Oauked  by  gleaming  shirt- collars,  in  comparison  with  which 
batUe-axe  blades  were  but  feeble  weapons — all  these  io^Iible 
signs,  and  more  there  are  in  Wattlechope  of  Waltlechope's  ont> 
ward  man,  which  proclaim  him  justice  of  the  peace,  deputy  lien- 
tenant  and  landowner  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  per 

annum  in  the  county  of  — — .   That  county  of  is 

to  Wattlechope  what  the  "  flowery  enclosure"  (Chinese  Empire) 
is  to Heaven's  son  "  (the  Chinese  Emperor).  To  that  central, 
&voured  district,  the  rest  of  England,  and  still  more  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  only  a  sort  of  marginal  supplement,  faintly  sketched 
and  coloured,  like  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  county  map.  Every- 
thing in  Wattlechope's  world  is  measured  by  his  county.  For 
instance,  iu  his  estimation,  the  greatest  man  at  present  in  Rome  is 
not  Pius  the  Ninth,  but  a  simple  youth  of  incipient  sporting  ten- 
dencies (principally  expressed  by  an  ardent  animosity  towards 
cats)  in  that  half  bout  and  dugwhistle  period  of  aristocratic  bump- 
kincy  between  the  nursery  and  college,  when  his  father's  game- 
keeper and  huntsman  are  the  principal  heroes  of  a  young  gentle- 
man's imagination. 

The  young  gentleman  in  question  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 

lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  •  Him  Wattlechope  asks  to 

dinner  every  other  day,  till  he  swears  he  won't  go^  and  it  is  a  deuoed 
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shame  old  W —  only  sports  champagne  now  and  then.'*  Such  is 
gratitude  ;  but  old  W —  calls  him  by  his  Christian  name,  before 
company,  with  an  elaborate  independent  freedom,  mixed  with 
parental  patronage :  and  is  proud  to  think  he  may  live  to  call  him 
Dy  his  Christian  name  when  he  is  a  real  Viscount  and  Lord> 
Lieutenant,  and  rules  in  his  respected  father*s  stead  over  the 

county  of  .    Wattlechope  not  only  does  not  ask  qualified 

persons  to  dinner  to  amuse  his  persons  of  importance  (in  — 
and  other  counties),  but  insists  on  gobbling,  like  an  old  turkey* 
cock  at  the  foot  of  bis  own  table,  nttenng  a  Tdammoua  itieani  of 
noiay  and  conaeqiiential  tedSooaneaa.  Such  an  bia  dinaeia.  and 
bis  eretng  partiea  are  like  onto  them,  with  onlj  tbia  abade  of 
advantage,  that  a  few  more  people  come,  a  abade  tesa  important 

in  and  other  counties,  hut  perhaps  more  useful  in  conveiaa^ 

tion^  so  that  Wattlechope,  though  he  goes  gobbling  about  among 
tbe  groups  with  all  his  might,  is  dilated  and  orerwbelmed 
numbers :  he  gets  purpler  and  purpler  in  the  face,  and  opens  bia 
glazy  goggle  eyes  to  the  utmost  stretch,  as  he  wanders  round  and 
round  like  a  destroying  comet-fiend,  the  constellations  breaking 
up  and  vanishing  into  space  at  his  terrible  approach.  Still  this 
nebulous  and  planetary  system  of  revolving  boredom  is  preferable 

to  being  a  fixed  star  of  or  otiiei  counties,  and  being  gobbled 

at  irremediably  for  a  whole  long  dinner-time. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  evident.  Everybody  who  dined  with 
Wattlechope  said  his  dinners  were  dull  and  bad :  if  he  had  asked 
me  I  should  have  said  the  $amey  and  written  nothing  about  him. 
Let  all  dinner-giviug  squires  from  —  and  other  counties  take 
warning,  that  if  tbey  see  hungry  lurching  pen-and*ink  looking 
younger  sons,  whom  tbey  doubt  whether  to  ask  to  dinner  or  not* 
tbey  should  at  once  atop  their  mouths  with  good  victuals  or  bad, 
for  fear  tbe  aaid  liirdiing  pen-and-ink  vagabonds  interlaid  them 
them  for  erer,  like  tbe  unfortunate  Wattlechope,  between  tbe 
Colosseum  by  sunset,  and  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight. 

So,  now  for  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight.  Clouds  of  silvery 
grey  were  sailing  leisurely  athwart  the  heavens,  where  fair  Phcebe 
beamed  with  fitful  light  over  the  roof  crow  ned  shoulder  of  the 
Capitoline,  as  we  wended  our  way  along  the  silent  Corso.  At  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  where  the  Corso  ends,  we  turned  to  the  left, 
and  cJime  to  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Here  rises  tlie  celebrated 
column  of  that  emperor,  swathed  in  its  spiral  belt,  embossed  with 
long-drawn  victories  on  Danube's  banks,  surmounted  by  Peter, 
the  Galilean  fisherman.  The  Forum  Trajani  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  plot  of  sunken  ground,  where  a  great  number  of  broken 
sbatU  of  dark-coloured  columns  and  lie  about  in  a  conluaion 
wldcb  is  rather  shabb^r  than  picturesque.  Hence  into  the  real 
Forum  Romanum^  which  looks  well  by  moonlight,  the  fluted 
columns  and  richly  graven  fiagments  of  frieze  they  support, 
seeming  larger  and  more  majestic  in  the  beautiful  uncertainty  of 
night  Under  tbe  grim  vaat  massive  arches  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  out  over  some  broken  ground,  and  the  giant  ruin  atanda 
before  us. 
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'  BflMsA  ike  eatnnee^  and  bm  and  fhere  through  the  arches 
of  the  gaQerf-mMy  moTing  torch-gleams  flicker  aod  disappear. 
.  We  enter.  Tbe  noon's  broad  disk  just  peeps  into  the  aiena 
abofre  the  lofty  ledge^  whose  daik  fringe  of  shmbs  npfifts  a  tuft 
distincUj  traced  upon  her  Ineent  ebin.  Bj  tlie  way,  it  sonnds 
a  IMe  ridtenloasy  yon  tlnnk,  to  Udk  about  the  moon*8  cbin,  which 
poets  have  not  much  mentioned,  confining  tbemselm  to  ber 
brow.  But  as  her  brow  would  not  express  what  astronomers 
term  the  moon*s  lower  limb,  but  tbe  contrary,  you  bare  no  choice 
but  to  be  satisfied  either  with  this  innoration  of  tbe  astronomical 
paraphrase. 

The  moonlight  slanted  in  across  the  great  hollow,  leaving  a 
segment  black  and  pierced  with  pale  shafts  of  moonlight,  and  while 
the  rest  of  the  ring  was  silver-frosted  over  its  crumbling  surface, 
dimly  ribbed  with  galleries,  and  perforated  with  dark  cavern-mouths. 
We  were  pounced  upon  by  a  party  of  guides  with  flaring  torches, 
whose  tossing  manes  of  flame  and  comet-like  wake  of  sparks, 
added  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  efiect  to  the  massive  archi- 
tecture tluroagh  which  we  womd  onr  way  upwards.  From  tbe 
top  we  looked  down  into  tbe  great  abyss  of  tbe  arena  and  out 
upon  the  palace  of  the  Caesarsy  and^  bearing  tbe  watch-dogs 
baying  beyond  tbe  Tiber,  felt  inclined  to  be  poetical :  we,  all  of 
uSy  one  after  another,  sig^ially  failed  to  recollect  more  than  the 
first  two  lines,  and  a  snatch  or  two  here  and  there  of  that  celebrated 
piece  about  the  Golosseom  in  Manfred,  which,  certainly,  is  a 
good  and  ratlier  a  sublime  description;  *tis  pity  it  was  not  written 
in  better  blank  verse.  Some  of  us  equally  failed  to  extemporise 
anything  better,  in  which  we  were  interrupted  by  the  future  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  ,  to  whose  classic  memory  the 

baying  of  the  watch-dogs  had  recalled  some  choice  story  about  a 
**  terrier  bitch  killing  fifty  rats  in  two  minutes  and  three-quarters, 
which  she  would  have  done  in  style,  only  a  great  buck-rat  got  her 
by  the  nose,  and  she  howled  like  a  good  *un,  and  ihey  liad  to 
coax  her  on  for  a  quarter  of  minute  before  she  would  go  in 
again.** 

One  smsbiny  Snn^^  afternoon,  foit  tbe  weather  at  last  thought 
bettsr  of  it  when  tiie  Uamiral  was  long  past,  I  made^  as  in  duty 
bomd,  a  pilgrimage  to  ^  graTes  of  Shelley  and  Keats.  Tbe  Piro- 
tsstant bimel-groiBDd  is  a  plMsant  little  grasq^nook  embowered  wiUi 
spiiy  cjFpressea  in  a  corner  of  the  cmmbKng  walls  of  Rome,'** 
close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  between  the  massive  pyramid  of 
Cmns  Cestins  (which  is  built  into  tbe  wall)  and  the  artificial 
mound  of  Testaccio.  There  was  some  difficulty  about  entering 
the  precinct,  which  was  guarded  by  a  sentinel,  not  so  much  to 
protect  the  sacred  dust,  as  becniise  there  is  a  powder  magazine  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  though  the  sentry  had  j)roved  obdurate, 
the  corporal  in  the  next  guard-house  listened  to  reason.  It  would 
be  a  charming  spot  to  be  buried  in  if  there  were  not  such  a 
crowd  of  commou-place  undistinguished  monuments  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ground :   so   much   so,  that  alter  ranging  about 

patiently  for  half  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  bribe  the 
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gardener's  boy  to  show  me  Shelley's  gntre.  It  is  a  plain  little 
dab,  level  with  the  gimind;  loand  it  some  pious  hand  ku  planted 
violets.   But  where  is  the  grave  of  Keats?  surely  somewhevo 

near  I  No,  he  lies  in  the  old  burial  ground — this  is  the  new  / 
There  was  only  a  year  between  their  deaths,  and  some  stupid 
change  intervened,  or  the  old  ground  was  unluckily  so  full,  that 
one  little  urn  of  bunit  ashes  was  too  much  for  it,  I  grubbed  up 
a  violet  root,  and  carried  it  to  the  old  burial-ground,  which  is  a 
little  square  entrenchment,  carefully  fortified,  as  if  the  excluded 
corpses  were  likely  to  make  an  insurrection,  and  take  possession 
unawares.  Keafs  gravestone  stands  near  the  entrance.  The 
ground  was  so  strong,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  digging  a  hole  to 
plant  my  violet  at  its  foot  I  felt  at  the  time  a  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  a  good  deed»  but  I  was  uid  afterwaida 
that  violets  transplanted  in  flower  will  not  grow. 

SONNET 

OHaroeitifriolHtmugpkmied/romike  GmefgfSkeUtf^hikai^XMi. 

Ob,  friends  lo  Dear  yet  siindered,  where  je  sleep 
Beneath  Rome's  rampart — lest  your  apmtt  Itet, 

I  from  one  grave  a  root  of  violet 
Transplant  upon  its  brother  grave  to  weep 
When  eTening  dew  the  soft  blue  eyes  shiUl  steep. 
The  breeze  shall  bear  their  fragrant  sighs,  nor  let 
Their  former  home  the  kindred  flowers  forcet, 
Which  thus  between  your  graves  communion  keep. 

They  tell  me  flowers  transplanted  in  their  bloom 

Wither  and  die.    But  shall  these  violets  fade? 

No  !  of  congenial  dust  the  soil  is  made, 

And  they  shall  thrive  upon  the  early  tonb 

Of  genius  rooted  up  and  hence  conveyed. 
Whose  fame  bean  blossom  still  aad  breathes  perfume. 

One  morning  I  met  the  greatest  man  in  (Wattlecbope's)  Rome 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  out  for  a  ride  in  the 
Campagna.  I  agreed,  on  conation  that  we  did  not  go  ont  to 
gallop  promiscuously  for  galloping*s  sake  (as  is  the  custom  of 
young  Englishmen,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Roman  hacks),  but 
to  take  a  wide  and  steady  circuit  through  the  ruin-sprinkled  plain 
towards  the  Alban  hills.  We  sallied  forth  by  the  gate  of  San 
Lorenzo.  Not  far  along  the  road  to  Tivoli  is  the  Basilica,  which 
marks  the  burial-place  of  St.  Lawrence  —  a  very  curious  old 
church,  with  rich  Alexandrine  pavement,  and  curious  Byzantine- 
looking  columns.  In  the  cr}'pt  there  are  rusty  old  gratings, 
tlirongli  which  you  can  see  into  the  catacombs,  where  ])iles^  of 
skulls  grin  and  scowl  out  of  the  gloomy  vaults  with  hollow  eyes, 
and  teeth  that  gleam  in  the  torch-light.  Continuing  our  radius 
towards  Tivoli,  till  we  were  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Rome,  we 
turned  to  the  right,  and  made  an  arc  of  the  circuit,  keeping  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  city.  The  plain  isjnassy  and  railed 
in  large  enclosures  to  about  this  distance.  We  passed  many 
broken  remains  of  round  towers  and  ruined  lines  of  aqneducts, 
under  the  arches  of  which  shaggy  shepherds  sal  in  the  shade  and 
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mAehed  their  flocks.  Tlim  is  a  grand  desolation  in  tbis  tract  of 
rain,  which  is  described  by  a  great  modem  antbor  in  so  striking  a 

gassage,  that  it  remains  on  mj  memory  a  permanent  stumUmg* 
lock  to  any  origroal  description  of  mj  own. 

Tombs  and  teroples,  overthrown  and  prostrate ;  smsll  firag- 
ments  of  colnmns,  friezes,  pediments ;  great  blocks  of  granite  and 
marble:  mouldering  arches,  grass-grown  and  decayed;  ruin 
enough  to  build  a  spacious  city  from,  lay  strewn  around  us. 
Now  we  tracked  a  piece  of  the  old  road  above  :  now  we  traced  it 
beneath  a  grassy  covering,  as  if  that  were  its  j^avc.  In  the  dis- 
tance, ruined  aqueducts  went  stalking  on  their  giant  course  along 
the  plain ;  and  every  breath  of  wind  that  swept  towards  us,  stirred 
early  flowers  and  grasses,  springing  up  spontaneously  on  miles  of 
ruin.  The  unseen  larks  above  us,  who  alone  disturbed  the  awful 
silence,  had  their  nests  in  ruin  ;  and  tlie  fierce  herdsnu  n  clad  in 
sheepskins,  who  now  and  then  scowled  out  upon  us  from  their 
sleeping  nooks,  were  housed  in  ruin.  The  aspect  of  the  desolate 
Campagna,  in  one  direction,  where  it  was  most  level,  reminded 
me  of  an  American  prairie ;  but  what  is  the  solitude  of  a  region 
where  men  have  never  dwelt,  to  that  of  a  desert  where  a  mighty 
race  have  left  their  footprints  in  the  earth  from  which  they  have 
vanished :  where  the  resting-places  of  their  dead  have  fallen  like 
their  dead ;  and  the  broken  bonr-glass  of  Time  is  but  a  heap  of 
idle  dust** 

The  geometrical  figure  we  had  adopted  caused  us  to  jump  over 

and  break  down  a  certain  proportion  of  fences,  and  at  last,  when 
we  got  to  a  great  road  leading  back  to  Rome,  which  was  to  form 
the  other  radius  of  our  quadrant,  the  gateless  railings  were  so  stiff 
and  high  that  we  felt  hopeless  of  getting  our  jaded  hacks  over  or 
through  them.  In  one  place,  however,  an  interval  was  filled  up 
by  a  vast  stone  trough  about  eight  yards  long,  four  wide,  and 
apparently  only  two  or  three  feet  deep.  After  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  determined  there  was  nothing  else  for  it,  so  I  spurred  my 
reluctant  animal  till  he  reared  himself  over  the  stony  rim  and 
plunged  splash  into  the  water,  which,  luckily,  did  not  reach  my 
stirrups,  fie  was  glad  enough  to  jump  out  at  the  other  side, 
after  slutting  abont  a  little  on  the  slimy  weed -grown  bottom  of  the 
trongfa.  The  other  horse  luckily  followed,  and  having  thus 
emerged  from  our  troubles  upon  the  Naples  road,  we  cantered 
back  to  Rome,  which  we  entered  by  the  Lateran  and  Colosseum. 
The  greatest  man  in  (Wattlechope's)  Rome  was  of  some  service 
to  me  on  this  expedition,  having  a  fine  practical  eye  for  gales  in 
the  distance,  being  also  a  good  band  at  engineering  a  gap  in 
too  formidable  fences,  and  takinc^  a  line  of  country.  He  promises 
well,  for  liis  age,  to  be  a  good  and  prudent  rider,  not  rash,  but  bold 
enough  on  a  pinch.    I  may  venture  to  prophecy  he  is  likely  to  be 

more  distinguished  as  master  of  the  hounds  in  the  county  of  , 

than  in  his  place  among  the  hereditary  statesmen  of  the  realm. 

Families  who  find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  number  of  pretty 
daughters  will  not  find  Rome  a  bad  place  for  the  purpose.  A  great 
flight  of  young  men,  such  as  tliey  would  never  persuade  to  dance 
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with  them  at  their  own  county  balls,  alight  upon  this  city,  and  tUiif 
there  from  the  Carnival  to  the  Holy  Week.  These  young  gentle- 
men are  particularly  desolate  for  the  want  of  ladies*  society,  which 
is  very  scarce  in  liome,  where  the  Pope  discourages  all  love- 
making.  I  went  to  a  subscription  ball  at  the  Palazzo  Braschi, 
which  I,  and  all  the  other  young  gentlemen,  thought  execrably 
bad.  When  you  hear  a  young  man  say  a  ball  is  execrably  bad, 
it  means  that  young  ladies  were  at  a  premium,  which  rarely 
happens  in  England.  The  proportions  of  supply  and  demand 
regulate  value,  and  I  can  assure  young  ladies  of  decent  birth 
aod  pustemioiMi  in  Um  wmj  of  loolw  wid  m—ey,  that  they  will 
dfeaiate  at  a  fignve  160  per  cent  hi^er  here  than  hi  their  aatm 
garden*  There  la  a  romanee  aboat  picking  up  a  wile  at  Rome, 
iHiich  givea  an  inlereat  U>  the  commonest  maleria]a»  jnst  as  a  bad 
picture  or  a  bad  statue,  which  was  brought  from  Rome,  is  looked 
upon  with  mote  respect  than  if  it  had  been  Ibund  in  Waxdonr 
Street  There  are  speculators  who  lealiae  lar^e  sums  by  buying 
np  unsaleable  pictures  in  Loudon  and  expevting  them  to  BooM^ 
where  they  are  bought  up  g^reedily.  Living  is  not  dear  in  Rome, 
except  the  lodgings.  Young  ladies  might  be  exported  from 
England  at  from  30/.  to  40/.  a  head.  Parents  have  to  consider 
there  is  a  certain  danger  of  their  young  ladies  being  captivated 
by  penniless  foreigners  with  ambrosial  whiskers ;  but  no  specu- 
lation can  be  undertaken  without  some  little  risk.  The  English 
society  in  Rome  is  almost  entirely  English.  Foreigners  should 
be  avoided  altogether,  especially  music-masters  and  artists,  the 
latter  being  usually  far  more  agreeable  and  fascinating  than  the 
gawhjr  pink  young  men  with  yellow  moustaches,  who  am  tiltt 
true  bifda  of  passage,  for  whom  yon  have  to  spread  jronr  nela. 

There  waa  one  heheas  in  Rome.  She  had  pert  miasy  mannei^ 
and  looked  what  yon  nigbt  have  called  lady4ike  if  she  had  been 
a  lady*8  maid ;  but  yon  cannot  imagine  what  a  great  lady  she  waa 
with  her  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  nose  which  turned  np  a  liule 
both  aotnally  and  metaphorically.  She  was  called  beautiful  and 
clever,  and  agreeable,  and  had  princes  of  papal  descent  lying  at 
her  feet — at  least  I  thought  they  lied.  I  did  not  myself  think  she 
was  good  at  the  money,  and  did  not  ask  to  be  introduced  to  her 
for  fear  of  being  snubbed.  But  she  caused  me  to  be  introduced 
to  her  at  one  of  Wattlechope^'s  parties,  and  a  few  days  after  drove 
her  chariot  wheels  over  me  in  the  Juggemautiness  of  her  heart. 
I  am  sure  that  elsewhere  so  common-place  an  heiress  would  not 
have  treated  me  so  cavalierly  on  so  little  provocation,  and  I 
mention  the  unpleasant  fact,  at  a  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  to 
substantiate  the  fact  that  young  ladies  arc  at  a  premium,  and 
young  gentlemen  at  a  corresponding  depreciation. 
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It  may  be  said  of  the  Jouraaltst,  as  it  has  been  said  of  the 
Poet,  that  "nascilur  non  fit" — he  is  born,  he  is  not  to  be  made. 
We  do  not  mean  by  Journalists,  writers  in  the  Journals — i.e, 
members  of  the  fourth  estate.  We  speak  of  writers,  or  "keepers'"' 
of  journals — people  who  write  down,  from  day  to  day,  in  a 
manuscript  volume,  all  that  they  see,  all  that  they  do,  and  very 
much  of  what  they  think.  It  may  seem  to  be  the  easiest  thing 
III  the  woild  to  acconplish  to  eomnoDplace  a  litoaiy  leat  Bui 
thme  it  noHMmg^  in  trmh,  to  difficult.  Wo  do  not  i^ieak  witk 
loAmiOB  to  the  qaesdoQ  of  qoality.  We  do  not  nj  that  it  is 
difficalt  to  keep  a  good  journal;  but  that  it  te  diffieolt  to  keep 
any  journal  at  sdl.  Hnndreda  tij;  and  bundreds  fail.  They  who 
mcceed  are  but  the  rari  nanUt  in  the  gurgite  vasto  of  over- 
fiAfllmiDg  failure.  It  is  very  easy  to  begin — but,  in  nineteen 
eaaea  ont  of  twenty,  the  begiuning  is  abo  the  end.  How  many 
**  «onuments  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose  "  may  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  literary  men — journals  begun,  and  carried 
on  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight — fragments  of  great  works,  unac- 
.  complished  promises — edifices,  of  which  only  the  foundation  is 
laid — the  superstructure,  left  to  itself,  for  want  of  the  literary 
capital  of  perseverance!  An  interesting  chapter  might  be  written 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  no  small  thing,  indeed,  to  enquire 
whether  Society  is  the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  the  difficulty  of 
which  we  speak.  It  is  certain  that  any  man  of  good  intelligence, 
jotting  down  fioin  day  to  day  all  that  he  sees,  all  that  be  does, 
and  mneh  of  what  he  thinks,  can  hardly  fail  to  mate  in  the  end 
%  nuMof  literary  matter  both  instmetive  and  amnsing.  Bat  then 
«n  the  other  hand,  mneh  would  be  reootded  which  it  wonld  be 
better  not  to  record,  and  many  revelations  would  be  made  of 
flUtUen  before  which  it  would  be  better  that  the  veil  should  r»> 
mam  closely  drawn.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  balance  of  erfl, 
between  omission  end  commission,  would  be  pretty  equally  struck. 

The  ablest  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  busiest.  They  who 
see  much,  and  do  much,  are  those  who  have  little  time  to  record 
what  they  see  and  do.  Hence  it  is  that  journals  are  commenced, 
and  not  finished — that  the  intention  outruns  the  performance, 
and  that  men  seeing  and  doing  much,  and  profoundly  impressed 
witli  tlie  conviction,  that  a  record  of  what  they  see  and  do  would 
be  both  diverting  and  instructive — seldom  get  beyond  the  good 
intention.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  beyond  the  brave  resolution 
but  the  useless  regret  Thousands  of  men  hare  lamented  that 
tiicj  nerer  kept  a  joomal,  and  thousands  will  continue  to  utter 
the  same  vain  lamentations.  There  b  no  help  for  it.  Perao- 
Tcnace  is  a  xare  quality,  and  ioumal4eeping  is  very  diffiqilt 
Lord  Bacon  baa  somewhere  Mid,  tint  n  8»Toyage,  by  msstt 
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of  its  weariness  and  monotony,  is  provocative  of  journal-keep- 
ing. In  oilier  words,  that  people  are  well-disposed  to  keep  jour- 
nals when  lliere  is  nothing  to  enter  in  tliem.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  fact;  and  one  in  which  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  is 
contained.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  journal  when  one 
has  very  much  to  enter  in  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  women 
are  better  journalists  than  men.  They  have  not  so  much  to  do. 
Whether  they  are  by  nature  more  stable  and  perseveriug  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  Tbe  tew  men  wlio  really  keep  journals  are, 
as  we  bsTe  said,  bom  journalists.  We  mean  by  this,  that  they 
bare  certain  inhefent  qoalities  which  enable  them  to  trinmjph 
over  the  antagonistic  drcomstances  of  which  we  speak.  Cfir- 
cnmstances  are  against  joumal*keeping ;  but  men,  bom  journal- 
keepers,  are  greater  than  circumstances.  Now  women  are  often 
bom  joumal -keepers,  and  circumstances  are  seldom  against  them. 
Wherefore  it  is  that  they  more  frequently  shine  in  this  department 
of  literature  than  men. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  these  things,  as  we  hurried  over  the 
pages  of  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie's  Indian  Journal.  Some  im- 
portant books  on  the  subject  of  India  and  its  government  have 
been  published  during  the  present  Session.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  which  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  Journal*  does  not  in  some  manner 
illustrate.  The  record  of  the  every-day  life  of  an  iutelligeut 
English  lady  in  the  **  Mission,  tlie  Camp,  and  the  Zenana,"  must 
have  a  suggestiveness  very  valuable  at  a  time  when  everything 
that  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  to  our 
connection  with  the  country^  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  public  at- 
tention. This  Journal^  as  the  name  implies»  is  extremely  varied. 
It  relates  to  militai^  affairs — to  missionaty  matters — ^and  lo  the 
domesticities  of  native  Indian  life.  Although  that  which  relates 
to  the  Camp  and  the  Zenana  may  be  more  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader^  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  portion  of  the  work 
illustrative  of  the  Mission  is  both  the  most  important  and  the  most 
novel.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  member  of  the 
Free  Kirk.  The  information  which  she  gives  us  respecting  the 
educational  and  missionary  proceedings  of  Dr.  Duff  and  his  col- 
leagues is  of  the  highest  interest.  When  at  Calcutta,  she  visited 
the  Free  Church  institutions,  and  those  subsidiary  to  it  iu  the 
suburbs.  Of  a  visit  to  one  of  these  branch  schools,  she  gives  the 
following  account. 

**  C.  could  not  aflbrd  the  dme»  but  Dr.  Duff  offered  to  take  me  with  his 
daughter  to  Batanagar,  where  an  eiaminatioii  of  the  Branch  School  was  to  be 
heU.   On  oar  way  he  showed  us  the  new  Hitsion  House,  and  buildings  for 

converts,  now  just  on  the  point  of  occupation,  and  pointt  d  out  the  old  Institu* 
tion,  wliich  was  full  of  scholars,  his  former  house,  and  the  trees  which  he  him- 
self had  planted.  We  also  passed  the  Leper  Asylum,  where  these  unfortunate 
people  ha?e  a  mabtenanoe  on  eonditioii  of  not  going  out  of  the  conpoood; 
and  the  Mahntta  ditch,  made  to  defend  Calcutta  from  those  dreaded  invadeil. 
We  had  a  very  pretty  drive ;  Baraoagar  itself  la  a  icquestered  rural  spot,  like  an 
iUustratioD  in  *  Paul  and  Virginia.' 

•  Life  io  the  Miinoii,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenanai  or,  8a  Yean  in  Indb." 
Bf  Un.  Colin  Macfcetwte.  Svola.  185S. 
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**  Mr.  Smith,  the  miMionar)'.  lives  in  a  very  pretty  one-storied  native  house, 
with  a  tank  before  it,  and  the  school  is  a  thatched  bamboo  Bangalow,  close  by. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  pupils.  Mahendra  once  taught  there.  They 
have  at  present  an  excellent  half-caste  Christian  master,  and  a  very  clever 
Hindu  teacher,  brought  up  at  the  Assembly's  Institution.  Mrs.  Hutton,  the 
wife  of  the  good  English  chaplain  at  Dumdum  (who,  on  the  Staples  objecting  to 
the  EngUsh  baptismal  service,  liiinself  brought  a  Free  Church  Missionary  to 
baptize  their  cliiid,  and  was  present  at  the  iioly  ordinance),  was  the  only  other 
lady  present;  but  Dr.  Clark  of  Dundum,  Mr.  Bwait,  and  Hr.  McKail  were 
there,  and  all  eiamined  the  boys.  Tiiey  answered  extremely  well  in  mental 
arithmetic,  geography,  Roman  and  English  history,  geometry,  and  Scripture 
history,  &c.  The  eldest  class  read  and  explained  a  long  passage,  taken  at 
random,  from  *  Paradise  Lost,'  book  second,  describing  Satan's  flight.  Dr.  Duii^ 
aiked  what  was  meant  by  Satan  putting  on  his  wings.  One  answered*  *  he  pat 
them  into  practice*  (meaning  use).  This  was  the  only  mistake  that  I  remem* 
her.  On  English  history,  Mr.  Ewart  asked  about  the  civil  wars,  and  then 
inquired  which  was  best,  war  or  peace? — they  all  answered  'peace,'  with  great 
aeaK  Mr.  Ewart  observed,  *  there  might  be  some  just  wars,  adding,  suppose  an 
enemy  were  to  burst  into  this  country,  plundering  and  destroying  everything 
would  you  not  fight?'  'No,  no,*  said  they.  Mr.  Ewart,  who  is  a  very  fine 
powerful  man,  and  gives  one  the  idea  of  being  full  of  numly  determination  and 
courage,  was  so  astonished  that  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *  but 
would  you  not  fight  for  your  Aoaies— vour  own  Ihmiliet?'  *  No^'  said  they,  'the 
Bengalis  would  not  fight— thmr  are  aU  cowards.'  I  am  not  finlr  sore  if  he  ask^ 
whether  they  themselves  would  not  fight,  or  if  their  countrymen  would  not  do 
so,  but  the  answer  was  as  above  s  and  Mr.  Ewart  remained  dumb  and  amazed.'* 

There  is  very  inuch  more,  and  of  equal  interest,  relating  to 
these  institutions,  but  we  wish  to  show  the  varied  coutents  of  these 
charming  voluTnes.  We  can  not,  however,  whilst  on  missionary 
subjects,  refrain  iiom  quoting  the  following: — 

•*  Dr.  Duff  gave  ine  a  most  interesting  account  of  good  Dr.  Carey's  death, 
lie  was  with  him  a  short  time  previously  when  he  wjis  in  perfect  health.  The 
last  sheet  of  his  *  Bengdli  Testament'  was  brought  in.  He  burst  out  into 
thanksgiving,  saying,  with  teart,  hehad  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  finish  that  woik 
before  he  was  summoned  hence,  and  that  he  was  now  ready  to  depart.  After 
this  he  began  gradually  to  decline,  and  the  next  time  Dr.  Duff  visited  him  with 
his  loved  colleague.  Dr.  Marshman,  he  was  very  near  death,  very  feeble,  and 
just  gliding  away  from  earth.  Dr.  Duff  reminded  him  of  the  circumstance  of 
their  last  interview,  and  added  that  he  thought  if  any  roan  could  use  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,  *  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,'  &c.,  it  was  Dr.  Carey.  The  venerable 
man  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and  said,  *  Oh  no,  I  dare  not  use  such  very  strong 
lanfiuage  as  that,  but  I  have  a  strong  hope,  strong  hope,'  repeating  it  three  times 
with  the  greatest  energy  and  fenrour :  he  fell  back  ezbauited,  and  when  a  little 
revived  his  friends  took  their  leave.  As  they  were  going,  he  called,  *  Brother 
Marshman.'  On  Dr.  Marshman  returning,  he  said,  *  You  will  preach  my  fune- 
ral sermon,  and  let  the  text  be, '  By  grace  ye  are  saved.'  As  Dr.  Duff  observed* 
the  humility  yet  confidence  of  this  aged  saint  were  very  beautiful." 

After  ibis,  we  have  a  translation  of  a  letter  which  Akbar  Khan, 
the  famous  Cabool  sirdar,  addressed  to  Captain  Mackenzie — a 
letter  full  of  ex])ressions  of  kindness  and  friendship,  complaining 
that  the  English  officer  had  not  written  to  him.  On  this  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  obser^'es 

'*  As  the  last  injunction  he  gave,  on  sending  the  hostages  and  captives  to  Ba- 
miin  waa  to  cut  tbethroata  of  idl  who  oondd  not  natch;  Mid  ai  be  koewlo^ 
that  my  husband  was,  from  extreme  illnets»  incapable  of  walking  a  hundred  yards, 

you  mayjudge  how  far  this  loving  epistle  accords  with  such  a  parting  benediction. 
Uis  intention  in  writing  was  to  endeavour,  through  the  medium  of  my  husband^ 
to  establish  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  Government." 
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This  appears  to  us  to  be — aniDtentionally — unjust.  The  Cabul 
prisoners  were  told  that  Alcbar  Khan  had  sent  the  instructions 
referred  to  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie — but  it  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  no  such  instructions  had  been  really  sent.  The  chiefs, 
in  whose  custody  these  prisoners  were,  employed  this  ruse  as  a. 
means  of  enhancing  the  price  of  their  liberation. 

From  the  chiefs  of  Caubul  the  transition  is  not  very  abrupt  to 
the  Ameers  of  Sindh.  So  much  has  been  said  lately  about  these 
fallen  princes,  that  the  following  passage — part  of  an  account  of 
Mn.  Hackensie's  intermir  witti  the  Ameeri  will  be  lead  witk, 


*«IofliNeddieii«Uaoeto  MidiaiiiBiad  KbmferhMintieiidedbfid^wl^ 
eq>ect8  to  join  him,  the  brooch  to  8bah  Mafaammad  for  his  wife,  anA  die  ear- 
rings to  the  fat  Yfir  Mohammad,  as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  marry.  The 
idea  seemed  to  divert  him  extremely.  The  chief  Amir  held  out  his  hand  to  hii 
kinsmen,  to  examine  their  presents,  and  then  made  me  a  speech,  saying  that  his 
sratidude  wm  not  transitory,  bat  would  last  as  long  as  his  life,  and  quoted  a 
Persian  verse  to  this  effect : — *  I  hate  made  a  covenant  with  my  beloved  friends, 
that  our  friendship  shall  last  while  the  soul  remains  in  the  body,' — this  was  quite 
in  the  stvle  of  CanniDg's  heroine — *  A  sudden  thoucht  strikes  me,  let  us  swear 

Ian,  the  iwrn  fifena  of  a  Sind  Amir.  I  had  a 
■trang  incfiaation  to  laugh,  but  it  would  have  been  monslroiu  to  have  done  to; 
so  I  expicned  tilt  gntifiGatkm  I  really  feU  at  didr  reception  of  a  sand!  naik 
of  kindness. 

*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  their  h^h-bred  courteoos  Bail* 
ner.  I  adwd  them  for  their  autographs,  which  they  each  gave  me,  and  in  ie> 
turn  requested  mine,  which  I  wrote  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  added  one  of 
those  pretty  little  coloured  wafers  with  our  arms,  the  meaning  of  which  Dr.  C. 
expounded  to  them.  They  had  had  lung  conversations  with  my  husband  pre- 
Tioualy,  and  mem  pleased  at  hearing  that  he  and  Colonel  Outiam  were  fiteadt*. 
We  sDowed  thess  Akbar  Khan's  letter,  which  the  chief  Amir  lead  inthemeb 
dious  chaunting  way  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
with  his  mouth  and  eyes  beaming  with  liumuur,  at  some  outrageously  barefaced 
expression  of  affection  from  such  a  personage.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  or 
note  eipicsiiYtt  freeb— vhen  quiet,  it  has  a  strong  tinge  of  mdancbolljr,  hot  lights 
np  with  Mi^g  and  wit,  so  as  almost  to  tell  yoa  irfaat  he  is  ssjiiig  befois  the 
interpreter  can  repeat  it.** 

Mrs.  Mackflttsle  elso  nsited  the  Rajah  of  Sattanli.  We  had 

maiked  for  insertion  an  account  of  the  visit,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
manifold  attractions  of  the  book,  we  are  compelled  to  limit  onr 

quotations. 

What  little  space  is  left  us  must  be  occupied  with  brief,  sug- 
gestive pickings  from  this  attractive  journal.  Here  in  a  few  words 
is  a  fact,  which  has  arrested  the  attention,  and  proToked  the  medi- 
tations of  all  thoughtful  dwellers  in  the  East. 

**  Inoamerable  passages  of  Scripture  derive  fresh  force  in  this  country ;  for 
kMmmf  in  leaduig  the  int  Pssim  the  other  morning,  *  He  shall  be  Kke  atise 
plnied  hf  the  mien  of  vatSMy'  Im.,  on  raising  my  eyes  I  beheld  every  tree  in 
the  garden  planted  by  a  watercourse,  without  which,  in  this  burning  clime,  it 
would  not  brine  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season,  but  its  leaf  would  wither;  and  I 
felt  how  forcible  an  emblem  it  was  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  never  failing 
sappUesof  tbsiiMoriift^liklfaespiritaailfemMlMlfttl^  pbnls 
eTtWM'sflMgfaid.'' 

Tliere  is  a  bint  in  Ae  Ibllowing  panage  wortli  noting. 

**  I  have  found  that  a  Mullah,  in  controverij  with  Mr.  PCinder  of  AgMP 
aUsgss  the  custom  of 'kimiof  and  pattii«  their  aw  loimd  the  wate  of  ottv 
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men's  grown-up  daughters,  sisters,  and  wives.'as  an  argument  against  Christi- 
anity. The  *  kissing  '  appears  to  have  been  added  by  the  imaginative  Mullah, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  a  waltz  or  polka  could  possiblv  be  defended  in  the  eyes  of 
aa  otientaL  I  hope  Mr.  Pfimder  exolaioed  to  him  that  Christianity  does  ad  (aa 
he  alleses)  sanctJoa  tlMM  pmetieei^fbr  it  taaehst  m  to '  dbitaiii  mn  aU  appear- 
ance of  efiU.' " 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  MooUili  tnociated,kiigiiig  nd  waltz« 
ing.  The  idea  is  bjr  no  mom  a  BOTel  one.  Byroiii  we  thiaky 
has  told  us  of  tho  gisf  e  MalioaiedailBy  wlio  asked, 

***  ir  nothing  followed  all  tihit  palming  woilc.*' 

Mrs.  Mackenzie's  husband,  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  greatly  throughout  the  entire  period  of  our 
troubles  in  Afghanistan,  was  appointed  to  raise  and  command  a 
new  corps  for  service  in  the  Punjaub.  The  constituents  of  the 
regiment  were  various,  and  among  them  frere  many  Afghans.  Mis. 
Mackenae  wm  wanch  straek  hj  the  ehsiacterislics  of  these  siea. 

I  do  like  these  Afghans  *  Me  says  in  one  phne,  with  a  nuwt 
esnestnesB  which  is  very  xefimhing.  She  jgifes  ns  one  anecdote 
of  their  good-hesrtedaess— of  their  simple,  kindly  conrtesy — which 
we  cannot  forbear  from  quoting.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  receired 
from  England  the  painful  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  father.  Her 
English  friends  enquired  after  her»  bat  never  named  the  subject 
of  her  loss.  Her  natire  friends  were  less  reserred,  and,  it  ap- 
peared to  her,  more  symyithising.  Of  this  we  hare  a  tooohing 
lUnstration; — 

*'That  hnge  barlj  Naib  Rassaldar,  Atta  Muhammad,  came  here  a  few  dayt 
ago ;  nnd  on  hearing  of  the  loss  I  !»ad  sustained,  he  begged  C.  to  tell  me  how 
grieved  he  was,  and  then  openiM  his  bands  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  said,  ' 
as  htfre  a  fatiha,  or  prayer.'  G.pat  his  hands  m  the  taaie  position,  and,  with 

his  face  quite  red  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  Aua  Muhammad 
prayed  that  God  would  hloss  and  comfort  mc,  and  that  the  blessing  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  might  come  upon  me.  Then  they  both  stroked  their  beards.  The 
heartiness  and  earnestness  with  which  it  was  done  quite  touched  me." 

With  this  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  our  extracts.  We  should 
be  almost  afraid,  indeed,  to  follow  Mrs.  Mackenzie  far  into  the 
"  Camp,"  she  is  so  bold  in  her  revelations.  She  speaks  of  ugly 
matters  which  will  create  discussion,  and  we  are  not  compelled  to 
meddle  with  the  "  hot  iron"  ourselves. 

Altogether  the  journal  is  very  interesting.  Since  Maria 
Graham's  famous  Letters,  nothing  better  upon  the  pregnsujt  sub- 
ject of  India  has  emanated  from  a  female  pen,  much  indebted  as 
we  are  to  ladjr-writers  fbr  their  tUostralions  of  Indian  lift.  They 
see  things  behind  the  Pnrdsh,  which  men  cannot  see ;  and  can  go 
forther,  theieibre,  into  the  domesticities  of  Indian  life.  What 
Mrs,  MsckeuBie  hss  written  abont  the  Zenana  she  has  written  ]dea- 
santly  snd  well.  Indeed,  tiie  contents  of  her  book  amply  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  tide.  It  was  written  irith  no  design.  It  is 
really  a  collection  of  joumal-letteis  written  to  fidends  in  England; 
but  If  the  three  suggestive  words  on  her  title-page  had  b^n  set 
before  her  at  the  outset,  she  could  not  have  written  a  better  woilt 
about  TBB  MnsioM,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ARCHITECT* 

XT  80J00A1I  AT  BATH— TUB  I^TB  MB  JOHN  SOAN'E. 

To  recur  to  the  circumstance  of  my  first  attending  Mr.  Soane  at 
his  lodgiogs  in  North  Parade,  Bath.  I  have  stated  how  my  familiar 
good  morrow**  met  with  a  most  supercilious  recognitioii,  and  how 

I  felt  that  the  master  and  man  were  by  no  means  "  birds  of  a 
feather."  After  lie  had  recovered  from  his  alarm  at  the  "  natural 
and  prompt  alacrity"  of  my  greeting,  he  beckoned  me  to  the 
chair,  which  was  in  readiness  for  me  before  the  writing-desk  on 
the  table  : — 

*^  1  'm  glad  to  find  you  Ve  punctual.  Have  you  comfortable 
lodgings?"— "Yes,  sir." 

"  You  '11  now  write,  as  I  shall  dictate."  He  then  sat  down,  and 
indicated  his  defective  sight  by  feeling  about  the  table  for  some- 
thing which  be  conld  not  see.  I  was  fearfol  of  being  too  officious, 
and  left  him  to  find  ont  that  his  spectacles  were  lying  pushed  up 
above  his  brow.  He  found  them  there  at  last,  and,  catching  my 
eye  at  the  moment,  said,  in  a  self-pitying  tone  of  reproof,  Ah  ! 
it's  vety  amusing,  I  dare  say.  You  might  as  well  have  told  me !" 
— "  I  TOg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a  humility  which  I  fear 
was  rather  afibcted ;  and,  having  charged  my  pen,  I  brought  it  in 
xeaidiness  over  my  paper.  Again  my  "  prompt  alacrity disgraced 
me.  A  huge  drop  blotted  the  virgin  foolscap,  and  the  dictator 
suggested  that  I  had  better  wait  for  his  dictation,  and  not  be 
"  quite  so  prodigal  of  the  ink."  "  There,"  said  he,  "  take  another 
sheet  of  paper,  and  </ow7  do  that  any  more." 

He  proceeded  to  dictate  on  the  subject  of  his  then  dominant 
vexation,  the  new  law  courts  at  Westminster ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  this  was  the  matter  which  brought  us  to  Batli,  and 
occupied  us  for  some  weeks;  him,  in  spasmodic  attempts  to  make 
his  meaning  clear  to  me ;  and  me,  in  anxious  but  vain  efforts  to 
make  it  clear  to  others.  I  see,  in  Donsldson*s  ^  Review  of  the 
professional  life  of  Sir  J.  Sosne,**  ihe  record  of  his  having  *^  pub- 
lished a  brief  statement  of  the  proceedings  respecting  the  new 
law  courts,  Westminster  ;**  but  I  know  not  whe^er  any  of  my 
confused  and  disjointed  matter  is  preserved  therein,  for,  such  are 
the  sorrowful  associations  connected  with  my  secretaryship,  in  re* 
lation  \o  that  statement,  that  1  have  never  looked  into  it  in  its 
published  form.  I  allude  to  nothing  that  can,  in  any  essential, 
detract  from  the  regard  due  to  Soane^s  character, — to  that  cha- 
racter which  Mr.  Donaldson  has  eulogised  as  having  been  practi- 
cally illustrated  by  acts  of  "  unbounded  munificence,"  proving 
"  that  his  heart  was  alive  to  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  His  liberality,"  says  the 
same  writer,  "  whether  in  the  promotion  of  art,  or  the  relief  of 
misery,  knew  no  bounds;"  and  his  eulogist  concludes  with  the 
ennobling  declaration  that  Sir  John  Soane's  memory  "  is  entitled 
to  our  admiration,  our  gratitude,  and  our  respect."  The  vexations, 

*  Continued  from  p.  114. 
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boweTer,  which  now  beset  him,  in  ecnmectioii  with  the  then  erect- 
ing buildings  at  Westminster,  were  quite  enough  to  ''curdle 
natore^s  kindly  milk in  a  breast  less  sensitive  than  Soane's ; 
and,  therefore,  their  resultant  effects,  however  cnielly  they  bore 
upon  me,  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  against  his  humanity. 
He  had  been  commissioned,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  certain  building  on  a  certain  site. 
Having  been  submitted,  they  were  altered  as  required,  sanctioned 
by  the  liighest  authorities,  and  proceeded  with  according  to  order. 
When  the  works  were  far  advanced,  an  important  portion  of  them 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  down  again;  the  architect  being  called 
upon  to  •nbmit  to  the  insulting  iuteiference  of  some  bonomable  " 
amateur.  Comments  that  hare  been  called  illiberal,  unjust,  and 
fidse,"  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  were  repeated  \jy  mem- 
bers of  parliament ;  while  *^  envy,  jealonsj,  and  the  base  passtons 
of  man  "  were  said  to  be  in  active  operation  against  the  Tenerable 
professor. 

Every  momingy  punctually  to  my  time,  I  was  at  my  table,  and 
he  ready  to  begin ;  and  indeed  he  did  little  else  but  begin." 
Day  after  day,  a  somewhat  differently  worded  preamble  was  our 
chief  occupation;  and  I  remained,  from  nin{3  till  five,  with  my  pen 
on  the  move,  and  my  apprehension  on  the  stretch,  endeavouring 
to  extract,  and  secure  upon  paper,  the  meaning  of  the  disjointed 
utterances  which  formed  the  matter  of  his  dictation.  Often,  he 
would  lose  himself,  and  ask  me  where  he  was  ?  But,  as  I  may 
have  been  wholly  incapable  of  following  him  into  his  confusion,  I 
felt  equally  incompetent  to  get  him  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion  he 
snatched  the  sheet  of  foolscap  from  before  me,  looked  at  what  I 
had  last  written,  threw  the  fiaper  np  into  the  air,  and,  putting  his 
knuckles  to  his  temples,  wisned  to  6-—  they  were  pistols,  that  he 
might  blow  out  his  brains  at  once !  ** 
#  As  I  had  no  idea  of  promoting  suicidal  impulses,  I  rose  from 
my  seat;  and,  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible  emotion,  stated,  that,  as 
it  seemed,  my  efforts  to  senre  were  inefficient  from  the  over* 
anxiety  which  attended  them ;  and  as,  instead  of  being  an  aider  to 
good,  I  was  simply  an  abettor  to  evil,  occasioning  additional  irri- 
tation where  too  much  already  existed, — I  had  better  at  once  take 
my  respectful  departure." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  with  an  expression  in 
which  astonishment  and  pity  were  curiously  mingled,  leaving  it  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  which  of  us  these  emotions  applied  ;  and 
he  then  pointed  to  my  chair,  saying,  Don't  be  a  d--d  fool — sit 
down ! " 

Had  he  been  still  under  the  influence  of  his  fury,  he  would  most 
likely  have  replied,  in  the  softest  and  blandest  tone,  "  Pray  go, 
rir ;  and  take  great  care  of  yourself  ;**  but,  as  he  was  evidently 
subdued  by  my  manner  and  words,  he  simply  uttered,  with  voice 
neither  mitigated  nor  aggravated,  the  very  rational  and  comforting 
request  signified  by  the  expression  quoted.  I  sat  down.  He 
then  resumed  his  dictation,  and  we  proceeded  for  a  short  time 
tolerably  well ;  after  which  he  amiably  suggested,  that  I  should 
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go  and  take  an  boiir'B  walk  (it  was  a  fine  day,  and  it  would  do  me 
good),  while  he  went  to  take  a  bath.**   I  thanked  him  and  rose  to 

go  ;  when  he  beckoned  me  towards  him,  and  taking  my  hand,  said, 

with  unmistakable  earnestness,  "  Recollect,  W  ,  if  I  ever  say 

anything  which  harts  your  feelingSi  /  soffier  for  it  a  great  deal  mora 
than  you  do.** 

I  could  have  hugged  him  ;  but  I  suffered  him  to  leave  the  house 
unhugged,  because  I  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  permanent 
character  of  his  tendeniess.  The  policy  of  my  self-restraint  was 
soon  shown.  When  we  met  again  at  our  table,  he  reassumed  his 
severity  of  purpose  and  I  my  sdl-wakefiil  attention.  At  length  he 
seemed  dooblral  on  a  point  eoneening  wbieb  I  ihongitt  myself 
fbftnnate  in  being  able  to  inform  him.  I  Tolunleerad  the  infimna- 
tion.  He  gave  me  one  of  bis  qneer  looks,  and,  after  a  paose, 
replied,  ^W—->  did  yon  ever  bear  the  saying,  *Oo,  and  teach 
your  grandmother  to  sock  eggs?***—- Yes,  sir,  I  have^  was  the 
rejoinder,  somewhat  petulantly  spoken.    "  Well,  sir,"  said  be, 

dou't  knock  me  down :  I  only  asked  the  qoestion.'* 

The  foregoing  anecdotes  alone  would  suffice  to  show  how 
matual  was  our  misery.  In  this  way  we  passed  nmch  of  oar  time 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  with  a 
relieved  heart  and  exhausted  mind,  I  went  off  to  my  boarding- 
house  to  dinner.  My  occupations,  however,  were  not  at  an  end. 
Having  been  with  the  Architect  during  the  former  part  of  the  day, 
I  had  yet  to  pass  the  evening  with  the  gentleman ;  in  plain 
terms,  I  rejoined  my  employer  while  at  his  wine  after  dinner,  and 
remained  with  him  till  nine  or  ten.  Our  day-communion  began 
with  a  sulky  greeting  and  ended  without  a  civil  adieu ;  but  our 
evening  companionship  was  of  a  very  different  and  ftr  more  agree- 
aUe  description. 

How  are  you,  sir,  this  OToning }  * 

^  Wby— I 'm  very  comfortable,  W—,  iAaiffib  ye.  Take  a  glass  • 
of  wine ;  it  won*!  kirt  ye.* 

Tea  following,  I  made  it ;  and,  of  Connie^  went  through  ereiy 
obeerrance  of  duty  towards  my  best,  who  received  the  minutest 
attention  with  the  most  amiable  recognition.  T^en  came  tbe  espe- 
cial object  of  the  evening;  and  this  was  no  otheK^han  my  reading 
aloud  from  a  French  edition  of  Gil  Glas,  while  my  nearer  remained 
behind  the  skreen,  that  his  eyes  might  be  secured  the  glare 

of  the  fire  and  candles.  He  was  therefore  out  of  my  s^^ht ;  and  it 
was  the  more  curious  to  hear  him,  every  now  and  then,  ^xclaim,in 
a  tone  of  admiring  and  compassionate  interest,  "  P-o-o-r  yiU  "  He 
would  occasionally  correct  my  pronunciation,  often  terming  rne, 
however,  with  amiable  indulgence,  that  I  read  "re-ry  welil"  But 
**  P-o-o-r  Gil !"  was  still  the  burden  of  his  comment,  repes^cd  ou 
every  occasion  which  brought  opportunity  for  it ;  the  very  jianrot- 
note  of  bis  balf-doaing  sympathy  was  P-o^-r  Gil !  **  So  s  Jpn  w 
an  inclination  to  sleep  suggested  bis  bed-time,  be  would  stojp  my 
leadmg  witb  a  **  T%ank  ye,  that  111  do — ^for  die  present ;  diat.f^  ye. 
I  think  I  *11  go  to  bed  now.**  Having  tben  lighted  bis  candp  and 
shown  him  to  bis  bed-ioom,  widi  no  end  of  amiable  and  sof^^woken 
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thank-ye's,**  I  was  free  for  the  brief  reununil  of  the  night,  and 
joined  for  a  aliort  time  the  party  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  board- 
ing-hoosey-*-*  qaeer  assemblage  of  old  maids  and  bachelors,  who 

received  my  jokes  with  good  nature,  and  little  thought  how  great 
was  the  contrast  between  my  evening  mirth  and  my  momiog*s 
sadness. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  Gil  Bias  gave  place  to  a  free  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  Jolin  Soane  and  his  family  sorrows. 
**  Poor  dear  Mi-s.  Soaiie  !  "  was  at  such  times  as  frequent  a  chorus 
as  P-o-o-r  "  Gil  !"  at  others;  and  he  would  bring  tears  into  my 
eyes  with  the  narration  of  the  sufferings  of  his  wife  and  himself 
under  the  conduot  of  his  son ;  though  one  could  not  bat  take  into 
coosideiKtion  the  piobaUe  foot  that  die  temper  which  misguided 
the  cluld  was  transmitted  fiom  the  fiitber,  and  thai  if  the  former 
had  done  what  was  perfectly  unjostifiaUe,  the  latter  had  poaaibly 
omitted  to  do  perfect  justice  to  one  whose  enon  were  aa  much  thie 
results  of  circumstance  and  of  natural  caoses»  as  of  eolpable  and 
unfilial  wilfulness.  The  old  gentleman,  at  all  erentB,  was  onder 
an  impression  that  his  wife  had  died  under  the  pressure  of  mental 
affliction,  and  that  lie  himself  was  "  dying  of  a  broken  heart but, 
considering  that  the  cause  of  his  distress  had  occurred  long  before, 
that  he  was  now  seventy -three,  and  that  he  lived  to  be  eighty-four, 
we  are  left  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  " broken  heart"  is  not  always 
a  dying  matter.  I  would  throw  no  discredit  on  the  fracture  of  a 
heart.  It  may  be  as  practical  a  fact  as  the  breaking  of  a  leg,  but, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  being  "  put  to 
mending and,  if  not  mended  surgically,  it  may  be  mended  self- 
ishly. In  other  words,  if  philosophy  and  resignation  cure  it  not, 
leaving  it  sound  as  before,  constitutional  vitality,  however  clumsily, 
wQl  give  it  readheience  and  a  discontented  ezistanca,  of  botti 
tears  and  years. 

On  mj  entering  my  eccentric  employer's  room  one  morning,  I 
fonnd  him  sitting  on  a  sofo,  between  two  ladies.  He  never  looked 
more  hilarious  and  happy.  I  ventured  a  greeting  of  free  off-hand 
cheerfulness.  "  How  do  you  fold  yourself  to-day,  sir  ? " — "  Why," 
said  he  (with  a  touch  of  that  more-sly-than-shy  gallantry  of  which 

I  have  spoken),  "  I  wonder,  W  ,  how  you  can  ask  the  question, 

seeing  how  you  find  rae.  For  my  own  part,  J  rather  lose,  than 
*  find'  myself,  in  such  company."  It  was  a  happy  day  to  me,  too, 
the  only  happy  one  I  had  at  Bath ;  for  the  presence  of  these 
ladies  dismissed  the  Westminster  Law  Courts  for  the  time,  and  I 
was  free  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  whole  holiday.  They  started  me 
also,  with  a  few  words  of  kindly  sympathy  secretly  administered. 
They  knew  what  their  old  friend's  temper  was,  and  what  my  trials 
must  be ;  but  they  bid  me,  if  I  would  consult  my  own  interest,  to 
stick  to  that  of  my  employer,  and  put  up  with  hia  eocentricitiea. 
I  know  not  what  the  fate  may  have  been  of  those  who  practiaed 
fowning**  that dirift  might  follow,"  but,  in  (^te  of  the  qoalttiea 
which  entitled  1^  J.  Soane  to  ^  admiration,  gratitude,  and  re- 
spect,** I  fancied  mysel/woAiikdd  to  a  gentler  consideration  than  he 
could  afford ;  and  each  sueceeding  day  found  me  leas  competent 
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to  do  without  it.  We  returned  to  London.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  Chelsea;  and  there  I  continued  to  be  closeted  with  him,  week 
after  week,  with  a  /la^-holiday  only  on  Sundays.  He  had  such  an 
aversion  to  Sabbath  "  laziness/'  that  I  wondered  he  had  compro- 
mised his  principles  of  perpetual  industry  by  building  any 
churches.  UU  irritability  seemed  to  be  daily  increasing ;  and  I 
could  only  wouder  how  he  could  hare  fived  so  long  among  men, 
whoy  at  the  best,  are  limited  in  patient  subnnssion.  I  neret  saw 
any  one  out  of  a  lunatic  aqrlum  so  bereft  of  reason's  influence  as 
he  frequently  was.  My  health  was  sufiering  to  an  extent  which 
induced  the  notice  of  all  my  friends,  and  I  should  have  now  left 
]]im  at  once,  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  return  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fieidsy  where  I  was  to  derive  such  comfort  and  sustainment  as  the 
companionship  of  his  official  staff  might  afford.  My  kind  fUen^ 
Mr.  Baily,  and  my  fellow  secondaries,  enabled  me  by  their  sympa- 
thising consideration,  to  retnain  a  little  longer  in  this  eccentric 
man^s  employ  ;  but  the  hour  of  our  separation  soon  arrived.  He 
was  going  one  afternoon  to  his  professional  duties  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  desired  previously  to  see  me  in  his  private  room. 
I  have  not  the  remotest  recollection  of  the  trivial  offence  by  which 
I  occasioned  it ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  fury  he  exhibited. 
He  upbraided  Heaven  as  having  left  him  reduced  to  the  last  state 
of  helplessness ;  and,  invoking  death  as  his  only  remaining  friend, 
lie  hastened  Into  his  carriage,  apparently  wiui  the  purpose  of 
driving  direct  to  that  grim  tjrrant's  abode. 

I  remained  alone  in  his  room,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  formed  my 
resolution.  Making  free  with  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I  wrote  a 
ftrewell  letter,  repeating  the  observations  I  had  made  at  Bath, 
and  determining  to  be  no  longer  the  victim  of  his  increasing  irri* 
tability,  nor  the  cause  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  while  doing  this, 
I  felt  a  sincere  interest  in  the  man,  amounting  to  attachment,  if 
not  to  affection  ;  and  my  letter  was  filled  with  expressions  of  un- 
affected regret  at  my  utter  inability  to  serve  him.  Leaving  the 
letter  on  liis  table,  1  took  leave  of  my  fellows  in  oflice,  and  walked 
home  t  )  my  lodgings, — "  a  poor  man  out  of  work." 

liow  full  of  misery  were  my  meditations  that  evening,  I  need 
hardly  say.  I^en  love  failed  to  stimulate  me,  except  despair- 
ingly ;  and,  after  the  true  sentimental  fashion,  I  posted  off  an  im- 
mediate and  "  most  earnest  request''  to  my  mistress,  that  she 
would  forthwith  go  and  forget  me  !**  Certes,  it  might  have  hem 
no  bad  go**  for  her,  if  she  had  taken  me  at  my  word.  Assuredly 
die  might  have  bettered  herself**  by  going ;  and  nothing,  worthy 
to  be  regarded  as  her  loss,  would  have  been  involved  in  the  fof* 
getimg*  But  her  reply,  as  might  be  expected,  was  one  to  her 
own  honour  and  my  shame.  She  delicately  suggested  how  young 
gentlemen,  who  take  such  pains  to  make  young  ladies  remember 
them,  should  consider  that  the  "  go,  forget  me"  system  may  be 
simply  one  of  skulking  and  indolent  bankruptcy,  seeking  the  bene- 
fit of  a  seH  relieving  act,  which  merits  something  more  castigatory 
than  miUl  oblivion.  She  intimated,  that,  when  1  hjid  proved  the 
ineiticacy  of  manly  and   persist! ve  constancy," — of  detenuination, 
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efTort,  aud  patiencei— it  would  then  be  time  enough  for  her  to 
*^  go,**  and,  in  that  case, for  me  to  forget  ;**  and  she  concluded  by 
niber  alarmingly  demanding  of  me  ^  whether  I  meant  what  I  had 
said  At  the  same  time  she  approved  of  my  leaving  Mr.  Soane, 
and  consigned  my  future  movements  to  the  advice  of  my  friends. 

Before  recording  my  next  proceedings,  I  will  presume  on  the 
reader's  curiosity  to  know  how  Mr.  Soane  received  my  adieu,  and 
what  subsequently  occurred  between  us.  It  was  long  before  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  tlie  effect  of  my  letter;  for,  mutual  tor- 
mentors as  we  were,  there  was  no  good  to  be  anticipated  from  my 
seeing  him  any  more  wliile  we  continued  in  our  then  relative  posi- 
tion. Even  my  fellow-clerks  knew  nothing  of  my  abode,  aud,  but 
for  an  accidental  meeting  with,  one  of  them  in  tlie  streets,  I  might 
never  again  have  seen  John  Soane.  I  learned  from  my  informant, 
that  when  his  master  returned  from  the  Bank  he  seemed  to  he  in  a 
most  remarkaUe  condition  of  amiability.  Harbg  rung  the  bell, 
which  he  concluded  I  should,  as  usual,  personally  replj  to,  he 
addressed  the  young  man  who  entered  as  if  he  had  been  myself. 

"  Well,  W  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  bland  cheerfulness,  "  I  Ve 

liad  a  most  pleasant  meeting  with  the  board;  and  I  've  been  de- 
lighted too,  at  hearing  that  my  poor  man  is  quite  out  of  danger. 
You  can't  think  how  happy  it  has  made  me  !"  What  "board"  he 
had  met,  and  what  "poor  man"  was  nut  of  danger,  would  have 
been  to  me  a  mysiery  ;  but  he  had  a  habit  of  presuming  on  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  and  8ynq)at]iy  of  the  world  at  large  in  respect 
to  his  particular  affairs  and  feelings. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "  Mr.  W— 
is  gone." 

•*  Gone  !"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  in  a  tone  of  upward  crescendo, 
"  I  believe,  sir,  he  has  left  a  letter  for  you.   Yes,  here  it  is.** 
"  Read  it,**  said  the  architect 

The  cleik  began ;  but  he  had  not  read  two  lines,  before  the 
letter  was  snatched  out  of  his  hands. 

There ;  that  11  do,*'  said  Mr.  Soane,   that  11  do.  Poor  fellow! 

Poor  fellow  !*» 

Weeks  passed  on ;  and  nothing  more  was  said  concerning  me. 
At  length  he  opened  upon  the  subject  himself  to  one  of  his  clerks. 
"  Do  you  know  where  W       is  ?** 

"  No,  sir.  We  have  not  seen  him  since  the  afternoon  he  left, 
and  we  were  never  acquainted  with  his  place  of  abode." 

"  If  any  of  you  should  fall  in  with  him,"  replied  Mr.  Soane, 
with  the  most  touching  tenderness,  "  I  wish  you 'd  tell  him,  that, 
when  he  may  be  coming  this  way  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
hira.'* 

We  did  not,  however,  meet  again  until  I  waited  on  him  as  an 
author,  to  submit  to  his*  inspection  niy  "  Select  Views  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  lithographs  from  the  draw- 
ings which  I  had  made  at  Rome  in  1825-86,  and  which  had  been 
shown  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  interview.  He  received 
me  with  much  kindness ;  made  no  allusion  to  my  having  left  him 
so  abruptly;  iqiproved  of  my  past  doings  and  future  schemes; 
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gare  me  five  gdnew  for  117  book,  {uMledl  of  onl^  tbree,  wkldt 
was  its  price),  laid  he  shoold   value  it,  not  only  fiir  ki  ounwortfiy 

but  in  respect  to  the  interest  he  felt  in  ite  anthor,^  and  begged 
that  I  would  look  in  npon  him  wnw  and  then  to  let  him  know  baw 
I  might  be  going  on. 

Years  passed  on,  and  I  saw  him  again.  I  was  then  an  archi* 
TECT — as  important  in  my  own  locality  as  he  in  his.  "  I  knew 
you 'd  get  on,**  said  he ;  "  and  I  dare  say  that  you  have  already 
found  that  your  liaving  been  with  me  has  been  of  some  little 
benefit.  Perhaps  it  may  do  you  some  good  yet.  When  1  'ni  dead 
and  gone,  you  ll  meet  witli  some  people  who  '11  thiuk  noue  the 
worse  of  you  when  you  say,  *  I  was  with  old  Soane.'** 

His  last  mark  of  kindness  was  shown,  in  presenting  to  me  his 
*^  Description  of  his  House  and  Museum,'*  a  handsomely  bound 
and  costly  work,  not  pnbfiriied,  and  of  wkieh  only  one  hundred 
and  fi%  copiea  were  printed.  On  the  top  of  the  tide  page  is 
written,  **  To  ^  W— ,  Esq.,  from  the  author,  with  kind  recoUee- 
tions  ;*  and,  al  the  bottom,is  his  autognqsh  signatuie,  John  Sonne. 
He  died,  aboni  sixteen  months  after  ttie  issue  of  this  book,  on  the 
90th  of  January,  18d7,  aged  84  yeaxa.  He  was  not  knighted  till 
September,  1831. 

Though  I  did  not  remain  many  months  with  Sir  John  Soane,  I 
saw  more  of  him  than  others  who  had  known  him  for  as  many 
years ;  and  the  result  of  my  obser\'ation  was,  that  he  had  been 
most  unfortunate  in  the  cirrumstances  which  entirely  overthrew 
all  power  of  self-goveniment.  His  professional  position,  his  wealth, 
and  liis  insulation  from  all  sense  of  family  obligation,  left  him  ap- 
parently open  to  the  adulation  of  the  interested,  the  sycophantic, 
and  the  designing ;  but,  though  his  vanitv  might  be  gratilied  by 
the  flatterer,  1  ever  fancied  him  too  shrewd  to  become  the  victim 
of  any  thrift-seeking  fawner.  He  was  much  more  the  victim  of 
his  own  uncompromising  pride  and  morbid  irritability.  The  for* 
mer  rendered  him  a  frequent  mfierer  under  mortification,  while  tlie 
latter  occasioned  him,  dmost  constantly,  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
being  on  the  verge  of  madness.  The  fact  is,  he  never  possessed 
any  veal  stiength,  moral  or  intellectual.  He  had  more  sensitire- 
ness  than  feeling,  more  perBeverance  than  power,  more  fancT  than 

g»nius,  and  more  petulance  than  ardour.  His  industry  and  good 
rtune  had  effected  more  than  hia  mental  advance  and  moral 
culture  enabled  him  to  improve  upon ;  and  he  presumed  on  his 
acquired  fame,  instead  of  progressing  with  efforts  to  substantiate 
his  right  to  it.  Criticism  overtook  him  ;  rivalry  went  a  head  of 
him  ;  domestic  vexations  worried  him ;  he  had  nothing  but  his 
undying  ambition  to  sustain  him.  In  the  end  there  was  a  reaction 
of  synjpathy  and  regard  towards  him,  wliich  ripened  into  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  He  was  honoured  by  his  sovereign,  re\  erentially 
addressed  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  he  died,  gratified  fully 
at  the  last,  leaving  a  rich  legacy  to  bis  country,  and  much  less 
than  was  expected  to  certain  of  his  firiends  and  followers. 

The  builaings  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  monuments  of  Us 
professional  skill  and  artistic  feeling,  aie  certainly  the  moat  uncoD> 
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ventional  that  have  been  erected  in  our  day;  and,  knowing  nothing 

of  the  lectures  he  delivered,  as  professor  of  architecture,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  I  am  left  to  wonder  what  may  have  been  the 
principles  of  tnste  and  design  be  sought  to  enforce.  So  far  as  his 
stmctures  proclaim  him,  he  had  neither  the  feeling  of  the  Greek 
for  simple  majesty,  nor  that  of  the  Roman  for  scenic  grandeur,  nor 
that  of  the  (ioth  for  picturesque  eliect,  nor  that  of  the  schoohnan 
for  precedent ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  taken  from 
each  a  kind  of  negative  hint  that  operated  in  ilie  production  of  a 
result,  just  showing  that  he  had  observed  them  and  used  them  with 
a  perfectly  indepeudeut  and  exclusive  regard  for  his  own  peculiar 
and  personal  diatinotion.  The  conaeqnenca  has  been  that,  if  anjr 
one  shall  ask, "  In  what  style  is  such,  or  such,  of  hu  builcUngs?** 
the  answer  would  be,  It  is  of  such  or  such  a  variety  of  the 
Soanean  ;**  t it  ia,  more  or  less,  his  own  entire ;  or  his  own,  com- 
mingled with  classic  feature  or  detail.  But,  though  the  most  ori- 
fOk^  of  modem  architects,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  supreme 
in  power.  As  before  observed,  he  had  more  fiincy  than  what  de- 
serves the  name  of  genius ;  and  even  his  fancy  was  limited,  for  he 
repeated  himself  till  he  became  as  it  were  the  passive  slave  of  his 
own  mannerism.  lie  had  pliant  ingenuity,  not  productive  inven- 
tion ;  the  creative  exhausted,  he  could  but  rearrange  ;  his  refine- 
ment tended  towards  littleness ;  he  could  not  be  vulgar,  but  ho 
was  iujpotent  to  command  tlie  homage  of  popular  aduiiratiou,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  lie  has,  however,  done  much  that  may 
work  good  upon  our  future  architectural  progress.  With  exem- 
plary boldness,  he  struck  effectively  at  the  tyranny  of  precedent ; 
and  he  has  shown,  by  the  results  of  his  own  originality,  what  may 
be  done  by  men  of  more  strength  and  as  much  courage.  If  there 
be  little  of  his  external  architeoture  that  is  worthy  of  unqualified 
approval,  there  is  much  of  his  internal  design,  not  only  to  be 
admired,  but  Imitated.  To  compensate  for  frivolity  and  fantasti- 
•cism,  there  is  more  than  a  balance  of  playful  grace  and  studied 
elegance.  In  the  disposition  of  his  floor-plans  he  was  proverbially 
felicitous,  especially  as  it  regarded  the  adaptation  of  such  acci- 
dental divergences  and  by-comers  as  the  irregular  form  of  the 
site  might  present  to  his  management.  In  fine,  there  was  virtue  in 
his  very  faults,  for  they  were  coiTective  of  Uiose  common-place 
proprieties  which  only  retard  the  advance  of  invention  and  origi* 
nality. 

Poor  dear  old  tyrant ! — what  a  life  he  led  me  !  How  I  sympa- 
thized with,  yet  feared  him  ;  yet  fearing  luore  for  him  than  for 
myself;  lor,  in  the  face  of  my  servitude,  I  patronized  him 
with  my  pity.  My  old  friend,  John  Britton,  says  he  used  to 
ihink  of  me  as  Caleb  Williams  with  Falkland,  in  Godwin*s  novel. 
I  was  a  ''poor  Gil,**  a  very  "nobr  Gil^**  but  I  felt  at  the  time 
he  was  poorer  than  myself;  still  poorer  in  self-sustainment  and  in 
the  saving  strength  of  humility. 
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BT  MBS.  MOODIB. 

BEN  BACKSTAY. 

Yes,  't  is  a  pretty  mischief-loving  elf ; 
That  mirth-provokiDg  girl,  with  lier  black  eyes. 
And  rosy  cheeks,  aod  downward  iloBting  locks. 
Through  which  thote  dark  orbs  flash  into  your  heart, 
Like  wand'ring  meteors  throiir^h  the  clouds  of  n^ht» 
I  would  declare  my  love  ! — but  that  I  dread, 
Tiie  roguish  smile  that  hovers  round  her  lips, . 
And  nestles  in  her  round  and  dimpled  chin ; 
Would  speak  in  tones  of  wildest  merriment* 
And  iaiuth  the  suitor  and  bis  suit  to  scorn  I 

S.  M. 

Our  last  paper  on  practical  jokes,  was,  we  mast  confess,  some- 
what of  the  saddest ;  and  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
gloomy  thoughts, to  which  it  might  give  rise  in  the  breasts  of  some 
of  our  readers,  we  have  chosen,  in  this  paper,  a  livelier  illustration 

of  our  theme. 

The  hero  of  our  present  tale — whom  we  will  for  the  time  being 
christen  Ben  Backstay — was  the  son  of  a  widow  lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Ben  was  a  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service — a  fine,  dashing,  rattling  young  fellow  of  eighteen,  who, 
during  the  time  that  his  ship  was  in  port,  came  down  to  spend 
a  glorious  holiday  in  his  native  village,  to  delight  the  heart  of  his 
good  mother,  to  astonish  all  the  old  ladies,  with  a  relation  of  his 
wondeifal  adventuies  at  sea,  and  to  make  love  to  the  young  ones. 

Onr  sailor  possessed  a  handsome,  manly  person,  joined  to  no 
small  share  of  vanity,  which  made  him  very  partleular  with  re- 
gard to  his  dress  and  appearance.  His  uniform  jacket  was  always 
of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  made  to  fit  him  like  a  second 
skin.  His  neatly-plaited  shirt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  his  rich 
black  silk  neckerchief,  tied  with  studied  and  becoming  careless- 
ness, his  very  bluntness  had  method  in  it,  and  was  meant  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect.  Ben  considered  himself  the  very  henu 
ic^ert/ of  a  sailor.  He  was  proud  of  the  profession;  and  thought 
that  the  profession  ought  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  never  lost  siglit 
of  it  for  a  moment.  His  voice  had  that  peculiar  tone  of  command 
which  all  nautical  men  acquire  ;  and  liis  very  cannage  had  some- 
thing free  and  easy  about  it,  which  reminded  you  of  the  roll  of 
the  sea. 

Ben  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies ;  but  then,  he  devoutly 
believed,  that  they  worshipped  him  in  return ;  and  with  this  pleas- 
ing conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  was  always  in 
love  with  some  pretty  girl  or  other,  or  ftncied,  which  almost  came 
to  the  same  thing,  that  they  were  in  love  with  him.  But  a  hand- 
some, agreeable,  young  fellow  like  Ben  Backstay,  is  always  sure 
of  frij^ds  and  advocates  among  the  gentler  sex. 
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Our  hero  had  Dot  been  at  home  many  days,  before  he  fell  des- 
perately in  lore  with  a  charmmg  black-eyed  girl,  who  resided  wtth 

ner  aunt,  at  a  large  country  town,  tweke  miles  ^tant  from  C  

I<odge»  where  Mrs.  Backstay  lived. 

Nowy  it  happened  very  tmfortnnately  for  onr  love-sick  sailor, 

that  pretty  MiRLrgaret  G  had  been  for  some  months  engaged, 

and  was  on  the  very  eve  of  committing  matrimony  with  a  cousin. 

Ben  Backstay  never  thought  of  enquiring  if  the  light  craft  that 
caught  his  roving  fancy  was  chartered  by  another,  and  he  gave 

chase  accordingly.    Margaret  G  ,  who  dearly  loved  a  joke, 

the  moment  she  perceived  his  intentions,  determined  to  enjoy  one 
at  his  expense. 

Whilst  his  lovc-fit  was  at  its  verj^  height,  Ben  received  from  the 
young  lady  a  note  of  invitation  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be  i;iveii  to 
all  the  young  folks  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  her  aunt's  house. 

In  his  excess  of  joy  Ben  determined  to  have  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  made  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  cloth  that  could  be  procured  at  the  good  old  sea- 

Eort  of  Y— ,  he  sent  to  London,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
undred  miles :  and  requested  a  friend  to  send  him  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  finest  broadcloth  that  could  be  got  for  money. 

The  cloth  duly  arrived  by  the  mail,  and  gave  great  satbfac- 
tion.  But  now  a  fresh  difficulty  arose ;  was  there  a  tailor  in  the 
place  whom  he  dared  entrust  the  cutting  out,  and  making  up 
of  the  precious  suit?  A  consultation  was  held  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  as  to  the  person  most  eligible  for  this  grand  work. 

Mrs.  Backstay  recommended  to  bis  notice  Mr.  Ezckicl  Balls, 
who  set  forth  upon  a  sky-blue  board  in  letters  of  gold,  that  he  had 
been  instructed  in  the  art  of  cutting  out,  by  the  celebrated  Schultz 
of  Bond-street.  Ben  pronounced  Mr.  E.  Balls  and  his  sky-blue 
board  a  humbug ;  and  felt  more  inclined  to  patronize  Mr.  Sewell 
— whose  very  name  seemed  to  imply  a  good  l)and  at  the  needle. 
The  voice  of  the  women  at  length  prevailed,  as  in  most  eases  it 
generally  does,  and  Ben  walked  oS  to  the  town,  followed  by  a 
boy  carrying  the  bundle  of  cloth. 

After  superintending  the  cutting  out  of  the  new  suit,  and  giving 
the  tailor  the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  iifishion,  trimmings, 
&c.,  Ben  returned  to  the  Lodge,  satisfied  with  the  idea,  that  his 
appearance  at  the  ball  would  be  quite  irresistible,  and  create  a 
sensation  among  the  ladies.  With  this  impression  on  his  mind, 
he  surveyed  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  large  mirror,  that  hung 
suspended  over  the  piano  in  the  sitting-room,  and  stroked  his  very 
handsome  whiskers  with  an  air  of  great  self-complacency. 

Now,  be  it  known  unto  our  readers,  that  these  whiskers  were 
Ben  Backstay's  delight;  and  he  looked  upon  them  as  second  to 
no  whiskers  in  creation.  Adonis  himself — if  the  renowned  lover 
of  the  Paphian  Queen  wore  such  rough-looking,  common,  ap- 
pendages— could  not  have  sported  a  handsomer  pair,  a  rich  dark 
brown,  fine  in  texture,  yet  crisp  and  curly;  admirably  adapted  to 
set  off  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  the  warm,  bright  cojouring 
of  his  lips  and  cheeks.   Ben  would  not  have  parted  with  them  for 
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the  command  of  a  ship.  He  would  have  conseated  as  readily  to 
part  with  his  head. 

Alas !  for  oar  sea  beau,  he  had  a  sister.  She  was  one  amofig 
a  many,  to  whom  Providence  bad  bound  Irin  hy  tiie  tiet  of  kin* 
dred ;  wlm  loved  miselnef  as  kittens  lore  milk ;  wbo  let  no  oppor- 
timity  paflB  of  playing  off  upon  old  and  young,  her  wicked  trivet* 
Helen  Backstay  was  a  pedect  genius  at  practical  jokea :  and  M 
could  fin  a  whole  paper  with  her  pranks  without  neormng  one 
half  of  her  impish  frolics. 

Day  after  day  Helen  had  watched  with  eyes  brimful  of  mirths 
the  adoration  pai(|l  by  brother  Ben  to  the  whiskers  in  the  glass, 
and  she  secretly  vowed  to  sacrifice  them  npon  ihe  shrine  of 
vanity. 

Innocent  as  a  lamb  of  the  mischief  hatching  against  him,  our 
sailor,  fatip^ied  with  his  long  walk,  the  moment  he  had  taken  bis 
dinner,  lounged  down  upon  the  sofa  to  enjoy  his  afternoon  nap. 

This,  by  the  by,  was  a  common  practice  with  master  Ben  ;  and, 
generally,  the  monient  he  awoke,  he  walked  to  the  piano  on  the 
pretext  of  looking  at  the  music  his  sisters  had  been  playing,  but 
this  was  only  a  pretext,  for  the  plain  tnith  of  it  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  lake  a  sly  look  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

To  have  calcniated  all  the  glances  thrown  by  him  and  bis  sis- 
Isrs  on  that  mirror  during  the  day,  would  have  made  a  curiooS 
question  in  arithmetic. 

Whether  hb  long  interview  with  Mrs.  Balls  had  made  Ben 
drowsier  than  nsual  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  certainly  slept  sounder 
than  was  his  wont.  Watching  her  opportunity,  sister  Helen  stole 
from  her  chair,  and  softly  knek  down  beside  him  armed  with  a 
very  fine  pair  of  scissors  ;  we  see  her  yet — her  fine  profile  bent 
over  her  unconscious  victim,  half  shaded  bv  the  luxuriant  tresses 
of  her  soft  auburn  hair.  It  would  have  made  an  admirable  sub«- 
ject  for  a  paiuter;  the  half  comic,  half  serious  expression  of  her 
beautiful  face. 

Ah  !  mischievous  Nell !  did  no  feeling  of  pity  withhold  thy 
impious  hand  ?  Dids't  thou  not  remember  that  thou  wert  in- 
firinging  one  of  the  laws  of  thy  country — that  cutting  and  maim- 
ing is  a  capital  offence — and  dost  thou  turn  a  grave  law  of  the 
land  into  a  capital  joke. 

Ah !  now  tlMU  connnencest  the  work  d  deSlmction  in  good 
samest^cHp,  clip,  clip.  See,  be  starts.  Does  be  teer  that  a 

stings  his  cheek  f  He  shakes  bis  head ;  be  pots  srp  bis  hand 
with  an  impatient  geslore  to  bis  fiice^and  now  nnconscioiiBly  tmiis 
in  his  sleep,  and  places  himself  in  a  more  convenient  position  for 
the  destroyer :  clip,  clip,  cHp^-^hero  is  lAmiething  spitefol  in  the 
sharp  click  of  those  malicioos  scissors,  flow  bare  the  rosy  cheek 
begins  to  look  ;  how  prominently  stands  out  the  cheek  bones  and 
chin,  so  lately  shaded  and  mellowed  by  the  rich,  dark,  curling 
hair. 

Alas  !  for  our  poor  sailor,  the  last  hair  is  shorn,  and  the  naughty 
girl  snsilfng  triumphantly  at  the  success  of  her  stratagem,  lays  her 
finger  on  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence,  and  rising  cautiously  from  her 
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loMW,  qnietly  and  deMielf  talm  vp  Iwr  votk  irw  iaUe, 
nd  mames  her  Mai. 

Happily  unconacimis  of  his  loas,  Ben  awoke  a  few  minutes 
•ftef^  aiid  alretching  himself  like  a  tame  lion,  walked  meohaoicalljr 
to  the  glass.    Helen  bends  her  head  more  aaaidnoiialj  over  mt 

work,  and  the  other  sisters  watch  him  with  ill-suppressed  smiles. 

Why  does  he  start  back,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre  in  lieu  of 
that  comely  countenance  ?  Why  does  he  rub  his  eyes,  and  then 
his  chin,  and  look  a;;ain  and  again  at  the  mirror  as  if  he  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  or  was  still  under  the  delusion  of  a 
dream  ?  Can  it  be  true  that  one  of  those  incomparable  whiskers 
is  really  gone — vanished  from  his  lace  during  his  sleep,  and  he 
not  discover  the  cause  of  the  abstraction  ? 

He  glances  round  the  apartment,  his  eyes  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
lolliDg,  whilst  peals  of  laughter  assail  his  ears  on  all  sides. 

^  Ah,  Miss  Hete  !'*  he  cried,  unaUe  longer  to  lesiat  the  mu- 
Tevsal  oaeliinnation,  ^  this  ia  aoane  of  your  work.  What  a  fright 
I  look ;  a  perfect  scarecrow.  I  ahall  he  the  ugliest  Mlow  at  the 
balL  Bat,**  cried  he,  whisking  her  vp  in  his  ama,  mnce  yon 
have  turned  the  laugh  upon  me,  h  ia  only  fiur  that  you  ahonld  foim 
a  part  of  the  entertainment.** 

Then  carrying  her  into  a  spare  room,  from  whence  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  he  locked  her  in,  and  putting  the  key  in  his 

pocket,  walked  off*  to  spend  the  evening  at  Y  ,  leaving  tlie  fair 

prisoner  to  enjoy  in  solitary  confinement  the  result  of  her  frolic. 

Ah  !  Ben,  Ben  !  you  know  nothing  of  women,  still  less  of  sister 
Helen ;  unable  to  get  out,  she  diligently  set  herself  to  work  to 
hatch  more  mischief.  With  her,  to  think  and  act  were  almost 
simultaneous,  and  during  her  imprigonment  she  concocted  the  fol- 
lowing billet,  as  if  coming  from  Mr.  Balls  the  tailor;  and  early 
the  next  morning,  she  transcribed  the  same  upon  a  bit  of  soiled 
paper,  which  she  folded  and  directed  like  a  butcher's  bill,  and 
GarefhOy  deposited  in  the  poatHoffioe.  This  elegant  epistle  was 
handed  to  Ben  at  fareakfiut  ^  foUewing  moraing. 

D£ER  SUR, 

Hi  ham  the  most  hunfortunatest  hov  men,  aving  appened  vith 
ha  grate  haxliident  to  your  dress  cote.    Me  guse  was  to  ott,  ven 
hi  vent  to  press  hout  the  seems,  hand  burnt  ha  large  ole  rite  bin  the 
middel  hov  the  back.    Hi  ave  jined  hit  has  vel  has  cold  be  hex 
pected.    So  hi  opes  you  vil  hoverlook  my  sad  missfortin. 

Yours  Sur  to  command,  bin  grate  hanxiety, 

E.  Balls. 

By  Jove  ! "  cried  Ben,  "  what  farrago  of  nonsense  is  all  this  } 
Here,  Nell,  you  are  a  good  hand  at  making  out  cramped  writing. 
Do  come  and  see  if  you  can  read  this.** 

With  the  utmost  apparent  difficulty,  Miss  Nell  contrived  to 
spell  out  the  note. 

**  What — how  1  You  can't  mean  that.  Oh,  confonnd  the 
bungling  brute ! — he  surely  has  not  spoilt  my  coat.  But  1  will 
take  the  price  of  it  out  of  ma  boaaa  !**  * 
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As  he  finished  spealdiig,  ibe  culprit  himself  made  bis  appear- 
ance, followed  by  the  servanl  with  a  buodle  tied  ap  in  a  yeliovr 

silk  handkerchief  under  his  arm. 

Ezekiel  Balls  was  a  tall,  thin,  slouchy  looking  man,  with  large 
heavy  black  eyes,  that  turned  every  way  in  his  head,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  crab.  Such  eyes  were  never  made  to  look  another 
honestly  in  tiie  face.  I'hev  rolled  hither  and  thither,  with  a 
crouching,  fawning  expression,  and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  you 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  looking  straight  at  you. 

lien  cast  one  disdainful  glance  at  Mr.  Balls;  and  compre- 
hended in  a  moment  the  cowardly,  cringing,  disposition  of  the 
man,  and  with  a  most  sublime  pity  despised  him  accordingly. 

So,  you  awkward  Taacall"  be  exclatmedy  tuning  to  the 
tenified  tailor,  who  instlnctiTely  shrank  from  the  warlike  appear- 
ance of  his  employer,  and  shuffled  a  few  steps  backwards  towards 
the  door.  How  can  you  have  the  impudence  to  show  your 
ugly  hce  here  ?  Now,  just  be  off!  or  I  will  show  you  the  way 
out — a — sight  quicker  than  you  came  in.  As  to  the  suit  you 
hare  spoiled  for  me,  you  may  keep  it  yourself,  and  if  you  fau  to 
fiimish  me  with  one  as  good,  I  will  send  you  to  jail ! 

"  The  good  Lord  defend  us  !  What  does  your  honour  mean?" 
said  the  man,  opening  his  eyes  and  mouth  in  blank  astonifihmeot. 
"  Will  you  please  to  look  at  the  coat  and  trowsers  ?" 

**  Curse  your  impudence,  fellow  I  Have  you  not  already  told 
me  that  you  have  spoilt  the  coat  ?" 

The  tailor  became  more  mystified  every  moment. 
Spoilt  your  coat,  sir  ?    There  is  some  strange  mistake,  sir;  I 
have  not  spoilt  your  coat." 

Yes,  sir,  you  have.    You  have  burat  a  hole  in  it." 

"  Whoever  told  you  that  stoiy,  Mr.  Backstar,  told  an  infernal 
lie !  God  foryive  me  for  $weariiigy'  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone. 
*^  But  I  suppose  it  was  that  villain  Sewell.  He  does  all  he  can 
to  pnt  business  past  me,  and  rob  me  of  my  customers,  by  invent- 
ing all  sorts  of  malicious  reports.  I  bum  a  hole  in  a  gentleraan*8 
dress  coat !  I,  who  served  me  apprenticeship  with  Schultz?  Why, 
sir,  the  thing  *s  impossible !" 

Will  you  deny  your  own  handwriting?''  and  the  angry  Ben 
handed  him  the  note. 

The  tailor  took  and  handled  it  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  he 
were  touching  a  burning  coal,  at  length  he  stanunercd  forth  : 
"  This  here  is  not  my  handwriting,  sir.  I  was  an  orphan,  and 
my  poor  mother  was  unable  to  send  me  to  school  ;  I  can  neiiluT 
read  nor  write.  I  was  an  errand-boy  at  the  great  Schultz's,  and  he 
took  a  kind  of  liking  for  ine,  and  gave  me  his  business.  1  can*t 
read  the  note,  sir.    Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  for  me  ?" 

This  was  rather  a  poser.  Ben  looked  doubtiugly  at  the  tailor, 
and  with  some  difficulty  read  aloud  to  the  wandering  and  indig- 
nant tradesman  the  precious  document 

To  pictnre  the  countenance  of  the  man  while  the  conmranica- 
tion  was  being  made  public,  would  be  impossible.  He  gasped 
for  breAh,  his  rage  nearly  choked  him. 
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Tis  all  a  lie,  sir, — a  base  lia !  invented,  as  I  told  you  bafova^ 
bj  tbat  riUain  Sawell,  in  order  to  injuro  me.  But  1 11  have  my 
revaDge.  Gire  me  the  note,  sir, —  1  '11  kill  him — I  '11  take  the 
law  of  him.  1 — I — I'll  knock  bis  biains  oot  with  his  own 
gooae  r* 

The  Liuirhtcr,  which  the  wicked  Helen  could  no  lonj^cr  repress, 
began  to  awaken  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  her  mother,  that  the 
note  was  some  trick  of  hers  ;  and,  suddenly  snatching  the  dingy 
epistle  from  her  son's  hand,  she  flung  it  behind  ilie  fire,  assuring 
the  angry  tailor  that  it  was  all  a  joke — a  trick  which  one  of  his 
sisters  had  played  npon  Mr.  Backstay. 

It  was  not  until  Ben  had  tried  on  the  new  suit,  and  submitted 
every  part  of  it  to  the  most  rigid  examination,  that  ha  could 
conirince  himself  that  all  was  right  The  coat,  fortunately  for  him 
and  the  tailor,  was  an  excellent  fit,  which  instantly  restored  Ben 
to  bis  former  good-nature.  He  shook  hands  with  the  tailor,  and 
laughingly  apologized  for  his  late  riolence,  which  he  hoped  that 
Mr.  Balls  would  forget  in  a  draught  of  home-brewed  ale.  These 
girls,'*  he  continued,  will  have  their  joke ;  they  wonH  let  a 
follow  alone,  and  because  he  is  a  sailor,  they  consider  him  fiur 
game." 

Mr.  Balls  accepted  the  promised  peace-offering,  and  after 
drinking  a  good  health  to  Mr.  Ben  and  the  ladies,  bowed  and 

smirked  himself  out. 

"Oh,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Helen,  the  moment  the  tailor  was 
beyond  hearing,  "why  did  you  betray  me,  and  prevent  those 
tailors  from  coming  to  the  scratch  ?  What  capital  fuu  it  would 
have  been  !" 

"  Helen,  Helen  !  when  will  you  leave  off  these  foolish  practical 
jokes  ?  You  might  have  been  the  cause  of  those  meu  killing  each 
other." 

^  The  geese said  Helen.  "  It  would  have  ended  in  a  harm- 
less hiss  or  two.** 

The  day  of  the  ball  at  ftngth  arrived,  and  after  spending  a 
foil  hour  in  the  adoniment  of  his  outer  man,  Ben  Backstay 

mounted  Helen's  pony,  and  galloped  off  gaily  to  the  town  of 

B  ■       .   He  was  receired  with  much  kindness  by  Mrs.  G  

and  her  daughters,  who,  with  the  fair  Margaret,  were  more  flat- 
tering than  usual  in  their  attentions.  Ben,  who  considered  him- 
self perfectly  irresistible,  concluded  that  they  were  all  in  love 
with  him  ;  and,  for  fear  of  raising  hopes  which  he  could  not 
realize  (for  he  well  knew  that,  however  charming  each  in  her 
own  person  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  marry  them  all)  he 
conscientiously  confined  all  his  flirtations  to  Miss  Margaret. 
'  During  the  evening,  he  took  various  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  passion  to  the  young  lady;  and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  entreat 
her  to  bestow  upon  him  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  dark  hair,  which 
he  assured  her,  would  be  kept  by  him  as  a  sacred  relic  when  he 
should  be  for  away  at  sea. 

After  a  little  reasonid>le  opposition,  Margaret  O^—  eooaented 
to  grant  his  request    But  fearing,  she  said,  the  indignation  of 
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her  aunt  snd  coarios,  riMmld  her  indiscretion  come  to  tMr  em^ 
she  begged  him  to  irait  under  the  shade  of  the  staircase,  when 
left  the  ball-room  to  retara  home;  and  she  would  fling  the  oofelB^ 

lock  over  the  banisters,  enclosed  in  a  small  packet. 

Ben  was  in  raptures,  and  promised  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
After  the  festivities  of  the  evening  had  been  brought  to  a  close, 
our  love -inspired  sailor  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot,  his  heart 
beating  high  with  excitement,  and  hoping  that  this  stolen  inter- 
view would  end  in  the  happy  termination  of  his  suit. 

lie  waited  for  a  few  minutes  in  breathless  suspense,  when  a 
light  step  sounded  on  the  stair,  and  the  soft  voice  of  Margaret 
G  gently  pronounced  his  name.  Ben  sprang  forward,  and 
eani^t  »  moaieiituj  glance  of  the  white  gmieBts  of  his  beloyed, 
and  tiie  nest  mlant»  a  enuJl  sealed  parcel  was  canght  m  hki  onfr- 
atretched  eager  hand. 

^  Don^  open  it,  hefiwa  yoniaach  home/*  wUepeied  the  aiaiiABn» 
and  disappeared. 

Ben  retired  in  a  sort  of  draanijr  ecatasjTy  and,  moonting  his 
horse,  took  the  road  that  led  hoMaward. 

The  distance  was  twelre  miles — twelve  long  miles,  otot  roogfa, 
cross-country  roads ;  but  twelve,  or  twenty,  would  have  been  all 
one  to  him,  he  never  marked  the  distance,  and  the  horse,  if  it  had 
been  mischievously  inclined,  might  have  led  him  a  dance  over 
moor  and  moss,  like  another  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  he  would  never 
have  heeded  its  frolics,  so  completely  was  his  mind  absorbed  in 
rapturous  visions  of  future  bliss — love  in  a  cottage  with  Margaret 

G  ,  or  the  said  young  lady,  reigning  queen  on  board  a  fine 

East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  himself.  The  most  improbable 
things  became  possible  to  Ben,  in  that  hour  of  love  and  romance. 

But  oar  Bailor's  night-dreams,  like  the  daj-dreama  of  the  jhhx 
adventurer  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainment^  were  doomed  to 
experience  a  atrange  disappointment. 

On  aniTing  at  home,  he  Ibnnd  his  two  yonngeat  natera  aitliag 
np  for  him :  but  before  answering  tlmir  eager  inquiries  abont  the 
hall*  ha  took  the  packet  fiom  his  boaoa^  and  hurried  to  the 
candle. 

"  A  treasure,  girls !    A  look  of  Margaret  G  's  beautiful  hair," 

Indeed ! "  cried  both  the  girls  in  a  breath.  Did  she  actually 
give  you  a  lock  of  her  hair  ?   You  are  jokiagy  Ben ;  we  will  not 

believe  it." 

"  Then  here  it  is,''  said  the  amorous  sailor,  pressing  the  little 
packet  to  his  lips,  before  he  tore  open  the  envelope.  If  yon 
doubt  the  truth,  come  and  look  for  yourselves." 

Reader,  imagine  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of  our  lover,  when  his 
eye  rested — not  upon  a  rich,  silky  lock  of  his  beloved's  jet-black 
hair,  but  upon  a  white,  grizzled,  straight,  wiry  buncli,  cut  from 
the  frosty  pow  of  her  f^reat  grand$mMker^  w9io  had  reached  the 
aooaattic  aga  of  one  hondrnd  and  ml  xeaa.  Ban  awoae— tka 
girls  langhM  themaelrea  ill,  and  hia  lora-Jit  for  the  ftir  Margawt 
was  caved  fiom  that 'hoar* 
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BsvoRB  tiie  Anettean  RerolutioDy  sltrery  esttended  througboat 
the  United  Stales.  In  New  £n|lt!nd  H  was  on  a  very  finrited  scale. 
There  were  htfoaehold  ttem  m  Boston^  who  drore  the  coachet, 
cooked  the  dinners,  and  shared  ^e  laxnries  of  rich  houses ;  and  a 
few  IK  ere  distnbnteid  among  tiie  most  weahhy  of  the  rural  popnla- 
tion.  They  WtffH  not  numerous  enough  to  make  the  condition  a 
great  evil  or  embarrassment,  but  quite  enough  to  show  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  demonstration  cf  the  truth,  on  which  our  decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  based,  that  "  all  men  are  bom  equal," 
and  have  "  an  inalienable  rigbt  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.'* 

The  slaves  in  Massachusetts  were  treated  with  almost  pa- 
rental kindness,  llicy  were  incorporated  into  the  family,  and 
each  puritan  household  being  a  sort  of  religious  structure,  the 
relative  duties  of  master  and  servant  were  clearly  defined.  No 
doubt  the  severest  and  longest  task  fell  to  the  slave,  but  in  the 
household  of  the  farmer  or  artisan,  the  master  and  the  mistress 
shared  it,  and  when  it  was  finished,  the  white  and  the  hlach,  like 
the  feudal  chief  and  his  honsehold  serrant,  sat  down  to  the  same 
table,  and  shared  the  same  Tiands.  No  donbt  there  were  hard 
masters  and  cruel  mistresses,  and  so  there  are  cruel  fathers  and 
exacting  mothers:  untesOrained  power  is  not  a  fit  hnman  trust. 
We  know  an  old  man,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  when  strict  domestic 
discipline  was  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child**  was  written  on  the  lintel,  was  in  the  unvarying  habit,  **  after 
prayers"  on  a  Monday  morning,  of  setting  his  children,  boys  and 
girls,  nine  in  number,  in  a  row,  and  beginning  with  the  eldest,  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  he  inflicted  an  hebdomadal  prospective  chastise- 
ment down  the  whole  line,  io  the  little  urchin  of  three  years.  And 
the  tradition  goes,  that  tne  possible  transgressions  of  the  week 
were  never  underrated — that  these  were  supererogatory  stripes  for 
possible  sins,  or  chance  misdemeanors! 

But  this  was  a  picturesque  exception  from  the  prevailing  mild- 
ness of  the  parental  government,  and  so  were  the  cruelties  exercised 
Upon  her  sIstcs  by  a  certain  Madame  A^— ,  who  lived  in  Sheffield, 
a  horder-town  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  ezcq>tiond 
fiom  the  general  course  of  patnarchal  goremment.  This  Madame 
A—  bdonged  to  the  prorincial  gentry,  and  did  not  live  long 
enough  for  the  democratic  wave  to  rise  to  her  high-water  mark. 
Her  husband,  as  was,  and  is,  not  uucommoo  in  New  England, 
combined  the  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  magistrate,  and  honour- 
ably discharged  both.  He  won  laurels  in  the  FWmch  war,''  (the 
war  waged  in  the  Northern  British  provinces),  and  wore  them 
meekly.  The  plan  of  Providence  to  prevent  monstrous  discrepan- 
cies, by  mating  the  tall  with  the  short,  the  fat  with  tlie  lean,  the 

sour  with  the  sweet,  &c.,  was  illustrated  by  General  A  

and  his  help-meet.   He  was  the  gentlest,  most  benign  of  men ; 
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fihe,  a  shrew  un tameable.  He  wu  an  *  Allwortby/  or  *my  Uncle 
Toby/  He  bad  pity,  tolerance,  and  forgiveness  for  every  buman 
error.  Tliere  was  no  sucb  word  as  error  in  Madame  A— 's  vocab- 
ulary.   Every  departure  from  her  rule  of  rectitude  was  cnminal. 

She  was  the  type  of  punishment.  Her  justice  was  without  scales 
as  well  as  blind,  so  that  she  never  weighed  ignorance  against  error, 
nor  temptation  against  sin.  He  was  the  kindest  of  masters  to  his 
slaves;  she,  the  most  despotic  of  mistresses.  Happily  for  the  ser- 
vile household,  those  were  the  days  of  the  fixed  supremacy  of  man. 
No  question  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  had  impaired  woman's 
contentment,  or  provoked  man's  fear  or  ridicule.  The  current  of 
his  authority  had  run  undisturbed  since  first  the  river  Pison  flowed 
out  of  Eden.  No  woman's  rights'  conventions"  had  dared  to 
doubt  tbe  primitiYe  law  and  curse,  **tby  desire  sball  be  to  tbv 
bufiband,  and  he  akaU  rvle  over  thee  .***  so  that,  as  we  intimatea, 

tbe  servants  of  Madame  A  ^  sufieripg  under  ber  despotism,  bad 

always  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Whatever  petty 
tyrannies  the  magnanimous  General  might  quietly  submit  to  in  bis 
own  person,  be  never  acquiesced  in  oppression  of  his  people. 
Among  them  was  a  remarkable  woman  of  unmixed  African  race. 
Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Freeman,  transmuted  to  "Betty,''  and 
afterwards  contracted  by  lisping  lips  from  Mammy  Bet,  to  Mum- 
Bett,  bv  whicli  name  she  was  best  known. 

It  has  since  been  luminously  translated  in  a  French  notice,  into 
Chut  Buhet. 

This  woman,*  who  was  said  by  a  competent  judge  to  havt-  "  no 
superiors  and  few  equals,"  was  the  property,  "  the  chattel "  of 

General  A  .    She  had  a  sister  in  servitude  with  her,  a  sickly 

timid  creature,  over  whom  she  watched  as  the  lioness  does  over 
her  cubs.  On  one  occasion,  when  Madame  A—  was  making  the 
patrol  of  her  kitchen,  she  discovered  a  wbeaten  cake,  made  by 
tizzy  the  sistor,  for  herself,  from  the  scrapings  of  Uie  great  oaken 
bowl  in  which  the  family  bateh  had  been  kneaded.  Enraged  at 
the  tbief,^  as  she  branded  her,  she  Aized  a  large  iron  sherd  red 
hot  from  clearing  the  oven,  and  raised  it  over  the  terrified  giiL 
Bet  interposed  her  brawny  arm,  and  took  the  blow.  It  cut  quite 
across  the  arm  to  tbe  bone,  but,"  she  would  say  af\erwar(k  in 
concluding  tbe  story  of  the  frightful  scar  she  carried  to  her  grave. 

Madam  never  again  laid  her  hand  on  Lizzy.  I  bad  a  bad  arm 
all  winter,  but  Madam  had  the  worst  of  it.  I  never  covered  the 
wound,  and  when  people  said  to  me,  before  Madam, — *  Why, 
Betty!  what  ails  your  arm?'  I  only  answered — *ask  missis  I'* 
Which  was  the  slave  and  which  was  the  real  mistress  ? 

*  Our  readers  may  have  seen  some  account  of  thii  woman  liy  Miss  Ifarti* 
neau,  I  believe,  in  her  "Society  in  America;"  but  as  that  account  was  but 
partial,  and  by  a  stranger,  I  have  thought  tliat  one  more  extended,  without 
exaggeration  or  colouring,  in  every  {>articular  true,  might  be  acceptable  at  a 
time  when  "  Unde  Tom^  Cabin**  lus  excited  curiomty  as  to  the  individual 
character  of  t!ie  African  race.  It  was  said,  perhaps  truly,  by  that  distinguished 
man,  Charles  Follen.  that  if  you  couUi  establish  the  equality  of  the  slave  with 
the  master  in  a  tingle  instance,  you  had  answered  the  argument  for  slavery 
luniahed  by  the  inferiority  of  tbe  Afriean  noe. 
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She  bad  another  characteristie  stoiy  of  the  days  of  her  serrhade ; 
aod  she  xetained  so  vivid  an  impression  of  its  circumstances,  thai 
when  she  related  them  in  her  old  age,  the  blood  of  her  heavera 
would  cnidle  in  their  veins. 

**  It  was  in  May,"  she  would  say,  "just  at  the  time  of  the  apple 
blossoms;  1  was  wetting  the  bleaching  linen,  when  a  smallish  girl 
came  in  to  the  gate,  and  up  the  lane,  and  straight  to  me,  and  said, 
without  raising  her  eyes,  *  where  is  your  master  ?    T  must  speak 
with  him.'    1  told  her  that  my  master  was  absent,  that  he  would 
come  home  before  night.    *Then  I  must  slay,'  she  said,  *  for  I 
must  speak  with  him.'    I  set  down  my  watering  pot,  and  told  her 
to  come  with  me  into  the  house.    I  saw  it  was  no  common  case. 
Gals  in  trouble  were  often  coming  to  master."  (*  Girls  in  trouble,' 
ia  a  definite  mstic  phrase,  indicating  but  one  speeies  of  trouble). 
^  But,"  she  conUnued,  "  I  never  saw  one  look  Uke  this.  The  blood 
seemed  to  have  stopped  in  her  reins;  her  face  and  neck  were  all 
in  blotches  of  red  and  white.   She  had  bitten  her  lip  through ; 
her  voice  was  hoarse  and  husky,  and  her  eyelids  seemed  to  settle 
down  as  if  she  could  never  raise  them  again.    I  showed  her  into 
a  bedroom  next  the  kitchen,  and  shut  the  door,  hoping  Madam 
would  not  mistnist  it,  for  she  never  overlooked  anybody's  wrong- 
doing but  her  own,  and  she  had  a  particular  hatred  of  gals  that  had 
met  with  a  misfortin  ;  she  could  not  abide  them.  She  saw  me  bring 
the  gal  in — it  was  just  her  luck — she  always  saw  every tliinir.  I 
heard  her  coming  and  I  threw  open  the  bedroom  door;  for  j^eeing 
I  could  no  way  hide  the  poor  child — she  was  not  over  fifteen — I 
determined  to  stand  by  her.  When  Madam  had  got  half  across  the 
kitchen,  in  full  sight  of  the  child,  she  turned  to  me,  and  her  eyes 
flashing  like  a  cat's  in  the  dark,  she  asked  nic,  *  what  tliat  baggage 
wanted  ?'    *  To  speak  to  master.'    *  What  does  she  want  to  say  to 
your  master  ?'  *  1  don 't  know,  ma'am.'  *  I  know,'  she  said — and 
there  was  no  foul  thing  she  didn't  call  the  child;  and  when  she 
had  got  to  the  end  of  her  bad  words,  she  ordered  her  to  walk  out 
of  the  house.  Then  the  gal*raised  her  eyes  for  the  first  time;  she 
had  not  seemed  to  hear  a  word  before.    She  did  not  speak — she 
did  not  sigh — ^nor  sob — nor  groan — but  a  sharp  sound  seemed  to 
come  right  out  of  her  heart ;  it  was  heart-breaking  to  hear  it. 

'  Sit  still,  child,'  I  said.  At  that  Madam's  temper  rose  like  a 
thunder-storm.  She  said  the  house  was  hers,  and  again  ordered 
the  gal  out  of  it.  *Sit  still,  child,'  says  I  again.  *She  shall  go,' 
says  madam.  *  No,  missis,  she  slian't,'  says  T.  *  If  the  gal  has  a 
complaint  to  make,  she  has  a  rij^ht  to  see  the  judge;  that's  law- 
ful, and  stands  to  reason  beside.'  Madam  knew  when  I  set  my 
foot  down,  I  kept  it  down;  so  alter  blazing  out,  she  walked 
away." 

One  should  have  known  this  remarkable  woman,  thv  native  ma- 
jesty of  her  deportment,  the  intelligence  of  her  indomila))le,  irre- 
sistible will,  to  understand  the  calmness  of  the  stranger-girl  under 
her  protection,  and  her  sure  victory  over  her  hurricane  of  a  mis- 
tress. 

When  dinner-time  came^"  she  continued,  **  I  offered  the  child 
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a  ftrt  of  mine  ;  I  had  no  right  to  take  madam's  food  and  give  it 
to  her,  and  I  did  n't ;  but,  poor  little  creature,  she  could  no  more 
eat  than  if  she  were  a  dead  corpse;  she  tried  wlien  I  begged  her, 
but  she  conld  not.  Master  came  home  at  evening."  (It  might 
have  been  noticed  of  Mum-Bett,  that,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  when 
referring  to  the  days  of  her  servitude,  she  spoke  of  General  A — 
as  "my  master,"  and  tenderly,  "  my  old  master!**  but  always  of 
her  mistress  as  "  Madam.")  "  I  got  speech  of  master  as  he  was 
getting  off  hia  hone.  I  told  lum  that  then  waa  a  poor  afflicted 
gal— a  chlldy  ooe  w^t  call  hai^-had  been  waitiag  all  day  to  speak 
to  him.  He  bid  m  bring  her  is,  afttr  ■uppor «  I  lamw  Madaaa 
would  berate  her  to  muter,  but  thai  did  not  signify  wiUi  hm^ 
When  be  seat  word  he  was  ready,  1  took  a  lighted  oiMle  ia  eadh 
hsad,  sad  told  the  child  to  IbUow  me.  Sho  did  not  ioeai  fingh^ 
ened ;  she  was  just  as  she  was  in  the  morning,  'os|>t  that  tha  led 
blotches  had  gone,  and  she  was  all  one  dreadful  waxy  white. 

We  went  to  the  study.  Master  was  sitting  in  his  high-backed 
chair,  before  his  desk.  Master  could  not  scare  her,  he  looked  so 
pitiful.  I  sets  down  the  caudles,  walked  back  to  the  wall,  and 
stood  there ;  1  knew  master  had  no  objections, — master  and  1  un- 
derstood one  another.  '  Come  hither,'  says  master.  The  gal 
walked  up  to  the  desk.  *  What  is  your  name?' — '  Tarn  or  Gra- 
ham.'— *  Take  off  your  bonnet,  Tamor.'  She  took  it  off.  Her 
hair  was  brown — a  pretty  brown,  and  curly,  but  all  a  tangle. 
Master  looked  at  her."  When  Mum-Bett  got  to  the  point  of  her 
story,  (every  word,  as  she  oilen  repeated  it,  is  ^  cut  in''  my 
memory),  the  tears  started  from  her  eyes,  and  qnietljjr  wiped 
them  away  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  Sha  was  not  giren  to 
tears.  They  were  not  hor  demonatiation.  ^  If  erer  there  was  a 
pitiful  look,**  she  continoed,  it  was  that  look  of  master^s.  I  can 
see  it  yet.  *  Now  hold  up  your  hand,  Tamor,'  he  said, '  and  swear 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  w  hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God!'  She  did.  'Sit  down  now,  child,' he  said,  and 
drew  a  chair  himself.  She  kind  of  lall  into  the  chair,  and  clasped 
her  hands  tight  together." 

We  cannot,  and  it  is  not  needful  for  our  purpose  tliat  we  should, 
go  into  the  })articular8  of  the  wretehed  girl's  story.  It  was  steeped 
in  honors ;  in  houiely  rnstic  life,  a  repetition  of  the  crime  of  the 
Cenci  tragedy.  The  girl  had  knit  ber  soul  to  her  task,  and  she 
went  unfalteringly  through  it. 

*'  Once,"  said  Mum-Bett,  "  my  master  stopped  her,  and  said, 
'  Do  yuu  know,  child,  that  if  your  father  is  committed,  and  con- 
victed, on  your  oath,  be  must  die  for  the  crime  V  *  Yes,  sir,  I 
know  it !"  *  You  say  he  has  pursued  you  again  and  again ;  why 
did  you  not  complain  before  ?*  *  I  escaped,  sir, — ^and  for  my  mcK 
therms  sake^and  my  little  broiher*s<— poor  boy  !*  and  then  she 
burst  out  like  a  child,  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  wrung  her  hands.^ 

After  the  examination.  General  A  gave  the  girl  into  Mum- 

Bett's  hands,  with  orders  that  every  thing  should  be  done  for  her 
security  and  comfort.  The  father  was  apprehended — his  child 
was  confronted  with  him.    ^'Ue  was  an  awful^looking  man,^ 
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Mnm-Bett  said,  ''He  had  short  grej  hair,  but  not  close  cropped, 
aad  when  I  led  Tamor  in,  it  rose,  and  every  hair  stood  stiff  and 
upright  on  his  head.  .  I've  aeea  awlul  si^U  in  my  da)r»  but  B0-» 
thing  near  to  that." 

Much  corroborative  testimony  was  obtained.  There  was  then  do 

court  for  capital  trials  in  Berksliire,  the  county  of  General  A  's 

residence.  The  culprit  was  transferred  to  Hampshire  to  be  tried. 
While  Tamor  remained  at  the  General's  she  received  a  message, 
requesting  her  to  come  to  a  sequestered  lane  at  twilight,  to  meet 
ber  modier.  Kolbing  suspectiiig,  she  went,  and  was  seized  and 
canied  off,  by  two  men,  agents  of  bar  fotber,  wbo  bopod  to  eso^M 

iabdncdng  tbo  witness,  A  posse  of  militia  was  called  outy  and 
» was  fiMmd  in  daranee»  in  a  bnt  in  tbe  depCb  of  a  wood  Tbe 
Miber  and  ebild  did  meet  once,  and  bnt  once.  They  looked  iktkt 
mam  around  each  other,  Tbe  mo^ber  sbiieked — the  girl  was 
silent— liTidy  and  wben  tbey  wen  parted,  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  father  was  eondeinned.  Tbe  daughter,  at  ber  earnest  in- 
stance, was  sent  off  to  a  distsnt  pvortnce  wben  it  was  nnderstood 
she  died  not  lonj^  after. 

Mum-Bett*s  character  was  composed  of  few  but  strong  ele- 
ments. Action  was  tlie  law  of  her  nature,  and  conscious  of  supe- 
riority to  all  around  her,  she  felt  servitude  intolerable.  It  was  not 
the  work — work  was  play  to  her.  Her  ])Ower  of  execution  was 
marvellous.  Nor  was  it  awe  of  her  kind  master,  or  fear  of  her  des- 
potic mistress,  but  it  was  the  galling  of  the  harness,  the  irresisti- 
ble longing  for  liberty.  I  have  heard  her  say,  with  an  emphatic 
shake  of  the  head  peculiar  to  her :  Any  time,  any  time  while  I 
was  a  slare,  if  one  minute's  freedom  bad  been  offisred  to  me,  and  I 
bad  been  told  I  mnst  die  at  tbe  end  of  tbat  minnte,  I  would  bave 
taken  it—just  to  stand  one  annnte  on  God^s  mirth  a  free  woman-^ 
I  wodd.^ 

It  was  soon  after  tbe  close  of  tbe  rerolutionary  war^  tbat  sbe 

chanced  at  tbe  village  meeting  bouse,''  in  Sbeffield^  to  hear  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence  read.  She  went  the  next  day  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgewick^  tben  in  the  beginning  of 
bis  honourable  political  and  legal  career.  Sir,"  said  sbe,  I 
heard  that  pa])er  read  yesterday,  that  says,  "  all  men  are  bom 
equal,  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  freedom.  I  am  not  a 
dunil)  critter  ;  \voi\\  the  law  give  me  my  freedom  I  can  ima- 
gine her  nprij^ht  form,  as  slie  stood  dilating  with  her  fresh  hope 
based  un  tlie  declaration  of  an  intrinsic,  inalienable  right.  Such  a 
resolve  as  hers  is  like  (Jod's  messengers — wind,  snow,  and  hail — 
irresistible. 

Her  application  was  made  to  one  who  had  generosity  as  well  as 
intelligence  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Sedge  wick  immediately  instituted  a 
suit  in  bebalf  of  tbe  extraordinary  plaintiff;  a  decree  was  obtained 
in  ber  favour.  It  was  tbe  first  practicsl  construction  in  Massa* 
ebusetts  of  tbe  declaration  wbicb  bad  been  to  tbe  black  race  a  con- 
stitutional abstmdiony  and  on  tbis  decision  was  based  tbe  free* 
dom  of  the  few  slaves  remaining  in  Massacbusetts. 

Muin-Bett  immediately  transferred  berself  to  llie  senrioe  of  bar 
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cliampion,  if  sen'ice  that  could  be  called,  which  was  quite  as  much 
rule  as  service.  She  was  in  truth  a  sort  of  nurse — gouvernante  in. 
his  house — an  anomalous  office  in  our  land. 

The  children  under  her  government  regarded  it,  as  the  Jews  did 
theirs,  as  a  theocracy ;  and  if  a  divine  right  were  founded  upon 
SQch  ability  and  fidelity  as  hers,  there  would  be  no  revolutions. 
Wider  abuses  make  xebels.   Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
was  some  resistance  to  the  administration  of  the  newly  organised 
State  GoTomment  in  Massachnsetts.  Instead  of  the  exemption 
from  taxation  which  the  ignorant  had  expected,  a  heavy  imposition 
was  necessarily  laid  upon  them,  and  instead  of  the  licence  they 
had  hoped  from  liberty,  they  found  themselves  fenced  in  by  legsJ 
restraints.    The  Jack  Cades  banded  together;  dishonest  men 
misled  honest  ones ;  the  government  was  embarrassed  ;  the  courts 
were  interrupted  ;  and  disorder  prevailed  throughout  the  western 
counties.    A  man  named  Shay  was  the  leader  ;  the  rising  has  been 
dignified  as  Shay's  war.    There  were  some  skirmishing,  and  one 
or  two  encounters  called  battles ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wounds  and  three  or  four  deaths,  it  was  a  bloodless  contest — chiefly 
mischievous  for  the  fright  it  gave  the  women,  and  the  licensed 
forays  of  the  dishonest  and  idle,  who  joined  the  insurgents.  Those 
who  had  fancied  that  equality  of  riglits  and  privileges  would  make 
equality  of  condition  \  that  the  mountains  and  mole-hills  of  gentle 
descent,  education,  and  fortune  would  all  sink  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic,  to  one  level,  were  grievously  disappointed ;  and 
the  old  war  was  waged  that  began  with  the  revolt  in  Heaven^  and 
has  been  continued  down  to  our  day  of  socialism.  The  gentlemen 
were  called  the   ruffled  shirts  ;**  they  were  made  prisoners  where- 
ever  the  insurgents  could  lay  hands  upon  them ;  their  houses 
were  invaded,  and  their  moveable  property  unceremoniously  seised 
by  those  whose  might  made  their  right. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  ab- 
sent from  his  home  on  duty,  at  Boston.  His  family  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  place  free  from  danger  or  annoyance  ;  all  his  fiimily, 
with  the  exception  of  the  servants,  and  one  young  invalid  child, 
Mura-Bett's  pet.  Leave  her  castle  she  would  not,  and  her  particu- 
lar treasure  she  felt  able  to  defend.  She  adopted  a  rather  femi- 
nine mode  of  defence.  She  drew  her  bars  and  bolts,  hun;^  over 
the  kitchen  fire  a  large  kettle  of  beer,  and  sounded  her  trump  of 
defiance,  the  declaration  that  she  would  scald  to  death  the  first 
invader. 

The  insurgents  knew  she  would  keep  her  word>  and  on  that  oc- 
casion they  preserved  their  distance. 

The  fear  of  personal  molestation  having  subsided,  the  family  re- 
turned to  their  home.  They  were  not,  however,  secure  from  leviti 
by  the  honest  insurgents,  and  thefts  by  the  dishonest.  For  them 
all,  Mum-Bett  had  an  aristocratic  contempt.  She  did  not  recog- 
nise their  new-made  honour,'**  Imt  accoutered  and  decked  as  they 
were  in  epaulets  and  iv}^  boughs,  they  were,  to  her,  Nick  fiot« 
tom  the  weaver,  Robin  Starveling  the  tailor,  Tom  Snout  the 
tinker/*  &c. 
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The  captain  of  a  company,  with  two  or  three  subalterns,  came 
to  Mr.  St'dgwick's  with  the  intent  to  capture  Jenny  Gray,  a  beau- 
tifnl  young  mare,  esteemed  too  spirited  for  an^  hand  but  the  mas» 
ier  of  tbe  family,  and  gentle  as  a  dog  in  his  hand,**  Mum^Belt 
would  say.  So  a  cowardly  aerring  man  obeyed  the  order  to  bring 
Jenny  Gray  from  the  stable,  and  saddle  and  bridle  her.  MaoH- 
Bett  stood  at  the  open  hoa8e<>door,  keenly  observing  the  procedore. 
The  captain,  with  much  difficulty,  for  the  animal  was  snorting 
and  restt?e,  mounted ;  but  wliclher  from  an  instinct  of  repulsion, 
or  from  some  magnetic  sign  from  Mum-Bett  (I  suspect  the  latter), 
she  reared  and  plunged,  and  threw  her  unskilled  rider  on  the  turf 
behind  her.  A&^ain  the  Captain  mounted,  and  again  was  thrown; 
the  third  time  he  essayed  with  like  ckfaiilt,  then  having  got  some 
hard  bruises,  he  stood  off,  and  hesitated.  While  he  did  so, 
Mum-Bett  started  out,  unbuckled  the  saddle,  threw  it  one  side, 
and  leading  Jenny  Gray  to  a  gate  that  opened  into  a  wide  field 
skirting  a  wooded,  unlenced,  u})land,  she  slipped  off  the  bridle, 
clapped  Jenny  on  the  side,  and  whistled  her  off,  and  off  she  wen^ 
careering  beyond  the  hope  of  Captain  Smith,  the  joiner. 

Alas !  Jenny  Gray  was  not  always  so  fortunate  !  One  dark  night 
she  disappeared  from  the  atable^and  the  last  that  was  seen  of  her, 
she  was  galloping  away  into  the  State  of  New  York,  bearing  one 
of  the  ShaT  leaden  from  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  party  of  marauders  were  making 
their  domiciliary  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  few  gentry  in  the  village^ 
they  entered  Mr.  Sedgwick's^  and  demanded  the  key  of  the  cellar. 
Id  those  days,  the  distance  now  traTeraed  in  a  few  hours  was  a 
week's  journey.  The  supplies  of  to-morrow,  now  sent  from  New 
York  on  the  order  of  to-day,  were  then  laid  in  semi-annually,  and 
Mr.  S/s  cellar  was  funiished  for  six  months'  unstinted  hospitality. 
Mum-Bett  led  the  party,  embodying  the  dignity  of  the  faniil}'  in 
her  own  commanding  manner.  She  adroitly  directed  their  atten- 
tion fust  to  a  store  of  bottled  brown  stout.  One  of  the  men  knock- 
ing off  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  took  a  draught,  and  pithily  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  tlie  '  bitter  stuff.'  '  How  should  you  like  what 
gentlemen  like?'  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  derision  bitterer  than  the 
brown  stout.  *  Is  there  nothing  better  here  ? '  they  asked.  *  Gentle- 
men  want  nothing  better/  she  answered  with  contempt,  and  they, 
partly  disappointed,  but  more  crestlallen,  turned  back  and  left 
uutasted,  liquor  which  they  would  ha^e  been  as  ready  as  Caliban 
to  swear  was  ^not  earthly,'  was  'celestial  liquor.'  She  managed 
her  defensive  warfare  to  the  end  with  equal  adroitness^  She  had 
secreted  the  watches  and  few  trinkets  of  the  ladies,  and  small 
articles  of  plate,  in  a  large  oaken  chest  containing  her  own  ward- 
robe ;  no  contemptible  store  either.  Bett  had  a  regal  love  of  the 
solid  and  the  splendid  wear,  and  to  the  last  of  her  long  life  went 
on  accumulating  chintzes  and  silks. 

When,  after  tramping  through  the  house,  they  came  to  Bett's 
locked  chest  and  demanded  the  key,  she  lifted  up  her  hands^  and 
laughed  in  scorn. 

**Ah!  Sam  Cooper,"  she  said^  ''you  and  your  fellows  are  no 
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Mlnrtfuuil  thongbtyos.  Yon  cell  ne  'wtnch'  mid  'iiigg«r»* 
and  Toa  m  not  abore  rummaging  my  diest  You  will  ha?e  to 
Inmu  it  open  to  do  it ! "  Sam  Cooper»  a  qnoodam  broom-pedkr 
(to  wiMn  Bett  had  pointed  out,  in  tbeir  progress,  bis  worthless, 
brooms  rotting  in  tbe  cellar)  was  the  leader  of  the  party.  He 
turned/'  she  said,  "  and  slunk  away  like  a  whipped  cur  as  he  was ! 

We  have  marked  a  few  striking  points  along  the  course  of  her 
life,  but  its  whole  course  was  like  a  noble  hver,  that  makes  rich 
and  glad  the  dwellers  on  its  borders. 

She  was  a  guardian  to  the  chiMhood,  a  friend  to  tbe  maturity,  a 
staif  to  the  old  age  of  those  she  served.  More  than  once,  by  a 
courageous  assumption  of  responsibility,  by  resisting  the  absurd 
medical  usages  ot  the  time,  in  denying  cold  water  and  fresh  air  to 
burning  fevers,  she  saved  precious  lives. 

The  tine  cane  for  kaTing  even  the  abndoir  of  serriee,  and  ahe 
letbcd  to  a  fieehold  of  her  own,  which  she  had  purchased  with  her 
si^tngs.  TbMe  had  heen  father  freely  used  by  her  only  child,  and 
her  grandchildreny  who,  like  noet  of  their  race,  were  addicted  to 
fostive  joys. 

In  the  last  act  of  the  drana  of  Ufo,  when  conscience  npbeaves 
the  barren  or  the  bloated  past,  and  poor  honanity  qnaila,  she 

met  death,  not  as  tbe  dreaded  tyrant,  but  aa  the  angel-mes- 
senger of  God.    Some  of  tbe  "  orthodox"  pions  felt  a  technical 

yet  sincere  concern  for  her.  Even  her  worth  required  the  passport 
of  "  Church  Membership."  The  clergyman  of  the  village  A'isited 
her  with  the  rigors  of  the  old  creed,  and  presentinfr  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  said, "  Are  you  not  afraid  to  meet  your  God  "  No,  Sir,*** 
she  replied,  calmly  and  emphatically — No,  Sir.  I  have  tried  to 
do  my  duty,  and  I  am  noi  afeard  !**  She  had  passed  from  the 
slavery  of  spiritual  conventionalism  iuto  the  liberty  of  llie  children 
of  God. 

She  lies  now  in  the  village  burial  ground,  in  the  nidst  of  those 
she  loved  and  blessed;  of  £ose  who  loTcd  and  honoured  her.  The 
first  ray  of  the  sun,  that  as  it  rose  over  tbe  beautiful  hills  of  Beifc* 
shire,  was  welcemed  by  her  vigilant  ejre,  now  greets  her  grave;  ite 
last  beam  ftlk  on  the  marble,  inscribed  with  the  fottowing  tnie 
werdss— 

**  EusAwmi  FaxsMAM, 
^nown  bj  the  name  of  MunuBett% 

died  Dec.  aSth,  1829. 
Her  supposed  age  was  85  years. 

She  was  bom  a  slave  and  remained  a  slave  for  nearly  thirty  years.  She  couM 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  yet  in  lier  own  spliere  she  li  id  tio  superior  nor  equal. 
She  neither  wasted  time  nor  property.  She  never  violatt^  a  truth,  nor  iaiJed  U> 
pnform  a  duty.  In  eveiy  lituation  of  doroetlie  trial  she  was  tbe  aMMt 
acient  hdper  aod  the  teodeictt  fritnd.  Good  mother,  ftrewdl  I  ** 
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MISS  BARBARA  BLISS  AND  HER  MISERIES. 

BT  ALFRED  W.  COLB. 

Neter  did  an  author  propose  to  himself  a  harder  task  than  that 
of  describing  the  channs  of  Miss  Barbara  Bliss.  She  was  not  a 
fine  woman,  not  a  prattr  woman,  not  a  wonderful  womany  not  a 
strong-minded  woman.  In  short  one  might  multiply  her  negatives 

ad  infinitum  ;  but  as  in  fippircs  fivo  hnnrlrpd  titnps  nothing  is  still 
nothing,  so  in  the  case  of  Miss  Barbara  Bliss  five  hundred  repeti- 
tions of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  she  did  not  possess  would 
still  leave  the  reader  uninfonned  of  a  sinp;le  one  that  she  did  pos- 
sess. Let  us  try  to  seize  (figuratively  of  course — heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  do  it  literally  I)  on  some  of  Miss  Rarbara\s  actual 
charms.  First  she  was  tall  and  thin  ;  next  her  nose  was  long  and 
thin:  her  eyes  were  smalli  sharp,  and  piercing;  her  mouth  was 
pinched,  her  teeth  were  never  visible,  though  her  dentist  says  she 
liad  some  of  her  own ;  her  chin  was  pointed ;  and  so  was  her  bead, 
np  to  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  which  is  just  about  the  crown  of  the 
perieraninm ;  her  hair  was  light  brown,  and  verjr  rough  and  bristly, 
80  tfaatyon  it  as  she  might,  it  always  looked  as  if  she  had  only  just 
taken  off  her  night-cap  after  a  disturbed  night's  rest — it  was  clear 
that  the  only  moisture  about  it  was  from  the  oil  aforesaid,  and  even 
that  it  seemed  to  swallow  up  and  utterly  absorb,  as  the  great  desert 
of  Zahara  would  sen-e  an  April  shower.  Her  figure  would  illus- 
trate a  parallelogram  better  than  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty.  If  to 
all  this  we  add  the  ordinary  brown  stuff  dress,  made  very  tight,  and 
without  a  particle  of  ornament;  long  hands  that  seemed  to  shoot 
out  like  the  feelers  of  a  lobster,  and  a  skin  of  the  colour  of  parch- 
ment or  old  point  lace  (the  latter  is  the  more  polite  simile),  per- 
haps the  reader  will  have  just  the  faintest  idea  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Barbara  Bliss. 

Miss  Barbara  lived  in  a  house  very  like  herself,  being  tall,  nar- 
row, brown  and  seedy-looking,  and  situate  somewhere  across  the 
Thames,  but  whether  it  was  in  Lambeth  or  SouthwaA,  or  Clapham 
or  Kennington,  or  Brixton,  we  really  do  not  know,  our  acquaintance 
with  all  these  regions  being  limited  to  a  general  birds-eye  view 
of  them  from  a  foor-horse  drag  on  a  Deri>y-day.  She  lived  alone 
too;  unless  a  eat^  and  a  parrot,  a  marmoset  monlcey,  and  an  old 
servant  of  all-work  can  be  considered  to  form  a  family.  How  she 
passed  her  time  w  ho  shall  tell  ?  but  she  stitched  a  great  deal,  though 
what  she  stitched,  or  for  w  hom,  we  cannot  say.  This,  however,  is 
a  lady's  mystery.  Lady  Fanny  Faddle  is  eternally  working  with 
her  needle,  embroidering,  crocheting,  and  even  sewing — and  yet 
Lady  Fanny  has  not  a  morsel  of  her  own  work  in  her  possession, 
nor  can  any  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends  produce  a  specimen 
of  it.  Mrs.  Shillitoe  appears  to  be  for  ever  labouring  under  a 
frightful  accumulation  of  plain  needle-work,  and  the  rapidity  with 
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which  her  pointed  little  hit  of  sted  is  conttADtlj  novioy,  Uie  Imn 
rated  state  of  her  left  fore-finger^  and  her  consumption  of  tewing^ 
and  darning  cotton  are  facts  which  speak  for  themselres.  And. 
yet  Mrs.  Shillitoe  is  a  trifle  slatteraly  :  we  have  detected  a  hole  in. 
her  stocking  and  a  rent  in  her  collar  more  than  once,  while  all  the 
little  Sliillitoes  have  lorn  pinaiores  and  dilapidated  frocks.  What 
hecomes  ol  all  tlic  fruits  of  these  ladies'  industry  ?  Was  there  not 
a  faint  response  from  the  "  Fancy  Fairs,"  and  "  Ladies'  Visitiiif 
Societies,"  or  was  it  only  echo  ? 

Miss  Barhara  Bliss,  in  spite  of  her  happy  name,  was  not  a 
happy  woman.  She  had  two  great  sources  of  grief,  one  imaginary 
(as  tte  think),  and  the  other  real.  The  first  was  thai  she  had  been 
disappointed  in  Ioto,  as  she  informed  the  world — her  young  hearils 
Affections  rudely  crushed  and  so  forth.  Certainly  she  had  kept 
the  secret  of  her  love  well,  for  none  even  of  her  own  family  knew 
anything  about  it,  or  that  the  individual  breathed  or  erer  had 
breathed,  on  whom  Miss  Barbara  had  bestowed  her  heart — except 
a  young  man  at  a  linendraper's  who  would  have  married  her  with 
pleasure,  but  that  he  possessed  the  inconyenient  impediment  of 
being  married  already. 

The  second  source  of  grief  to  Miss  Barbara  Bliss  was  a  nephew. 
He  was  a  source  of  grief  to  nearly  every  one  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  connected  with  him,  and  especially  to  Miss  Barbara, 
who  had  been,  and  still  was,  his  guardian,  and  to  whom  his  extra- 
vagance, his  mad  pranks,  and  his  eternal  scrapes  were  something 
horribly  alarming. 

Charley  Bliss  was  a  particularly  "  fast"  young  man  :so  fast  that 
he  always  got  a-head  of  his  means,  large  as  they  were,  and  in  the 
race  with  that  imaginarv  being  the  constable  (whom  people  are 
said  to  have  outrun,  that  are  aflerwurds  outrun  by  a  Sheiift 
officer)  the  constable  stood  no  chance  at  all,  but  was  mieriiy 
distanced.**  In  his  very  school  days  Charley  became  intimateijr 
acquainted  with  that  distinctive  feature  of  modem  commem 
"  tick."  In  fact  Charley  expressed  his  belief  that  he  had  been 
^^bom  on  tick,"  which  being  mentioned  to  a  Scotch  friend,  the 
latter  suggested  Well,  and  mayhap  the  laddie's  father  never  paid 
the  Accoucheur." 

It  was  in  order  to  correct  this  tendency  to  extravagance,  no 
doubt,  that  Charley  was  sent  into  that  admirable  school  of  eco- 
nomy— the  army,  liis  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  Charley 
was  heir  to  £30,000.  The  27th  Lancers  were  just  the  men  who 
could  appreciate  a  fellow  of  that  sort,  and  Charley  Bliss  became 
highly  popular  in  his  corps.  But  alas  !  for  poor  Miss  Barbara, 
his  aunt  and  guardian  !  what  peace  of  mind  or  body  could  she 
hope  for  while  Charley  was  drawing  bills  on  her  that  she  could  not 
pay,  lending  more  money  to  other  men  than  he  was  allowed  for 
Aimself,  driving  fbur*in*hand,  and  whisking  about  between  Windsor 
and  Richmond,  with  Mademoiselle  "^^etteof  Her  Majasty'a  Tbe^ 
tie,  and  the  Grand  Opera  at  Fans? 

Whenever  the  postman  rapped  at  Miss  Baihara's  door,  die 
always  dieaded  the  well-known  hand  of  her  nephew  widb  Vm 
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Je— d  for  the  immediate  transmission  of  a  hundred  or  two''  bj 
letnmof  post.  Or  as  she  sat  knitling  a  kmp-stand  or  darning  a 
atocking,  she  was  under  constant  apprehension  of  being  startled  bj 
the  arrival  of  Charley's  tandem  with  the  knowing  tiger  and 
wicked-looking  leader,  or  even  of  his  brougham  with  a  distant  and 
indistinct  view  of  something  (or  somebody)  in  a  great  deal  of  lace, 
and  silk,  and  jewellery,  inside,  after  Charley  had  stepped  out ;  for 
Miss  Barbara  really  does  believe  that  he  brought  that  good-for- 
nothing  hussy  (Mademoiselle  Violetlc,  of  &c.]  up  to  her  very  door 
once.** 

One  day  Charley  brought  a  very  different  sort  of  person  than 
Bladcmoiselle  Violette,  not  only  up  to  his  aunt's  door,  but  into  her 
Terj  house,  her  very  room,  ail  among  the  needle-work,  and  the 
caty  and  the  parrot,  and  the  marmoset  monkey.  The  individual 
thua  introduced  to  Misa  Barbara's  abode  was  a  brother  officer  of 
the  S7th  Luicers,  one  Captain  O'Gradjy  whose  country  we  need 
not  menttooy  for  his  name,  as  well  as  his  physiognomy  proclaimed 
it.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow  with  an  euormoua  moustache 
and  a  very  rogmsh  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Allow  me,  my  dear  Aunt,'^  said  Charley  (he  was  always  very 
affectionate),  to  inurodnce  my  excellent  and  valued  friend.  Cap- 
lain  O'Grady.** 

Miss  Barbara  made  a  prim  bend  of  her  head — 0*Grady  made  a 
bow  that  would  have  driven  the  renowned  Simpson  of  Vauxball 
wild  with  envy — it  was  a  perfect  study. 

**  Believe  me — my  dear  madam,  this  is  the  honour  that  I 've  soli- 
cited so  earnestly  and  so  long,  and  till  this  day  without  effect/  he 
aaid,  in  the  most  respectful  of  tones. 

Miss  Barbara  felt  her  frigid  reserve  inclined  to  melt  a  little,  and 
we  verily  believe  she  would  have  even  smiled  had  it  not  been  for 
Craiady'a  enormons  moustache.  The  good  lady  always  connected 
■aaghtinesB  of  some  kind  or  other  with  monstachios.  A  great 
wmj  nnsophisticated  people  (especially  such  as  reside  in  suburban 
diatncts)  do  so.  At  all  events  she  begged  him  to  take  a  seat^ 
and  turned  to  her  nephew  with  an  inauiring  ^ance»  that  meant 

what  have  you  brought  him  here  for  r**  But  Charley  was  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  his  own  right  boot  at  the  moment — ^at  least 
1m  stared  hard  at  it,  and  perh^s  it  was  tight,  for  there  was  a 
spasmodic  twitching  about  the  muscles  of  his  fiice  that  map  have 
been  the  effect  of  pain. 

"  What  a  charming  abode  you  have  here  !"  exclaimed  O'Grady. 
Charley's  right  boot  gave  him  a  sharper  twinge  than  ever. 

It's  a  very  humble  one,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  not  quite  satisfied 
of  her  visitor'^s  sincerity,  in  spite  of  his  strious  looks. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  /  cannot  regard  atty  abode  as 
humble  which  is  graced  by  female  worth,  and  adorned  by  female — 
oh!"  The  last  word  was  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  for  the  parrot  had 
amvlad  down  the  bars  at  the  back  of  0'Grady*s  chair,  and  along 
die  Mm  of  the  seat,  till  attaining  a  favourable  position,  it  bad 
mimed  hit  fittk  finger  tightly  with  its  beak.  Miss  Barbara  rushed 
in  Ikt  meoe,  the  parrot  acveamed,  0*Qrad]r  swallowed  hia  oatha 
and  mcked  his  finger,  and  Charley  roared  with  laughter. 
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''I'm,  afraid  you  're  seriously  hurl,"  said  Miss  Barfo«i%  aazi* 

ously. 

**  Oh  no,  don't  mention  it !"  replied  O'Grady,  who  would  bam 
given  the  world  to  let  off  one  little  soothing  oath. 

Let  me  sec,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  forgetting  her  maideo  frigi- 
dity' in  her  anxiety. 

"  Certainlj,'**  said  O'Grady,  as  he  immediately  placed  his  hand 
in  Miss  Barbara's,  and  gave  her  a  look  that  might  have  softened 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

You  had  better  let  me  rob  it  with  opodeldoc,**  said  Ttfii 
Barbara, 

You  may  do  amfikmg  you  please  with  me,**  answered  O^GnAf^ 
sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  throwing  a  little  trs» 
mulousness  into  it  that  made  it  sink  into  Miss  Baibm*s  Tety 

sonl. 

Tlie  opodeldoc  was  brought,  and  Miss  Barbara  applied  it  moat 
artistically.   When  she  had  finiahed,  O'Giady  did  netf  take  ssvmy 

hia  hand. 

"  I  have  doisbed,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  gently  puahing  away  the 

hand. 

I  'ra  son*)',"  sighed  O'Grady,  with  another  tender  look.  Mias 
Barbnra  bluslied. 

**  But  really,"  said  O'Grady,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *'  I  ara 
forgetting  niy  duty.  Miss  Bliss,  I  am  commissioned  in  the  name 
of  our  mess,  (don't  be  alarmed,  for  some  of  us  are  not  scape- 
graces,** with  a  glance  towards  Charley,)  "  to  iuvite  you  to  a  pic- 
nic in  Richmond  Park  on  Wednesday  next.** 

Invite  me  /**  exclaimed  Miss  Baibara,  with  a  look  of  inwnsnne 
surprise,  and  just  a  little  indignation. 

Now  pray  don't  refuse,**  cried  0*Gimdy .     There  will  be 
Colonel's  wife  and  his  three  daughters,  and  the  Major's  daughter, 
and  Captain  SackviUe*s  wile,  and  Burges'  sister,  and  Lady  Tattle 
dom  has  promised  to  come  if  she  possibly  can*   The  company 
will  be  the  most  select  and  agreeable*  1  assure  you,  especially  if 
you  \\  ill  also  honour  us  with  yours." 

Miss  Barbara  was  softened.  She  talked  a  little  about  "  never 
goinp  out,"  and  a  few  such  faint  excuses  ;  but  O'Grady  saw  the 
citadel  giving  way,  followed  up  the  assault,  and  carried  it  by 
storm.  Miss  Barbai*a  promised  to  go  ;  O'Grady  promised  to  send 
a  carriage  for  her;  they  bade  farewell,  and  if  Captain  O'Grady 
squeezed  Miss  Barbara's  hand  just  a  trifle  at  parting,  it  was  doubt- 
less only  from  excitement,  gratitude,  and  embarrassment. 

Not  till  they  had  reached  the  street,  and  got  clear  of  the  house, 
could  0*G4ady  allow  the  dutiftil  nephew  to  give  way  to  a  iw  of 
laughter,  whicfa  he  was  nnabla  to  control  Ux  &  quarter  of  an  hour 
afimrards. 


Wednesday  came  at  last,  though  it  seemed  a  long  while  on  the 
soed,  as  Weaeesdays  and  all  other  days  do  when  they  are  longed 
ler.  And,  to  tell  the  troth.  Miss  Baibara  Bliss  did  long  for  it; 
tbepgh  she  had  a  law  Isam  conaeded  with  ita  advenialsa^  te  Am 
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had  spent  an  infinitj  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  her 
costume  tor  the  eventful  day.  But  when  the  pink  and  white  mus-> 
lin,  and  the  light  blue  buunet  with  the  violent  eruption  of  roses  on 
it  were  complete,  aud  Miss  Barbara  Bliss  tried  them  oa  before  th» 
glass,  it  would  liavc  been  a  great  pity  if  sW  bad  not  been  aetiefied 
with  her  appeaiaoce ;  bat  she  was.  New  had  Miss  BaAara  leaked 
ea  well  in  Miss  Baibaia*s  opinion,  especially  when  over  the  pink 
and  white  dress  she  threw  the  muslin  vimte  which  she  had  bought 
at  the  great  comer  shop  a  little  way  off,  when  ahe  saw  it  ticketed 
^  seven  and  sixpence,  for  fete» — very  chaste,**  so  that  it  was  ia 
ever}'  renpect  smted  to  Miss  Barbers,  and  to  the  occasioik 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  a  ^-ery  neat  landau,  witk  a  pair 
of  chestnuts,  drove  up  to  Miss  Bliss's  abode.  She  was  enrap* 
tnred  at  its  appearance ;  and  when  the  coachman  sent  in  word 
that  he  came  by  Captain  D'Orady's  orders  to  fetch  **  her  ladyship*^ 
to  the  picuic,  she  thought  Captain  O'Grady  one  of  the  most  gen- 
tlemanlike men  in  the  world,  and  actually  pardoued  his  iaige 
moustache. 

Amidst  the  gaping  surprise  of  her  neighbours,  Miss  Barbara 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  was  whirled  away  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  lliclinioml  Park.  A  little  more  than  an  hour's  drive 
brought  her  up  to  the  gates,  and  as  the  coachman  had  a  pass,  they 
were  admitted,  and  he  drove  to  the  spot  which  had  been  adected 
for  the  picnic 

At  last  he  began  to  poll  op.  Miss  Barbara  looked  shout  her ; 
there  were  Gaptun  0*Grady  and  her  nephew  Charley  approaching, 
and  there  were  several  other  moustachoed  yoong  heroes  a  Eule 
way  off ;  and  there  was  a  cloth  spread  on  the  tarf,  and  there  wen 
servants  in  attendance,  and  all  the  usual  preparations  for  a  feast 
But,  alas !  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  a  petticoat  or  a  bonnet 
in  sight ! 

*'  I 'm  afraid  I'm  too  early,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  after  receiving 
O'Grady's  very  warm  greetings ;     we  drove  so  fast." 

**  Not  at  all,"  cried  the  Captain,  "  not  a  bit  of  iu" 
But  where,"  asked  the  lady,  glancing  round,    where  are  tke 
other  ladies  ?  '* 

"Where  indeed!"  repeated  O'Grady,  "see  how  you  shame 
them  all,  Miss  Bliss  I  no  doubt  they  Ve  all  been  keeping  the  car- 
riages waiting  while  they  beautified  themselves.  Such  artificial 
creatures  as  «omtf  women  make  themselves  i"  with  a  glance  that 
implied  how  completely  wasted  would  be  any  sapeiflnity  of  care 
for  personal  adornment  in  one  so  gifted  wila  natural  diamss  as 
Miss  Barbara  Bliss. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  group  of  yonng  heroes,  who 
were  all  bowing  with  the  utmost  grace  and  respect,  as  Charley 
and  O^Grady  introduced  them  one  after  another  to  Miss  Barbara. 

A  very  keen  observer  might  have  detected  signs  of  a  secret  un* 
derstanding  between  the  gentlemen  present — some  good  joke  that 
Ihey  were  enjoying  or  going  to  eijoy ;  but  Miss  Barbara  per- 
ceived it  not;  she  was  too  much  enidp^ssed  by  the  uncessing  at- 
tentions of  Captain  0*Grady,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  par^. 
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to  notice  it.  At  the  same  timu  she  felt  very  unconifortable  at 
being  the  only  lady  present  among  these  martial-looking  youn^ 
men,  of  whom  tbere  were  about  a  dosen,  and  the  ddeat  coold  not 
be  alx>Te  twenty-eight  yean  of  age. 

^Lady  TatUedom caii*t come," whispered 0*Oiadv-to her.  "Vox 
so  aorry ;  she  woold  have  so  thoroughly  appreciated  yov." 

''I*m  Teiy  sony  too,"  said  Miss  Barbara.  ^But  the  other- 
ladies  d(m*t  seem  to  come." 

They  are  very  late/*  said  O'Grady.  And  again  the  qneer  look 
passed  round  among  the  young  gentlemen. 

Suppose  we  just  begin  an  attack  on  something  light,**  suggested 
one  of  the  party.    "  Say  a  lobster  salad,  now.^ 

**  Certainly,"  chimed  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Miss  Bliss,"  said  O'Grady. 
Oh,  really  I  could  n't,"  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara,  looking  quite 
alanned,  as  she  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  seated  on  the  grass 
with  a  dozen  dragoons.    "  Besides,  won't  they  think  it  rude?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all!"  replied  the  Captain.  "We're  all  like  one 
family,  you  knmv :  we  never  take  otience  at  what  is  douu  by  the 
jest** 

^  Upon  my  word  I  don  H  think  I  coMld  sit  down/*  said  Mist 
Barbara,  getting  more  and  more  alarmed. 

^Oh  yes,  you  could/'  said  0*Grady,  gentijr  forcing  her  dowa 
and  throwing  himself  into  an  easy  position  by  her  side. 

Champagne,  ma'am,'*  said  a  servant^  before  she  knew  where 
she  was,  thrusting  a  glass  of  the  sparkling  wine  into  her  hand. 

0*Grady  bowed  to  her  at  the  moment,  with  another  glass»  and 
she  sipped  the  wine. 

"Drink it  all— do  drink  it,''  said  O'Orady  with  one  of  his  owa 
looks,  and  down  went  the  contents  of  Miss  Barbara's  glass. 

Some  lobster  salad  was  on  her  plate — a  dozen  hirsute  young 
fellows  were  lolling  on  the  grass  around  her;  the  champagne  corks 
were  Hying;  every  instant  she  was  swallowing  the  insidious  liquor, 
challenged  by  one  or  other  of  the  parly — and  this  was  Miss  Bar- 
bara Bliss,  the  quiet  and  the  demure,  who  lived  in  the  brown  old 
house  with  the  cat  and  the  parrot,  aud  the  marmozet  moukey,  and 
the  old  servant-of-all-work ! 

Why  don  \  the  other  ladies  come  ?  "  she  whispered  to  O^Grady, 
(for  master  Charley  took  care  to  keep  a  long  way  off).  She  waa 
getting  more  and  more  alanned,  and  a  trifle  suspicious. 

^It*s  very  unfortunate,*'  said  O^Grady,  with  a  solemn  fiuse; 
**but  we've  had  very  bad  news.'' 

"Dear  me!  what  news.''"  she  asked. 
The  fact  iS)  the  colonel's  wife  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ladies  are  gone  to  see  her.*** 

'^And  won't  they  come  at  all?"  she  demanded  in  trembling 
tones. 

"I 'm  afraid  not,"  replied  O'Grady. 

**  And  do  you  ex})ect  me  to  stay  here  alone?'*  she  half  shrieked. 
*^  Alone !  my  dear  madam^  how  can  you  say  it's  alone  you  are? 
Won't  /  protect  you  ? 
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^GoiMlDeM  gracioutl"  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara.  "I  wish  I 

were  alone." 

"  Don't  say  that^*  exclaimed  O'Grady  very  softly  in  hor  ear, 
and  with  another  of  those  wonderful  looks  that  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  Miss  Barbara's  heart. 

"  1  must  go  directly,"  she  said,  but  in  a  much  gentler  tone. 

•*  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  cried  O'Grady,  hiving  his  luind  upon  her  arm 
with  a  pressure  that  thrilled  through  her  as  much  as  his  look. 

•*  Champagne,  ma*am/'  said  the  servant,  filling  her  glass  again  ; 
and  one  of  the  party  bowing  to  her  at  the  moment  she  drauk  it  off. 
Sing  us  a  eong,  O^Grady,^  cried  a  young  Coraet. 
With  all  my  heart,"  responded  the  Captain^and  with  a  capital 
voice  off  he  started  with 

,  **  Believe  me,  if  oil  those  endearing  young  clmrms." 

Andy  oh !  wliat  expression  he  threw  into  his  tones  and  into  his 
eyes  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  Miss  Barbara  Bliss,  and  seemed  to  he 
singing  to  her  !  Never  had  the  virgin  heart  of  Barbara  thumped 
so  obstreperously,  though  we  are  hound  to  admit  and  believe  that 
she  was  very  indignant  too. 

Just  as  O'Grady  reached  ibc  middle  of  the  first  verse,  Miss 
Barbara,  who  felt  ihat  she  must  depart  without  a  moment's  delay, 
uttered  a  little  scream — fixing  her  eyes  towards  the  nearest  path, 
along  which  a  fat  man,  with  a  fat  wile,  and  a  fat  child,  and  a  large 
basket,  were  walking;  and  the  fat  lady  was  tossing  her  head  iu 
surprise  and  contempt — for  was  it  not  Mr.  Chubley,  and  Mrs. 
Chubley,  and  Master  Chubley  ?  and  weren't  they  Miss  Barbara 
Bliss's  next-door  ueighboilni  ?  and  hadn't  they  seen  her  sitting  on 
the  grass  with  no  other  company  than  a  dozen  moustachoed 
dragoons?  and  how  were  thev  to  know  that  her  nephew  was  one 
of  them?  and  didn*t  all  the  honors  of  her  situation  come  upon 
her  like  a  thunderclap,  annihilating  at  a  blow  all  the  more  soothing 
efTtcts  of  the  pic*nic  and  the  scener)*,  the  9hampagne,  and  Captain 
0*Grady*s  voice  and  glances,  and  leaving  her  truly  a  distressed 
damsel — an  unprotected  and  injured  female  ? 

In  another  instant,  without  even  an  excuse,  Miss  Barbara  Bliss 
had  risen  and  was  hurrying  across  the  park,  attended,  as  in  duty 
bound,  by  her  half-penilent  and  very  much  frightened  nephew. 
She  cast  but  one  glance  behind  to  look  at  the  Chubleys,  but 
instead  of  them  she  saw  the  group  she  had  left  in  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  most  boisterous  iu  bis  mirth  of  all  the  party  was 
perfidious  Caj)tain  O'Grady. 

Miss  Barbara  has  resigned  her  guardianship  of  her  hopeful 
nephew,  and  she  has  quitted  her  brown  house  for  some  other,  and, 
to  US,  unknown  abode.  And  Mrs.  Chubley  sometimes  speaks 
quite  disrespectfully  of  her  memory,  and  even  winds  up  her  de* 
iiimciations  with— 

''And  an  old  thing  like  iler  too!'' 
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COLLECTKD  DU&INQ  THB  LAST  HALF  CBNTUBT. 
BT  A  OI8TIMOU18BBD  F&BMCH  AUTBOBBM. 

Tallbtbabd.— At  a  small  private  party  m  Paris,  one  even- 
ing, some  difBculty  was  found  in  making  up  a  whist  laUe  for 
the  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  A  jOQiig  diplomat  present,  who  was 
eaniestly  pressed  by  the  hostess,  excused  himself  on  the  grounds 
of  not  knowing  the  game.  •*  Not  know  how  to  play  whist,  sir  ?  " 
said  the  Prince,  with  a  sympathizing  air;  "  then,  believe  me,  you 
are  bringing  yourself  up  to  be  a  miserable  old  man  !" 

Thk  Vestius  Family. — The  pomposity  of  the  elder  Vestris,  the 
" diou  de  Ui  datisCj^  and  founder  of  the  choregraphic  dynasty,  has 
been  often  described.  In  speaking  of  his  son,  Augustus,  he  used 
to  say,  "  If  that  boy  occasionally  touches  tlie  ground,  in  his  pas 
Ue  ^ephyTf  it  is  only  not  to  mortify  his  companions  on  the  stage." 

When  Vestris  jAre  arrived  from  Italy,  with  several  brothersy  to 
leek  an  engageoMOt  at  the  Opera,  the  family  was  aceompaaied  bjr 
an  aged  mother;  while  one  of  (be  brothers^  less  giiVsd  than  the 
rasty  officiated  as  cook  to  the  estaMishaicnt  On  the  death  of 
their  ▼enerable  parent,  the  diom  la  4tmm^  with  hia  usual  boon- 
haitic  pretensions,  saw  fit  to  give  her  a  grand  interment,  and  to 
pronoaaee  a  funeral  oration  beside  the  grave.  In  the  midst  of 
his  harangue,  while  apparently  endeavouring  to  stifle  hia  aobs,  hn 
suddenly  caught  eight  of  his  brother,  the  cook,  presenting  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance,  in  the  long  mourning  cloak,  or  train,  which 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  wear.  "  Get  along  with  you,  in  your 
ridiculous  cluak  !  whispered  he,  suddenly  cutting  short  his  elo* 
quence  and  his  tears.  Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  you  will  maka 
me  die  with  laughing.'" 

A  third  brother  of  the  same  august  family  passed  a  great  portion 
of  his  youth  at  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  used  to  relate  that  Prince 
Henry,  who  was  a  connoisseur  of  no  mean  pretensions,  but  pre-> 
▼cnted  by  his  limited  means  from  indulging  his  passion  £ar  the 
arts,  purchaaad  ibr  his  gallery  at  Rhiinaberg  a  magnifioent  bust  of 
Antinous— a  recognised  antique.  Feeling  that  he  could  not  hata 
enough  of  so  good  a  thing,  Hia  Royal  Highneaa  canaed  a  great 
nttmbwr  of  plMter  casts  to  be  atmcfc  oif,  which  he  placed  in 
various  positions  in  his  pleaaure-gnunds.  When  be  received 
visits  from  illustrious  foreignevB,  on  their  way  to  the  court  of 
hia  royal  brother,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  his  gar- 
dens ;  explaining  their  beauties  with  all  the  aest  of  a  cicerone. 
"  That  is  a  superb  bust  of  Antinous,"  he  used  to  say,  Another 
fine  Antinous, — an  unquestionable  antique.**    A  little  further  on. 

Another  Antinous — a  cast  from  the  marble.""    Another  Autinousy 
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which  yon  ciimol  6ul  to  adoure.**  And  so  on,  tliioagh  all  the 
throe  hundred  copies  ;  Tar}'ing,  at  every  new  specioscn  bis  phrase 
and  intonaliou,  in  a  manner  which  was  faithfully  and  most  amus- 
ingly pourtrayed  by  the  miraicry  of  his  ex-secretary.  Vestris  used 
to  relate  the  story  in  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  Prussian  ambassador, 
who  corroborated  its  authenticity  by  shouts  of  laughter.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  however,  in  spile  of  this  artistic  weakness, 
distinguished  himself  worthily  by  his  talents  and  exploits  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Lamartine. — An  eniineiit  Royalist,  still  living,  unable  to  pa»- 
4tom  one  of  the  giialMt  nodm  pocto  of  Fnnoe  for  hmving  cob- 
tiibBtedy  in  1848,  to  the  pvocknotkm  of  the  RepuUie,  oboenrod, 
on  noticing  bit  sobtequent  ondonrooiv  to  cakn  down  tbe  popnbr 
ooUiiisiann  bo  bad  so  nueb  assialed  to  excite^— ^  Aj^  !  an 
incendiary  disguised  as  a  fireman  !^ 

Semontillk. — Monaanr  do  Semonville,  one  of  the  ablest  tac- 
ticians of  bis  time,  was  remarkable  for  tbo  talent  witb  mhicb, 
anndit  tbe  crush  of  levolntiottSy  he  always  managed  to  HMintain 
bis  post,  and  take  care  of  his  personal  interests.  He  knew  exactly 
to  whom  to  address  himself  for  support,  and  the  right  time  for 
availing  himself  of  it.  When  Talleyrand,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  heard  of  his  death,  he  rcHected  for  a  few  minutes,  anri  then 
drily  observed, — 1  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  what  interest 
Semonville  had  to  serve  by  dying  just  now." 

The  Marquis  de  Ximenes. — Some  forty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  assiduous  frequenters  and  shrewdest  critics  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  **  was  a  certain  Marquis  de  Ximenes ;  a  man  considerably 
ndvanoed  in  years,  who  bad  witnessed  tbe  greatest  triumpbs  of  the 
f^oneb  stage,  nn  tbe  toting  of  Le  Kain,  Mademoiselle  Cteifon, 
and  MademoiseUe  Dnmesoil,  and  wboso  good  wotd  sniBoed  lo 
oreato  a  repntation.  He  bad  all  tbo  tnMlitiona  of  tbe  stage  at  bis 
fingers^  end,  and  lew  young  aoton  ventured  to  undertake  a  sta*- 
dird  part  without  previonsly  consulting  the  old  Marqnis. 

When  Lafbnd,*  tbe  tingedian»  made  bis  d^bui,  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  lo  obuin  an  approving  word  from  the  Maiqnis  de 
Ximenes.  One  night,  after  playing  the  part  of  Orosmane  in  Vol- 
taire's tragedy  of"  Zaire,"  with  unbounded  applause,  the  actor,  not 
content  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  expressed  to  the  friends 
who  crowded  to  his  dressing-room  with  congratulations,  his  anxiety 
to  know  the  opinion  of  the  high-priest  of  theatrical  criticism — 
"  I  must  hurry  down  to  the  Foyer,'  said  he.  "The  Marquis  is  sure 
to  drop  in  while  the  after-piece  is  performed ;  1  long  to  hear  what 
he  says  of  my  reading  of  the  part.** 

On  entering  the  Jot/er,  the  old  gentleman  was  seen  to  advance 
towards  the  lion  of  the  night ;  and  Lafond,  highly  flattered  by  this 
net  of  gmeionmess,  instantly  assnased  an  air  of  gratefiil  diffidence. 

Monsieur  Lalbnd,''  said  tbe  Marquis,  in  a  lone  andible  lo  tbe 
wbole  assembly,  "  yon  baf  tbis  nigbt  acted  Otosmsne  in  nslfle 
Ibat  Le  Knin  nsfver  attained.** 

*  Wlio  must  not  he  confbeadsd  witb  tbe  aiansblt  nni—iMsn.  J^dmtt,  so 
^pukv  ai  the  Sl  James's  Theatre. 
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**  Ah  !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,***  faltered  the  Ratified  bistrioo. 

"  I  rc])eat,  sir, — in  a  style  that  Le  Kaiu  nerer  attained. — Snv 
Le  Kain  knew  belter 

Before  Lafond  recovered  his  command  of  counteDance^  the 
malicious  old  gentleman  had  disappe'ared. 

Marie  Antoinette. — The  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was. 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  human  beings,  as  miglit  be  prored 
by  a  thousand  traits  of  her  domestic  life.  One  evening,  Monsieur 
de  Chalabre,  the  banker  of  Her  Majesty's  faro-table,  in 
gathering  up  the  stakes,  detected  by  his  great  experience  in 
haodliog  such  objects,  that  one  of  the  rooleaux  of  iSfiy  Ionia  d'or, 
was  fitctitious.  Having  prerionsljr  noticed  the  young  man  bj^ 
whom  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  he  quietly  placed  it  in  his  poehfll^ 
in  order  to  prevent  its  getting  into  circulation  or  proving  tho 
means  of  a  public  scandal. 

The  movements  of  the  banker,  meanwhile,  were  not  unobserved. 
The  Qiu'cn,  whose  confidence  in  his  probity  had  been  hitherto 
unlimited,  saw  him  pocket  the  rouleau ;  and  when  the  comjiany 
assembled  round  the  play-table  were  making   their  obeisances 

Srevious  to  retirin;^  ibr  the  night.  Her  Majesty  made  a  sigB  to 
lonsieur  de  Chalabre  to  remain. 
*'  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  said  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  *'what  made  you  abstract,  just  now,  from  the  play-tablc,  & 
rouleau  of  lifiy  louis  ?" 

"  A  rouleau.  Madam     faltered  the  banker. 
A  rouleau,"  persisted  the  Queen,  "  which  is,  at  this  momenV 
in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  yonr  waistcoat.** 

^  Since  your  Maiesty  ia  so  well  informed,*"  replied  Monnenr 
Chalabre,    I  am  bound  to  explain  that  I  withdtew  the  rooleau 
because  it  was  a  forged  one.** 

^  Forged  reiteiated  Marie  Antoinette,  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, which  were  not  lessened  when  Monsieur  de  Chalabsn 
produced  the  rouleau  from  his  pocket,  and,  tearing  down  a  strip 
of  the  paper  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  proved  that  it  oontained 
only  a  piece  of  lead,  cleverly  moulded  to  simulate  a  rouleau. 

"Did  you  notice  by  whom  it  was  put  down?"  inqnircd  the 
Queen.  And  when  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  painfully  embarras&ed, 
hesitated  to  reply,  she  insisted,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no 
denial,  on  a  distinct  answer. 

The  banker  was  compelled  to  own  that  it  was  the  young  Coont 
de  C  ■  ,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
France. 

Let  this  unfortunate  business  transpire  no  further,  sir,**  said  the 
Queen,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  And  with  an  acquiescent  bow,  Mob- 
aieur  de  Chalabre  with^w  from  his  audience. 

At  the  neat  public  receptioq  held  in  the  apartmenta  of  the 
Qoeen,  the  Count  de  C         ,  whose  ftther  was  Ambassador  ins 
the  Court  of  Versailles  to  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe^ 
approached  the  i^la^  -table  as  usual.    Bui  Marie  Anteinalla 
stantly  advanced  to  intercept  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  she,  "  if  I  forbid  yo« 
again  to  appear  at  my  faro-table.    Our  stakes  are  mvch  lo» 
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Ingb  for  60  Tonag  a  man.  I  pronnised  yoor  mother  to  watch  over 
yoa  ia  her  place,  daring  her  abeenoe  from  Frauce,  and  preservB 

yon,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  from  mischance." 

The  Coiinl,  perceiving  that  his  misdeeds  had  been  detected, 
coloured  to  the  temples.  Unable  to  express  his  gratitude  for  so 
nuld  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  he  retired  from  the  assembly^ 
and  was  never  again  seen  to  approach  a  card-table. 

Charles  the  Tenth.— \\'hen  Martignac  was  first  proposed 
as  Prime  Minister  to  Charles  the  Tenth.    "  No  !**  said  the  King, 

Martignac  would  never  suit  me.  He  is  a  verbal  coquette,  who 
holds,  above  all  ihiugs,  to  the  graceful  symmetry  of  his  sentences. 
To  secure  a  well-turned  phrase,  he  would  sacrifice  a  royal  preroga- 
tive. A  minister  should  not  hold  too  jealously  to  the  success 
of  his  prosody.*^ 

La  Plaob.— La  Place,  the  celebrated  geometrician  and  astro* 
Doner,  was  passionately  fond  of  music ;  but  he  preferred  the  school 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth.  During  the 
feud  between  the  Glockists  and  IMccinists,  he  sided  warmly  with 
Picciai;  and  ever  afterwards  retained  a  strong  partiality  for  Italian 
asasic.  In  latter  years  he  rarely  attended  the  theatre ;  but  was 
tempted  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  Freischutz,  produced  at 
Psris  under  the  name  of  the  "Robin  des  Bois,"  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. As  a  peer  of  France,  the  author  of  the  Mccanique 
Celeste  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  box,  set  apart,  at  the  Odeon, 
for  the  members  of  the  Upper  House;  which,  unluckily,  happened 
to  be  situated  near  the  brass  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  At  the 
first  crash,  the  brows  of  La  Place  were  seen  to  contract.  At  the 
second  bray,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  seized  his  hat.  "  Old  as  I 
am,  thank  God  I  am  not  yet  deaf  enough  to  endure  that !  "  said 
he;  and  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  theatre. 

Lbicbboier,  tbb  Dbamatist. — ^Ndpomnc^ne  Lemercier,  au- 
4bor  of  the  successful  tragedy  of  Agamemnon/*  and  the  brilliant 
play  of  ^  Pinto**  (which,  though  styled  by  the  severe  canons  of 
Fansian  criticism  a  drama,  is  in  fact  the  wittiest  comedy  produced 
in  France  between  Beaumarchais*  ''Marriage  de  Figaro**  and 
8cribe*s '' Bertrand  et  Raton ,**),  was  quite  as  original  in  his  habits 
iBS  in  his  works.  Paralysed  on  one  side  from  his  earliest  youth,  he 
■uiBtaiuedy  under  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  the  most  philosophical 
equanimity.  Of  himself  and  his  writings,  he  judged  as  they  might 
have  been  criticised  by  a  stranger.  When  reading  a  MS.  play  to 
a  friend,  if  some  particular  passage  excited  admiration,  he  would 
observe,*'  Yes,  it  is  tolerably  good.  But  the  piece  will  probably  fall 
long  before  they  come  to  that.'''*  In  his  time,  at  the  classical 
theatre  at  Paris,  the  smallest  scenic  innovation,  or  breach  of  the 
unities,  was  fatal  to  a  piece.  Yet  in  his  play  of  "  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus,'' Lemercier  had  the  audacity  to  place  the  first  act  in 
Madrid,  the  second  on  board  ship  in  the  New  World.  Dam- 
nation, under  such  circumstances,  was  inevitable.  So  striking, 
liosperery  were  the  situations,  and  so  profound  the  reflections  scat> 
tend  through  the  piece,  that  much  spplanse  was  audible  eren 
thnNigfa  the  storm  of  bisaes.*  Lemercier.  stationed  behind  the 
u&uoh  findiiiig  the  ease  hopeless^  ovdered  the  eurtiia  to  be  let 
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down.  The  actMi,  howwwr,  raiitted; — tlie  raanafBr  denomd. 
Wiicn,  lo!  Lemercier,  banng  quietly  stepped  down  hito  the 
prompter's  box, — (which  in  France  is  placed  as  with  us  at  th» 
Italian  opera) — snatched  away  the  MS.,  and  carried  it  off.  It  was 
now  impossible  to  proceed,  for  the  author  had  left  the  house;  and 
an  explanation  was  hurriedly  offered  to  the  public.  According"  to 
the  usual  contrariety  of  human  nature,  the  previous  malcontents 
became  still  more  furious,  on  finding  themselves  defrauded  of  the 
remainder  of  a  piece  so  full  of  original  scenes  and  memorable 
thoughts,  and  clamoured  to  have  the  representation  repeated. 

Alter  ceasing  to  write  for  the  stage,  Lemercier,  wlio  was  a  very 
learned  man,  deKrered  a  TenarkaUe  eonrae  ef  leetnres  en  Litem* 
Unre,  at  the  Atb^^e  of  Pam.  His  obeerftil  diepontion  remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last,  even  by  his  physical  calamities.  One  day, 
as  be  waa  reading  to  the  members  of  the  Fkendi  Aoademy  a  new 
drama — a  comedy,  strange  to  say,  bearing  the  thle  of  Attik,"— 
he  paosed  suddenly.  "  I  must  tbrovr  myself  on  your  indulgence, 
gentlemen/'  said  he,  mildly,  "  I  am  struck  blind,  and  cannot  p»- 
ceed.**  He  had  in  truth  totally  lost  his  eyesight ;  which  be  nerer 
recoTered.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Academy,  where  one  of  his  colleagues  had  undertaken  to  read, 
in  his  name,  a  charming  Essay  on  the  writings  of  Pascal,  which 
he  had  just  completed.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  his  friends 
crowded  round  him  with  congratulations.  But  alas  !  poor  Lemer- 
cier  could  not  rise  from  his  chair  to  offer  his  thanks  ;  he  had  beea 
stricken  with  universal  paralysis.  He  was  conveyed  home  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  by  his  brother  academicians,  and  two  days 
afterwards  expired. 

Phi  LIBOR.— Philidor,  who  preceded  Gr^try  as  a  popular  com- 
poser of  comic  operas,  was  better  known  as  the  finest  chess-player 
HI  Europe.  In  his  youth,  and  on  his  trarels  in  Holland,  England, 
and  Qenmrny,  he  turned  his  skill,  in  this  partieular,  to  account,  as 
a  meana  of  subsistence.  While  occupied  in  a  game  of  chess,  he 
was  able  tp  direct  the  moves  of  a  second  game,  the  table  b^g 
placed  out  of  his  si^t ;  which  was,  at  that  period,  a  great  achieve- 
ment. In  his  latter  years,  he  was  averse  to  undertaking  this ;  but 
the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  the  Tenth,  was  so  desiroue 
to  witness  the  exploit,  that  he  offered  lo  stake  a  hundred  louis  d'ors 
against  Philidor*s  success.  The  incomparable  player  still  declined, 
assuring  his  Royal  Higlmess  that  he  was  certain  to  win.  The 
Count,  however,  persisted,  and  having  previously  determined  to 
pay  to  Philidor,  under  any  circumstances,  the  hundred  louis  which 
he  had  deposited  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person, 
he  proceeded  tn  bribe  the  player,  under  Philidor's  instructions,  not 
to  follow  exactly  the  orders  of  his  master.  Accordingly,  at  about 
the  twentieth  move,  his  king  was  check-mated,  Impossible  !''said 
FMHdor,  ^  the  knight  Ukes  the  queen.*  The  knight  is  not  there. 
Itisatiriiop.** 

FhiKdor  paused  for  a  moment  t»  recall  fSbe  mores  of  the  game. 
I*  I  see  how  it  is,**  said  he,  ^  at  the  fifth  more  you  moved  the  bishop 
instead  of  the  knight  as  I  desired,**  which  was  precisely  the  case. 
Convinced  of  his  skill,  the  fi>ilowing  day  the  Connt  d'Afteie 
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seal  btm  ths  Mnlsd  ttakesi  in  a  iMUidMMw  gold  baB»  sel  vkk 

diamonds. 

Tbb  Comtsssb  db  1>— . — Madame  la  Comtesse  de  D  , 

one  of  the  wittiest  women  in  Paris,  had  a  dauji^hter,  who  by  fitt- 
ing, and  an  over-strict  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, seriously  injured  her  heallh. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  have  always  been 
an  angef  of  goodness.  Why  endeavour  to  become  a  saimi  f  Do 
yon  want  to  sink  in  the  world  ?" 

The  Marechal  de  Richelieu. — The  Marechal  de  Richelieu 
became,  in  his  old  age,  inconveniently  deal';  but  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  turn  his  inhmiity  to  account.  As  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  the  three  principal  theatres  of  Paris  were  under  his  di- 
reettoD ;  and  the  old  Marshal  waa  extremdy  indulgent  in  sanctioning 
engagements  to  young  artisU  of  merits  or  actresses  of  promise.  One 
day,  having  been  ammsed  that  the  directors  of  theOp6ra  Comiqae 
had  detemined  to  msoriss  a  young  female  singer,  reeommenaed 
to  his  good  officeSy  he  summoned  Gr6try,  and  ihe  two  aemaintsft 
(nembefs  of  the  company,  required  by  weekly  rotation  lo  decide  on 
the  engagements  of  dibuianies).  ''I  sent  for  yoOy  my  dear 
Gr^try,**  said  he,  to  inform  these  gentlemen  yonr  opinion  of 
Mademoiselle  R  

"My  opinion.  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  is  that  there 's  no  hope  of 
her,*"*  replied  the  composer. 

**  You  hear,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Marshal,  lurninc^  [rravely  to 
the  other  two,  who  stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  *'  Monsieur 
Gr^lry,  the  best  of  judges,  says  he  has  great  hopes  of  her." 

'i  he  fact  is/'  said  Gr^try, that  Mademoiselle  R  has  no 
ear.** 

Ton  hear,  gentlemen.  Monsieur  Gretry  observes  that  the  young 
lady  has  an  excellent  ear.   Make  out,  therefore,  if  you  please^  an 
agreement  for  her  engagement  for  three  years.   I  bare  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  good  morning." 
Thb  Dec  HB  BxBRi. — The  unfortunate  Doc  de  fierri  was,  in . 

K'rate  life,  a  kindly-aifoctioned  man.  The  servants  of  his  hooiM-> 
Id  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  for  he  was  an  eieellent 
master.  He  used  to  encourage  them  to  lay  up  their  earnings  and 
place  them  in  the  savings  hank;  and  eren  supplied  them  with 
account-books  for  the  purpose.  From  time  to  time,  he  tised  to 
inquire  of  each  how  much  he  had  realised.  One  day,  on  address- 
ing this  question  to  one  of  his  footmen,  the  man  answered  that  he 
had  nothing  left ;  on  which  the  Prince,  aware  that  he  had  excel> 
lent  wages,  evinced  some  displeasure  at  his  prodigality. 

"  My  mother  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg,  monseigneur,** 
said  the  man.  Of  course  I  took  care  to  afibrd  her  proper  pro- 
fessional attendance.'** 

The  Prince  made  no  answer,  but  instituted  inquiries  on  tlie 
subject;  when,  finding  the  man's  statement  to  be  correct,  he  re- 
plsced  in  the  savings  hank  the  exact  sum  his  servant  sspended. 

TViAIng  acts  of  beswiosnee  and  graeionmiass  oftan  ssewe  the 
popularity  of  Princes.  Osiat,  the  celebrated  tenor,  was  one  el 
the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Beni.  The  origin  of 
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his  devotion  was,  however,  inngnificant  The  fete,  or  name-day 
of  the  duke,  falling  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Charles  the 
Tenth,  he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  it  on  the  morrow,  by  sup- 
ping with  his  bosom  Inend  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil.  After  the 
Restoration,  Madame  de  Vaudreuil  always  took  care  to  arrange  an 
annual /V/c?,  such  as  was  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  their  royal 
guest.  On  one  occasion,  knowing  that  his  Royal  Higliness  w  as 
particularly  desirous  of  hearing  Garat,  who  had  long  retired  from 
professional  life,  she  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  come  and  spend 
at  her  hotel  the  evening  of  the  Saint  Charles.  Garat,  now  both 
old  and  poor,  was  tbankfbl  for  the  remoneiation  promised ;  and 
not  only  made  his  appearance,  but  sang  in  a  style  which  the  Dac 
de  Bern  knew  how  to  appreciate.  He  and  his  wife  executed  to- 
gether the  celebrated  duet  in  Orph^e,**  with  a  degree  of  per* 
fection  which  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  the  aristocratic 
circle. 

The  music  at  an  end,  the  Duke  perceived  that  Garat  was  look- 
ing for  his  hat,  preparatory  to  retiring.  "  Does  not  Garat  sup 
with  us?"  he  inquired  of  Madame  de  Vaudreuil.  "I  could  not 
take  the  liberty  of  inviting  him  to  the  same  table  with  your  Royal 
Highness,"  replied  the  Countess.  **Then  allow  me  to  take  that 
liberty  myself,"  said  the  Duke,  good-humouredly.  "  You  are  not 
hurrying  away,  I  hope,  Monsieur  Garat?"  said  he  to  the  artist, 
who,  having  recovered  his  hat,  was  now  leaving  the  room.  "  Surely 
you  are  still  much  too  young  to  require  such  early  hours  ?  And 
as  we  must  insist  on  detaining  Madame  Garat  to  sup  with  us,  I 
trust  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  remain,  and  take  care  of  your 
wife." 

From  early  youth,  the  Dnke  had  been  united  by  ties  of  the 
warmest  friendship  with  the  Count  de  la  Ferronays.  Nearly  of 
the  same  age,  the  intercourse  between  them  was  unresenred;  but 
the  Count,  a  man  of  the  moat  amiable  manners,  as  well  as  of 

an  excellent  undei-standing,  did  not  scruple  to  aSbrd  to  his  royal 
iriend,  in  the  guise  of  pleasantry,  coimsels  which  the  Duke  could 
not  have  done  more  wisely  than  follow  to  the  letter.  '  £rery  day 

monseigneur  repeated  to  his  friend  that  he  could  not  live  a  day 
apart  from  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Due 
de  Bern's  character,  that  storms  frequently  arose  between  them ; 
and  on  one  occasion  his  Royal  Highness  indulged  in  expressions 
so  bitter  and  insulting,  that  Monsieur  de  la  Ferronays  rushed 
away  from  him  to  the  apartments  he  occupied  on  the  attic  story 
at  tlic  Tuileries,  resolved  to  give  in  his  resignation  that  very  night, 
And  quit  France  for  ever. 

While  absorbed  in  gloomy  reflections  arising  from  so  important 
a  project,  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door.  Come  in  !"  said  he; 
and  in  a  moment  the  arms  of  the  Due  de  Beni  were  round  his 
neck. 

^  My  dear  friend,^  sobbed  his  Royal  Highness,  in  a  broken 
Toice ;  I  am  afiaid  that  yon  are  retj  wretched !  that  is,  if  I  am 
to  judge  by  the  misery  and  remoiae  I  hare  myself  been  endaring 
Hn:  the  last  half  hour!" 
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An  atonement  so  gracefallj  made  effected  an  immediate  recon- 
ciliation. 

Louis  XVIII.  —  Monsienr,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  per- 
ceiving that  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Arlois,  and  the  chief  members 
of  the  youthful  nobilitv,  distini^nislied  themselves  bv  their  skill  at 
tennis,  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  game; 
though  the  emhnupohit  whicli  he  had  attained  even  at  that  early 
age,  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  somewhat  difficult 
of  attainment. 

After  taking  a  considerable  number  of  lessons  from  the  master 
of  the  royal  tennis  court  at  Versailles,  he  one  day  challenged  his 
royal  brother  to  a  match ;  and  after  it  was  over,  appealed  to  the 
first  racquet  boy  for  a  private  opinion  of  his  progress.  It  is 
just  this  here,"  said  the  garc^on :  ^  if  your  Royal  Highness  wasn't 
quite  so  gromir^  and  had  n  little  better  head  on  your  sboulden, 
you'd  do  nearly  as  well  as  Monsetgneur  the  Count  d'Artois.  As 
it  is,  you  make  a  poor  hand  of  it." 

The  Lottbrt. — Before  that  national  eril,  the  lottery,  was 
abolished  in  France,  a  Tillage  curate  thought  it  his  duty  to  address 
to  his  flock  a  sermon  against  their  dangerous  infatuation  for  this 
privileged  form  of  gambling.  His  auditory  consisted  of  a  crowd 
of  miserable  old  women,  ready  to  pawn  or  sell  their  last  garment 
to  secure  the  means  of  purchasing  tickets.  Nevertheless  the  good 
man  flattered  himself  that  his  eloquence  was  not  thrown  away,  for 
his  flock  was  sincrularlv  attentive. 

**  You  cannot  deny,"  said  he,  addressing  them,  "that  if  one  of 
you  were  to  dream  this  night  of  lueky  numbers,  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
no  matter  what,  instead  of  being  restrained  by  your  duty  towards 
yourselves,  your  families,  your  God,  you  would  rush  off'  to  the 
lottery  office,  and  purchase  tickets." 

Satisfied  that  he  had  accomplished  more  than  one  conversion 
among  his  hearers,  the  good  cur4  stepped  down  from  his  pulpit ; 
when  on  the  last  step,  the  hand  of  an  old  hag  who  had  appeared 
particularly  attentive  to  his  admonitions,  was  laid  on  his  arm. 

"  I  beg  your  reverence's  pardon,"  said  she,  "  but  what  lucky 
numbers  did  you  please  to  say  we  were  likely  to  dream  of?" 

Talma. — Talma  used  to  relate  that,  once,  on  his  tour  of  provin- 
cial engagements,  having  agreed  to  give  four  representations  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Lyons,  he  found  the  line  of  phre  noble  cha^ 
raeters  filled  by  a  clever  actor,  whom  Madame  Lobreau,  the  direc- 
tress of  the  company,  unluckily  found  it  impossible  to  keep  sober. 
On  learning  that  this  individual  was  to  fill  the  ])art  of  the  high 
priest  in  the  tragedy  of  Semiramis,  in  which  he  was  himself  to 
personify  Arsace,  Talma  waited  upon  hini  in  private,  and  spared 
no  argument  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  drink,  at  least  till  the 
close  of  the  performance. 

A  promise  to  that  effect  was  readily  given;  but  alas  I  when  the 
curtain  was  about  to  draw  np,  to  a  house  crammed  in  every  part, 
the  high  priest  was  reported,  as  usual,  to  be  dead  drunk !  Horror- 
struck  at  the  prospect  of  Imving  to  give  back  the  money  at  the 
doors,  Madame  Looiean  instantly  rushed  up  to  his  dressing-room, 
and  insisted  on  his  swallowing  a  glass  of  water  to  sober  bim, 
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previous  to  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  unhappy  man  starn- 
mered  his  excuses  ;  but  the  inexorable  manageress  caused  hina  to 
be  dressed  in  his  costume,  and  sup})()rted  to  the  side-scenes,  during 
which  operation,  Talma  was  undergoing  a  state  ot  martyrdom. 

At  length  the  great  I*arisian  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  high  priest,  and  was  as  usual  overwhelmed  with 
applause.  But  to  his  consternation,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
the  high  priest  to  reply,  the  delinquent  tottered  to  the  footlights, 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  pit. 

GenUemea,*'  said  he,  **  Madame  Lobiean  is  stupid  and  bar- 
iMUxms  enough  to  insist  on  my  going  through  my  part  in  the  state 
in  which  you  see  me,  in  order  that  the  performaoce  may  not  be 
intermpted.  Now  I  appeal  to  your  good  sense  whether  1  am  in  a 
plight  to  personify  Orsoes  ?  No,  no !  I  have  too  much  respect 
mr  the  public  to  make  a  fool  of  myself! — Look  beie,  Arsace  !** 
he  continued,  handing  over  to  Talma  with  the  utmost  gravity  the 
properties  it  was  his  cue  to  deliver  to  him  in  the  fourth  act. 

Here's  the  letter, — here's  the  fdlet, — here's  the  sword. — Please 
to  remember  that  Madame  Semiramis  is  your  lawful  mother,  and 
settle  it  all  between  you  in  your  own  way  as  you  think  proper. 
For  my  part,  I  am  going  home  to  bed." 

A  class  of  men  who — luckily,  perhaps — have  disappeared  from 
the  Parisian  world,  is  that  of  the  mystijicateurs,  or  hoaxers,  created 
at  the  period  of  the  first  revolution,  by  the  general  break-up  of 
society,  so  destructive  to  true  social  enjoyment.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  entertaining  the  heterogeneous  circles  accidentally 
hrought  together,  it  b^me  the  fashion  to  select  a  butt,  to  be 
hoaxed  or  mystified  by  some  clever  impostor,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  rest  of  the  pailfF.  Among  the  cleverest  of  the  mystificmlimn 
were  three  painters^  who  had  proved  unsuccessfiii  in  their  prafes* 
sion— Mussooy  ToQiet»  and  Legros.  The  presence  of  one  of 
these,  at  a  small  party  or  supper,  was  supposed  to  ensure  the 
hilarity  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  the  hoaxer  was  satisfied  to 
entertain  the  company  by  simple  mimieryv  or  by  relating  some 
humorous  adFeuture;  but  in  circles  where  he  was  personally 
unknown,  he  usually  assumed  the  part  of  a  fictitious  personage 
— a  country  cousin,  an  eccentric  individual,  or  a  foreigner.  Mus- 
son,  tlie  best  of  his  class,  exhibited^  in  these  impeisonationsy  the 
vis  cornica  in  the  highest  degree. 

One  day,  having  been  invited  to  meet,  at  dinner,  Picard,  the 
dramatist,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  he  made  his  ap])earance  as 
a  rough  country  gentleman,  come  up  to  Paris  to  see  the  lions. 
Scarcely  were  they  seated  at  table,  when  he  began  to  discuss  the 
theatres,  of  one  of  which  (the  Odeou)  Picard  was  manager.  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  hitler  and  uncompromising  than 
the  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  stage  by  the  bumpkin  eiitic ;  to  whom, 
for  some  time,  Pieud  addressed  himsdf  in  uie  mildest  toneSy  en- 
deavouring to  controvert  his  heterodox  opmions.  By  dsgroes,* 
the  intolerance  and  impertinence  of  the  presnmptoous  censor 
became  insupportable ;  and,  to  his  rude  attacks,  Pieasd  was  be* 
giaaing  to  rqily  in  language  equally  violent,  to  the  tenor  and 
aaziety  of  the  surroundixig  guests,  when  their  host  put  an  end  to. 
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iSbm  eootoii  by  mddenly  exclaiming, — Masson,  will  yon  take  a 

fjass  of  wine  with  me?" — on  which,  a  burst  of  laughter  from 
4card  acknowledged  his  recognition  of  the  hoax:  so  successfully 
played  off  upon  him  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  proverb,  the  "  two  o£ 
a  trade  "  shook  hands,  and  became  friends  for  life. 

Perregaux. — On  another  occasion,  Perrcgaux,  the  banker,  who 
bad  never  even  heard  of  Musson,  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  Monsieur  Lenoir,  the  keeper  of  the  Louvre  (to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  so  many  invaluable  monuments  at 
the  period  of  the  first  revolution,  but  who,  iu  private  life,  loved 
mischief  like  a  child).  On  Moosieur  de  Perr^gaux's  arriTal  at  the 
bouse  of  bit  friend,  be  found  a  nngQlar-looking  old  man  estab- 
lished by  the  fireaide.  '^Take  no  notice  of  the  poor  old  gentle^ 
mm,*  said  Lenoir,  ui  a  oonfidential  tone,  ^it  is  an  old  nncle  of 
nine,  who  b  nearly  imbeeile,  with  whose  eccentricities  I  am  forced 
to  pnt  up,  because  be  bsa  made  me,  by  bis  will,  lesidnary  legatee 
to  his  fine  fortune.  VVe  never  let  my  poor  uncle  go  out  alone,  for 
he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  does  not  know  bis  way 
about  Paris." 

Thfoughoat  dinner,  the  banker  could  scarcely  keep  his  eyes 
from  licnoir's  rich  old  uncle ;  so  singular  were  his  contortions,  and 
so  grotesque  was  his  appearance.  Occasionally,  the  old  gentleman 
joined  in  the  conversation,  but  always  by  the  most  ludicrously  ill- 
placed  remarks  ;  and  both  Monsieur  Perregaux,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  who  were  in  the  plot,  had  the  utmost  difliculty  in 
keeping  their  risi])ility  within  bounds.  The  banker,  having  or- 
dered his  caniage  early,  retired  from  the  dining-room  after  dessert, 
without  having  been  let  iuto  the  secret  of  the  hoax  of  which  he 
was  the  object.  *  - 

Some  days  afterwards,  while  driving  in  bis  ebaiiot  on  the 
BoideTards,  in  company  with  a  friend,  be  caught  sight  of  Masson, 
lonnging  leisnrely  along.  "  Good  heavens !  **  cried  be,  ^  there  is 
that  poor  old  uncle  of  Lenoir's,  who  has  lost  bis  way,  and  will 
certainly  come  to  barm.^  His  companion  who,  like  himself,  was 
unacquainted  with  Musson,  sympathized  heartily  in  the  dilemma 
of  the  superannuated  old  provincial ;  and,  having  jumped  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  Musson,  overtook  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  him,  by  the  tenderest  persuasion,  to  accompany  them  back 
to  the  holise  of  his  nephew,  Monsieur  Lenoir. 

On  recognising  the  banker,  Musson  instantly  resumed  his  ]>art. 
**  No,  no,  no  !^  cried  he,  in  a  childish  voice ;  "  I  can't  go  Ijome  ; 
I  won't  go  home  ;  no,  no  !  Pm  looking  for  a  toy-shop  j  1  want  to 
buy  myself  a  punchinello  1" — 

**  But  if  you  will  consent  to  return  with  us,  my  dear  sir,  your 
nephew  will  buy  you  as  many  puuchiuellos  as  you  desire,"  remon- 
BtnUed  Perregaux. 

^Ko,  no,  no,  I  tell  yon  like  to  choose  for  myself;  I  came 
oat  on  purpose  to  buy  a  prnMsbinello.  There  are  no  pr«tty  toy- 
abo|Ni  in  wy  nephew's  neighbourhood.'* 

"l  will  aend  you,  this  eraiing,  Hie  beat  pnnchinello  that  csn 
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be  had  for  money/*  persisted  the  banker^  only  pray  get  into  my 
caiiiage !" 

By  this  time,  the  words  "  punchinello  "  and"  toy-shop,"  bandied 
between  two  grave-looking  men,  advanced  in  years,  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  notice  of  the  standers-bv ;  and  on  the  Boide- 
vards,  a  crowd  is  easily  collected.  The  banker^  alanned  by  the 
prospect  of  a  ridicnlons  scene  in  public,  hastened^  iherefore,  to 
take  the  arm  of  the  unhappy  dotaro,  and  gently  led  him  away,  in 
seaich  of  the  nearest  toy-shop.  Having  succeeded  in  finding  one, 
he  presented  his  companion  with  the  handsomest  punchinello  in 
the  shop.  "  And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  that  your  wishes 
are  accomplished,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  home  with  me  at 
once,  and  tranquillise  the  anxieties  of  your  nephew.** 

**  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  impose  further  on  so  much  hu- 
manity and  good  nature,"  replied  the  old  man,  taking  off'  his  hat, 
dro])})ing  forty  years  of  his  age,  and  assuming  his  usual  tone  and 
deportment — "  uiy  name,  sir,  is  Musson  !" 

"  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it,"  cried  the  banker,  heartily  laugh- 
ing. **  But  that  rascal  Lenoir  shall  pay  for  his  tricks:  though  I 
ought  not  to  resent  a  circumstance  which  has  made  me  acquainted, 
ev  en  as  a  dupe,  with  a  man  of  such  recognised  talent  as  Monsieur 
Musson.** 

Jules  Janin.— In  the  height  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Ho- 
mcBopathists  and  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  the  editor  of  a  medical 
joumsl,  having  somewhat  severely  attacked  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann,  was  called  out  by  one  of  the  tribe.  Rather  hard,** 
said  he,  to  have  to  risk  one's  life  for  pointing  out  the  impotence 
of  an  infinitesimal  dose!'* — "  No  great  risk,  surely  !**  rejoined  Jules 
Janin,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion,  ''such  a  duel  ought,  of 
course,  to  represent  the  principles  of  homoeopathic  science — the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  gunpowder  to  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  bullet!" 

CoRBiERES. — Monsieur  de  Corbieres,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
under  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  having  risen  from  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  frequented  only  the  society  of  the 
middle  classes,  was,  though  an  able  man,  naturally  ignorant  of  a 
thousand  nunor  points  of  etiquette  which  emigrated,  with  the 
Royal  family,  from  Versailles  to  liartwell,  and  returned  with  them 
from  Hartwell  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Breton  lawyer  was,  conse- 
quently, perpetually  committing  himself  by  lapses  of  politeness, 
which  afforded  much  laughter  to  the  King  and  court  But  his 
ready  wit  never  foiled  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape. 

One  day,  while  submitting  some  important  plans  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  so  pre-occtt]^ied  was  he  by  the  subject  under  discussion, 
that,  after  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  he  placed  his  snuff-box  on  the 
titble  among  the  paper;  and,  immeoiately  afterwards,  laid  his 
pocket-handkerchief  by  its  side. 

You  seem  to  be  emptying  your  pockets,  Monsieur  de  Coi^ 
l)i^res,'*  remonstrated  the  king,  with  offended  dignity. 

"  A  fault  on  the  right  side  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  sire  !*'  was 
the  ready  retort.  "  I  should  be  far  more  sorry  if  your  majesty  had 
accused  me  ol  JUlin^f  them ! " — 
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AUTBOB  or  "OUANINOfl  m  NATUmAL  BltTOBT." 

If  history  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  knowlodge  of 
human  actions,  bo  may  our  national  sports  be  found  to  illustrate, 
in  some  degree,  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In 
the  earlier  histories  ut  it,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  much  low 
bufibonery,  as  well  as  rude  games,  were  practised,  and  even 
rewarded  by  persons  of  high  rank.  Indeed,  ancient  records  are 
still  in  existence  which  will  senre  to  prove  that  lands  were  held 
by  royal  charters,  nnder  such  conditions  and  for  such  feats  as,  in 
the  present  day,  wonld  scarcely  be  heard  of  in  the  purlieus  of 
St.  Giles*.  In  searching  some  of  these  early  records  we  shall  find 
that  many  of  oar  kings  amused  themselves  in  a  way  which  was 
not  thought  unworthy  of  their  regal  dignity.  Thus,  among  the 
private  expenses  of  Edward  the  Second,  there  is  a  charge  of 
twenty  shillings  as  paid  at  the  lodge  in  Wolmer  Forest  to  Morris 
Ken,  when  the  King  was  stag-hunting  there,  because  he  amused 
his  Majesty  by  often  falling  Ironi  his  horse,  "  at  wliich  the  King 
laughed  exceedingly."  He  also  gave  a  sum  of  money  with  his 
own  hands  to  James  de  St.  Albans,  his  painter,  because  "  he 
(lanced  before  the  King  upon  a  table,  and  made  him  laugh 
heartily." 

Bear  and  bull -baiting,  as  well  as  dog  and  cock-fighting,  were 
considered  as  royal  sports,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  fre- 
quented these  barbarous  exhibitions,  which  were  occasionally 
varied  by  hawking,  archeir,  racing  and  wrestling.  Eren  in  later 
days,  we  find  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  184th  number  of  **  The 
TaUer,''  reprobating  the  cruelty  practised  on  animals  in  Uie  sports 
at  the  beai^gafdens ;  and  others  are  detailed  by  Stnitt,  in  his 

Sports  and  Pastimes,**  of  the  people  of  England,  which  show 
but  little  sympathy  for  the  sufierings  of  animals. 

Of  all  games,  however,  ball-play  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  to  have  continued  in  vogue  to  the  present  time. 
Herodotus  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Lydians,  and  Homer 
restricted  this  pastime  to  the  maidens  of  Corcyra.  Ball-play  was 
a  fashionable  game  in  France  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  Kng- 
land  we  had  bowling-alleys  and  bowling-greens,  as  well  as  fool- 
ball,  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  the  ball-money,  which,  he  says, 
was  given  by  a  new  bride  to  her  old  play-fellows ;  and  Hourne 
informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Belithus,  a  litualist,  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  customary  in  some  churches  for  tlie  bishops 
and  archbishops  to  play  wuth  the  inferior  clergy  at  hand-ball, 
even  on  Easterly.  During  the  Easter  holidays  also  hand-ball 
was  played  for  a  tanzy-cake.* 

Fives,  probably,  came  into  vogue  in  more  recent  times.  Mr. 

*  See  Setdea**  '•TaUelalkon  Chriitniai.'' 
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Nichols,  in  his  ^'  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*"  vol.  ii.  p.  19^  in- 
forms us,  that  "  when  that  Queen  was  entertained  al  £lFethaiiiy 
in  Hampshire,  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after  dinner,  about  three 
o'clock,  ten  of  his  lordship's  servants,  all  Somersetshire  men,  in  a 
square  gieen  court  before  her  Majesty's  windowe,  did  hang  up 
lines,  squaring  out  the  furme  of  a  tennis-court,  and  making  a  cross- 
line  in  the  middle  ;  in  this  square  they  (being  stript  out  of  tlieir 
doublets)  played  five  to  live  with  hand-ball  at  bord  and  cord^  as 
they  terme  it,  to  the  great  liking  of  her  Highness." 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  when  tennis  was  first  introduced. 
When  it  was  so,  it  was  probably  a  very  different  game  to  what  we 
see  it  at  present  Indeed  the  very  appellation  of  it  in  the  French 
language  {la  paume)  would  tenre  to  prove  that  the  ball  was  origi- 
nally struck  with  the  naked  hand.  Thick  glores  were  afterwards 
in  use,  to  defend  it,  and  at  a  later  period  cords  or  tendons  were 
fastened  round  the  hand  in  order  to  enable  the  flayer  to  give  a 
greater  impulse  to  the  balL  The  racket  was  finally  introduced^ 

telle,"  says  Pasquier,  "  que  nous  Yoyons  aujourd*hui  en  laissant 
la  sophistiquerie  de  Gand.**  This  anecdote  tends  to  fix  the  date 
of  modern  tennis.  Pasquier  was  born  in  1528,  and  supposing  the 
fact  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  when  he  was  about  twenty. 

iff  ' 

by  an  informant  of  seventy-six,  the  result  will  lead  us  to  ascribe 
the  invention  of  the  racket  to  a  period  not  many  years  antecedent 

or  subsequent  to  1500. 

Shaks])carc,  in  a  celebrated  passage  in  his  historical  play  of 
Henry  the  I'ifth,  may  have  led  some  of  our  readers  to  suppose 
that  tlic  terms  now  used  at  tennis  must  have  been  about  a  century 
older  than  the  date  above  assigned  to  them.  In  the  answer  which 
the  hero  of  Agincourt  gives  to  the  ambassadors  who  brought  hiua 
a  tun  of  balls  from  the  dauphin,  Shakspeare  makes  him  say — 

*•  When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will  in  France  (by  God's  ^race)  play  a  set 
Shall  itrike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him  ?  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wratq^Fi 
That  all  the  Gonrts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chases." 

Holinshed,  however,  who  fuinished  Shakspeare  with  some 
of  his  historical  details,  simply  relates  that  the  ambassadors 
"  brought  with  them  a  barrell  of  Paris  balles,  which  from  their 
mayster  they  presented  to  him  for  a  token  that  was  taken  in  vcric 
ill  part,  as  sent  in  scorn  to  signifie  that  it  was  more  meet  for  the 
King  to  ])ass  the  time  with  such  childish  exercise  than  to  attempt 
any  wortliie  exploit.  Wherefore  the  King  wrote  to  him,  that  yer 
long  he  would  tosse  him  some  London  balles  that  perchance 
would  shake  the  walles  of  the  best  court  in  France.'*'  Thus  it 
would  appear,  thai  of  iIk;  technical  phrases  used  by  Shakspeare, 
Holinshea  only  supplied  him  with  the  term  court.  These  Paris 
balls  are  by  Caxton^  in  his  Continnation  of  Higden^s  ^  Poly- 
cronion,"  printed  in  1842,  called  '^tenyse  balles,'"  that  teim. 
though  apparently  unknown  in  Firance,  having  at  this  early  period 
been  brought  into  use  in  England. 
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Whatever,  boweTer,  the  antiquily  of  the  game  mkj  hsft  been, 
it  is  certain  tbat  tbe  adoption  of  the  racket  gave  rise  to  Tarioiis 
other  improrements,  till  at  last  it  has  settled  into  the  present 
inteTestiiig',  and  it  may  be  added,  scientific  mode  of  playing  tbe 
game,  and  firom  jrhich,  most  probably,  there  will  be  no  deviation. 

Tennis  may  with  truth  be  said  to  combine  a  portion  of  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  all  other  games  of  manual  skill,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is,  ])erha])s,  no  game  in  which  a  man  can 
more  readily  exhibit  a  combination  of  strength,  skill  and  activity, 
as  well  as  ot"  peseverance  and  adroitness.    Those  only  who  under- 
stand the  game  can  form  au  idea  of  the  fascination  of  it,  or  tlie 
extreme  interest  produced  by  it  when  a  fme  match  has  been 
played  in  the  tennis  courts  of  Paris  or  London.    Nor  has  the 
game  been  confined  to  the  male  sex.    St.  Foix,  in  his  £ssai 
hiatorique  sur  Paris,*^  voLi.  p.  160,  says,  tbat  there  was  a  damsd 
named  Margot,  wbo  resided  in  Paris  in  1424,  wbo  played  at  band- 
tennis  with  the  palm,  and  also  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  better 
than  any  man,  and,  what  is  most  surprising,  adds  the  author,  at 
that  time  the  game  was  played  with  a  naked  hand,  or  at  best,  with 
a  doable  glore.    She  most  have  been  a  sort  of  Joan  of  Are  of 
tennis,  and  was  contemporary  with  that  heroine.   According  to 
Pasfiuier,  Margot  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
14*2 1 ,  where  she  played   de  Ta^ant  train  et  de  Tazridre  tr^  babiie- 
ment." 

James  the  First,  if  not  himself  a  tennis-player,  speaks  of  the 
pastime  with  commendation,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son  as  a 
species  of  exercise  becoming  a  prince,  and  it  became  in  conse- 
quence a  ftivourite  game  with  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  Mar- 
cellus  of  his  age.  Codrington,  in  his  life  of  Robert  Elarl  of  Kssex, 
the  prince's  early  com})anion,  mentions,  that  iiord  Essex,  in  a 
passion  on  being  called  the  son  of  a  traitor,  struck  the  prince 
with  his  racket,  so  as  to  draw  blood.  The  King  on  bearing  it 
sent  for  Lord  Essex,  but,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
circnmstsnce  of  the  affair,  dismissed  him  unpunished. 

Chailes  the  First  certainly  played  at  tennis  the  day  before  he 
finally  quitted  Hampton  Court,  and  Charles  the  Second  was  a 
constant  player  at  the  same  place,  and  had  particBlar  kinds  of 
dresses  made  for  the  purpose*  The  tennis  court  at  Hampton 
Court  was  built,  as  already  stated,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  it  is, 
we  believe,  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  one  in  Europe.  Tbe 
fine  polish  of  the  stone  floor  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  age,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  court  are  known  to  ];e  very  exact.  The 
iollowing  is  a  list  of  the  tennis  courts  in  I^ngland  : — 

In  London,  2  —  one  in  James's  Street,  Haymarket,  the  other 
at  jjord's  Cricket-ground;  Hampton  Court,  1;  Oxford,  2;  Cam- 
bridge, 1  ;  Strathfieldsaye,  1 ;  Hatfield,  1 ;  Wobuni,  1  ;  Lord 
Craven,  1 ;  Theobald's,  1 ;  Brighton,  1  j  Leamington,  1 ;  Good- 
wood, 1;  Petworth,  1; — total  15. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland  can 
boast  of  possessing  a  tennis  court,  and  we  believe  tbat  there  are 
■sC  moie  tfaaft  km  or  fttv  an  the  Contment 
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In  the  year  1821  a  tennis  Club  was  formed  in  London,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-eight  members;  amongst  others,  were  the  late  Duke 
ofYork>  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lords  Anglesey,  Jersey,  Tlianet, 
&c. ;  and  of  which,  by  tlie  way,  the  late  Duke  of  WelHngton  v^-as 
an  honorary  member.  During  the  existence  of  tliis  club,  many 
interesting  matches  were  played,  and  most  of  the  eminent  French 
tennis  players  came  over  to  this  country  to  join  in  these  matches. 

That  the  French  excel  us  at  this  game  cannot  be  doubted, 
altbough,  at  the  period  referred  to,  one  finglisbmaay  Philip  Cox, 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself.  As  far  as  the  records  of  tennis 
are  known  to  us,  he  was  the  first  who  could  boast  of  haying  beaten 
the  best  French  player  of  his  day  without  recdvlng  any  odds. 
This  player  was  Am^dee  Charier.  Two  public  matches  were 
played  between  him  and  Cox.  The  first  was  sharply  contested, 
and  Cox  won  by  only  the  odd  set  in  iive.  The  other  match  was 
for  three  sets  only,  of  which  Cox  won  the  first  two. 

In  June  1823  a  fine  match  was  played.  Cox  and  Marquisio,  of 
whom  an  account  will  presently  be  given,  against  Barre  and  Louis, 
both  fine  French  players,  no  odds  being  giveu  on  either  side. 
The  first  two  sets  were  set  and  set.  They  then  agreed  to  ])lay  a 
third  in  order  to  decide  the  match,  but  this  arriving  at  games  all, 
they  recommenced  the  set,  which,  after  a  hard  contest,  was  won 
by  Cox  and  Marquisio.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  Barre  was 
then  considered  as  a  most  promising  young  player,  and  is  now, 
most  certainly,  the  best  tennis-player  in  Europe.  The  follow  ing 
year  the  same  match  was  played,  and  won  by  Barre  and  Louis, 
the  latter  at  that  time  certainly  but  little  inferior  to  Barre,  per- 
haps only  half-fifteen,  or,  at  the  most,  fifteen. 

One  of  the  finest  French  players  at  this  time  in  England  was 
Barcellon.  Whether  we  consider  him  as  unrivaUed  as  a  teacher 
of  the  science  of  tennis,  or  recollect  his  unrivalled  performances 
in  the  tennis-court  in  Jameses  Street,  Maymarket,^  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  him  as  a  master  of  the  art.  It  was  in  this  court 
that  we  once  saw  him  play  a  match  with  Monsieur,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Tenth,  giving  high  odds ;  nor  can  we  forget  the  plea- 
sure and  surprize  with  whicli  we  witnessed  his  performance. 

This  justly  celebrated  French  player  died  of  cholera  at  Paris  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Ilis  long  residence  in  this  country, 
embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  French  revolutionary  ^\  ar,  and 
continuing,  with  but  a  short  interruption,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
return  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  Paris  in  the  year  1814.  His 
celebrity  as  a  player,  and  his  almost  daily  exhibitions  in  James's 
Street,  with  almost  every  amateur  of  the  day,  would  entitle  him  to 
a  short  notice  firom  us. 

Barcellon  was  a  natire  of  MontpeUier*  He  had  a  swarthy  com-, 
plexion,  with  fine  dark  eyes.  His  fi>im  was  slender,  but  wdl 
proportioned,  and  his  height  about  fire  feet  eight  inches.  At 
the  age  of  tweuty,  and  about  the  year  1769,  he  first  came  over  to 
this  country,  having  been  backed  to  give  John  Mucklow,  a  fine 
£nglifih  player,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  half  thirty.  This 
match,  high  as  were  the  odds^  ended  in  favour  of  Baicellon.  Be- 
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font  bowever,  he  retnmed  to  Paris,  subseqent  matches  between 
these  two  took  place  at  much  lower  oddsy  and  frequentiy  to  the 
advantBge  of  Mucklow.  Indeed,  not  only  to  his  advantage,  for 
he  won  many  of  them,  but  because  he  had  thus  early  in  life  an 
opportunity  of  fonniiig  his  play  from  the  most  perfect  model. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  ape,  Barcellon,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Bergeron,  played  a  match  in  the  fine  tennis-court  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  before  the  tlien  Queen  of  France,  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoint  ttc,  against  the  celebrated,  and,  up  to  that  tinje,  unrivalled 
Ma^oii  and  Charier.  This  may  be  considered  the  grandest  match 
on  record,  for  the  French  declare  that  there  has  never  l)een  a 
tennis  player  equal  to  Ma9on,  and  Charier  is  admitted  to  liave 
been  but  little  inferior  to  him.  They  however  lost  the  match, 
though,  it  should  be  mentioDed,  that  the  two  latter  had  passed 
their  prime,  and  were  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory  to  their 
pupils,  now  become  their  rivals.  In  consequence  of  Barcellon*a 
succeaa  on  this  occasion,  he  was  made  on  the  spot  Pawnier  au 
JRoif  which  appouitment  he  held  for  forty-five  years,  so  that  this 
celebrated  match  must  have  been  played  about  the  year  1782. 

As  a  tennis  player,  Barcellon  could  not  well  stand  higher  than 
he  did  at  this  time ;  bnt  what  chiefly  distinguished  him  was  the 
gracefulness  of  his  manner,  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  gracefulness 
and  symmetry  of  his  form.  In  fact,  he  did  nothing  awkwardly, 
and  we  may  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  had  he  gone  upon  the 
French  boards  he  would  have  been  the  Yestris  or  De  Hayes  of 
his  time. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  his  brother-in-law,  Bergeron, 
was  a  superior  player,  and  perhaps  it  was  so ;  but  the  rudeness, 
not  to  say  brutality,  of  his  manners,  left  him  few  admirers.  He 
came  over  to  this  country  but  once,  at  which  time  his  powers 
were  extraordinary,  and  he  was  as  formidable  an  antagonist,  from 
his  temper  and  violence,  as  from  his  skill.  He  was  a  dissipated 
character,  corpulent,  and  drank  to  excess,  and,  what  is  curious, 
could  play  best  when  excited  by  wine.  When  questioned  as  to 
their  comparative  strength,  Barcellon  would  answer,  that  he  could 
always  beat  his  brother-in-law  when  he  caught  him  sober,  but 
that  when  half  drunk  he  was  invincible. 

Barcellon,  as  compared  with  our  own  players,  was  always  about 
half-fiiteen  above  John  Mucklow,  his  contemporary,  and  perhaps 
equal  to  Cos,  taking  them  both  at  their  best. 

Marchisio  was  another  extraordinary  fine  player,  and  generally 
accompanied  the  French  markers,  Barre  and  Louis,  in  their  annual 
visits  to  this  country.  In  fact,  he  might  be  called  their  companion, 
guide,  and  nurse.  He  died  at  Paris,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1830,  aged  52. 

Marchisio  was  an  Italian,  and  originally  a  marker  in  the  tennis 
court  at  Turin.  He  was  brought  up  there  under  his  father,  who 
was  the  master  or  proprietor  of  that  court.  When  the  French 
overran  Italy,  and  gave  peoples'  minds  other  matters  to  think  of 
than  tennis,  Marchisio  was  either  pressed  into,  or  voluntarily 
joined  the  French  army,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Marengo ;  there 
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hd  iteeived  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  left  ann.  Sometime  after 
this  event  lie  went  to  Paris,  and  endeaFoured  to  better  himself  bjr 
entering  into  some  mercantile  speculations.  Failing  in  these,  he 
had  again  recourse  to  tennis,  and,  by  practice  in  the  courts  at 
Paris,  he  soon  recovered  his  play,  and  showed  himself  but  little 
inferior  to  Amedee  Charier^  the  admitted  best  perfonner  of  the 
day. 

Marchisio  first  came  over  to  this  country  in  1815,  where  bis 
style  of  play  was  much  admired,  and,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
quick,  easy,  and  certam  letum,  wkfaom  any  oTerpowering  force, 
almost  every  aaMtenr  of  the  day  was  disposed  to  try  his  strength 
with  him.  In  these  matches,  hereqied,  no  dodbt,  a  good  harmt. 
He  contriFedy  throngfa  the  finronr  of  Ifonaiear,  or  the  Dae  de 
Berri,  to  get  appointed  Paumier  mm  Roiy  ibis  being  the  firsl 
instance  of  a  foreigner  obtaining  that  distinction  in  France.  The 
appointment  excited  great  envy  and  jealousy  among  the  French 
tennis  players^  who  never  entirely  forgave  him  this  pieoe  of  good 
fortune. 

Of  his  play,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  what  are  called  "  cramp** 
matches,  he  was  able  to  give  the  amateurs  of  moderate  force,  the 
most  incredible  odds,  and  such  as  neither  Charier  or  Cox  would 
offer.  For  instance,  he  gave  Lord  Granville,  no  mean  defender  of 
the  half- court,  the  following  odds.  Half  court — that  is,  he  had  only- 
half  the  court  to  play  in — 30,  or  two  certain  strokes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  game — barring  all  the  openings,  so  that  he  could  not 
force  the  dedans  when  he  had  to  win  yard  or  half-yaid  chiujes— 
and,  moreover,  he  was  restricted  from  boasting  against  either  of 
the  «de* walls.  Am6d4e  Charier  endeavoured  lo  give  these  very 
odds  to  Lord  GranviUe,  hnt  certainly  failed. 

Marchisao  sncceeded  in  this  dascriptionof  laatch  partly  by  good 
management  and  patience,  but  chiefly  by  the  power  he  posaesssd 
of  dropping  the  ball  so  short  over  the  high  part  of  the  net,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  be  voUied  with  effect  or  certainty,  however 
forward  in  the  court  his  adversaries  migbt  stand.  The  late  Mr. 
Cuthbert  used  to  declare  that  of  all  the  markers  he  had  ever  played 
with  (and  he  had  played  with  them  all),  Marchisio  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  beat,  not  because  he  gave  less  odds  than  he  fairly  ought, 
but  because  lie  managed  his  force  so  well, and  wearied  OiU  his  op- 
ponent by  his  unceasing  and  indefatigable  return. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  a  single  match  against  a 
superior  player,  Marchisio  was  not  seen  to  advantage.  There  was 
a  want  of  force  and  decision  in  his  stroke.  He,  indeed,  placed  his 
ball  admirably,  and  having  an  excellent  head,  was  sure  to  find  out 
the  mubt  exposed  or  undefended  part  of  his  adversary's  court,  but 
he  had  at  the  same  time  but  little  power  of  cutting  a  bail  in  lo 
decisive  a  manner,  as  to  lAake  the  return  of  it  almost  impossible. 
In  Jamextroot,  therefore,  where  the  walls  and  Boor  aie  so  lively, 
he  could  not,  frequently,  decide  a  hall  against  such  a  player  si 
Cox,  except  bj  msslring  his  intentioiiy  or  catcihing  him  cot  of  fab 
place. 

Upon  the  irimle,  though  Marchisio  never  attained  to  thehigfasit 
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degree  of  cxeeUeBce;  then  was  Hock  m  kis  play  to  be  admbred.* 
His  haif^lley  was  immitable — \m  zetum  cerlaiii— Iw  jedgoMal 
accnmla— snd  faia  sljle  goed.   Hia  place  as  a  taanis-player  will 
seldom  be  set  wiih. 

But  it  is  time  to  gi^e  some  notice  of  Bam.  Una  eztiaordiiHay 
player  exhibited  his  skill  in  the  James-slnal  tannia  court,  about 
tlie  year  1820,  where  he  plajed,  then  being  a  very  young  man,  m 
several  matches  with  varied  success,  and  where  he  still  i^ys  per- 
fectly unrivalled.    Louis  XVIII.  made  him  Paumier  au  Roi.  As 
his  play  improved,  he  became  invincible,  and  will  give  incredible 
odds  to  any  antagonist.    As  a  proof  of  this,  he  would  readily  be 
backed  to  give  Tomkins,  our  best  English  player,  and  the  master 
of  the  Brighton  tennis  court,  thirty  in  each  game  for  a  bisque,  lie 
would  also  give  the  same  odds  to  Monsieur  Monnerun,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  French  tennis  players.    In  fact,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
calculate  the  odds  which  Barre  could  not  give.    His  chases  are  so 
close — his  force  so  great  and  certain — his  return  so  ^uick — his 
judgment  and  calculation  ao  eitiaordinaiy,  and  bia  aemco  ao  di^ 
ficnlt  to  be  met,  that  wa  laen  watched  Ua  play  both  at  Paria,  in 
liondon,  and  at  Hampton  Conrt,  with  no  amall  degfee  of  pleaame 
and  aatoniabment.   Some  lew  yem  ago  he  played  in  a  tthm^ 
match  at  Hampton  Covit  before  the  Qneen  Adelaide  and  a  laiga 
party,  with  Louis,  Moimenniand  Cos»  and  nothing  coold  be  move 
biilliant  than  the  play. 

In  addition  to  what  haa  been  said  o£  him  as  a  playsTt  it  would 
be  doing  Barre  an  injustice  not  to  mention  that  be  ia  a  general 
favourite  in  this  countryy  where  he  ia  a  regular  Tiaitoryand^indeedi 
almost  a  resident. 

liouis  was  another  player  of  the  same  stamp,  but  nerer  equal  to 
Barre,  who  could  give  him  half-fiflecn  in  his  best  day.  An  acci- 
dent, some  years  ago,  rendered  Louis  unable  to  sliow  liis  skill  in  a 
tennis-court.  He  was,  atone  time,  celebrated  for  what  are  called 
cramp  matches.  He  distinguished  himself  in  one  at  Paris,  when 
he  played  Mr.  Hughes  Ball  with  a  boot-jack  instead  of  a  racket. 
He  alao  played  one  match  with  a  man  on  his  back,  and  another 
with  a  acmkey  fastened  to  him,  and  won  them  both.  He  was  a 
atout,  thick-aet  man,  of  great  afrength  and  acdntj,  and  a  perfect 
master  of  the  game  of  tennia. 

While  speakbg  of  cramp  matches  we  may  mention  that  ICr. 
Charles  Taylor,  so  celebrated  as  a  cricket  player,  played  a  match 
of  three  sets  at  Hampton  Court,  he  riding  on  the  back  of  a  pony, 
and  won  it.  We  ha?e  also  the  authority  of  the  kte  Lord  Hottand 
for  saying  thai  hia  great  relation,  Chailea  James  Fox,  when  a 
young  man,  played  a  match,  in  the  same  court,  for  a  c<msiaerable 
wager,  the  condition  of  which  was  that  he  should  be  perfectly  . 
naked.    The  match  was  played,  and  he  won  it. 

Among  the  French  gentlemen  players,  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  Monsieur  Bonnet,  an  Avocat,  and  the  translator  of 
Sheridan's  plays,  a  work  which  did  him  much  credit,  considering 
the  dijflSculty  of  the  task,  especially  in  the  **  Rivals."  He  was  a 
fine  player,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  several 
malchcs  at  Piaris,  with  Barre,  Louis,  and  Monneron,   Lauret,  a 
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'Pompier  of  the  guard,  was  another  good  player,  but  Barre  could 
gi  V  e  mm  'hatf-tmrty. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  tbe  terms  used  at 
tennis,  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
tennis  players. 

The  size  of  a  tennu  court  is  generally  96  or  97  feet  in  length, 
by  33  or  84  wide.  A  line,  or  net,  hangs  exactly  across  the  middle, 
and  is  one  yard  in  height  at  the  centre,  but  rises  at  each  end,  so 
that  it  hangs  in  a  slope.  Over  this  net  the  balls  are  struck  with  a 
racket.  Upon  entering  a  tennis  court,  there  is  a  long  gallery, 
which  goes  to  the  dedans.  This  dedans  is  a  kind  of  front 
gallery,  where  spectators  usually  stand,  and  into  which,  if  a  ball 
is  struck,  it  tells  for  a  certain  score. 

The  long  side  gallery  is  divided  into  different  galleries,  or  com- 
pariiiients,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  name;  viz.,  first 
gallery,  door,  second  gallery,  and  last  gallery.  This  is  called  the 
side.  From  tbe  dedam^  to  tbe  last  gallery,  are  tbe  figures 
1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 0,  at  a  yard  distance  each ;  by  these,  the  chases^  which 
form  a  most  essential  part  of  tbe  game,  are  marked. 

On  tbe  other  side  of  Uie  net,  are  also  tbe  first  gallery,  door, 
second  gaOeiy,  and  last  gallery.  This  is  called  the  hazard  side. 
J^vetj  ball  struck  into  the  last  gallery  on  this  side,  reckons  for  a 
certain  stroke,  as  in  tbe  dedans.  Between  the  second  and  this 
last  gallery,  are  tbe  figures  1,  2,  to  mark  the  chases  on  the  hazard 
side.  Over  these  galleries  is  a  covering,  called  the  pent-house,  on 
which  the  ball  is  played  from  the  service  side,  in  order  to  begin  a 
set  at  tennis.  This  ball  is  called  a  service,  and  must  fall  upon  or 
strike  the  side  pent-house  on  the  oUicr  side  of  the  net,  and  drop 
within  certain  lines  on  the  hazard  side.  If  the  ball  fail  to  do  this, 
it  is  called  a  fault,  and  two  faults,  consecutively,  arc  reckoned  a 
stroke  lost.  If  the  ball  should  roll  round  the  end  peut-liouse,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  so  as  to  fall  beyond  a  certain  line 
described  for  that  purpose,  it  is  called  a  passe ; — reckons  for  no- 
thing on  either  side,  and  the  player  must  serve  again. 

On  tbe  right  hand  wall  of  the  court,  from  tbe  dedans^  but  on 
tbe  hazard  side,  is  the  tambour y  a  part  of  tbe  wall  which  projects 
so  as  to  alter  the  dkection  of  tbe  ball,  and  make  a  variety  in  the 
stroke. 

The  last  thing,  on  the  right  band  side,  is  called  the  ^nUe^  and, 
if  a  ball  is  struck  into  it,  it  is  a  certain  score. 

If  a  ball  falls,  after  the  first  rebound,  untouched,  it  is  called  a 
chase y  and  tbe  chase  is  determined  by  the  galleries  and  figures. 
When  there  are  two  cbaaes,  the  parties  change  sides,  and  each 
party  tries  to  win,  or  defend  the  chases,  and  this  trial  of  skill  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  game. 

A  game  consists  of  four  strokes,  which,  instead  of  being  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  are  reckoned  in  a  manner  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand. 

For  instance,  the  first  stroke  or  point  is  called  15 


The  second  . 
The  third  . 
Tbe  fourth,  and  last 


30 
40  or  45 
Game. 
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Unless,  indeed,  the  players  get  three  strokes  each,  when,  instead- 
of  calling  it  forty  all,  it  is  called  deuce,  after  which,  as  soon  as 
any  stroke  is  gained,  it  is  called  advantage ;  and,  in  case  the 
strokes  are  ecjual  again,  it  is  deuce  again,  and  so  on,  till  one  or  the 
other  gets  two  strokes  following,  when  the  game  is  won. 

The  following  may  be  called  the  odds  given  by  superior  to 
inferior  players.  For  instance,  a  bisque.  This  is  one  point  to  be 
scored  whenever  the  player,  who  receives  this  advantage,  thinks 
proper.  Suppose  a  game  of  the  set  to  be  40  to  30,  he,  who  is  40, 
by  taking  his  bisque^  secures  the  game. 

The  next  greater  odds  are  half-Jifteen,  a  term  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  game.  In 
these  oddsy  nothing  is  given,  in  the  first  game,  bat  one  point  (yiz. 
15)  to  the  end,  and  so  on,  altematelj,  ifor  as  many  games  as  tiie 
set  may  last. 

The  next  greater  odds  are  fifteen^  that  is,  a  certain  point  at  the 
beginning  of  each  game. 

Half -thirty  is  fifteen  one  gamci  and  thirty  the  next,  and  so  on 

alternately. 

Thirty  is  two  certain  strokes  at  the  beginning  of  each  game. 

Forty  is  three  strokes  given  in  each  game. 

Rouud  service  is  another  odds  given.  To  constitute  it,  the  ball 
must  strike  both  the  side  and  end  penthouse,  which  renders  it  easy 
to  be  returned. 

Half-court  is  when  a  player  is  obliged  to  confine  his  balls  to 
one  half  of  the  court  lengthways,  at  his  option,  while  his  adver- 
sary plays  his  balls  where  he  pleases.  If  the  ball  is  struck  out  of 
the  oefined  half-coort,  it  is  the  loss  of  a  point. 

When  a  player  gives  touch  no  woU^Ym  is  restricted  from  playing 
his  balls  against  any  of  the  walls,  except  in  the  service.  The 
openings  are  barred  by  these  odds. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
idea  of  this  ancient,  manly,  and  most  interesting  game,  which  has 
been  m  great  and  deserved  estimation^  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  for  ages  past.  We  have  often  had  many  questions 
asked  us  by  persons  in  a  tennis  court,  who  have  seen  the  game 
played  for  the  first  time.  To  such  persons  the  foregoing  remarks 
may  be  of  use,  while  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  ad- 
mire the  game,  the  preceding  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
tennis  player  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  record. 
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In  her  pnftoe  to  the  litlle  Tslnme,  which  bem  the  Aovt  8ugge». 
tnre  tiUe^  Miw  Sincktr  sa^  that  tike  attended,  this  jear,  the  mmie- 
long  Mmf  BeetingSy  beidio  Londotty  and  mm  greatly  aarpriaed  to 
obseire  that  the  wont  attended  of  all  llheae  aaaemhleget  waa  one 
to  improve  llie  condition  of  the  London  Poor.  Scaroely  waote  than 
fifty  apeetators  assembled  in  the  mom,  while  more  speakers  np-> 
peaied  on  the  platfonn,  than  liatenen  en  the  iMnchea.*  And  mow 
we  bare  got  the  Cholera  amongst  na. 

In  the  Spring  we  discoursed  briefly  upon  tins  subject  of  "  tele- 
scopic philanthropy — the  pljilanibropy  which,  rany^ing  out  into 
illimitable  space,  goes  in  search  ol  benii^hted  and  suffering  myths, 
but  will  not  condescend  to  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  palpable 
misery  at  its  own  doors.  And  now  iu  Autumn j  we  are  again 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  same  subject. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  at  any  time.  It  is  especially  nn- 
pl^sant  now  that  the  Cholera,  like  a  great  noiseless  serpent,  is 
stealing  into  our  streets  and  beginning  to  twine  itself  around  the 
Laocoons  of  our  great  Metropolis.  When  last  that  dread  visitor 
came  coiling  itself  at  our  door-steps,  we  began  to  arpnse  onrselTes 
fmm  tiie  apathy  in  wbkh  we  were  arnik,  to  adniowledge  onr  neg- 
figenoe  and  to  promise  that  we  wonld  do  better.  And  now  that  it 
is  again  creeping  amongst  ns  we  are  treanilously  doubting  whether 
we  kmee  done  better. 

The  London  Poor,  says  Miss  Sinclair,  number  sympathisers  by- 
scanty  tens-^^but  Borioboola-gha,  by  hundreds  or  thoasands.  A 
missi(m  to  some  inhospitable  md,  for  angfat  we  know,  some  fabu- 
lous island  in  a  distant  sea,  is  a  great  matter  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
people  who  come  up  from  remote  provincial  localities,  in  the  merry 
month  of  May,  and  crowd  the  benches  in  Exeter  Hall,  whilst 
strange-lookinpf  gentlemen  on  the  platform  make  long  orations  iu 
behalf  of  interesting  savages  with  unpronounceable  names,  and 
sit  down  in  an  oleaginous  glow,  which  is  mistaken  for  celestial 
ichor.  Now,  in  one  view  of  the  case,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  something  very  disinterested  in  such 
charity  as  this.  The  bettered  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bo- 
rioboola-gha  can  certainly  have  no  effect  upon  the  temporary  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  Britiah  idea.  It  little  matters  what  sort 
of  houses  these  interesting  savages  inhabit;  what  kind  of  diet  they 
affect  (human  flesh  or  other)— or  what  kind  of  garments  (if  any) 
they  wear.  Humanly  speaking,  whilst  serving  others,  these  sym- 
pathisers and  subscribers  do  not  serve  themselves.  If  they  are 
afraid,  therefore,  of  mixing  up  any  leaven  of  selfishness  with  their 
charity,  they  can  hardly  do  better  than  subscribe  through  their 
telescopes.  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them 
ever  takes  this  view  of  the  question. 
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No;  we  fear  that  these  sympathisers,  upon  tlie  "  omno  ignotum 
pro  magnifico"  principle,  utterly  ignore  tlje  fact  that  "charity  be- 
gins at  home,"  and  close  their  eyes  against  all  the  misen^',  all  the 
ignorance,  and  all  the  vice  which  lie  reeking  at  their  own  doors. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  doubtless — God  forbid  that  should  think 
otherwise! — to  turn  heathens  into  Christians — savages  and  barba- 
rians into  civilized  men.  But  it  is  not  a  condition  of  such  merito- 
rious performiiice  that  the  leeipie&ts  of  our  boanty,  vhetlier  in 
the  shape  of  bibles  or  faroad-dotb,  should  have  black  fiices  and 
wnted  bodies  and  wen  hnman  sknlls  fat  honoiaiy  deeorstiooe. 
We  have  heathens  to  be  converted— savaoea  to  be  leckinwd — ^in 
those  not  very  remote  regions  of  Lambeth  and  Westminster — ^the 
one  of  which  is  believed  to  he  the  head4|aarters  of  the  EngKsh 
Church,  and  the  other  of  the  British  Fsrliament.  The  blackaess  of 
their  faces  may  not  be  CTon  shin -deep;  but  their  ignoianoe  and 
their  heathenism — their  misery  and  their  vice— camot  be  exceeded 
in  the  worst  parts  of  Borioboola-gha. 

All  tliis  haJi  been  said  before,  by  ourselves  araon*^  others ;  but 
seemingly  said  to  so  little  purpose,  that  seeing  the  niattcr  is  a 
weighty  one,  wc  might  be  excused  for  repeating  it,  even  if  we  had, 
at  the  ]>resent  time,  no  csj)ecial  reason  for  the  repetition.    But  we 
recur  to  it  now,  because  it  has  been  brought  anew  to  our  atten- 
tion, )>artly  by  Miss  Sinclair's  little  volume,  upon  *'  l^ondon 
Ilonies,"  and  partly  by  something,  infinitely  less  welcome — the 
dreaded  approach  of  the  Cholera.  It  was  said,  when  the  pestilence 
whicb  waUtelh  in  darlmess  was  laat  amongst  us,  that  if  it  slKHild 
ever  appear  again  in  the  great  lletropolia  of  En^^and  we  shoold  be 
better  prepared  for  its  reception.  Whether  the  anticipation  was  a 
jnst,  or  an  erroneoos  one,  wUl  probably  soon  be  pot  to  the  test.  It 
la  certain  that  a  temporary  impulse  was  giren  to  the  canse  of  do- 
mestic philanthropyy  and  that  whilst  the  great  danger  stared  them 
in  the  face,  men  acknowledged  that  they  had  failed  in  their  duty 
to  their  neighbours  (and  to  themselTCs)  by  not  taking  heed  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  by  whom  they  were  snmmnded.   They  were 
told  by  competent  authorities,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  believe, 
that  their  own  negligence  had  rendered  London  a  very  hot-bed  for 
the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  plague — that  if  they  had  brthonght 
themselves  more  of  improving  the  sanator}'  condition  of  all  those 
narrow  streets,  those  pestilent  lanes  and  alleys,  those  back  courts 
and  pent-up  yards,  wherein  the  poor  do  herd  and  congregate,  want- 
ing air,  wanting  light,  wanting  pure  water,  amidst  filth  and  foul 
odours,  amidst  feverish  exhalations  and  curses  of  all  kinds  too  hor- 
rible to  mention,  the  great  scourge,  coming  from  its  far-off  Oriental 
home,  would  not  hare  dwelt  so  long  or  busied  itself  so  destructively 
amongst  us.  All  this  D1VB8  hewd  mid  beiicTed.  Hebelieredand 
taemUed.  Then  he  began  to  promieegieat  things.  Letbottheplagae 
ottce  pass  away  from  his  doors,  and  he  would  be  up  and  doing. 
Nay,  ne  would  begin  at  once,  fie  waM  subscribe  hn  money.  He 
would  observe  a  solemn  £mt  He  would  bcttd  down  in  an  attitude 
of  pioloundest  humiKalaoei  before  the  Lord  of  the  pestilence,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  Doubtless^  he  ww 
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sincere  at  the  time,  as  men  under  the  influence  of  a  great  panic 
are  sincere ;  and  he  meant  what  he  said.  But  the  terror  passed 
away.  The  angel  of  death  spread  its  wings  and  took  flight  froiu 
our  shores,  leaving  tears  and  lamentations,  the  wail  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  behind  it  And  what  then  ?  Did  Divbs  keep  his 
promise?  Miss  Sinclair  sajs  that  in  the  month  of  May^  when 
meetings  are  held  in  London^  for  the  promotion  of  all  kinds  of  re- 
ligions and  benevolent  objects,  the  only  one  which  created  little 
interest  and  attracted  few  attendants  was  a  meeting  for  the  inw 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  London  Poor. 

Dives  sick,  is  one  person.  Dives  sound,  is  another.  The  fear 
of  death  passes  away,  and  with  returning  security  comes  back  the 
stony  heart.  Is  this  well,  Dives?  Nay,  is  it  wise?  The  pesti- 
lence gone  to-day,  may  return  lo-morrow.  There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb about  shutting  the  stable-door.  When  the  Cholera,  with  all 
its  terrors  is  among  us,  Divks  bethinks  himself  of  sanatory  mea- 
sures, and  commiserates  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  town 
oug:ht  to  be  better  drained; — no  doubt  of  it.  Those  wretched 
back-streets,  and  liungry  alleys  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  capa- 
cious mansion — streets  and  alleys  of  which  he  has  heard,  but 
which  he  has  never  seen — ought  to  come  down  and  be  re-placed 
by  others,  into  which  the  light  and  air  should  be  admitted  freely, 
and  nothing  foul  should  ever  accumulate ;  nothing  noxious  ever  be 
engendered. 

Yes,  DivBS,  you  are  sure  to  be  too  late,  if  you  only  think  about 
doing  good  to  others  when  danger  threatens  yourself.  These 
London  homes — homes  such  as  Miss  Sinclair  has  described  in 
her  story,  a  story  written  with  the  best  of  objects,  and  full  of  the 
best  of  feeling — exist  at  all  times  amongst  us.  The  evil  is  always 
weltering  around  our  doors.  The  time  to  combat  it  is  always  the 
present  time.  To  wait  till  the  Cholera  comes,  is  to  wait  until 
iilth  and  foul  air  are  irresistible,  and  the  dwarf,  which  we  might 
have  crushed,  has  grown  into  a  rampant  giant.  Think  of  the 
matter,  DrvKs,  to-day;  not  because  the  Cholera  is  creeping  in 
amongst  us,  but  because  it  is  to-day  ;  think  of  it  to-day,  to-morrow 
— every  day  ;  this  year,  next  year,  every  year,  until  the  homes  of 
tlie  London  poor  cease  to  be  not  only  a  disgrace,  but  a  scourge  to 
the  Loudon  rich.  Think  of  it  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  wife's 
sake,  for  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  whom 
^  ye  have  always  with  yon.**  And  let  it  not  be  set  down  against 
you  any  longer,  that  when  the  pestilence  was  coiling  itsdf  around 
yoUf  you  feigned  humility  and  penitence ;  you  pretended  to  recog- 
nise your  short^mings,  and  you  promised  the  Almighty  to  remain 
no  longer  neglectful  of  your  duties  to  the  poor ;  but  that  when  He 
listened  to  your  prayers,  and  smote  no  longer,  and  took  the  cup  of 
tremUing  out  of  your  hands,  you  forgot  your  promises,  waxed 
proud  and  indolent  again,  and  iiuing  snmptously  every  day  your- 
self^ forgot  that  there  was  hunger  and  nakedness,  fever  and 'filthy 
everywhere  around  you,  in  those  vile  dens  and  pestilent  rookeries, 
which,  in  the  daily  life  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  take  the  place 
of  London  Uomes. 
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Thbrb  and  Back  again  in  seabch  of  Bsautt.    By  JauM 
Augustus  St  Jobu.   2  vols.  185S. 

Of  the  principal  books  of  travel,  as  Lady  Tennison^s  and  Mrs. 
Coliu  Mackenzie's,  we  have  already  spoken  in  detail.  We  must 
not  omit,  however,  to  speak  of  Mr.  St.  John's  very  pleasant 
▼olumes;  under  tbe  quaint  title  of  There  and  Back  again.*^ 
The  book  bas  many  of  tbe  cbaracteristics  to  wbicb  we  referred  in 
our  recent  notice  of  Mr.  St  John's  **  Isis.*  It  is  eqnally  pictu- 
resque. There  is  tbe  same  impulsiveness  about  it;  tbere  is  die 
same  bright  coloiiring;  but  it  is  less  sensuous.  Mr.  St.  John  left 
bis  wife  and  children,  and  set  out  from  Lausanne,  by  the  dili- 
gence, in  search  of  beauty  ."^  Before  be  is  half  tbrough  his  first 
volutne  he  tells  us,  that  he  chanced  upon  a  voung  lady  going  to 
church,  who  called  forth  an  involuntary  exclamation  o{*^Oh,IHo 
santo!  "  "  Never,  since  or  before,"  he  says,  "  have  I  seen  beauty 
so  perfect.  No  Madonna  ever  painted  by  Raffaelle,  no  Aphrodite 
ever  sculptured  by  the  Hellenic  chisel  could  equal  it.'*  After 
this  he  should  have  turned  back  ;  he  went  in  search  -pf  beauty, 
and  he  had  found  it  It  is  well,  however,  for  the  readvr  that  lie 
did  not.  Mr.  St.  John  went  on;  and  he  has  given  us  two  as 
pleasant  volumes  as  we  could  care  to  read  on  the  beach  on  a  Sep- 
tember day.  There  is  altogether  a  dreaminess,  a  delightful  un- 
reality about  the  book  which  pleases  us  greatly.  It  ma^  all  be 
trutb  to  the  letter,  but  it  reads  like  sometblng  more  attractive  tban 
plain  matter  of  liiict  At  all  events,  it  is,  as  we  said  of*'  Isis,**  a< 
link  between  tbe  real  and  tbe  ideal,  and  it  leads  us,  by  no  TCiy 
abrupt  transition^  into  tbe  legitimate  domains  of  Fiction.. 


Raymond  ds  Monthault,  thb  Lobd  Mabchbb*  A  Legend  of 
the  Welsb  Borders.  By  tbe  Rer.  R.  W.  Morgan.  8  toIs.  ISdd. 

Mr.  Morgan's  "  Raymond  de  Monthault "  is  a  "  Legend  of 
the  Welsh  Borders"  during  the  time  of  the  Lord  Marchers, 
and  it  is  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  period.  But  the  period 
is  one  of  which  we  have  no  great  desire  to  be  thus  vividly  re- 
minded. Mr.  Morgan  candidly  admits, — and  if  he  did  not,  he 
would  have  abundantly  proved, — that  those  good  old  times,  or,  aa 
more  correctly  they  ought  to  be  called,  young  times,  were  exceed- 
ingly bad  tunes.  Tbose  me^ss? al  barbarians  were  not  by  any 
means  a  pleasant  race  of  men.  They  bad  the  butcher-stamp  upon 
them,  and  smelt  of  tbe  shambles  much  too  strongly  for  our  taste. 
They  were  tiiieves  and  murderers  upon  a  large  scale,  and  had 
nothing  better  to  recommend  them  tnan  physical  hardihood  and 
Imite  conrage.  Such  as  they  were>  bowereri 

**  Content  as  msii-at-arais  to  cope 
Each  with  hit  ftontiiig  Ibe^** 

VOL.  ZXIT.  I  ' 
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Mr.  Morgan  has  described  Uiem  with  remarkable  power,  and 
what  we  may  at  least  presume  to  be  fidelity.  The  rrniscnihlance 
at  all  events  is  perfect.  There  is  a  rugged  grandeur  about  the 
work  which  appeals  forcibly  to  the  imagination.  There  is  an 
Ossianic  obscurity  —  a  mistiness — a  remoteness — which  greatly 
enhances  the  effect,  and  makes  it,  in  parts,  almost  sublime.  The 
supernatural  terror  of  the  catastrophe  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  antecedents  of  such  ft  work.  The  ^ dignus  Tindice  nodus**  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  If  Mr.  Morgan^s  romance  does  not  achieve 
popularity,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  any  want  ofpower,  or  any 
want  of  skill  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  lime  was  when 
^Kaymond  de  Monthanlt''  would  have  made  a  reputation.  Those 
good  Titanic  pictures  of  the  Lord  Marcher  and  Jarl  Bronz  are 
not  unworthy  to  be  hung  up  beside  the  best  of  those  in  ''Ivanhoe.** 
But  the  taste  of  the  age  has  changed  since  Scott  wTote  his  fictions, 
and  the  historical  romance  has  well  nigh  lost  its  attractions.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  belief;  and  we  look  with  peculiar  interest  to  the 
result  of  the  present  publication,  as  the  amount  of  success  it 
achieves  will  very  fairly  indicate  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  our  estimate  of  the  popular  taste.  **  Raymond  de  Monthault  ** 
is  an  historical  romance ;  but  unlike  the  majority  of  these  works, 
the  scenes  which  it  describes  have  been  little  trodden  by  the 
novelist^ — the  men  and  the  times  are  but  little  known.  There  is 
nothing  hackneyed  or  worn-out  in  it,  as  in  those  oil-repeated 
tales  in  which  the  Raleighs  and  Buc^ngfaams,  the  Bochestem 
and  MontroseSy  the  Mariboroughs  and  Walpoles,  figure  in  such 
wearying  profusion.  It  is  altogether  sometlung  genuine  and  ori-> 
ginal,  written  with  a  strong  hand  by  one  full  of  his  subject;  and 
if  it  does  not  command  an  audience  it  wiU  not  be,  as  we  have 
said,  for  want  of  intrinsic  merit 
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SEC&ET8  COMB  OUT. 

'^Confidential  commttmcatlons  broken  off/' murmured  the 
£arl  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  Henry  Wilmslow* 
"  Our  young  secretary  ia  diplomatising  without  his  patron's  leave* 
Well,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "  how  did  the  Forester  supper  go 
off  ?  I  was  honoured  with  orders  to  attend,  but  could  not*  I 
hope  the  esteemed  lady  was  hospitable." 

More  hospitable  than  Mrs.  Wilmslow/'  said  Carlyon,  who 
thought  that  Jane  would,  ])erhaps,  be  glad  to  make  her  escape, — 

for  although  I  have  pleaded  my  extreme  need,  I  have  heard  no 
orders  given  for  my  comfort.** 

*•  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bernard,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow, 
catching  at  once  her  young  friend's  eye  and  meaning,  and  rising  to 
leave  the  room. 

**  There's  a  bell,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  I  suppose,"  said  Henry,  with 
a  dictatorial  manner,  intended  to  prevent  her  going. 

But  I  have  rang  it  four  times  without  any  result,'*  said  Ber- 
nard very  coolly,  and  opening  the  door  for  Jane,  who  went  out 
rather  hastily  under  cover  of  this  little  bit  of  protection. 

^  A  vision  of  Mr.  Carlyon's  future  triumphs,**  said  Lord  Rook« 
bury.  ^  He  has  opened  his  budget  so  engrossingly  that  dinner  is 
quite  forgotten  in  the  House.  And  how  do  you  get  on  with  the 
religious  and  gracious  Selwyn  ?  Does  he  often  set  you  to  prepare 
a  prScis  of  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel  or  Habakkuk,  by  way  of  practice  ? 
And  is  it  true  that  he  calls  in  all  the  clerks  to  prayers,  before 
sending  out  a  dispatch  ?" 

"  I  should  disgrace  your  recommendation,  my  lord,  if  I  let  out 
official  secrets,"  said  Carlyon,  "  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be 
materially  injurious  to  the  public  interests  if  X  admit  that  we  get 
on  very  well." 

"He  gives  me  a  very  good  account  of  your  capacities,"  said  the 
Earl,  "  and  I  think  that  if  you  would  let  him  convert  you,  he 
would  most  likely  introduce  you  to  a  capital  match,  by  way  of 
proving  that  Providence  takes  care  of  the  believer.  1  would  not, 
were  1  in  your  place,"  added  his  Lordship  significantly,  let  any 
trifle  stand  in  the  way  of  my  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity.'* 
*^  Such  a  priie  it  one  of  the  thuigs  which  your  lAidship  liket 
▼ouzniT*  KK 
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to  see  term  by  those  in  whom  you  are  good  enough  to  be  inter- 
ested,'' returned  Bernard,  reverting  to  Lord  Rookbury's  hint  given 
him  at  Rookton  Woods* 

'^By  Jove,  I  should  say  lo  I  an  heiress  with  a  certainty,**  said 
his  Lordship,  emphasizing  the  last  word,  is  exactly  the  person 
ajroung  man  should  VoSk  out  for.  What  do  you  say,  father 
Wilmslow 

That's  the  time  of  day,  my  Lord/*  said  Henry,  on  whom  the 
last  two  or  three  speeches  had,  of  course,  been  lost.  And  these 
lawyers  hare  such  opportunities,  Inoking  into  people's  title-deeds 

and  settlements,  and  knowing  how  the  land  lays.*' 

A  good  shot,  Carlyon,"  said  the  Earl,  looking  hard  at  him. 
I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Bernard  carelessly,  "  but  I  have  been  in 
London  so  long  that  1  have  forgotten  all  about  shooting." 

'"'And  have  you  forgotten  all  about  the  young  ladies  of  Aspen?'* 
said  the  Karl,  *^as  I  have  not  heard  you  make  any  inquiries  con-/* 
cerning  them."      Now,"  said  Lord  Rookbury  to  himself,  "he* 
must  reply  that  he  has  heard  all  that  from  their  mamma." 

"  Mr.  Wilmslow  mentioned  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  that 
they  were  away  from  home,"  said  Carlyon,  who  saw  that  an 
cclaircissement  must  come,  but  also  saw  no  use  in  precipitating  it. 

But  did  not  tell  you  that  they  are  staying  at  Rookton  Woods^ 
as  of  course  Mrs.  Wilmslow  did 

Really,"  said  Bernard,   one  almost  needs  some  second  assur- 
ance of  that  ftict." 

"  What  for  ?^  said  Henry  bluntljr*  ^  Is  Ihere  snything^  extra- 
ordinary in  the  Miss  Wilmslows  going  to  Tiait  his  Lordship,  their 
neighbour  in  the  county,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  my  Lord,  their  father's 
friend.    I  don^  understand  your  observation,  Mr.  C^lyon,  which 
seems  quite  uncalled  for." 

"Dear  me,**  said  Bernard,  with  much  deference,  *'do  not  let 
me  be  misunderstood ;  I  only  meant  that  with  three  such  very 
agreeable  yisitors  at  Rookton,  one  fdt  surprised  to  meet  Lord 
Rookbury  anywhere  else." 

"There  it  is,  Wilmslow,"  said  his  lordship,  laughing,  "these 
young  fellows  cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  older  men  to  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  the  society  of  women,  even  when  grave 
matters  are  in  question." 

"I  could  not  be  aware  of  these, my  I^ord,  you  know,"  said  Carlyon. 
Why,  you  come  and  announce  them,"  said  Lord  Rookbury, 
sharply  ;  "  you  tell  us  of  an  emergency,  and  that  Mr.  Molesworth, 
the  great  lawyer,  is  coming  down,  and  that  you  are  torn  h'om  the 
business  of  your  country  to  help  him,  and  then  you  say  tilst  you 
are  not  aware  of  grave  matters  being  in  question.  Are  yoQ  not  a 
little  ineonsistent,  my  young  diplomat?'' 

A  little  less  self-possession,  and  the  ficdon  Cailyon  had  devised 
for  poor  Janc^  benefit  had  at  onee  been  scattered.  But  Bernard 
met  Lord  Rookbury's  auspicious  eye  very  steadily,  and  replied, 

^  But  may  I  ask  bow  my  news,  brought  an  hour  ago,  aided  to 
bring  your  Lordship  from  Rookton  Woodsy  which  yon  must  have 
left  before  I  even  entered  the  county?'' 
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**  He  Stands  cross-examining  very  well,'*  said  tlie  Earl,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  shall  leave  him  to  you,  Wilmslow/'  For  in  truth,  though 
the  keen  old  roan  beUeTcd  tbak  Carlvon  had  come  down  on  Mrs. 
WilmsloVs  request,  he  did  not  with  to  mortify  Bernard,  whom 
be  liked,  by  pressing  the  point,  and  much  ]) referred  that  Henry 
should  give  the  offence. 

Meantime,  as  a  witacas  is  entided  to  refreshment,^  aaid  Car- 
Ijoo,  ''I  will  see  whether  mine  is  in  progress."  And  he  left  the 
room,  a  manoeuvre  which  oecunred  to  the  Earl  as  something  like 
that  of  castlinii^,  in  chess,  when,  an  attaek  being  prepared,  the 
citadel  itself  suddenly  shifts  its  place. 

"  Your  wife  has  managed  to  send  to  Molesworth,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  "  and  he  has  chosen  to 
get  this  yoiin;;ster  to  come  down  to  reconnoitre.  That  is  the  state 
of  matters,  Wilmslow." 

"  Curse  his  impudence,"  said  the  Ambassador,  angrily.  "  Don't 
you  think  I  ought  to  kick  liim  out  of  mv  house?" 

What  a  misc'liievous  t)ld  man  that  Lord  was.  Of  course  he  liad 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  recommending  any  surli  course,  but  he 
knew  that  Wilmslow  was  a  coward,  and  instantly  determined  to 
torment  him. 

**  Your  high  gentlemanly  spirit,"  he  said,  "  has  pointed  out  the 
proper  course,  as  I  knew  it  woold.^  And  as  Henry's  face  grew 
graver  under  this  unezpected  answer,  Lord  Rookhury  quite 
chuckled. 

"  Ton  think. he  ought  to  be  turned  out?''  said  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
immediate^  softening  the  form  of  proceeding. 

**  Kicked  ovt,''  said  the  ruthless  Carl,  ^  was  your  first  expression^ 
I  think.   And  the  impulses  of  an  aristocratic  nature  like  yours 

may  be  safely  trusted,"  he  added,  respectfully. 

"The  only  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate,"  said  Henry,  is  the 
thought  that  he  is  in  some  way,  I  believe,  a  friend  of  your  Lord« 
ship's.  That  is  the  only  thing,  and  the  respect  I  have  for  you 
would  make  me  suppress  ray  natural  indignation,  and  simply  tell 
him — tell  him  in  a  note  perhaps, — that  he  had  better  go  away." 

"  My  dc;ir  Wihnslow,"  said  the  unhallowed  peer,  getting  up  and 
clasping  the  other's  hand,  "  I  fully  feel  all  your  delicacy.  But  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  your  friendship  for  Charles,  Earl  of  Rook- 
bury, prevented  the  due  assertion  of  your  honour.  Act,  there- 
fore, as  vou  deem  that  honour  dictates." 

And  the  two  humbugs  stood  for  a  moment  hantl  in  hand.  But 
as  Douglas  Jerrold  once  said  of  two  other  people,  if  they  were 
"  rowing  in  the  same  boat"  it  was  with  very  different  sculls. 

My  Lord,"  said  Henry,  "  my  feelins;  tells  me  instantly  to  go 
and  thrust  this  Mr.  Carlyon  out  of  my  doors.  The  only  thing  is 
('another  only  thing/  said  the  Earl  to  himself,  all  the  time  look* 
in||  affectionately  at  his  friend)  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  it 
qute  dear  that  uie  matter  is  as  we  suppose,  which  yon  know  we 
ean  scarcely  say  we  have  ascertained.  And  then,  you  see,  these 
lawyers  mt!ke  so  much  oyt  of  assaults  that  a  gentleman  is  never 
safe  in  acting  as  he  desires.  Does  the  thing  strike  your  Lordship 
in  that  light?''  rsS 
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^'Welly''  aaid  the  £arl»  thoaghtfnlly,  banng  amused  himself 
enough,  and  letting  his  victini  nul,  *^  there  ia  aense  in  that,  too. 
On  uie  whole,  then,  you  tiiink  that  you  had  better  at  present 
i^stain  from  any  extreme  course,  and  in  the  meantime  enaeavour 
to  elucidate  the  position  of  circumstances*^' 

Long  words  always  cham  long  ears,  and  Henry  Wilmalow  was 
duly  charmed,  and  Carlyon  was  unmolested  at  his  dinner. 

"  But  now,  Wilmslow,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  look  here.  Car- 
lyon is  a  mere  interloper,  and  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  your 
affairs,  but  Molesworth  is  in  another  position.  He  has  your  title- 
deeds,  you  tell  nie,  and  is  your  creditor  to  a  very  large  amount. 
Have  you  thought  over  your  affairs,  as  you  promised,  and  come  to 
any  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  is  your  debt  to  him  ' " 

*^  I  have  been  thinking  like  the  very  deuce,"  said  Henry,  "  but 
the  transactions  run  over  so  manv  vears  that  I  am  fairlv  bewildered. 
We  must  have  had  a  precious  deal  of  money  out  of  him,  besides 
his  costs." 

Have  you  no  account  of  his— did  he  never  give  you  any 
I  seem  to  think,''  said  Henry,  musing,   that  when  we  signed 
those  last  things  he  did  show  me  something. " 

Signed  ychat,  signed  when,  signed  where,"  said  the  Earl  quickly; 
^  Tou  never  told  me  of  that  Let 's  hear  all  about  it.  What  were 
they,  eh  ?  That^s  the  main  point.^' 

^  Well,  if  you  ask  me  that,"  said  Henry,  slowly. 
"  I  do — of  course,"  said  the  impatient  peer. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  tell  you,"  continued 
Mr.  Wilmslow.      Jane  seemed  to  understand  them,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  she  did,  women  are  such  humbugs  and  hypocrites.^* 
"If  she  did  she  won't  tell  now,"  said  the  Earl,  promptly.  "  But 
confound  you,  man,  you  must  know  whether  the  things  were 
mortgages,  or  settlements,  what  their  general  nature  was.  You 
would  not  be  such  a  preposterous  jackass  as  to  go  and  sign  in  the 
dark." 

"  No,  it  was  not  in  the  dark,"  said  the  literal  Henry,  "  though, 
by  the  way,  the  light  was  not  a  very  good  one,  being  only  a  lamp, 
with  a  shade  to  it." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Lord  Rookbury,  snatching  at  the  merest  trifle, 
^  then  you  signed  them  at  night,  after  regular  hours  of  business. 
Who  saw  you  sum  ? — some  of  his  clerks,  eh?'^ 

No,''  said  Wilmslow,  I  know  all  of  them,  having  had  to  see 
them  a  good  deal  too  often.  I  think  Molesworth  hsid  somebody 
upstairs,  whom  he  called  down  to  witness  our  signing.'' 

And  at  night,  too,  but  there  might  be  nothing  m  that,''  pon- 
dered Lord  Rookbury. 

Yes,"  said  Henry  Wilmslow,  there  was  something  in  it.  I 
have  no  secrets  from  you,  my  JLiOfd,  since  you  have  honoured  me 
with  your  friendship. 

"  Nor  I  any  from  you,  my  dear  fellow,  for  when  one  finds  a 
kindred  spirit,  one  trusts  everything  to  him,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you 
know  I  told  you  only  yesterday,  about  Mother  Carbuncle,  ao 
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You  did  so,  my  Lord,'*  said  Henry,  **  and  I  hope  I  am  worllhy 
of  your  confidence.  1  was  going  to  say  that  the  real  reason  why 
this  business  was  transacted  at  night  was  that^tbat  I>  being  rather 
under  a  cloud,  and  I  may  say  up  a  tree — " 

Deuced  odd  places  for  the  father  of  a  family  1  ^'  interjaculated  ' 
Liord  Rookbury. 

"  Deuced  uncomfortable  ones  !  "  said  Henry,  shrugging,  "  and  it 
was  rather  the  ticket^ for  me  to  be  scarce  until  the  Philistines  had 
shut  up,  you  see." 

Confound  your  slang  !  "  said  the  hasty  Earl,  speaking  of  course 
with  the  freedom  of  friendship  to  the  man  he  had  just  eulogised. 
''You  mean  that  you  were  afraid  to  be  out  in  the  daylight,  because 
of  the  bailiffs!'' 

''Something  of  that  sort,''  said  Henry,  a  little  sulkily,  for  the 
Earl  had  dashed  at  him  like  a  hawk. 

''Don't  mind  my  plain  speaking,  my  dear  Wilmslow,"  said 
Liord  Rookbury,    I  must  like  a  man  very  much  indeed  before  I 
frankly  let  him  know  my  mind.   And  this  was  your  condition 
when  you  signed  the  deeds.    When  was  this } 
"  Not  long  before  we  came  here." 
But,  after  the  decision  which  gave  you  Aspen  Court  P' 
Certainly,  certainly,  my  Lord.    I  rememoer  there  was  some« 
thing  about  Aspen  Court  in  the  deeds." 

"I'll  be  bound  there  was,"  said  the  Earl.    "Tell  me,  Wilms- 
low, did  Molesworth  give  you  any  money  then  ? 

Yes,"  said  Henry,  "then,  and  about  that  time,  we  had  a 
pretty  lump,  but  I  forget  the  amount."  lie  did  not  forget  the  grand 
Ambassadorial  Cloak,  with  sables,  though,  which  took  the  money 
that  was  to  have  bought  clothes  for  his  girls,  and  a  good  deal 
more,  or  the  billiard-table,  Lester  Squarr. 

"  Now,"  said  tlie  Earl  to  liimseli,  "  this  is  what  Selwyn  would 
call  a  clear  manifestation  of  Providence  in  my  behalf.  By  mere 
acddent  that  abominable  donkey  has  let  slip  out  a  very  important 
fact.  The  getting  hold  of  Aspen  Court  may  be  much  more 
difficolt  than  I  had  imagined.  I  almost  wish  I  had  let  Miss 
Emma  alone  until  I  saw  my  way  clearer — ^however,  there 's  no 
great  harm  done.  By  the  way,  ha  1  I  say,  Wilmslow,"  he  said 
suddenly,  'Uet's  go  and  talk  to  Carlyon — ^diat  is,  if  you  have  no 
insuperable  aversion." 

"  What  you  can  do,  my  Lord,"  said  Henry,  unconscious  of  any 
sarcasm  in  what  he  uttered,  I  may  surely  do.  He  is,  I  dare  say, 
upstairs,  in  what  my  wife  calls  the  library,  because  she  has  no 
books,  ha  1  ha  !"  . 

"  No  news  of  Mr.  Molesworth  yet,"  asked  Lord  Rookbury,  as 
he  came  in,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  master  of  the  house. 

"None,"  said  Bernard.  "But  he  has  a  wonderful  knack  of 
always  turning  up  at  the  riglit  time." 

"Very  pleasant,"  said  the  Earl,  " especially  if  he  turns  up  a 
trump,  as  no  doubt  we  shall  had  him.  What  do  you  say,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow?" 

"We  found  Mr.  Molesworth  a  kind  friend  in  our  small  troubles," 
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said  Jane,  meekly,  "  and  a  successful  clianipion  in  our  large  ones. 
But  what  a  man  will  be  at  the  last,  I  am  afraid  we  must  ^*ait  far 
the  last  to  know." 

"You  speak  as  if  you  had  reason  to  doubt  him,"  said  the  Carl, 
with  that  happy  manner,  evincing  interest  but  avoiding  intrusion, 
which  he  had  studied  so  carefully,  and  found  so  uaefal,  especi- 
ally with  women  of  the  best  diss. 

''Ah,  no,"  said  poor  Jstte^  my  days  for  ^trusting  or  doubttnc 
are  pretty  well  done/'  And  her  eyes  elistenedy  but  she  affectea 
to  busy  herself  about  some  housebola  trifle^  and  concealed  her 
agitation. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carlyon,  what  can  you  have  been  saying  to  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  to  make  her  so  melancholy  r"  said  Liord  Hookburj. 
^<  You  are  a  nice  person  to  enliven  the  Bower  of  Beauty,  as  we  used 
to  call  a  lady's  room,  in  my  younger  days." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bernard,  I  almost  venture  to  hope 
that  I  have  talked  Mrs.  Wilmslow  into  something  like  cheerful- 
ness." 

" You  have  brought  her  some  good  news,  then?  Of  course  I 
must  not  ask  what  they  are,  but  perhaps  her  husband  may.'* 

**  Certainly,  I  have  a  right  to  liear  them,"  said  Wilmslow. 

"  W^hy  no,"  said  Carlyon,  who  dc  tcrmiucd  lo  meet  tlie  inquisi- 
torial tendeficies  of  Lord  Rookbury's  conversation  as  quietly  as 
possible,  '"'l  had  nothing  so  dignihtd  as  news  to  tell,  but  I  tried 
to  make  some  London  gossip  acceptable — not  a  very  easy  task, 
for  Mrs.  Wilnaslow  dues  not  much  care  for  such  things,  but  she 
has  been  so  sood  as  to  listen,  and  I  think  to  laugh.  What  an 
eseellent  look-out  these  windows  give— almost  the  best  in  the 
line." 

Ask  Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  give  yon  the  room,  when  she  gives  you 
Miss  Kate,''  said  Lord  Rookbury,  jerking  the  startling  speech  into 
the  middle  of  the  group,  like  a  shell. 

It  hit  the  three  others  very  suddenly  and  very  hard.  They  all 
three  sat  for  a  moment,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said,  and  then  the 
shell  exploded.  Carlyon  blushed  to  th»  very  eyes  with  a  mixed 
feeling,  m  which,  however,  anger  was  a  large  component.'  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  experienced  a  choking  sensation  which  perhaps  prevented 
her  from  quite  knowing  at  tlie  instant  wliat  hurt  she  felt.  While 
the  coarser  nature  of  W  ihnslow  received  its  shock  of  surprise,  and 
immediately  broke  out.  He  began  of  course^  with  an  oath,  and 
proceeded — • 

"Give  him  Miss  Kate!  your  Lordship  is  joking.  But  by — , 
if  I  tliought  that  my  wife  had  been  encouraging  the  young  gentle- 
man in  any  such  d — d  idea,  1  'd   lie  clenched  his  fist 

and  ground  his  teeth,  his  oratorical  resources  not  supplying  himoa 
the  instant  with  a  threat  of  sufficient  terror.  Lord  Rookbary 
smiled  to  see  how  instinctively  Wilroslow's  rage  walked  away  from 
the  two  men,  and  settled  upon  his  helpless  wife.  Wilmslow  was 
a  worthy  Englishman,  as  police  reports  go. 

Carlyon  was  the  next  to  speak,  and,  in  the  confusion  of  ideii 
which  followed  the  Earl's  remark,  his  mind  snatdied  at  the  first 
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one  which  offered,  and  whidi  was  dmoat  forced  upon  him  hf 
IVilmelow. 

The  yoang  gentleman,  Mr.  Wihndow/'  he  aaidy  haughtilj, 
^  is  not  in  the  habit  .of  accepting  any  enoooragement  whidi  can 
expose  the  person  who  giies  it  to  insult  and  mitaUty.  I^don^ 

suppose  that  you  can  understand  how  offensive  your  speech  is, 
end  certainly  it  is  not  in  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  presence  that  I  cae 
reply  to  it  as  it  deserves.  Bat  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
imagine  that  I  have  said  to  you  exactly  what  you  would  least 

like  to  hear,  you  will  much  oblige  me.** 

Henry's  wrath  had  been  such  a  mere  impulse  that  it  speedily 
slunk  away  from  its  duty  of  sustaining  liini  in  tlie  face  of  a 
counter-onslauglit.  But  still,  under  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  his 
patron,  a  man  must  show  some  fight,  and  Wilmslow  felt  himself 
bound  to  bluster  out  something  about  infernal  mistakes,  and 
people  forgetting  their  position,  and  the  desirability  of  Mr, 
lieriiard  Carlyon's  walking  off  with  himself.  But  then  the 
woman's  turn  came,  and,  as  usual,  the  male  and  superior  crea- 
tures iiud  cause  to  be  ashauied  of  the  figures  they  made  in  con- 
trast. 

Bernard,^  she  said,  for  my  sake  you  will  do  as  you  hvft 
before  done  in  this  unhajipy  house.  You  will  refrain  from  angry 
words.  But  I  do  ask  you  to  apeak,  and  in  full  confidenoe  in  your 
honour,  I  heg  you  to  say,  not  to  Lord  Rookbury,  and  to  Mr. 
Wilmslow,  but  to  a  mother  whose  heart  is  nearly  breaking, 
whether  there  has  ever  passed,  between  yourself  and  my  child, 
one  word  which  could  found  the  implication  his  Lordship  hat 
chosen  to  make.  Look  in  my  iaoe,  Bernard,  and  answer 
fne. 

She  raised  those  blue  eyes,  sadly,  hut  trustfully,  and  awaited 

his  reply. 

"  Not  one,"  he  said,  witli  great  earnestness.  What  was  there 
lurking  at  the  young  man's  conscience  which  told  him  at  that 
moment  that  solemnly  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  fell  upon  his  own 
ear  with  some  shurt-coming  ?  That  he  spoke  the  truth,  yet  that  it 
needed  some  irresistible  confirmation  ?  Was  it  a  weakness,  or  a 
merit,  that  looking  into  that  troubled  UiOther's  face,  he  determined 
to  give  tliat  confirmation,  though  it  was  the  yielding  up  a  secret 
he  would  gladly  have  kept  ?  A  moment  sutHced  for  the  doubt 
and  the  decision,  and  then  he  added — (count  it  in  his  favour— he 
often  goes  wrong). 

**  And  although  an  unjustifiable  apeedi  ought  not  to  compd 
me  to  say  more,  it  is  to  you,  and  for  your  sake,  dear  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  that  I  will  say  one  other  word.  My  afibctions  have 
very  long  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  one  whom  you  never 
saw,  and—" 

She  would  not  let  him  finish,  but  took  both  his  hands,  held 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  dropping  them,  sank  upon  a 
couch  and  wept  outright.  But  1  do  not  believe  that  her  tears 
were  those  of  sorrow,  but  that  if  we  could  search  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  mother's  love,  her  heart  was  reviving,  after  a  harsh  and 
sudden  shock,  and  was  rejoicing  that  a  child's  confidence  had  not 
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been  ttoten  kwk?  from  her.  I  think  that  Jane  Wilmslow  had 
suffered  too  much  of  mere  insult  and  outrage  in  her  time  to  feel 
tbe  ordinary  indignation  which  Lord  Rookbury's  speech  would 
have  called  up  in  a  mother  untried  by  the  rosults  of  a  marriage 
with  a  man  who  had  been    a  little  too  gay." 

It  was  now  Lord  Rookbury's  turn,  and  if  anybody  who  reads 
this  story  could  have  seen  that  old  man's  face,  the  kindliness,  and 
the  appearance  of  being  himself  a  good  deal  hurt,  and  the  desire  to 
make  all  right  and  comfortable,  we  should  get  very  little  credit  for 
anything  we  may  hereafter  have  to  say  against  him. 

He  could  not  tell  them  how  he  regretted  his  having  been  be- 
trayed into  a  speech  which  had  given  pain.  He  soloninlv  assured 
them  that  it  arose  from  a  certain  misunderstanding  on  his  part, 
which  he  now  clearly  saw,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  so 
far  blundered.  But  the  manly  and  spirited  conduct  of  his  young 
friend,  Mr.  Carlyon,  must  have  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of 
them  all,  and  he  could  not  help  adding — even  though  his  doing  so 
involved  a  little  revelation  on  his  part,  for  which  Mr.  Carlyon  was 
doubtless  not  prepared,  that  he  had  a  right  to  regret  an  engage- 
ment which  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  calling  that  gentleman  his 
brother-in-law. 

Now,  thought  his  Lordship,  ending  with  a  sweet  smile,  let  us  see 
whether  she  has  told  him.  But  Carlyon's  attention  was  turned 
upon  Jane,  who  became  very  pale  at  Lord  Rookbury^s  last  words^ 
and  seemed  to  keep  herself  from  fainting  by  a  strong  effort. 

Some  water/'  he  said,  darting  to  the  bell,  and  pulling  violently. 
A  moment  or  two,  and  be  repeated  his  effort,  but  no  servant  ap- 
peared.   Dusk  was  coming  on. 

"  O,  by  George,"  said  Henry  Wilmslow,  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
resuming  peaceful  relations,  "  you  may  pull  the  house  down,  but 
you  will  get  no  licaring.  There's  a  fight  out  by  Bogley  Bottom, 
and  one  of  the  fellows  is  cousin  to  our  servant  girls.  I  ^11  lay  my 
head  the  sluts  have  run  oft  to  know  how  the  atfair  has  gone.  I 
should  liave  gone  myself  but  for  his  Lordship  being  here.'* 

hord  Rookbury  sprang  up  witn  a  boy's  agility. 

"  Bogley  Bottom,"  he  said,  with  something  almost  amounting 
to  agitation.  "  1  '11 — no,  no.  Here,  Carlyon.  Come  here,  man,'' 
he  said,  stamping.      See  to  your  wife,  Wilmslow.'' 

His  gestures  were  so  sudden  and  imperative^  that  Bernard 
felt  they  ought  to  be  obeyed*  He  crossed  the  room  to  Lord 
Rookbury,  who  dragged  him  from  it  by  the  arm,  and  when  in  the 
passage,  said  a  few  hasty  words,  which  instantW  threw  Carlyon 
into  a  still  fiercer  excitement.  He  broke  from  Lord  Rookbury's 
hold,  and  rushed  to  the  stair-head. 

**  Stay,  stay — one  moment — ^you  '11  save  time  by  it !  My  horse, 
one  in  a  million^  is  in  the  stable  here.  Take  him,  and  ride 
like  » 

It  was  a  strong  comparison,  no  doubt,  but  Carlyon  did  not  hear 
it — for,  with  a  word  of  assent,  lie  fled  down  the  stairs^  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  Lord  Rookbury  heard  the  clatter  of 
well-known  hoofs,  as  a  reckless  horseman  dashed  away  from  Aspen 
Court. 
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CHAP.  XZIZ. 
THB  OWL  SfiTS  A  TBAP. 

NoTBiNO  ooold  be  much  nmpler  or  more  stnightforward  than  the 
process  by  which  the  three  young  ladies  of  Aspen  became  the  in« 
voluntary  guests  of  the  lord  of  Rookton  Woods.  As  Mrs.  Wilm« 
slow  has  said,  their  papa,  driving  round  to  the  door  in  a  phaeton 
lent  him  by  the  obliging  Earl,  invited  them  to  take  a  long  round 
with  him,  and,  being  dutiful  daughters,  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy 
were  speedily  hatted  and  jacketted,  and  packed  into  the  carriage. 
The  Ambassador,  who  had  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  road,  drove  straight  for  Rookton,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
girls,  who  had  not  previously  been  taken  across  the  country,  that 
they  were  at  the  door  of  Lord  Rookbury's  mansion,  until  the 
noble  owner  himself,  who  had  been  watching  their  progress  round 
the  curve  of  the  road,  (and,  it  may  be  added,  denouncing  Mr. 
\Viimslow  as  a  snob  for  driving  with  a  large  and  swaggering  ges- 
ture, which  the  latter  considered  magnificently  aristocratic,)  came 
out  to  hand  them  from  the  vehicle.  Then,  as  the  truth  flashed 
upon  them,  there  they  were,  and  what  were  they  to  do?  If  they 
or  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  suspected  the  object  of  their  joorney,  of 
coarse,  despite  thdr  duty  to  their  sire,  they  would  have  invoked 
the  mild  headaches,  and  slight  faintnesses,  and  gentle  shiverings, 
or  some  other  of  the  serviceable  little  ailments  which  good  fedriea 
send  to  the  help  of  good  yonng  people  who  are  asked  to  go  an]^- 
where  against  their  inclinations,  but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  this 
now.  And  as  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  with  the  most  gentle  and 
gentlemanly  manner  in  the  world,  came  out  to  welcome  them,  and 
thanked  them  for  taking  him  by  surprise,  (an  old  hypocrite !)  and 
led  them  through  his  hall,  just  indicating  his  beautiful  Canovas  as 
things  which  he  must  show  them  when  they  came  out,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  the  girls  to  feel  any  prolonged  embarrassment.  Lord 
Rookbury  had  learned,  ages  before,  the  art  of  placing  people  at 
their  ease  when  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  and  it  suited  him  just 
then,  very  particularly.  They  had  their  father  with  them,  too, 
which  was  something  after  all,  bad  style  of  father  as  he  was.  If 
they  had  noticed  the  intense  contempt  which,  for  one  second.  Lord 
Rookbury  concentrated  into  a  glance  at  Henry  Wilmslow,  as  the 
latter,  in  his  false  and  made  voice,  desired  that  the  carriage  might  be 
brought  round  again  in  an  hour,  the  poor  girls  might  have  had  their 
filial  instincts  unpleasantly  quickened. 

For  reasons  of  bia  own,  I  suppose,  the  Eail  did  not  conduct  his 
visitors  through  his  house  by  the  nsnal  route,  but  ordering  lunch, 
he  led  them  in  and  out  among  the  labyrinths  of  which  mention 
was  made  a  long  time  ago,  and  in  each  room  he  seemed  rather  bent 
upon  directing  their  attention  to  some  single  object,  than  upon 
making  them  understand  the  plan  of  the  mansion.  Still,  he  did  aU 
with  so  little  effort,  that  £mma  and  her  usters  could  hardly  no- 
tice that  they  were  rather  hurried  firom  point  to  point.  They 
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saw  the  gallery,  and  the  library,  and  the  conservatory;  and  then 
lunch  was  announced^  and  the  Earl  took  them  up  stairs  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  from  the  latter  to  the  drawing-room  floor,  whence 

crossing  two  or  three  passages,  they  came  to  a  charming  circulstf' 
room,  furnished  witi)  great  elegance,  and  lighted  only  from  above* 
The  Roukton  Woods  servants  must  have  been  quick  as  troO  as 
tasteful,  the  round  table  being  beautifully  set  out  with  flowers,  and 
silver,  fruit,  and  cut  glass, — the  pleasantcst  miztore  of  csoloor 
and  glitter. 

O,  what  a  ]iretty  rooml"  saod  Amy;   X  feel  as  if  I  was  iiiside 

a  kaleidoscope." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling,  **and  we  will  turn  the 
kaleidoscope  for  you."  And  placing  his  hand  to  the  wall,  a  con- 
trivance, wliich  escaped  the  eye,  apparently  gave  motion  to  some 
outside  cylinder,  the  central  portion  of  each  of  the  brightly  painted 
panels  shd  away,  and  rose-coloured  glass  took  their  place.  The 
light  was  then  the  most  charming  that  ever  broke  upon  one  in  a 
dream  of  £ury-land,— or  at  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  Flan^6*s  ae> 


^Do  you  like  that  better?^  asked  Lord  Rookbury. 
"•No,^'  said  Kate,  ""but  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is 
managed." 

I  will  show  you  presently/'  replied  the  Bail :  **  but  why  do  yom 

not  think  it  an  improvement 

I  think  the  first  arrangement  was  in  much  lietter  taste,''  said 
Kate ;     besides,  we  lose  the  efieot  of  those  beautifully  painted 

walls,  which  I  suppose  are  copies  from  Pompeii.'' 

"  They  are,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  I  see  you  are  a  critic  of  the 
first  force,  so  we  will  leave  things  as  they  were."  And  again 
touching  tlie  machinery,  the  panels  resumed  their  former  position, 
and  the  soft  liglit  came  down  from  above  upon  the  exquisite  com- 
binations and  colours  of  the  old  Pompeian  artists,  upon  which  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  discourse,  but  needless,  as  tiiey  are  already 
reproduced  among  the  choicest  marvels  of  Sydenham  Palace, 
Paxtonia." 

**  And  now  for  lunch,"  said  Lord  liookbury.  "  If  I  had  known 
that  your  papa  was  going  to  be  so  TCry  kind  as  to  bring  you  to 
see  me,  we  would  have  had  all  aorta  of  nice  things,  for  my  confec- 
tioner, M«  Meringue,  has  his  talentSy  and  will  braak  his  heart  at 
finding  what  a  chanoe  of  appreciation  he  has  missed ;  you  must 
promise  him  another.  Wilmalow,  we  are  like  John  o'  Groat 
here;  there  is  no  top  or  bottom  to  our  table,  bat  every  body  is  at 
the  head.  Amy,  sit  near  me.  Miss  Wilnudow  will  perhaps  take 
care  of  her  papa,  and  the  critae  will  cut  up  tiiat  pdi4  with  her 
usual  discrimination." 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  round  room  at  Aspen,"  said  Amy.  ^'  I  like 
round  rooms  because,  yott  see,  there  are  no  comers  for  the  ghoiti 

to  hide  in." 

"  Don't  talk  such  cursed  stuff,"  said  her  papa,  angrily. 
"  Nay,  nay,"  interposed  the  Earl,  "  1  think  she  is  perfectly 
rightj  and  that  it  is  a  great  advantage,  and,  if  she  likes,  we  wiU 


m 

manage  to  build  her  a  room  at  Aspen*  one  of  these  days*  in  the 
abape  she  prefers." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  apologise  for  her,  my  Liord,"  said  Mr. 
Wilmslow,  **  but  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  a  girl  talk  such  infernal 
rubbish,"  he  added,  with  a  scowl  at  poor  Amy. 

''That's  Chablis  next  you — drown  your  sensations,'*  said  the 
Karl,  in  a  sneering  voice.  For  to  do  him  justice,  lie  liated  to  hear 
any  feminine  thing  spoken  coarsely  to — unless  there  were  satis- 
factory reasons  for  it,  in  whicli  case  his  Lordsliip  would  have 
abused  any  imaginable  Ophcha  dehberalely  as  does  Hamlet 
liimsel£ 

The  young  ladies  did  some  little  justioe  to  tfie  EarPs  arrange- 
mentSy  and  Henry  Wilmalow  did  a  good  deal*  remarking  that  a 
spread  like  that  aid  not  come  every  blue  moon,  and  Lord  Rook- 
Dory  left  the  room  before  hb  omnivorous  ^uest  had  completed  his 
refection. 

*'  In  for  a  good  thing,  girls,''  said  Wilmslow,  with  his  mouth 
fall,  as  the  Earl  closed  the  door.  ^  Woaldn't  yon  rather  be  here 

for  a  month  than  a  week 

It  is  a  long  drive  honie^  WP^"  finuna,  beginning  to  ad* 
just  herself  for  departure. 

Well,  what  then  ?  "  demanded  her  father. 

I  suppose  wc  had  better  go  as  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  comes 
back,"  urged  Einnia. 

I  sup]}ose  you  will  go  just  when  1  please,  and  not  before,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Wilmslow. 

Only  mumma  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  us/*  suggested 
Kate,  gently. 

"Let  her  wonder,"  re[)lied  Henry  Wilmslow,  taking  a  large 
glass  of  wine.  He  seemed  trying  to  work  himself  up  into  a 
passion,  in  order  to  gain  resolution.  The  girls  continued  their 
preparations,  but  still  Lord  Rookbury  returned  not.  They  looked 
at  one  another,  and  theur  fetber  went  on  filling  and  emptying  hb 
glass.   Half  an  honr  passed,  and  still  no  Earl. 

"  How  very  odd  that  he  should  stay  away !   said  Kate. 

''Not  odd  at  all,'' said  Mr.  Wilmslow.  ''What  the  de?U  do 
yon  mean  by  odd  ?  A  gentleman,  and  abore  all  a  noUeman,  has  a 
right  to  do  as  he  likes  in  his  own  house,  I  should  suppose,  without 
being  called  to  account.  I  am  d — d  if  I  ever  beard  a  more  in- 
sulting observation.'* 

"I  had  no  intention  of  being  insulting,  paps*'*  said  Kate, 
quietly. 

"  Don't  tell  a  lie,  for  you  had,"  said  Wilmslow,  savagely,  hut  yet 
not  caring  to  meet  the  child's  eye.  '*  Insulting  Lord  Rookbury, 
as  my  friend,  and  me  also,  and  Til  be  hanged  if  1  stand  it,  either 
from  you  or  anybody  else.  I  know  who  has  taught  you  to  do  it 
and  set  you  against  his  Lordship,  and  I'll  let  her  know  I  do  before 
long ;  but  as  for  you,  just  mind  what  you  're  after,  that 's  all.'*  And 
with  a  furious  gesture,  half  his  fury  being  sham,  he  gulped  down 
another  glass  of  wine,  spilling  some  of  it  over  l)is  dress  in  the  way, 
an  accident  which  helped  his  temper  to  the  desired  pitch,  especially 
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as  he  detected  a  little  smile  on  Amy's  face.  He  swore  an  oath 
which  need  not  be  written  down,  and  demanded  what  in  the  name 
of  the  worst  of  all  places  she  meant  by  sitting  there  grinning  at 
him. 

"Why,  papa,"  said  Amy,  outspoken  as  usual,  "you  did  look 
very  funny  witli  the  wine  running  from  both  corners  of  your 
mouth.'* 

"  Come  here.  Miss,"  repUed  her  father,  doggedly.  The  wine,  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  was  working  with  his  coarse 
nature,  and  the  fictitious  excitement  was  giving  way  to  a  real  one. 

Poor  little  Amv  tarned  rather  pale  at  the  tone  in  which  lie 
spoke,  but  nevertheless  sprang  to  his  side  with  an  alacrity  which 
should  have  disanned  any  irritation.  He  gave  her  a  violent  slap 
on  the  hee, 

''Take  that,''  he  said,  spitefully,  **aiid  now  see  if  you  find  any 
thing  to  laugh  at  in  your  own  face.  You'U  laugh  on  the  wron^" 
side  of  your  mouth,  I  ifancy,  this  time.'' 

Amy  did  not  cry-^she  even  stood  patiently,  for  a  moment,  as  if 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  her  parent  to  deal  her  another  blow.  But 
Emma's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Kate,  who  was  by  Amy's  aide 
in  an  instant,  drew  her  away,  and  placed  her  in  Emma's  arms. 
Then  the  little  thing  began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  How  dare  you  commit  that  piece  of  impudence ! "  roared 
Wilmslow  to,  or  rather  at  Kate.  "  Bring  her  back  here — here"— 
this  instant,  or,  by  G —  I'll  serve  you  the  same." 

"  I  would  rather  you  struck  me  than  Amy,  papa,"  said  Kate^ 
in  a  steady  voice,  "  because  Amy  has  been  ill." 

**  Bring  her  here,  I  say,"  stormed  Wilmslow,  thumjiing  upon 
the  table,    or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,  Emmy,"  said  Amy,  her  eyes  streaming  and 
trying  to  extricate  herself  from  her  sister's  affectionate  clutch ; 
^  he  may  kill  me  if  he  likes.  I  am  not  to  live  very  long,  and  it  is 
no  matter.   Let  me  go,  there's  a  darling." 

I  will  not,**  said  Emma  in  a  low  voice,  but  it  reached  Wilms- 
low. 

What's  that!"  he  shouted,  his  vile  passion  now  excited  beyond 
control.  He  rose  and  was  on  the  point  of  striding  across  to  the 
couch  on  which  Emma  sat,  embracing  Amy,  when  Kate  said,  laying 

her  hand  on  his  arm, 

"  Papa  !  Lord  Rookbury  is  watching  you." 

The  words  checked  him  in  an  instant.  He  looked  all  round  the 
room  as  he  forced  his  inflamed  features  into  a  sort  of  smile  with 
which  to  greet  his  patron.  Lord  Rookbury  was  not  there.  But, 
following  Kate's  eye,  Wilmslow  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  ornamental  painting  on  the  wall.  He  could  sec  nothing 
else,  but  instantly  gave  the  Earl  credit  for  having  some  spy  con- 
trivance which  Kate  had  detected.  And  tlie  reader  will  probably 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet  it  happened  that  the  case  was  not 
so — the  idea  had  started  to  the  poor  girl's  brain  in  the  extremity 
of  her  terror  lest  her  sister  should  be  maltreated,  and  she  hazarded 
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it  as  a  last  chance.  Lord  Rookbuiy  was  a  couple  of  miles  from 

the  house. 

"  And  if  he  is,"  said  Henry,  with  an  effort,  bringing  his  angry 
husky  voice  to  a  laboured  jocularity  of  tone  ''what's  the  odds  ?  *' 
He  crossed  to  Amy,  and  taking  her  from  Emma,  who  instantly 
saw  that  all  peril  was  over,  gave  her  an  awkward  hug  or  two,  and' 
told  her  not  to  cry — he  could  not  have  hurt  her. 

"The  hurt's  notliiusj"  sobbed  Amy,  whose  crimsoned  cheek,  * 
however,  showed  that  the  blow  had  been  a  severe  one,  "  but  I 
hoped — I  hoped — you  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  strikinf]j  pers — 
persons,  since  you  came  to  Aspen,  and  that  I 'm  afraid — you'U 
— vou  '11  strike  mamma,  as  vou  used  to  do." 

This  frank  declaration  might  have  proved  unlucky  for  the 
speaker,  but  Kate  retained  her  advantage,  and  by  anutlier  look  to 
the  wall  (an  acted  lie.  Miss  Katherine  Wilmslow,  and,  I  suppose^ 
a  sin)  continued  to  intimate  that  another  eye  was  upon  them. 

^'KonsensCy  diild,  nonsense/'  said  Henry,  ^yoa  must  have 
been  dreaming*  Dry  your  eyes,  while  I  go  and  see  what  the  Bad 
is  about.''  And  he  left  the  room,  and  (for  we  may  as  well  dispose 
of  him  at  once)  went  in  search  of  bis  patron.  After  he  had  wan- 
dered about  the  house  for  some  time,  Jameson  came  to  him  with 
a  message  from  Lord  Rookbury,in  obedience  to  which  Mr.  Wilms- 
low, with  much  alacrity,  made  exit  from  Rookton  Woods  without 
further  leave-taking. 

For  some  time  after  his  departure  Emma  and  Kate  naturally 
occupied  themselves  with  consoling  their  sister,  and  deploring  the 
condition  into  which  their  respectable  parent  had  brought  hinisclf. 
But  as  time  wore  on,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  his  return,  or  the 
Earl's,  the  voung  ladies  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  at  last  agreed 
to  send  a  servant  to  their  papa.  This  was  a  sensi])le  resolve,  but 
not  fated  to  be  carried  into  effect,  for  all  their  researches  could  not 
detect  a  bell-handle  in  the  circular  room.  But,  they  argued,  there 
must  be  a  bell  somewhere  in  the  house,  and  Kate  undertook  the 
discovery.  Her  travel  was  brief.  The  door  of  the  room  opened 
to  her  hand,  but  that  of  the  passage  which  led  from  the  gallery  to 
the  apartment  they  occupied  was  &stened  from  without.  They 
were  prisoners. 

Then  they  slmost  began  to  be  frightened.  StUl,  Kate  and 
Emma  had  plentr  of  sense;  and  it  speedily  occurred  to  them, 
that  their  fiitner,  m  goins  ou^  had  secured  the  door  by  mistake, 
or  in  caprice,  and  must  rdease  them  in  due  time.  Amy,  however, 
was  by  no  means  so  easily  calmed,  and  grew  hysterical,  and  inti- 
mated her  belief  that  they  had  been  lured  into  a  dreadful  tower, 
and  were  to  be  starv  ed  to  death,  and  stay  there  until  they  became 
ikeletoru.  And  the  child  dwelt  upon  the  word,  and  reputed  it  in 
a  way  which  had  a  painful  significance  for  her  sisters. 

Kate  grew  indignant,  and  determined  to  clatter  at  the  outside 
door  until  she  attracted  somebody's  attention.  But  on  trying  it 
she  found  that  she  could  make  very  little  noise,  the  door  being 
thickly  padded,  obviously  that  the  chamber  to  which  it  led  might 
be  as  quiet — even  when  the  house  should  be  full  of  visitors — as  its 
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wayward  proprietor  could  desire.  She  ga^evp  the  idea  in  despair, 
niu!  her  next  was  to  seek  for  the  miudiinery  by  which  the  £aii 
had  shown  the  rose-coloured  windows. 

**  I  know  whereabouts  the  contrivance  lies,"  she  said,  "  for  when 
Lord  Rookbury  touched  it  the  second  time,  I  laid  my  fork  in  the 
direction  to  which  his  haod  wenL  Let  me  see — where  was  1 
sitting?" 

And  Kate  proceeded  to  fix  upon  a  spot  in  the  wall  where  slie 
was  certain  the  handle,  or  spring,  was  pUced.  But  ail  her  re- 
searches failed  lo  discover  it. 

"  If  you  found  it,  dear,  there  would  be  no  use,"  said  £mm£^ 
"  for  I  noticed  that  the  windows  did  not  open." 

"They  would  break,  I  suppose,"  said  the  energetic  second  child 
of  the  boose  of  Aspen*  '^Howerer,  if  we  cannot  make  ourselves 
heerd,  I  suppose  we  can  only  watt  in  patience.''  And  thej  did 
wait,  beguiling  the  time  with  conjectures,  and  with  assnrancea  to 
Amy  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  tbeb  having  been  left  Uiere 
to  perish.   Perhaps  papa  had  gone  to  deep  off  the  wine. 

Erening,  however,  drew  on,  and  the  rajs  of  the  setting  son  Ml 
upon  one  side  of  the  dome-light  glass  roof  of  the  room.  The 
|;irls  became  weary  and  silent,  and  poor  Amy  actually  subsided 
into  a  disquiet  sleep,  mffled  by  start  and  sob.  Dusk  approached, 
but,  jnst  as  the  room  was  growing  gloomy,  a  figure  entered  it. 
Kate  sprang  to  her  feet  in  an  instant,  but  there  was  no  great 
cause  for  alarm.  Their  visitor  was  an  exceedingly  respectable  and 
respectful  looking  female  servant,  of  a  superior  order,  who  begged 
to  know  whether  she  might  attend  the  young  ladies  to  their 
rooms. 

"Our  rooms  !"  said  Kate,  astonished.  "  Pray  wlicre  is  papa — 
Mr.  Wilmslow  ?  Will  you  please  to  ask  him  to  come  to  us  di- 
rectly, or  show  us  where  he  is?'* 

"He  has  gone  out  with  my  Lord,  Miss,  but  his  directions  were 
that  I  was  to  attend  you,  and  see  that  you  had  everything  yott 
wished  tor  J* 

^  A  strange  time  to  go  emt,  in  the  coontry,"  said  Kate.  ^  JM 
yon  understand  when  he  would  retom 

*^He  did  not  say.  Miss;  but  Jameson  mentioned  something 
about  a  late  breakfast  to-roorrow,  so  he  is  probably  coming  over 
in  the  morning/* 

^  Leaving  us  here  for  the  night/'  exclaimed  the  two  girls  :  and 
Amy,  awakened  by  tiie  voices,  sat  up,  and  gased  wildly  about 
er. 

^'Wbatttf  mamma  tbink  has  become  of  us?"  said  Emma, 
piteoQsly. 

'*Your  mamma,  Miss?*"  said  the  female,  as  if  taking  a  cue. 
"  Mr.  Wilmslow  wrote  her  a  letter,  and  it  has  gone  of^  three  hours 

ago  by  a  messenger  on  horseback/* 

"  Oh,  if  she  knows  where  we  arc,"  said  Emma,  "a  great  weight 
is  off  ray  mind  ;  but  it  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of" 

Strange  or  not,  it  did  iiot  appear  to  the  girls  that  they  had  any 
choice    Night  was  coming  ou^  and  they  were  sixteen  miles  from 
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tem.  AU  that  they  could  do  was  to  follow  their  g:tiide,  who  enmcd 
the  room,  opened  a  door  opposite  to  that  of  the  entrance  and 
so  constructed  as  to  seem  part  of  the  waW  and  to  elude  ohsen-ation. 
It  opened  into  another  short  passage  which  led  to  two  small,  but 
pretty  apartments,  in  one  of  which  was  a  single  bed,  muslined 
and  fluted,  and  tricked  out,  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a  poetical 
upholsterer  than  an  artist,  and  in  the  other,  two,  of  similar  dainty 
adornment.  Candles  were  placed  in  each  room,  lii^hted,  from 
which,  of  course,  the  young  ladies  knew  that  there  must  be 
another  communication  with  the  house,  but  thev  could  not  see 
it.  Their  attendant,  after  making  herself  as  useful  as  they  seemed 
inclined  to  permiti  informed  them  thtt  her  name  was  Pearse,  and 
tlisl  tbe  was  ordered  to  be  in  oonstant  waiting  upon  them,  and 
withdrew  into  the  citcular  apartment*  Kate^  remembering  the  bell 
dilemma  hastened  after  her,  and  to  her  exceeding  surprise  found 
tiie  room  illuminated  with  salt  light  sent  from  wttboat  through  a  rim 
of  ground  glais  whidi  ran  round  between  the  walls  and  the  dome 
—and,  to  her  still  greater  astonishment,  thai  the  table,  with  all  its 
varied  contents,  had  utterly  vanished.  She  stood,  for  a  moment, 
gazing  at  the  changed  aspect  of  the  apartment,  when  light 
gushed  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  table,  rearranged  with  a  perfect 
Bttle  dinner,  complate  to  the  finger-glass,  rose  once  more  to  its 
place.  It  had  not,  of  course,  been  intended  that  she  should  see  • 
this  jirocess.  And,  for  some  underinable  reason,  it  produced  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the  girl's  mind.  She  had  heard 
of  such  contrivances,  or  at  least  read  of  them,  but  could  not  re- 
Tnember  that  such  boards  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  the  best 
class  of  company. 

**  One  of  Lord  Rookbury^s  fancies,  I  suppose,'*  she  said,  de- 
scribing the  incident  to  her  sisters,  and  he  thinks  it  will 
amuse  us." 

"  Perhaps  our  beds  are  on  the  same  things,"  said  Amy  solemnly, 
^  and  at  midnight  we  shall  descend  into  some  grim  charael-honse 
and  be  left  there  lor  ever  and  eever.^ 

^  How  can  you  talk  todi  nonsenae^  darling,^  aaid  Emma.  ^  Yon 
do  not  even  know  what  a  ehamd-honae  is.  I  wonder  where  yon 
eansht  hold  of  the  word.'' 

''  Where  did  the  Veiled  Prophet  take  Zeliea  liromthe  dance  P 
aaid  Amy,  shuddering.  '^Did  not  the  dead  people's  eyes  glare 
out  " 

**  Be  quiet,  Amy,"  said  Kate,  anxious  to  break  off  the  train  of 
ideas  upon  which  the  child  had  fastened,  and  just  snap  my  brace- 
let for  me,  dear,  will  you.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy,  takins:  her  sister's  pretty  arm  between  her 

own  hands,  and  calmly  addirif^,  "  A  snake  !  Ah  !  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  snakes  down  there  in  the  pit.  How  they  will  wind  in 
and  out  among  our  bones  !" 

Kmnia's  distressed  look  at  hearing  the  child  pursue  this  singular 
theme  nearly  set  Kate  off  crying,  but  she  controlled  her  agitation, 
and  the  three  returned  to  the  other  room,  wliere,  with  the  aid 
of  another  discovery  they  made^  namely,  a  coUectiun  of  books  and 
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portfolios,  chosen  as  if  for  such  visitors,  the  cveninj:^  passed, 
thoufijh  heavily,  and  Pearse  reappearing,  and  having  no  tidings  of 
Mr.  Wilmslow  beyond  a  decided  assurance  that  he  would  not  be 
seen  that  night,  they  retired  early,  and  at  Amy's  express  desire,  to 
the  same  room,  where  Kate,  as  the  raost  valiant  of  the  party, 
occupied  a  solitary  couch^  Amy  nestling  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of 
her  elder  sister. 

How  their  mother  passed  the  night  is  not  npon  record. 

The  lain  descended  heavily  the  following  moming,  which,  it 
mil  be  remembered,  was  the  day  Cailyon  iSt  town,  in  obedience 
to  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  summons.  Pearse  was  duly  in  attendance, 
but  there  was  no  news  of  Mr.  AVilmslow. 

But  where  is  Lord  Rookbury demanded  Kate.  "  It  is  wery 
singular  that  he  has  never  been  near  us  since  he  left  the  room 
yesterday.   Is  he  in  the  house  ?" 

"  We  never  venture  to  know,  Miss,''  was  Pearse's  reply.  If 
my  Lord's  bell  rings,  it  is  answered,  and  it  has  not  rung  to-day. 
The  Lord  help  anybody  who  should  go  into  his  Lordship's  room 
before  it  rings." 

"  Why,  he's  worse  than  Blue-beard,"  plumped  out  Amy. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so,  Miss,"  replied  Pearse ;  "  but  let 
anybody  offend  my  Lord,  and  it  ^11  be  more  by  habgrab  than  good 
.  cunningness,  if  that  party  gets  off  easy." 

The  bit  of  patois  occasioned  some  speculation,  and  after  break- 
fast, Kate,  who  had  been  considering  for  some  time^  said  to 
Emma— 

^  I  shall  trust  to  myhabgrab^whateTerthatmay  be,  and  explore 
the  house.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  kept  here  any 
longer/'  And  she  ran^  the  belly  Pearse  having  shown  her  its 
artral  concealment — an  ivory  plate  forming  one  of  the  Pompeian 
flowers  on  the  wall.  Pearse  came^  and  ]£te  signified  her  wish  to 
be  conducted  to  the  conservatory. 

Certainly,  Miss,"  said  Pearse,  "  I  will  get  the  key."  And  she 
left  the  room.  An  hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  return,  nor  were 
all  the  indignant  girl's  performances  on  the  ivory  plate  of  the  least 
avail.   And  the  outside  door  was,  upon  trial,  found  to  be  locked* 

This  is  very  curious,  Kate,"  said  £mma.   *^  It  looks  as  if  we 
really  were  prisoners." 

**  it  is  something  more  than  curious,"  said  Kate  with  a  flashing 
eye.  "  It  is  an  indignity.  Ah  !  something  occurs  to  me."  And 
with  a  light  and  hasty  foot  she  went  back  to  the  chamber  in  which 
they  had  slept.  Nothing  had  been  touched  since  they  left  the 
room. 

**Emma,"  she  said,  returning,  ''we  will  not  bear  this.  Perhaps 
mamma  has  never  been  informed  where  we  are.  Something  in 
the  way  that  woman  spoke  made  me  suspect  her.  It  is  now  mid- 
day, and  no  news  of  papa.  Let  us  leave  the  place.''  The  young 
lady  spoke  in  a  low  but  determined  voice. 

It  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  do,'' said  Emma;  "but  how  on 
earth  to  get  out*  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  goarded  on  every 
aide." 
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"It  is  very  shocking  to  have  to  try  a  trick,"  said  Kate,  "bat 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  for  here  we  will  not  stay.  That  servant 
will  not  come  back,  perhaps,  until  nis^ht,  and  then  we  are  just 
where  we  were.  It  is  all  most  strange,  and  I  do  think  we  ought 
not  to  submit.  While  papa  was  not  quite  himself,  it  might  be 
forgiven,  but  now  we  must  return  home.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
out  of  these  rooms.  Oh!  if  they  were  not  all  lighted  from  above. 
But  I  have  a  plan.  You  two  stay  here,  and  talk  and  laugh,  for 
I  have  some  notion  that  we  may  be  listened  to.  Do  not  come 
to  me  on  any  account." 

And  she  stole  very  quietly  into  the  bedroom  which  they  had 
not  occupied^  and  conceided  benelf  in  a  very  artfol  manner,  crouch- 
ing between  the  gaily  bediiened  bed  and  the  wall  near  which  it 
stood.  Her  patience  was  rather  severely  tried,  for  an  hour  niuat 
have  elapsed,  and  Kate  still  continued  in  ber  hiding-place,  but  at 
last  she  was  rewarded.  She  distinctly  heard  the  tread  of  some 
one  in  the  adjoining  bedroom,  which  the  new  arriver  had  evidently 
come  to  arrange. 

"Then  the  door  is  in  that  room,*'  said  Kate,  "and  yet  we  could 
not  find  it.  Now,  if  she  sees  me  she  will  not  go  out,  and  if  I 
require  her  to  show  me  the  door,  we  shall  have  a  scene,  and  be 
defeated  after  all.    Ah  !  here  she  conies.    What  a  pretty  girl  I  " 

The  pretty  girl  in  question  came  stoalthily  into  the  room, 
glanced  round  it,  but  did  not  see  Kate's  bright  eyes  gleaming  at 
her  through  the  muslin.  Siie  tripped  forward  to  the  passage,  and 
silently  drew  a  bolt,  thus,  as  she  sujiposed,  preventing  the  young 
ladies  from  coming  to  their  apartment.  But  pretty  girls  will  be 
curious,  and  having  drawn  tlie  bolt,  the  young  servant  paused  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  prisoners.  Kale,  in  her  conceal- 
ment, instantly  suspected  that  this  was  the  case,  and  darted  from 
her  lair,  and  into  the  room  in  which  they  had  slept,  just  in  time  to 
find  a  second  hiding-place  before  the  servant  returned.  The  latter 
went  rapidly  throogb  her  work,  and  at  last  Kate  Wilmslow  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  her  open  the  door  of  the  room*  A  laige 
looking-glass  was  hung  against  it,  in  a  way  calculated  to  disarm 
suspicion  that  the  outlet  was  there,  and  it  swung  into  the  apartment 
with  the  door,  as  the  girl  opened  it.  But  if  she  shuts  it  again,'' 
thought  Kate, "  and  I  do  not  know  the  secret." 

Where  she  had  crouched  for  the  second  time,  her  head  was  just 
within  reach  of  one  of  the  toilette  tables.  The  girl's  back  was 
towards  her,  and,  quick  as  the  thought,  Kate  snatched  a  small  china 
bottle  from  the  table,  and  flung  it  with  all  her  force  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  It  crashed  against  the  wall,  and  fell.  The  pretty 
country  girl  brought  out  an  unmistakable  oath,  and  rushed  to  see 
what  had  happened — another  moment,  and  our  light-limbed  Kate 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  secret  door.  Without  pausing  to 
listen  to  the  wonderment  of  the  domestic  as  to  whence  in  the  name 
of  All  Blazes  the  china  could  have  fallen,  Kate  skimmed  along  the 
gallery,  and,  taking  the  first  inviting-looking  door,  found  herself  in 
the  principal  drawing-room  of  Rookton  Woods.  This,  however, 
was  not  what  she  wanted,  and  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the  mag- 
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nificcntly-fumishcd  room,  Kate  turned  to  leave  it.  But,  slie 
did  so,  there  rose,  over  the  })ark  of  a  large  lounging  chair,  t  he 
smallest  and  most  fairy-like  face  she  bad  ever  seen^  and  a  child's 
voice  said — 

*'  You  just  stop.  You  're  the  girl  with  tlie  big  eyes  that 's  in 
love  with  St.  BernarcL** 


C8AFTBR  XXX. 

A  m»  AMD  Kit  aAcros. 

Thb  commandy  and  ttiU  inoTe»  the  cbavge  which  followed^  cer- 
tainly brought  up  poor  Kate  in  an  inatant,  and  the  eyea  to  whi<di 

the  allusion  had  thus  been  made,  opened  widely  enough  to  justify 
it.  And  then  the  apeaker  glided  from  the  large  chair  and  con- 
fronted the  runaway.  Heedful  readers  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  re- 
member the  fairy-like  little  girl  who  roused  Mr.  Carlyon  from  his 
slumbers  in  the  library,  and  who  now  stood  before  Kate  Wilms- 
low,  costumed  with  less  elaboration,  but  not  with  less  care  than 
when  she  presented  herself  to  Bernard  in  all  the  miniature  splen- 
dour of  a  full-dress  toilette.  She  was  in  white,  her  high-made 
frock  terminated  at  the  neck  by  a  delicate  little  frill,  a  blue 
girdle  and  ivory  buckle  at  her  tiny  waist,  and  her  fair  liair  se- 
cured by  a  long  golden  comb  which  went  round  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  branched  into  ornament  at  the  temples — it  looked  like 
an  undress  coronet.  Unwelcome  as  was  the  apparition.  Kate  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  charming. 

"  Well,  child,^'  proceeded  the  little  lady,  gazing  up  into  Kate's 
face.   "  Are  you  looking  lor  the  parson  ?^ 

Looking  for  whoin>  dear^"  said  Kate  Wilmslow^  more  as- 
tonished than  before. 

The  parson.  Because  he  is  not  here,  and  I  think  that  you 
might  wait  until  he  is  sent  to  you.  How  you  do  stare !  But  papa 
was  right,  and  you  have  beautiful  eyes.  I  shall  kiss  them — sit 
down  here.'^  And  rather  imperatively  pushing  Kate  to  a  couch^ 
Lurline  sprang  upon  it,  lightly  as  a  biid^  and  brought  her  lips  to 
the  eyes  of  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  And  now/'  said  Kate,  smiling,  "  please  to  tell  me  who  yoa 
are  ?" 

*'  Me  !"  rephcd  the  child.  "  I  am  somebody — everybody — any- 
body. You  may  call  n)e  Lurline,  or  anything  else,  you  like.  But 
what  have  you  dared  to  come  out  of  your  room  for  f** 

"And  is  it  the  custom  in  this  house  to  lock  ladies  up  in  a  par- 
ticular room,  and  call  it  daring  if  they  come  out  ?'* 

"Ladies,  no.  But  we  locked  up  the  bride  and  her  l)ridesn-aids 
until  they  were  wanted,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  how 
you  escaped.    I  suppose  you  bribed  one  of  the  servants." 

"  Indeed  I  did  not,'^  said  Kate,  rather  indignant  than  amused  at 
the  precocious  woridliness  of  the  suggestion. 

^'Then  tell  me  how  you  managed,"  said  Lurline,  throwing  her 
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mmM  Toxmd  Kate's  neek,  and  lajhig  ber  cheek  a^UDtt  tiwl  of  her 

companion.  "  Tell  me,  there  'a  a  dear,  and  I  won't  tell  anybody. 
I  swear  I  won't.  Lieu  me  danme!  TherB^  I  never  bienk  my 
word  when  I  say  that.  Now." 

"  O,  yon  shocking  little  thing!  "said  Kate.  '^Ptay  don't  say 
sneh  words.  Do  you  think  I  would  not  believe  yon  if  yoa  made 
a  promise  ?" 

Sacrohtcii,  I  do  not  know  why  you  should,"  said  Lurline. 
*'VVhy  should  I  keep  a  promise  to  you^  who  are  one  of  my 
enemies." 

"  I  your  enemy,  dear  child  !"  said  Kate.  What  nonsense  baa 
someljody  been  putting  iiito  your  licad 

**0,  is  it  nonsense  r"  retorted  Lurline.  "I  know  all  about  it, 
and  if  you  think  you  can  deceive  rae  with  your  hypocrisy*  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you.    Do  you  see  this  ear  ?** 

^  Yes  I  do,  and  a  very  pretty  little  ear  it  is,  with  a  very  pretty 
earring  in  it." 

Ah  1  wclL  It  may  be  a  Kttle  ear,  and  I  may  be  a  little  pitciber, 
but  I  can  hear  as  well  with  it  as  if  it  was  as  big  as  Fearse^s.  So 
now  yon  understand." 

Lurline'a  mingled  worldliness  and  chUdishnesi  puzzled  Kate^wbo 
could  know  nothing  of  the  young  lady's  antecedeats^but  Kate  had 
business  of  her  own  on  hand,  more  immediately  ptesaing  than  the 
solving  the  problem  of  this  quaint  little  iisiry^s  character.  One  thing 
was  certain,  namely,  that  her  own  escape  having  been  disoovered, 
and  by  such  an  observer^  it  waa  useless  to  think  of  further  mcasnrea 
unless  Lurline's  co-operation  could  be  secured,  and  this  was  the 
rext  thinn^  to  trv  for.  And  Kate's  di]dornacy  was  guided  hy  an 
instinct  which  determined  her  to  go  straight  to  the  alSections  of 
the  little  girl,  if  she  had  any. 

And  so  you  have  been  told  that  I  am  your  enemy,  Lurline  ?" 
she  said,  kindlv. 

**  Of  course  you  are,"  replied  Lurline,  rubbing  her  fair  soft  cheek 
against  Kate's  with  a  caressing  action  curiously  at  variance  with 
her  words.  Nut  my  worst  enemy,  because  she  is  locked  up,  I 
suppose?'* 

^Do  yon  mean  one  of  my  ristera?^ 

^  You  know  Terywell  that  I  do.  Tour  ^dest  sister,  who  is  going 
to  be  Coontess  of  Jlookbury.  I  bate  ker/* 
And  you  hate  me 

"  I  hated  yoo  before  yoa  came  in,  and  I  shall  bate  yon  again  as 
soon  as  you  are  gone,  bat  do  you  know  I  don't  hate  yon  so  modi 
while  I  am  talldng  to  you.*' 

But  I  want  you  not  to  hate  roe  at  all,  nor  my  sister,  n^o  is 
the  best  and  kindest  girl  in  the  world,  and  would  km  yoa  Tcry 
much  if  yon  would  let  her,  and  so  would  I." 

"Bless you,"  said  Lurline,  giving  Kate  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek, 

it's  no  go,  dear,  none  whatsumever,  as  Pearse  says.  We  are  up 
to  the  move.  Of  course  you  will  try  to  smooth  nie  over,  and  pet 
me,  and  make  much  of  me  for  a  little  while,  and  then  — croc.  W e 
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■re  piepered  for  all  that,  we  flatter  ounelm.''  And  again  ahe  laid 

her  face  to  Kate's. 

What  if  to  be  done  with  this  perverted  little,  being?  thon^ght 
Kate. 

"  Lurline  dear,  I  won't  pet  you,  I  promise  that.  But  tell  me 
something.  I  suppose  that  if  I  and  my  sisters,  whom  you  think 
your  enemiesy  were  turned  out  of  this  house,  you  would  be  very 
glaci  ? "  , 

**  Well,"  said  the  child  thoughtfully,  "  it  would  be  a  good  thing ; 
but  you  would  all  come  back  again,  so  it  would  be  no  great  good 
done,  ventrehleu,^* 

**  No,  that  we  never  would,"  said  Kate,  very  emphatically. 

Lurline  suddenly  twisted  her  face  into  a  singular  expression  of 
petulance,  and  sent  oat  a  aort  of  taunting  aound. 

Nyeigh  I"  ahe  said,  or  rather  uttered.  *' I  know  all  about  it. 
There 'a  a  mamma  in  the  case,  and  ahe  doesn't  like  ua,  and  would 
not  honour  ua  with  the  match  if  ahe  could  help  W* 

^  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  you,  dear,  if  you  had  such  a 
mamma,"  said  Kate  earnestly. 

Morbleuy  you've  got  tears  in  your  eyea!''  aaid  Lurline, 
quickly.  "  I  did  not  want  to  make  you  cry — there — there,"  and 
ane  kiaaed  Kate  with  real  feeling.  Never  cry,"  she  added,  de- 
alrous  to  give  useful  counsel  to  a  weaker  friendj  *^  it  show  folka 
where  to  hit  another  time.  You  should  bite  your  tongue  very 
hard,  and  then  you  can  always  keep  back  your  tears." 

"  Lurline,"  said  Kate,  "  we  want  to  get  away  from  Rookton 
Woods  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  we  shall 
never  come  back.  It  was  very  wrong  indeed  to  lock  us  up,  but  I 
have  managed  to  get  out,  and  I  am  determined  to  take  away  my 
sisters." 

^  That  seems  fair,"  said  the  child.  "  I  tliink  I  will  go  and  talk 
to— to  somebody." 

If  you  do,''  said  Kate,  who  jessed  in  what  quarter  the  poor 
child's  guides,  phikMOphera  and  menda  dwelt,  there  will  be  no 
ehance  for  ua,  becanae  ordera  have  been  given  that  we  shall  be 
kept  here.*' 

''Ah!  I  should  rather  think  they  had,"  aaid  Lurline.  ''And 
upon  your.aoul,  now,  you  want  to  go  ? " 

''Do  not  talk  about  the  ioul  in  that  way,  dear.  It  u  a  very 
aolemn  thing  to  talk  about  at  all.  But  I  assure  you  that  we  do 
want  to  go.  And  though  I  do  not  know  this  house  very  well,  I 
think  I  can  manage,  if  you  will  not  give  the  alarm." 

"  CraCy"  said  Lurline  "  it's  settled.  But  I  will  do  it  all  for  you, 
every  bit  of  it.  I  will  get  you  off  in  style.  There  shall  be  no 
sneaking  about  it.  I  will  do  it."  And  slie  sprang  from  the  couch 
to  the  floor.    Kate  caught  her  by  the  sash. 

*'  Stay,"  said  Kate.  "  As  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  knows  that 
we  are  gone,  he  will  be  terriljly  angry." 

**  Lord,  yes,"  said  Lurline,  protanely,  "there'll  be  battle  and 
murder  and  sudden  death,  and  ail  sorts  of  pleasant  things.  There 
will  be  the  old  one  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot,  that  's  certain." 
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<^  Wdl,^  said  Kate,    you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We 

want  to  go  very  much,  hut  we  will  not  get  you  into  any  trouble. 
Tou  shall  not  he  soolded  by  Lord  Rookbnry.'' 

And  should  you  care  whether  I  was  scolded  ornoV'  demanded 

the  child,  "  so  that  you  got  away?" 

To  be  sure  we  should,  darling,  very  much,"  said  Kate ;  and 
we  should  be  very  unhappy  to  think  that  we  had  caused  it.  So 
you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  going." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  are  niy  enemy  after  all,"  said  Lurline, 
throwing  l^er  arms  around  Kate's  neck.  Your  sister  is^  but  you 
are  not." 

"If  you  saw  my  sister,  dear,  you  would  not  say  so." 

"Oh,  but  I  have  seen  her.  I  made  Wilkins  bring  me  into 
your  bedroom  last  night  when  you  were  all  asleep,  and  I  saw  you 
all.  You  slept  by  yourself,  but  the  child  was  \i*ith  Emma.  1  was 
disappointed,  though,  for  I  wanted  to  see  your  eyes,  and  I  forgot 
that  I  could  not  see  them  when  you  were  sleeping.  Well,  now^ . 
look  here.  You  stay  where  yon  are.''  And  she  darted  from  the 
room. 

Kate  was  in  a  sad  state  of  suspense.  She  hardly  knew  whether 
she  had  gained  her  point  or  not.  She  had  produced  an  impression^ 
it  was  true,  but  the  nature  of  Lurline  had  been  so  singularly  cul- 
tivated that  it  was  impossible  to  say,  not  only  how  manifold  a 
sower  might  be  repaid  for  seed  laid  therein,  but  whether  the  grain 
would  not  change  its  character  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  som»> 
thing  else.  And  then,  though  the  immediate  business  of  escape 
was  the  subject  in  hand,  the  child's  first  words  insisted  on  claiming 
their  share  of  Kate's  pcrturl)cd  thoughts.  What,  had  the  secret 
she  had  liardly  dared  to  breathe  to  herself  been  made  the  common 
talk  of  Rookton  Woods,  even  in  the  servants'  hall !  Poor  Kate 
was  in  an  unenviable  state  of  bewilderment,  when  Lurline's  flying 
feet  were  heard,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  room. 

"  I  have  been  with  Lord  Rookbury,"  she  said.  And  she  seiaed 
the  bell-rope,  and  rung  vehemently. 

"We  are  ruined,"  thought  Kate.  "But  I  will  not  return  to 
the  other  room." 

A  servant  entered. 

"  Lord  Rookbury  desires  that  the  Misses  Wilmslow^s  carriage 
may  be  brought  round  immediately,**  said  Lurline,  with  an  air  of 
unhesitating  command.  *^  Send  Pearse  here,  and  put  lunch  in  the 
library.  Can  you  drive?**  she  aaked,  turning  to  Kate  as  the 
servant  moved  away.  "  If  you  can,  perhaps  you  will  like  to  do 
so,  but  if  not  we  will  send  somebody  with  you.^ 

"Yes,**  said  Kate,  eagerly,  "  I  can  drive  very  well— a  little — 
quite  well  enough.** 

"  Your  sweetheart,  St.  Bernard,  taught  you,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  enfant  terrible .  but  Pearse  entering  at  the  moment^  Kate's 
blush  passed  unheeded. 

"  Pearse,"*  said  Lurline,  to  that  domestic,  who  looked  perfectly 
terrified  at  seeing  one  of  her  charges  out  of  the  cage,  "  go  to  the 
Miaaea  Wilmslow,  and  say,  with  bia  Lordship's  kindest  regards. 
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thtt  he  is  very  sorry  a  fit  of  the  goat  prevents  his  ooaaiDg  tx>  bid 
fhem  good  bye^  ana  tiiat  their  carriage  is  at  the  door;  and  yon 
show  them  down  into  tiie  library.  Yon  oome  with  me^  Alias 
Catheriae.'* 

Pearse,  accustomed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  little  fairy,  with- 
drew, and  Lurline  conducted  Kate  downstairs.  It  maybe  needless 
to  say  that  Emma  and  Amy  were  soon  with  them,  and  that  the 
lunch  was  scarcely  tasted.     Lurhne  did  the  honours  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  especially  patronizing  little  Amy,  whom  she  en- 
couraged very  pointedly.    The  carriage  was  announced,  and  Lur- 
line took  a  stately  farewell  of  Emma,  who  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but 
from  whom  the  child  drew  back,  but  embraced  Kate  with  much 
warmth,  and  put  a  little  packet  into  her  hand,  begging  her  to  keep 
it,  and  think  of  the  giver.    As  for  Amy,  Lurline  merely  patted 
her  on  the  shoulder  with  a  matronly  smile,  and  insisted  on  putting 
some  cake  into  paper  for  her.  They  entered  the  carriage^  and 
Lurline,  on  the  steps  of  the  portiooy  said, 

''I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  to  tiie  Earl  liiat  y«Mi 
fbisive  him  for  not  being  down  to  see  you  off,  because  he  really 
leAaohuitatit.'' 

The  permissbn  was  readily  given,  and  they  drofo  off,  witb- 
hearts  in  a  flutter*  But  Kate's  self-possession  came  to  her  aid» 
and  having,  as  usual,  obsenred  the  road,  she  easily  made  it  <nst 
again.   They  were  soon  far  away  from  Rookton  Woods. 

We  shall  have  to  follow  them>  hut,  as  a  trifling  homage  to  the 
respected  unities,  let  us  here  insert  an  observation  or  two  which, 
one  hour  later,  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  made,  when  having  awoke 
and  dressed  himself,  and  breakfasted,  he  went  to  the  circular  room, 
and  found  there,  not  the  three  young  ladies  from  Aspen,  but 
Pearse,  who  was  arranging  the  apartment,  and  Lurline,  who  was 
reading  an  exceedingly  fast  Palais  Royal  vaudeville.  Poor  Pearse, 
whose  terror,  when  she  found  that  she  had  been  mystified,  was 
hideous  rather  tlian  piteous,  had  evidently  a  belief,  founded  on  a 
prevalent  Gloucestershire  story,  that  her  mildest  sentence  would 
be  that  she  be  carted  off  to  the  nearest  kennel^  and  flung  to  the 
raging  fox-hounds,  but  she  had  still  enough  of  woman  in  her  to 
shudder  for  what  might  happen,  when  Lord  Rookbury,  having 
heard  her  stuttering  story  through,  turned  to  Lurliu^  and  looked 
at  her  hard  for  a  minute  or  two* 

^Weli,''  said  the  Lord  Temporal,  ^  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that  your  mamma  was  the  eoolest — likt  most  infiemally  delibcfate 
liar  in  Europe,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  that  the  rising  generation 
is  likely  to  equal  the  virtues  of  its  predecessors^but^'  (he  added, 
with  a  savage  look  and  voice,  under  which  even  Lurline  turned 
pale),  "don't  try  these  things  too  often  in  my  house."  lie  paused 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  let  the  lesson  sink  in,  and  then  said 
pleasantly,  "  Now,  my  dear  child,  don't  let  the  day  slip  away 
without  taking  your  ride  1  Pearse,  you  goose,  order  MademoiseUe 
Lurline's  pony ! " 

TIjc  Earl  and  his  child  mounted,  and  she  cantered  by  his  side 
for  some  distance,  when  he  sent  her  back  with  the  groom.  Then, 
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striking  across  the  country,  he  reached  Aspen  Coort  in  time  to  b« 
seated  where  Bernard  Carlyon  found  him  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wilmslow.  Not  one  word  of  what  had  happened  that  morning 
did  Liord  Rookbury  see  fit  to  reveal  to  his  friend.  It  was  his  whim 
to  wait,  and  see  what  happened.  The  young  ladies  had  not 
arrived. 

Nor,  indeed  was  it  exactly  probable  that  they  would  speedily 
appear.    The  road  from  Rookton  Woods  to  Aspen  Court  was 
sixteen  miles,  crow  flight,  and  the  single  horse  with  the  loan  of 
which  the  Earl  had  chosen  to  oblige  Wilmslow,  soon  discovered 
that  his  pretty  driver  was  not  one  auite  qualified  to  dictate  his 
rate  of  going,  and  accordingly  he  took  matters  his  own  way.  It 
was  dusk  when  the  girls,  who  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy  at 
their  prolonged  journey,  were  about  »x  miles  from  Aspen.  At 
this  point  ttere  was,  as  Kate  remembered,  a  tolUbar;  and,  on 
approaching  this,  thtf  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  toU- 
hoaae,  a  cottage  of  some  siie,  full  of  lights,  and  to  observe  several 
groups  of  men  lounging  about  the  usually  londy  sjiot.  The  fact 
was,  a  fight,  of  some  local  interest,  had  taken  place  in  a  field  near 
the  neighbourhood,  where  the  Bogley  Pet  had  been  revenging  a 
previous  overthrow  received  at  the  nsts  of  the  Slogging  Stunner, 
and,  though  fighting  with  more  ferocity  than  science,  had  cer- 
tainly done  his  work  like  a  Briton  and  a  bruiser.    But  he  had  lost 
the  fight,  for,  after  smashing  the  Stunner  into  the  most  unhand- 
some mass  of  livid  and  bleeding  flesh  that  ever  was  sponged,  or 
came  staggering  up  to  the  last  call,  the  Pet,  exhausted  by  his  own 
desperate  efforts,  slijiped  on  the  crimsoned  turf,  and  his  blow  fell 
foul.    In  ecstacies,  tlie  Stunner's  partizans,  from  whom  all  hope 
had  departed,  claimed  the  umpire's  inevitable  decision,  and  carried 
off  their  own  senseless,  but  victorious,  rufiian.    The  keeper  of  the 
toll-bar  had  been  much  interested  in  the  fight,  having,  unlawfully, 
sold  a  good  deal  of  liquor  to  the  congregation,  and  his  house  was 
just  now  occupied  chiefly  by  friends  of  the  Pet,  who  were  excited 
and  ezasperated  at  the  accident  which  had  snatched  the  laurels 
from  the  bull  head  of  their  man* 

Mustering  all  her  courage,  Kate  Wilmslow  drove  dowly  but 
steadilf  on,  nor  was  any  particular  molestation  ofiered  to  the 
iwrty  beyond  a  few  of  those  choice  cuttings  from  the  garden  of 
ribarary,  by  strewing  which  in  tiie  way  of  their  betters,  the  lower 
classes  in  England  love  to  compensate  themselves  for  th^ 
inferiority  of  position.  But,  unluckily,  in  her  desire  to  extricate 
the  carriage  from  the  tiirong,  poor  Kate,  unused  to  travelling, 
forgot  the  ceremony  of  payment  at  the  toll  bar,  and  drove  through 
it.  The  keeper,  always  surly,  but  now  savage  between  liquor  and 
the  loss  of  some  bets,  was  standing  by  his  den,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  phaeton  pass,  with  intent,  as  he  supposed,  to  defraud  him  of 
his  dues,  than  he  roared  ferociously  to  those  around  to  stop  it. 
Too  glad,  of  course,  to  annoy  decent  people,  half  a  dozen  fellows 
immediately  clutched  at  the  reins,  with  as  many  coarse  shouts, 
the  horse  was  nearly  thrown  upon  his  haunches,  and  the  carriage 
forced  athwart  the  road,  before  the  frightened  girls  apprehended 
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the  natare  of  the  crime  they  had  comniitted.  Up  came  the  gate- 
keeper, and  in  an  insolent  tone  demanded  what  they  meant  by 

tnnnn;  to  cheat  the  toll. 

^'VVe  had  no  idea  of  cheating/'  said  Kate^  '^but  we  forgot 

that  there  was  anything  to  pay  here." 

I  dare  say.  Devilish  likely/'  said  the  fellow,  with  a  brutal 
lauj^h,  echoed  of  course  by  others  round  him.  "  VVell^  are  yoa 
going  to  pay  at  all,  or  block  up  the  road  all  night." 

Emma  and  Kate  put  their  hatids  to  their  pockets,  and  to  their 
dismay,  discovered,  which,  indeed,  could  they  have  recollected 
themselves,  poor  things,  they  would  have  known  very  well,  namely, 
that  they  had  no  money  whatever.  Of  coarse  little  Amy  had 
none. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  man  threateningly,  *'  I  want  my  monev.'* 
Kate's  spirit  broke  out,  and  she  explained  firmly  enough,  that 
they  had  come  out  without  money,  that  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Mr.  Wilmslow,  of  Aspen,  and  had  come  over  from  Lord 
Rookbury's,  and  that  the  toll  should  be  sent  down  to  liim  in  the 
morning.   The  man  replied  with  a  jeering  laugh. 

**  Not  to  be  done.  Don't  believe  a  d--d  word  of  it.  Tried  to 
chouse  me  by  driving  through,  and  now  trying  to  gammon  me 
with  a  pack  of  lies.  C!ome  from  Lord  Rookbury's,  eh  ?  Likely 
three  gals  in  a  one  oss  pheaton,  and  no  servant,  comes  from  there. 
Nice  Lord  you  come  firom>  I  don't  think.  What  shoukl  you  say, 
Sammy." 

The  person  addressed,  a  thickset  debauched  looking  man,  in  a 
dirty  white  coat,  responded  promptly^ 

^  I  think  the  best  thing  the  young  women  can  do,  is  to  get  out 
and  come  into  your  house,  and  then  we  can  talk  it  over,  with 
something  hot." 

There  was  an  applauding  shout  among  the  fellows  who  had 
now  collected  round  the  vehicle,  and  one  of  them  laid  hold  of 
Kate's  arm,  as  if  to  take  her  from  the  phaeton. 

"  Dare  to  touch  me,"  said  Kate,  extricating  her  arm,  with 
a  spirit,  which,  despite  himself,  daunted  the  man.  But  the  gate- 
keeper was  less  penetrable. 

"  Fine  airs,  by  he  said,     but  it  wont  carry  off  cheating. 

You've  drove  through  my  gate  without  paying,  breaking  the  law, 
and  I  've  nine  minds  to  get  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  drive  you 
all  off  to  gaol." 

"  But  is  there  nothing  we  could  leave — some  ornament — any- 
thing?" said  Emma,in  extreme  terror.  "My  brooch — anything—*' 

Kate  suddenly  remembered  the  packet  which  Lurline  had  given 
her.  She  tore  it  open,  and  a  pretty  little  diamond  hearty  of  con- 
siderable value,  glittered  before  the  ejes  of  the  men. 

'^Come,''  said  a  lean,  shabby  lookmg  person,  with  a  keen  dark 
eye, "  that  looks  like  business.  I  think  if  the  young  lady  left  tha^ 
you  might  let  her  go  on.'' 

But  the  toU-roan  was  in  a  dogged  and  impracticable  frame  of 
mind,  and  retorted  that  he  did  not  keep  a  pawnbroker's,  and  tiiat 
he  would  have  his  money  or  nothing. 

I  think  I  could  venture  to  lend  the  lady  the  money  on  that 
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uffaix"  said  the  dark-eyed  man^  which  would  make  cveiything 
pleasant.  Hand  it  over,  my  dear,  and  let's  see  if  it'a  real — ^people 
are  so  apt  to  be  took  in,  in  this  wicked  world/' 
"  O,'*  sobbed  Amy,  "  if  Mr.  Carlyon  was  here.'* 
"  Mr.  Which,  niy  dear?"  said  a  big  man  close  to  the  other  side  of 
the  vehicle.  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  had  taken  no 
part  !) 'vond  looking  on. 

1  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  sir/'  said  little  Amy,  polite  amid  her  tears. 
A  friend  of  ours." 

Barnard  is  it?"  said  the  man  eagerly,  taking  his  hands  out 
of  his  pockets. 

"  Bernard,  sir,"  said  Amy,  quite  brightening  up. 

"All's  one,"  said  tlie  other,  running  round  and  clearing  his  way 
to  Kate's  side  with  a  promptitude  his  heavy  figure  scarcely 
promised.    "  8tow  it  all,"  he  said  peremptorily  to  the  toll-keeper. 

Hand  that  back,"  he  added,  laying  large  hold  of  the  dark-eyed 
man,  (who  was  slinking  away)  and  extorting  the  diamond  heart 
from  his  dirty  hand.     Keep  your  heart,  Miss/'  he  continued. 

And  here 's  tike  toll,  Master  Bowmudge ;  and  now  make  way  for 
the  ladies,  you  coves  ahead  there.'* 

^  And  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  take  it  from  you  said  Mr. 
Bowmudge,  insolently   What  then  ?  ^ 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  terms  in  which  the  other  described 
what  Mr.  Bowmudge  would,  if  he  adopted  the  alternative  he  sug- 
gested, be  also  compelled  to  take^  render  his  rejoinder  inadmissible, 
but  it  ])rovoked  the  toll-keeper  to  such  an  extent  that  he  swore 
furiously  that  the  carriage  should  not  go  on.  But  the  morale  of 
bis  party  had  been  materially  diminished  by  the  formidable  acces- 
tion  of  the  big  man  to  the  opposition,  and  several  voices  told  him, 
with  curses,  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  but  to  take  the  money. 
He  was,  however,  just  in  that  condition  of  dogged  obstinacy  which 
is  so  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  one's  friends'  judi- 
cious advice.  He  seized  the  reins,  which  all  the  others  had 
abandoned. 

"  You  are  a  werry  sad  ass,  Bully  Bowmudge,"  said  the  big 
man,  almost  compassionately,  and  with  a  single  straightforward 
blow,  delivered  without  an  effort,  he  knocked  Mr.  Bowmudge 
away  from  the  horse's  head  and  ever  so  many  yards  from  the  spot. 
The  other  got  up  desperately  savage,  and  actually  began  to  strip 
for  fight. 

"  W  ould  n't  be  perlite,  Bowmudge,  till  the  ladies  is  gone," 
said  their  protector  coolly,  nor  werry  much  for  your  precious 
health  afterwards." 

A  horse's  hoofs  were  heard,  and  the  next  minute  up  came 
Bernard  Carlyon  at  a  gallop.  He  made  out  the  group  round 
the  carriage,  at  a  glance,  and  scarcely  drew  rein  until  close  at  its 
side.  A  cry  of  delight  from  Emma  and  Amy,  and  a  thankful 
look  from  Kate  were  bis  welcome.  Before  be  could  speak,  the 
big  man  touched  him,  as  if  desirous  to  be  reoogniied,  and  then 
turned  away. 

'^You  her^  too?''  said  Bernard.  ^  I  should  have  been  easier 
if  I  had  known  it.    But  why  are  you  stopped  ? "  he  asked  the 
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girls.   The  affair  WAS  explained  to  him  in  a  minute.   He  turned 

wlnte  with  ano;er. 

"  Where  is  the  fellow?'*  be  said. 

Bowmudge,  not  looking  much  the  better  for  the  staggering 
blow  he  had  received,  came  up,  incited  by  some  of  the  crowds 
who  were  just  in  the  temper  to  enjoy  a  litllc  more  mischief. 

"  Now  then  ? "  he  said,  confronting  Bernard,  with  a  scowl, 

"  What's  iiis  name^  "said  Carlyoii.  "  Somebody  read  it  me  off 
the  board  there  ?  ** 

'^Benjamin  Bowmudge  is  his  name/'  said  the  big  man^  in  a 
low  voice. 

^  And  what  then  7^  demanded  the  individual  spoken  of.  Who 
are  fmf**  he  added  with  an  oath. 

"A  friend  of  Lord  Rookhnry V'  aaid  Bernard,  whose viaitofs 
you  have  hmtally  insulted.  Lord  Rookbury  never  forgives,  nor  do 
1.  In  our  joint  names,  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Bowmudge,  that  in 
two  months  you  shall  he  nuned,  and  in  six  transported^  and  I  beg 
your  friends  to  witness  the  promise.  Pay  him  the  toll/*  he  addec^ 
giving  the  higman  money.  ^And  now.  Miss  Wilmsbw,  suppose 
we  drive  on." 

Kate  touched  the  horse,  and  the  carriage  went  forward,  Carlyoa 
ridinir  at  her  right.  But  Bernard's  threat  had  driven  the  ruffiMi 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  As  he  saw 
the  carriage  move  away,  he  uttered  a  wild  howl,  and  rushing  before 
Carlyon's  horse,  again  seized  the  rein  of  the  other.  He  had  better 
have  let  it  alone,  for  the  punishment  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived was  a  friend's  push  compared  to  the  chastisement  which 
now  descended  upon  hinu  Swinging  his  hunting  whip  over  bis 
head  Carlyon  brouglit  the  thong  with  a  fearful  slash  across  the  face 
of  Bowmudge,  who  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain  let  go  tlie  rein, 
the  only  thing  Carlyon  desired,  for,  pushing  his  horse  forward, 
he  effectually  separated  the  carriage  from  tlie  assailant,  and, 
desiring  Kate  to  drive  on,  he  turned  upon  Bowmudge,  and, 
keeping  the  horse  prancing  round  him,  he  plied  his  whip  so  merci- 
lessly, and  with  such  precision,  that  the  ruffian's  head  and 
shoulders  were  speedily  in  scarcely  better  condition  than  those 
of  the  champions  who  had  that  day  battered  one  another  for  his 
gain.  Finishing  with  a  tremendous  downright  cut,  Bernard 
wheeled  his  horsey  and  hastened  after  the  carriage. 

I  have  taken  it  out  of  somehody,''  he  found  time  to  say  to 
himself,  half  scoffingly,  '^aad  he  deserted  all  he  ^ot.  But 
I  think  he  would  have  got  off  easier,  hut  for  the  scene  at  Aspen. 
Justice  is  vigorous  when  the  judge  is  a  little  ezdted.^ 
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If  there  be  one  great  traib,  which  more  than  all  others,  all  mcu 
theoretically  Tecogoise,  bat  nearly  all  practically  ignore,  it  is  this — 
•*Tbe  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  Truly  wey  are  always  witb 
us.  East,  West,  North,  South,  m  Town,  and  in  Country,  there 
tfiey  are  clustering  around  us.  Their  suflerings — ^Uiongh  we  may 
not  care  to  see  them,  are  always  staring  us  in  the  face.  In  good 
year»  and  bad  years — good  hanrests  and  bad  faarrests — ^healthy  sea-  • 
sons  and  unhealthy  seasons,  the  poor  we  have  alwaysmih  us.  But 
it  is  only  sometmei^  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  diat  we  re- 
cognise (he  £ict 

An  earnest  writer  in  the  Tmen  newspaper  who  oAen  giFea 
out  his  clear  trumpet-notes,  awalcening  men*s  minds  to  the  consi- 
deration of  great  questions  of  humanity — a  Christian  writer  and 
a  Christian  minister — has  recently  told  us  that,  in  these  days,  be- 
cause tlie  Cholera  is  amongst  us,  we  are  beginning  again  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  adopting  a  renewed  system  of 
house-to-house  visitation.  Truly,  this  system  of  house-to-liouse 
visitation  dnigs  to  light  many  painful  tniLhs.  Is  it  only  when  the 
Cholera  is  amongst  us  that  these  truths  ought  to  be  known  ?  We 
put  some  such  question  as  this  a  nionth  ago.  The  Poor  are  just 
as  much  the  Poor  —  when  the  Cholera  is  not  amongst  us. 

This  is  a  very  transparent — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very 
solemn  common-place.  To  see  through  a  thing,  too,  is  not  always 
to  see  it ;  and  the  TCiy  transparency  of  the  fact,  in  this  case,  seems 
to  bide  it  from  tbe  common  eye.  It  is  well  that  something  should 
be  done,  from  time  to  time,  to  render  it  a  little  more  gross  and  pal- 
pable. We  can  hardly  expect  that  people  should  voluntarily  make 
acquaintance,  in  the  flesh,  with  scenes  of  miseiy  and  horror,  which 
the  said  flesh  shudders  to  contemplate.  It  would  be  veiy  instruc- 
tive, doubtless,  to  people  tendeily  reared  and  carefully  educated^ 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  fill  them 
with  the  belief  that  the  world  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  to  accom- 
pany one  of  the  house-to-house**  visitantSi  who,  in  the  Cholera 
times,  penetrate  the  recesses  of  squalid  poverty,  and  become 
familiar  ivith  sickness,  with  misery,  and  with  vice  in  all  its  most 
revolting  aspects.  What  lessons  would  be  learnt !  What  astound- 
ing revelations  would  be  made  to  the  silken  denizens  of  Belgravia 
and  Tybumia  !  They  would  see  the  loathsome  outside  of  things. 
An  hour  or  two  would  suffice  for  that.  But  there  is  alwavs  "  a  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  though  it  takes  some  time  to  penetrate 
to,  and  discover  it.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  sufferings — easy  to 
discern  the  vices  of  the  Poor ;  but  it  takes  longer  time  thoroughly 
to  understand  their  virtues. 

To  expect  people — beyond  the  exceptional  few,  who  are  worthy 
lobe  ranked  among  the  saints,  and  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  age — 
to  leave  their  Inxuriona  drawing-rooms  or  their  comfortable  librariei 
to  plunge  into  the  ^pestilent  lanes  and  hungry  alleys,**  where 
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fever  and  Cholera  are  stabled  and  stalled  Iniee-deep  in  filth  and 
odour  of  all  kinds,  were  only  to  form  expectations  with  the  stamp 
of  disappointment^  and  the  brand  of  folly  upon  them.  But  thoug^fa 
the  Mountain  canDot  be  made  to  go  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  may 
be  taken  to  the  Mountain ;  and  some  knowledge  stall  events  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  may  be  transplanted  to  the  luxurious  drawing- 
rooms  and  the  comfortable  libraries  of  which  we  speak.  There  are 
those  who  will  not  see  such  things  in  their  fleshly  significance,  but 
who  will  read  of  them  in  the  printed  page.  They  do  not  look 
quite  so  w^\y  there  ;  and  there  is  nothing  contagious  about  them. 

This  is  a  sort  of  vicarious  house-to-house  visitation,  which  is 
not  without  its  uses.  People  see  truths  in  this  way,  with  others' 
eyes  ;  but  they  do  see  them,  and  sucli  seeing  is  better  than  total 
blindness.  It  is  well  tliat  they  who  lie  softly,  dress  luxurianily  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  should  be 
somL'tinies  rt  niiuded  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands around  them,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  own  lordly 
palaces,  who  would  fain  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their 
table,  and  coi-er  themselves  with  the  cast-off  garments  of  the 
lowest  of  their  lackeys.  Books,  therefore,  which  embody  these 
sad  truihs  in  such  words  as  rich  men  will  care  to  read  ha%*e  alwaya 
good  teaching  iu  them.  They  may  not  haire  such  an  effect  npon 
us,  as  if  we  could  read  these  truths  of  which  we  speak  through  a 
telescope  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  who  claim  our  sympathies 
live  a  few  thousand  miles,  removed  from  our  own  doors ;  still,  as 
we  have  said,  they  may  do  something,  and  no  one  who  evokes  even 
one  heart-throb  of  genuine  earnest  humanity  has  written  wholly  in 
vain. 

We  have  often  thought  whether  it  were  possible  to  display  in  a 
work  of  fiction  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  without,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibiting  the  cruelty  and  indifference  of  the  rich — to  awaken 
sympathy  on  one  side  without  exciting  indignation  on  the  other. 
Tliat  there  must  be  poverty  and  suffering  in  the  world  is  certain  ; 
the  only  question  is  how  much  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity 
and  how  much  is  of  our  own  making — in  other  words  to  what  ex- 
tent the  grovellers  in  the  dust  are  down-cast  by  God  or  down- 
trodden by  man  ?  It  is  not  pleasant  to  believe  that  every  man  is 
lifting  his  hand  against  his  neighbour  to  strike  him  down  or 
setting  his  heel  upon  him  when  he  is  down.  It  is  a  chilling  faith, 
indeed,  which  is  exacted  from  us  when  we  are  taught  to  believe  in 
the  truth  of  ishoae  time-honoured  words  **homo  ho/mini  hfm,^ 
Is  every  man  a  wolf  to  his  neighbour  I  Too  well  assured  that 
there  are  many  amongst  us  who  miss  our  opportunities  of  wsU- 
doing  and  grievously  neglect  our  most  obvious  duties,  we  still  can- 
not readily  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  Christian  England  but  cruelty  and  injustice 
from  one*s  neighbour — the  strong  ever  tyrannising  over  the  wesk 
— the  rich  making  the  poor  still  poorer  by  fraud  and  violence— 
lowly  merit  pining  ever  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  only  brazen 
presumption  making  its  way  in  the  world — we  have  not,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  its  many  dark  pages,  so  xead  the  great  book  of  life. 
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After  ail  this  gnve  writing  we  may  seem  to  descend,  when  we 
speak  of  "  the  lest  new  noTel.**  But  it  is  the  last  new  norel  thai 
has  called  from  na  these  laaiarlcs.  In  the  story  of  "  Margaiat ;  or, 
Prejudice  at  Home  and  its  Victime*"  we  have  «•  solemn  utter* 
ances — as  weiglity  suggestions  as  these.  But  we  somewhat  differ 
from  the  writer  in  our  interpretations  of  human  life.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  deepest  and  the  most  painful  interest.  It  is  true — and 
yet  it  is  untrue.  It  is  the  work,  seemingly,  of  one  still  young, who 
has  seen  much,  and  suffered  much,  and  thought  much,  whose 
journey  through  life  has  been  a  painful  pilgrimage  over  sharp 
stories,  and  through  deep  waters  and  amidst  briars  and  thorns.  It 
is  the  autobiography  of  one  whose  trials  have  been  very  great — 
but  it  has  this  peculiarity  about  it ;  namely,  that  all  Margaret's 
sufferings  are  the  results  of  man's  injustice,  and  not  her  sufferings 
alone,  but  those  of  all  with  whom  she  is  connected.  Tiiere  is 
somethiug  very  chilling  in  the  view  of  life  which  is  here  taken. 
If  the  pictnre  be  a  tme  one,  man  Is  indeed  to  man  a  wolf ;  snd 
there  is  no  other  refuge  for  Poverty  but  Bedlam  and  the  Work- 
bouse.  The  Rich,  it  would  seem,  are  ever  devouring  the  Poor ; 
and  affliction  meets  with  no  solace  save  from  the  afflicted,  helpless- 
nesa  no  aid  except  from  those  who  are  weak.  That  the  Poor  are 
ridi  in  charities  to  the  Poor  we  admit.  That  the  Rich  are  oft- 
times  neglectful  of  their  duties  we  admit,  too— but  the  Author 
of    Margaret**  has  stricken  Dives  with  too  unsparing  a  hand. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  book.  It  is 
true  in  its  parts  ;  but  it  is  hardly  true  as  a  whole — the  incidents 
illustrative  of  what  the  author  calls  the  prejudices  of  the  Rich, 
press  so  thickly  upon  one  another.  The  world,  indeed,  is  hardly 
so  bad  as  it  is  here  described.  Even  in  England  there  are  iiohle 
hearts  and  generous  natures,  and  the  essence  of  true  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  sometimes  in  high  places.  That  they  are  to  be 
found  in  low  places,  too,  we  admit,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  readiness  with  which  the  poor 
help  the  poor,  and  nothing  more  beautiful  than  some  of  tlie  pic- 
tures in  "  Margaret"  of  these  helpings.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one 
of  many  ;  it  needs  no  introduction : — 

'*  We  stood  before  Jem's  squalid  cellar.  It  was  under  a  marine-store  shop, 
and  we  descended  to  it  by  three  dirty  steps.  IMy  grandfather  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  opened  it,  just  as  a  very  forlorn-looking  woman,  fluttering  in  rags, 
came  forward  from  the  interior.  '  He 's  there,  poor  creeter,'  said  the  woman, 
pointing,  on  our  inquiry,  to  where  Jem  lay*  huddled  up  on  a  heap  of  stmw. 
*  I 've  just  stepped  In  to  clean  up  a  bit ;  for  he 's  a'most  lost,  an*  nobody  to  look 
arter  him.'  A  thought  struck  me  at  the  moment.  Does  He,  who  is  no  respec- 
ter of  persons,  dive  into  these  dens  of  filth  and  squalor  in  search  of  gems  of 
great  price,  and  find  them?— hearts  like  thii  womao'a,  for  instance,  in  the  right 
placer  It  was  only  a  pasting  idea,  that  heaven  would  be  more  desirable,  if  the 
company  were  thus  select.  *  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  look  after  him  a  little,' 
said  my  grandfather.  *  I  don't  know  about  that,*  said  the  woman  ;  •  it  comes 
nat'ral  to  us  poor  folks  to  lielp  one  another.  God  help  us,  if  it  warn't  so.  I  'II 
step  in  again,  Jem,  presently;  and  now  you  jist  get  up  and  be  talked  to;"  and 
with  a  delicaor  oi  feeUng  that  showed  in  her  as  well  as  it  would  have  done  in  a 
duchess,  the  rorlom  creature  walked  out." 
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NoWy  this  wa  say  is  very  tnie  ;  tnd  it  is  tnilk  pl«tsaat  to  con. 
tMupltleu  But  what  mweto  think  of  the  ttroBg  contrasty  which 
foUovs  only  a  few  |Nig«s  later  id  the  t>ook  ^  It  may  be  necessaiy 
to  premiee  that  Margaret  obtains  a  situation  as  "  companion^^  in 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonlofl— weehby  people  withont  child* 
Ten,  UriDg  in  St.  John's  Wood.  The  gentlenuin  b  eonvalescififl^ 
after  an  attack  of  gout,  and  the  lady  is  out  shopping.  Margaret  is 
reading  to  Mr.  Bontoft  in  "  a  new  Comic  Annual,"  at  which  he 
lauglis  heartily.  Suddenly  he  exclaims, *' 1  say,  little  Fawn*'  (he 
had  a  habit  of  giving  pet  names  to  every  one)  **  give  me  a  glass  of 
wine.  Moonface  (his  wife)  won't  be  home  to  lunch,  and  we  must 
eDjoy  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can.    What  shall  we  have  r " 

" I  suggested,*' continues  the  autobiographert  "several  dishes  that  I  knew 
he  was  partial  to.  •  Cooky  shall  warm  ms  that  hare  soap,*  he  said  ;  '  ju'^t  the 
thiuf;  for  this  raw  day.  Skip  into  the  kitchen,  like  a  little  fawn  as  you  ore  and 
tdl  her.'  I  went  into  the  kkchen  and  deliveredl  the  mcsMge.  On  my  return 
I  found  Mr.  Bontoft  staodiag  where  I  left  hiB»  on  the  h«itb-nig,  with  nil  back 
to  the  fire ;  but  his  usually  smiling  face  wore  a  wrathful  expression  ;  he  seemed 
indeed  in  too  great  a  ratje  to  speak,  and  pointed  with  his  hand  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows. There,  in  the  midst  of  the  hoar-frost  that  hardened  the  grounds,  and 
whitened  0¥er  the  hnrebnaehes  and  the  eyergreens.  exposed  tochebithi^blnst  and 
the  indeoent  sky,  stood  aaiscniUy-dad  woman  andtwo  half-naked  ciuldren*  all 
shivering,  and  all  casting  a  mute  appealing  look  upon  Mr.  Bontofc,  as  he  hixi^ 
riated  over  the  fire.  *  Isn't  this  too  bad?'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment; 'isn't  it  dreadful?  Anything  like  this  happening  at  Laurel  Grave! 
Good  Crod !  *  I  thought  his  horror  was  occasioned  hy  the  contemplation  of  so 
BMicfa  miseiyt  and  that,  if  only  for  hk  own  comfort,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
give  something.  '  Shall  I,'  I  commenced — I  was  about  to  say,  '  shall  I  co  oat 
and  speak  to  thoin'r'  but  he  interrupted  me  hastily,  '  Of  course — to  be  sure 
directly.  Tell  John  to  take  a  horsewhip  to  them.  Bless  myhfe!'  be  con- 
tinuedi  ringing  the  bell  violently  i  *  what  an  inflicdon  this  is  f  what  can  be  the 
meaninu'  of  itr'  The  meaanigseemed  pretty  clear  to  me;  but  what  he  had  said 
confused  me,  and  I  stood,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  wheji  John  entered — *  What 
are  you  all  al>out?*  said  Mr.  Bontoft,  aijain  pointinsj  to  the  window.  *What  do 
I  maintain  a  lodge  for?  Look  there,  sir.'  '  Lor  a  luercy/said  Jolin,  in  evident 
dismay,  'how  did  they  come  anear?'  He  disappeared  like  a  shot,  and  I  soon 
saw  him  outside,  driving  the  poor  creatures  before  hin.  *  Give  me  another 
glass  of  wine/'said  Mr.  Bontoft^  *  this  is  enough  to  spoil  a  man's  appetite  for 
a  uioBtli."* 

Now  we  hope,  and  we  believe  that  tins  picture  is  not  quite  as 
tnie  as  the  preceding  one.   The  eontrasty  Tigorouslj  executed  as 

it  is,  is  extremely  painful. 

There  is  excellent  stuff  in  the  author  of  "  Marp^arct."  Among- 
the  many  trodden-down,  but  deserving  ])eople  iu  this  story  of 
Marjj^aret,"  tliere  is  a  poor  author — a  Mr.  Graham — driven  hy 
disa|)|)oiiitinent,  the  unkindness  of  the  world,  and  the  conslant 
si<j;ht  of  his  suflering  wife  ami  children — to  Bedlam.  There  is  a 
poor  comic  actor,  who  visits  the  wife  and  children  in  a  poor 
lodging-house,  where  Mar^^aret  and  her  grandfather  are  located. 
Margaret's  sym|)athies  are  keenly  excited,  and  she  asks  Mr. 
Smithson  (tlie  actor)  if  nothing  can  be  done  for  poor  Graham. 

**  *  Mr.  Smithson/  I  said,  *  considering  that  poor  Mr.  Graham  was  himself  an 
author,  don't  yon  thhik  that  some  of  our  popular  writers  would  help  his  wife 
and  ctiildrcn  if  they  knew  how  destitute  they  were?'  Mr.  Sinithson  turned  to 
me  with  a  twist  of  bis  £Me  that  brought  the  hufer  half  of  it  on  ny  side.  •  Ohl 
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tbat's  jgnr  fwrticular  kind  of  worship,  »  it/  he  said,  'J9U  OMke  demLeods  of 
authors.    *  No,  1  don't,'  I  said;  <  1  worship  nothing  human;  I  have  littwiuth 

ill  humanity  ahogether.  I  only  speak  of  this  as  a  possibility.*  *  Egad,  Miss  , 

what 's  your  name?'  *  Miss  Marples,' said  Mary.  *  Mi;>s  Marples,' continued 
Mr.  Smithson,  ' )  ou  *t9  the  right  tort  of  wisdom  to  begin  Ufe  with*  Distrust  is 
•aid  to  be  an  ungradoas  thing,  bat  it  saves  •  great  waste  of  Reeling.  Now,  as 
you  concede  that  authors  are  only  men,  I  can  come  to  the  point  at  once  with  yon. 
An  author  revelling  in  fume  and  wealih  it  not  tJw  sort  of  man  i»  feel  for  destitn- 
Hon,  though  fte  can  afford  to  tau  a  deal  about  it  in  hit  booki,  A  poor  devil  of  an 
author,  who  can  scarcely  lire  himself  fifom  day  to  day,  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  sympathise  and  share  his  crust  with  yon.  James  Graham,  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable power  and  a  very  voluminous  writer,  w:is  little  known,  as  liis  name 
seldom  transpired.  No  one  could  gain  any  glory  by  helpin<^  him — another  great 
drawback  in  this  world,  where  people  like  to  liave  their  good  deeds  iuiown. 
Besides,  there  are  hundreds,  and  the  lew  tliat  will  help  cannot  do  much.  WeU* 
the  fact  is,  a  great  many  amongst  us  are  born  to  a  life  of  tuffSering,  and  we  must 
%ht  through  it  as  well  as  we  can.* " 

Doubtless,  in  the  last  sentence,  there  is  a  world  of  trutli.  A 
great  many  amongst  us  are  born  to  suffering.     But,  leaving  the 
general  for  the  })articular  illustration  Iiere  set  forth,  we  cannot 
help  questioning  whether  our  author  has  had  much  experience 
of  the  character  and  Iba  condnct  of  the  datt  here  held  up  to  con- 
tempt—when  then,  indeed,  all  this  is  little  more  than  surmise. 
KoWy  onr  own  impression  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  such  cases  as 
that  of  James  Graham  are  not  to  he  counted  hr  hundreds** — not 
by  teps — not  even  by  units — that  powerful  and  voluminous  writers 
are  seldom  or  ever  condemned  to  see  their  wives  and  little  ones 
starving  before  ibeir  eyes.    The  starving  author,  driven  by  want 
and  suffering  to  Bedlam,  is  a  fiction  of  the  past.   We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  if  we  were  to  advertise  to-morrow  for  such  a  case  as  is 
here  said  to  be  one  of  hundreds,  we  should  be  able  to  find  one. 
In  the  next  place,  if  there  were  such  cases  to  be  found,  we  would 
undertake,  or  the  other  hand,  to  find  watuj  authoi-s,  not,  perhnps, 
revelling  in  wealth  and  fame,  for  wry  J  civ  are  so  blessed — but  en- 
joying, as  the  result  of  iheir  literary  efforts,  a  decent  competence, 
who  would  consider  il  the  highest  possible  ])rivilege  to  be  suffered 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  such  a  family  as  that  of  the  Grahams. 
A  powerful  and  voluminous  writer  of  good  character  is  seldom  or 
ever  in  these  straits.    Powerful  writers  are  not  so  iilt  niiful  tiiat 
they  cannot  find  employment,  and,  if  they  are  industrious  at  t!io 
same  time,  they  arc  pretty  certain  to  be  able  to  earn  a  comfortable 
independence.    At  all  events  they  are  not  drivcu  by  want  and 
suffering  to  Bedlam  ;  and  their  wives  and  children  are  not  carried 
off  to  the  poor-law  bastille.  If  such  things  have  happened,  the 
case  has  been  an  exceptional  one.  We  know  more  of  authors  and 
authorship  we  suspect  than  the  gifled  writer  of ''Margaret;^ 
and  we  assert  in  all  sincerity  that  Mr.  Smithson  does  not  here 
enunciate  the  truth. 

It  is  in  the  unvarying  picture  uf  the  selfishness  and  heartless* 
ness  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  that  the  untruthfulness  uf 
*^  Margaret"  is  to  be  found.    If  a  iew  lights  were  thrown  in  here 
and  there  the  picture  would  be  more  ])leasant  and  more  true. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  are  lights,  and  truly ;  but  they  are 
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thrown  in  the  wrong  places.   They  only  increase  the  darkness 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  rich.   We  had  almost  thought,  indeed,  at 
one  time  that  the  author  was  ahout  to  show  that  the  depraTitj 
of  the  rich  is  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  thai  in  others,  as 
for  instance^  in  France,  a  better  state  of  things  piOTails.  3at 
Margarets  experiences  in  France  do  not  differ  tnnch  from  her  ex- 
periences in  England.    All  tho  virtue  and  all  the  unselfishness  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  found  among  the  Poor.    The  illustrations  of 
French  Society  seem  to  be  intended  to  show  that  there  is  less  pre- 
judice, less  frigidity,  less  exclusiveness,  less  hauteur,  among  French 
aristocrats  than  among  our  own  ;  but  just  as  we  are  beginning  to 
be  charmed  willi  the  geniality  of  Margaret's  new  friends,  we  find 
that  with  all  the  pleasantncsr  of  their  manners  and  their  general 
attractiveness  in  externals,  they  are  rotten  to  the  very  core.  With 
the  inherent  tendency  to  put  extreme  cases,  which  is  the  besetting 
error  of  the  present  writer,  a  case  of  conjugal  infidelity  of  the 
worst  kind  is  represented  resulting  in  the  savage  murder  of  the 
iojuTed  w'ife, — a  case,  worse,  indeed,  than  that  which  a  few  years 
ago  obtained  such  melancholy  celebrity  throughout  Europe,  in- 
asmnch  as  the  paramour  of  Uie  murderer  is  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  one,  too,  affianced  to  an  honourable,  noble-heaited 
man;  so  that  there  is  a  too-sided  wickedness  about  it  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  real-life  timgedy,  which,  doubtless,  was 
in  the  writer^s  mind.    But  tiien,  as  a  set-off  to  this  again,  we  have 
some  charming  HtUe  pictures  illustrative  of  the  homely  virtues  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  France — their  kindness,  their  honesty,  their 
fidelity — the  general  good  feeling  which  flourishes  amongst  them. 

We  should  not  have  written  thus  gravely  and  reproachfully,  if 
we  had  not  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  work  before  us, 
— not  only  as  a  promise,  but  as  a  ])erformance.  The  promise, 
indeed,  is  of  the  highest  order;  the  ])erformance  is  faulty,  but 
admirable.  There  is  more  good  iu  the  world  than  the  author 
of  **  Margaret"  is  willing  to  admit.  It  was  well  said,  the  other 
day,  by  a  pleasant  and  thoughtful  writer,  in  that  pleasant, 
thoughtful,  periodical,  the  Household  IVords,  that  if  a  man  does 
his  best  in  life,  whatever  may  be  his  misfortunes,  he  will  find 
more  people  disposed  to  hold  him  up,  than  to  knock  him  down. 
This  we  entirely  believe.  We  trust  that  the  author  of  Mar- 
garet*" will,  ere  long,  believe  it  too. 
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MY  FIRST  ADVENTURE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  TALE  OF  TWBNTT  TEAB8  AGO. 

BY  O.  C.  MUNDV, 

AUTHOR  OF  "our  ANTIPODES." 

**  Tbit  ii  the  most  omnipoteiit  vilbia  that  ever  cried  *  Stud'  to  a  true  man  .  " 

Shaksfebb. 

"  Take  my  advice,  dear  Frank,  and  loiter  as  little  as  possible  at 
Sydney ;  for  you  will  spend  there  in  a  week  as  much  money  as 
would  keep  you  in  the  Bush  for  six  months,  and  would  sufiBce  to 
set  you  up  in  a  moderate  sheep-farm. 

"  Leave  your  heavy  baggage  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  who 
will  forward  it  with  my  annual  stores  to  Norambla,  and  get  to  us  as 
quickly,  and  as  little  encumbered,  as  you  can. 

"Lodge  in  the  15ank  such  funds  as  you  may  possess  over 

and  above  the  sum  requisite  for  your  jouriiey,  and  keep  a  bright 
look  out  on  the  road  and  at  tlie  taverns  where  you  stop,  for  Black 
Bob,  they  say,  is  on  the  Mountain  again,  and  a  greenhorn,  such  as 
you,  will  be  fair  game  not  only  for  bush-rangers,  but  for  others  in 
this  country  who  plunder  passengers  less  roughly  perhaps,  but  not 
less  surely." 

Such  were  the  concluding  sentences  of  a  letter  which  I  found 
awaiting  me  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 

Let  me  now  succinctly  state  the  circumstances  which  carried  me 
to  that  Colony. 

Having  in  early  boyhood  lost  both  my  parents,  and,  in  my 
twenty-third  year,  an  uncle,  my  last  remaining  relative  resident  in 
England — ^who  had  adopted  and  educated  me — ^my  mind  recurred 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  a  proposal  I  had  received,  some  time  pre* 
vionsly,  from  a  distant  cousin  and  contemporary  of  my  late  father 
to  join  him  in  Australia,  in  case  Fortune  should  frown  on  me  at 
home,  and,  in  that  country,  either  to  follow  in  one  of  the  towns  the 
profession  I  had  studied — namely.  Medicine — or  to  try  a  squatting 
adventure  in  the  pastoral  districts.  My  mind  was  soon  made  up. 
A  letter  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Fellowcs  (for  thus  I  shall  designate 
my  Australian  cousin),  announcing  at  once  the  demise  of  my  kind 
uncle,  and  my  determination  to  emigrate  without  delay  to  New 
South  Wales.  My  preparations  were  simple  enough  ;  for  I  had  no 
property  to  dispose  of,  no  relatives  to  take  leave  of,  no  sweetheart 
to  break  iiiv  heart  aljout  or  to  weaken  mv  resolve  :  neither  had 
duns  or  bailiffs  any  terrors  for  one,  who,  if  poor,  had  always  been 
provident.  Fifty  pounds  paid  my  debts,  another  fifty  furnished  a 
moderate  outfit,  a  third  a  passage  in  a  packet  ship,  and,  with  bills  for 
2000/.  in  my  strong  box,  and  a  good  stock  of  health  in  my  frame, 
I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  commute  my  home  with  worldly  prospects 
by  no  means  contemptible. 

It  was  pcecisely  six  months  after  the  date  of  my  letter  of  notice 
to  Mr.  Fellowes  that  I  made  good  my  landing  at  Sydney,  and  found 
there  his  epistle  above  mentioned.  Having  endured  sixteen  weeks 
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of  marine  imprisonment  on  board  the  good  ship  "  John  Dobbs," 
I  will  not  deny  that  to  have  both  stretched  and  steadied  my  legs  for 
a  short  space  in  the  Australian  metropolis  would  have  suited  my 
tastes  exceedingly  well ;  nitr,  indeed,  was  there  wanting  a  hospita- 
ble invitation  to  that  effect  I'roin  the  mercautile  iirm  to  which  1  had 
been  recommended  by  my  relative. 

At  this  period  the  colony  had  well  nigh  attained  the  heyday  of 
its  prosperity.  Its  ])rogress  had  been  beyond  example  rapid,  and 
considerable  fortunes  had  been  accumulated  by  almost  every  one 
possessing  ordinary  energy  and  capacity,  witli  moderate  capital  for 
a  foundation.  Some  perst)ns,  indeed,  predicted  that  wild  specula- 
tion and  unrestricted  credit  might  and  ought  to  find  a  precipice, 
sooner  or  later,  in  their  path  ;  but  go  ahea<f  was  the  watchword 
of  the  day>— and  there  would  be  time  enough  to  hold  hard**  when 
the  brink  was  in  sight  \ 

The  Sydney  streets  were  filled  with  dashing  equipag(  s.  Ri^ng 
parties  and  pic-nics,  and  dinners  and  dances,  were  dailv  occar- 
rences.  The  shops  and  warehouses  groaned  with  costly  goods 
and  expensive  luxuries.  The  whanres  were  crowded  with  ship* 
ping. 

While  meditating  on  these  evidences  of  the  wealth  of  Sydney, 
youthful  self-reliance  suggested  that  here  must  be  a  faTourable 
opening  for  me — whether  as  a  medico  or  a  man  about  town,  and 
a  mode  of  life,  besides,  much  more  amusing  and  agreeable  than 

vegetating  with  the  gum-trees  in  the  Bush! 

'I his  was  precisely  the  reflection  which  had  ruined  many  an  in- 
cipient immigrant  before.  With  a  strong  effort,  therefore,  I  threw 
it  to  the  winds  at  once,  and  after  throe  or  four  days  of  active  pre- 
paration for  my  trip  into  the  interior,  T  made  a  decisive  start  for 
Korambla,  my  cousin's  remote  homestead. 

My  plan  of  travel  was  to  tiike  the  mail,  a  rough  sort  of  car,  as 
far  as  Bathurst,  a  town  about  120  miles  from  Sydney,  directly 
inland,  carrying  with  me  a  portmanteau  and  saddle  bags,  aud.» 
having  there  purchased  a  horse,  to  deposit  the  former  article,  and 
to  ride  the  rest  of  the  long  journey  with  the  lightest  possible 
luggage. 

I  have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  journey  further  than  to  aay 
that  two  armed  policemen  accompanied  the  mail  cart  on  this  oc* 
casion,  to  guard  against  robbery  in  general,  and  more  pardcularljr 
against  the  possible  attempts  of  the  notorious  Black  Bob,  who* 

some  days  previously,  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  Blue 
Mountain  Road,  and  had  committed  divers  acts  of  spoliauon,  the 
last  of  which,  on  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  his  victim^ 

had  been  accompanied  with  atrocious  violence*  No  one  appeared 
to  know  whether  this  dreaded  delinquent  was  an  Aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian or  a  negro  convict  at  large  ;  but,  as  one  of  this  latter  class 
had  not  long  before  escaped  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  black 
bravo  of  the  Blue  Mountains  was  generally  believed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  African  runaway. 

We  reached  Bathurst,  however,  without  accident  of  any  kind 
more  serious  than  that  produced  upon  our  osseous  ^sterns  by  the  ^ 
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johttg  of  our  incoiiMiodioiis  veliiclQ ;  tnd  befe>  banng  published 
waj  wast  of  a  horse,  tlie  pick  oi'  fifty  was  given  ne  bj  a  neighboor- 
iag  breeder  for  five  pounds.  This  waa  cheap  enongb  to  all  ap- 
pearance— but  not  so  in  fact ;  for  the  beast  selected,  though  it  had 
been  "  handled"  and  "  backed,"  and  was  "  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  belied 
its  character  so  flatly  before  I  got  clear  of  the  town,  that  1  sold 
ray  new  acquisition  on  the  spot  for  thirty  shilliDj^s,  and  ]>urchased 
in  its  stead,  for  twenty  pounds,  a  regular  going  old  "  stock-lunse," 
which,  startinj^  from  the  inn-door  at  a  canter,  would  have  kept  it 
up  for  a  week,  if  required,  or  even  permitted,  so  to  do. 

The  distance  from  Balluirst  to  my  cousin's  head-station  iiiav 
have  been  about  one  hundred  miles,  to  perform  which  it  took  me 
fbnr  days — whereof  one  was  wasted  by  losing  my  way  in  tlie  Bush, 
and  being  compelled,  therefore,  to  bivouac  under  the  green  gum- 
tree.  On  this  evening  my  old  horse  had  been  for  some  hours  in  a 
most  obstinate  humour ;  nor  did  it,  until  too  late,  occur  to  me  that 
wMlsl  mf  leaaoB  bid  been  gutding  me  hi  Ibe  wrang  eoiirse>  the 
uutiMt  of  tbe  aasdruped  bad  taog^  bim  tbe  right  one^  and  tbos 
many  prerioM  bom  bad  been  spent,  as  precknis  bom  often  are^ 
in  a  eoabat  of  opinion  wone  Iban  useless.  Tbe  comparatiTe 
sbaie  of  coMfbrt  bjr  mt  enjojed  on  tfus  partieuhir  night  was  dne, 
it  nnist  be  omed^  to  mj  cbarga'a  better  intelligence.  Tbe  sbades 
of  evening  were  fast  closing  in;  tbe  Ibrest  aroimd  me  seemed 
no  lesa  interminable  than  featureless :  noibadlbeen  able  for  some 
time  to  trace  the  laintesi  indication  of  a  load.  A  trulv  cockney 
feeHng  of  helplessness  weighed  upon  my  spirit,  wben  I  reflected 
that  I  knew  no  more  than  a  child,  and  a  child  reared  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells,  how  to  "  camp"  for  the  night ;  nor  had  I  evef 
made  a  fire,  in  or  out  of  a  grate,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Al)andouing  my  reins  in  despair  to  the  will  of  my  steed,  he  soon 
quickened  his  pace,  and,  takint?  a  direction  widely  deviating  from 
mine,  in  a  few  minutes  his  pointed  ears  drew  my  attention  to  a 
slender  volume  of  smoke  curling  up  among  the  distant  trees.  Ap- 
proaching with  caution,  I  found  that  no  friendly  cabin,  as  I  had 
hoped,  was  there  to  receive  me.  The  smoke  ascended  from  a 
burning  log,  close  to  which  stood  a  sloping  "  break- weather"  of 
bark  and  branches,  snch  as  the  blacks  erect  in  their  migrations,  and 
beneath  it  lajr  a  rude  bed  of  rushes  and  leaves,  which  seemed  to 
bnve  been  tenanted  fitr  a  night  or  two^  and  but  lost  deseited. 

Any  port  in  a  stonn,"  and  Go  fbrtber  and  fiue  worse,**  wero 
of  course  the  familiar  and  appropriate  prorabs  that  first  suggested 
themeehres  to  mj  nind ;  and  tbe  old  stoek-borse^  wbose  connte- 
nanee  Iconenhed,  banng  rabbed  bia bend agaiaBt  atiee  and  given 
bimself  a  good  sbake— dtesribT-  considering  Imnself  groomed  and 
stabled,  and  haying  begontwith  an  air  of  perfect  content,  to  nibble 
tbe  gTBie  thereby  announcing  tbe  source  from  wbicb  he  expected 
bis  foragey—l  felt  that  ooor  bome  for  the  night  was  before  mSL 
Greenhorn  as  I  had  been  deaerve(%  stjrkd  with  fegard  to  Ana* 
tralian,  and,  indeed,  to  any  rural  experienees,  I  bad,  nerertheless^ 
songht  and  profited  by  good  conncil  at  Sydney  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Bsy  joumej,  and  wa%  tbeielbre,  so  lar  prepared  for  rough- 
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ing  it  as  to  hare  brought  with  me  some  tea  and  sugar,  biscuit  and 
bacon,  my  tin  pot,  blanket^  pipe,  tomahawk,  and  hobbles.  At  a 
loss  for  water  my  steed  again  befriended  me,  for  on  being  turned 

loose  he  proceeded  straight  to  a  neighbouring  water-hole,  and,  re- 
turning with  a  wet  muzzle,  solved  my  difficulty.    An  armful  of 
dry  wood  soon  made  the  smouldering  log  to  blaze  up  again  ;  and, 
helpless  as  1  might  be  —  and  undoubtedly  was,  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  refreshed  my  inner  man  with  a  pot  of  hot  tea  and  some 
grilled  bacon,  had  smoked  my  pipe  to  the  great  comfort  of  my 
ruffled  nerves,  and  had  put  myself  with  some  coin]:)lacencv  to  bed. 
The  night  was  fine,  sublimely  fine  ;  the  rushes  were  soft  enough 
for  a  tired  traveller,  the  saddle  was  a  convenient  pillow — where 
none  better  was  attainable ;  the  Virginia  weed  a  powerful  seda- 
tive i — and,  in  short,  I  never  slept  sounder. 

Rising  all  the  earlier  because  the  mosquitos  expedited  as  well 
as  sounded  my  reveille  with  their  tmr  trumpets,  I  prepared  my 
breakfast  as  I  had  done  my  supper,  and  was  in  the  act  of  collect- 
ing my  simple  baggage  for  a  fresh  start,  when  on  lifting  the  saddle 
my  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  shining  object  beneath  it,  which,  on 
inspection,  proved  to  be  a  massive  ring  of  embossed  silver  havinf^ 
the  appearance  of  a  pni-se  slideySnd  near  it  lay  a  small  canvas  bag, 
containing,  as  I  found,  two  or  three  laige  leaden  bullets.  This 
discoveiy  led  me  to  examine  more  closely  my  lodging  and  its  vi- 
cinity ;  and,  pursuing  my  researches,  in  a  thicket  hard  by  I  stum- 
bled upon  a  leathern  mail  bag  ripped  open,  while  around  it  as  well 
as  under  the  huniing  log  were  strewed  several  letters  and  news- 
papers.   All  the  former  had  been  opened,  and  some  of  them,  from 
their  tenor,  had  evidently  enclosed  money  orders  or  bank  notes. 
In  a  black-bordered  epistle,  half  consumed  by  fire,  I  recof^iised 
my  own  letter  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  announcing  my  arrival  m  the 
colony  and  my  intention  to  join  him  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  clear  that  1  had  iiiheritt  d  for  the  night  the  familiar  lair 
of  some  bush-ranger — the  fonuidable  Black  Bob  himself,  perhaps  ! 
This  thought  was  far  from  agreeable ;  nor  was  I  much  reassured  by 
the  conscious  possession  of  a  small  double4wnelled  pistol — one 
of  those  popgun  toys  which  most  travellers  are  persuaded  by  dia- 
interested  gunsmiths  to  purchase;  which,  in  no  instance,  have 
been  known  to  kill  or  wound  any  one  but  their  bearer  or  bis 
friends ;  which  are  snares  in  the  way  of  inquisitive  brats,  and 
bugbears  in  the  minds  of  their  anxious  mothers. 

Having  ftstened  to  my  saddle  the  rifled  letter  bag  and  its  con« 
tents,  I  proceeded  to  resume  my  journey,  without  any  more  distinct 
idea  of  its  proper  direction  than  that  afforded  me  by  the  aun. 
Turning  my  back  on  the  rising  luminary,  I  gave  the  reins  to  my 
horse,  who  at  once  breaking  into  his  bush-canter,"  which  he 
maintained  for  about  an  hour,  at  lenj^th  hit  upon  a  beaten  track 
whereon  were  visible  the  marks  of  wheels,  liorses,  and  oxen.  This 
was  cheering  enough, — and,  palling  the  ewe  neck  of  my  faithful 
steed,  I  pursued  confidently  my  journey  till  mid-day,  when  a  log 
hut  opportunely  appeared  in  view,  bearing  on  its  front  the  glaring 
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untruth  that good  accommodationB  ibr  man  and  beast  were  to  be 
found  on  the  premises. 

Here  1  learned  that  my  cousin's  house  might  easily  be  reached 
on  the  following  day,  and  that  I  could  be  put  up  for  this  night  at  a 
convenient  farm  about  fifteen  miles  onwards.  The  landlord  of  the 
little  shebeen  house  was  absent,  but  the  mistress,  who  was  old  and 
had  legs  of  uneven  length,  promised  me  a  grilled  fowl  on  the  condi- 
tion of  my  joining  in  the  chase  of  the  bird  which  was  to  compose, 
and  which  aid  indeed  shortly  figure  in  the  shape  of,  a  'spatch-cock. 
The  old  woman  had  heard  of  the  robbery  of  the  mail  bags,  and 
had  moreover  seen  the  carrier,  who  described  the  robber  as  a 
tall  black  man,  who  took  him  so  greatly  at  diaadvantage  that  he 
was  unable  either  to  defend  hia  charge  or  to  escape  by  riding  off. 
She  consoled  me  in  some  degree  hy  the  assurance  that  Black  Bob 
had  been  since  heard  of  in  a  different  direction  from  that  I  was 
pofsoing; — so  having  refreshed  mjself  and  my  charger,  we  set  off 
once  more  on  our  way. 

It  was,  indeed,  lonely  tmyelling  !  For  the  last  two  days  not  a 
living  soul  had  I  seen  on  the  road  with  the  exception  of  the  bel* 
dame  who  had  just  given  me  my  luncheon.  However,  the  track 
was  pretty  well  marked,  the  weather  lovely,  the  natural  objects 
novel  to  my  European  experiences ;  in  another  day  I  should  be 
with  my  friends  ;  and,  with  the  thoughtless  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
high  health,  I  was  whistling  a  merry  tune  to  the  measured  and 
well-sustained  pace  of  my  steed,  when,  at  a  spot  where  a  fallen 
tree  compelled  me  to  pull  into  a  walk,  a  slight  noise  startled  both 
man  and  horse,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  my  left  foot  was  firmly 
seized,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  I  was  canted  from  my  saddle  and 
cast  to  the  ground. 

But  little  liurt,  I  sprang  lightly  to  my  feet,  when  a  tall  and  tawny 
man,  having  the  appearance  of  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Negro, 
confronted  me,  and,  levelling  a  pistol  at  my  head,  commanded  me 
to  deUver  my  money.  The  chance  of  a  rencounter  with  banditti 
had  naturally  and  frequently  enough  occurred  to  me  during  my 
long  and  solitary  ride ;  yet,  when  I  strove  to  form  some  plan  of 
action  in  case  of  an  attack,  my  tactics  fiiiled  me,  and,  as  I  spurred 
onwards,  I  had  not  even  made  up  my  mind  on  the  grand  and  ]m- 
mary  points  whether  I  should  boldly  do  battle,  or  ingloriously  give 
in  and  pay  my  footing,  should  the  occasion  of  option  supervene. 
The  question  was  now  brought  to  a  summary  issue. 

My  nature  had  ever  been  placid  and  un pugnacious  ;  I  was  un- 
skilled in  the  use  of  any  weapon ;  I  had  nothing  of  the  knight- 
errant  in  my  composition*  My  pistol  rested  in  the  holster  in  ami- 
cable company  with  my  pipe  and  my  spirit  flask.  I  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  redoubtable  black  bandit,  far  from  all  chance  of  as- 
sistance :  I,  therefore,  am  unable  to  account  for  the  uncontrollable 
impulse  which  drove  me  to  resist  a  fully-armed  and  desperate 
man,  myself  unarmed  except  with  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  hunt- 
ing whip. 

Be  it  as  it  might,  with  this  apparently  inefficient  weapon  I  struck 
with  all  my  force  at  the  outstretched  pistol,  wliich  exploded  as  it  flew 
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from  the  footpad's  grasp  ;  and,  ere  he  c  ould  snatch  its  fellow  from 
his  belt,  T  had  thrown  myself  upon  hiui,  and  gi*asping  him  round 
the  body,  after  a  brief  struggle  had  borne  him  backwanls  to  the 
earth.  \'oang,  strong,  and  aetive,  I  now  caught  him  by  the  throat, 
and,  my  courage  rising  with  the  conscioa^ess  of  superior  personal 
vigour,  and  niy  clutch  tightening  accordingly,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
efforts  to  release  himself,  niy  adversary  ceased  idl  resistance  aod. 
cried  for  mercy.  My  hand  on  his  windpipe,  my  knee  on  1m 
breast,  we  etne  to  a  parley,  and,  reeorering  bit  breath,  wiA  mwi- 
dry  half-stifled  gasj^s  the  hiaro  himaelf  proposed  the  oonditiasui 
upon  which  the  combat  was  to  temnnate. 

AlmeBt  insfticulaite  fiom  the  pveesine  of  my  fingen,  he  nerer- 
theless  with  equal  coolness  and  readiness  drew  oat  the^eihsl  lieat^ 
as  follows.  .  He  was  to  surrender  his  loaded  pistol,  the  only  re- 
maining fire-arm  on  his  person,  and  I  was  to  release  him  on  him 
solemnly  swearing  that  he  would  make  no  Iwither  attempt  to  aso- 
lest  me  on  my  journey.  To  ibis  compact  I  assented,  with  the 
supplementary*  proviso,  however,  that  his  hands  were  to  be  tied  be- 
hind his  back  before  we  parted.  He  protested  that  he  should 
starve  in  the  Bush  if  his  arms  were  boand ;  but  a  certain  expres- 
sion that  crossed  his  swarthy  count i  nance  hardened  my  heart  to 
this  a]»pcal,  and,  removing  the  pistol  from  his  belt  and  the  eravat 
from  his  neck,  I  quickly  secured  his  wrists  with  a  knot  which  I  had 
learnt  (m  board  sliip.  Then,  conipclliug  liim  to  rise  and  to  walk  l>e- 
.  fore  use  until  1  had  readied  my  horse,  wliich  liad  stuayed  away  a 
few  yards,  1  mounted  and  hade  him  begone. 

**  Ciood  night,  Mr.  K.,"  said  the  bush-ran<^t'r  with  a  pin,**  we  ai'e 
quits  now ;  1  spared  your  life  when  I  could  have  taken  it,  and  you 
mine.  But  keep  clear  of  me,  for,  by  G— ,  1  will  not  be  twice 
foiled." 

^  You  know  my  name  ?^  I  inqpnred  with  surprise. 
Oh,  yes,**  he  replied,  *'yonr  kind  letter  infonaed  me  e€  that  as 
well  as  of  the  opportunity  I  should  have  of  making  your  aeqoatnt- 
ance  on  thb  roacL  You  were  at  my  old  crib  last  night,  as  1  see 
by  your  letter  bag.  Had  you  found  aie  at  home  yon  would  not 
hare  got  off  so  easily,  foi  we  were  two  theie,  and  liong  Tom  does 
not  stick  at  trifles.* 

At  this  moment  the  crsclnagof  a  twig  attracted  my  notice,  and, 
looking  through  the  increasing  gloooi,  I  pevceived  a  dark  figure 
creeping  towards  us  half  screened  by  an  acacia  ihicket— just  at 
the  spot  where  the  robber  had  prenously  poonoed  upon  me.  Fully 
convinced  that  it  was  no  friend  or  ally  who  was  entering  upon  the 
scene,  I  stuck  spurs  into  my  horse's  sides  and  darted  away  at  full 
speed — a  speed  not  lessened  l)y  the  whiz  of  a  ball  which  the  new- 
comer sent  after  me  with  no  indifferent  aim. 

On  reaching  my  halting  place  for  the  night,  a  small  farm  cot- 
tage some  miles  lurther,  and  examining  my  pocket  pistol,  I  found 
that  the  caps  had  been  removed,  and  recalling  to  mind  that  I  had 
left  it  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  tible  of  the  cabin  where  I  had 
lunched,  I  anived  at  Uie  conclusion  that  the  old  landlady  and 
Black  Bob  were  confederates  in  mischief,  and  that  she  bad  thus, 
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as  in  duty  and  honour  bound — that  honour  which  subsists  among 
thieves — considerately  drawn  my  tectli  before  actiou. 

The  horse  pistol  I  had  taken  from  the  bush-ranger  was  a  heavy 
one,  yet  on  trying  ona  of  the  bullets  from  the  canvas  bag  it  proved 
much  too  large  for  the  gauge  of  the  weapon. 

The  remainder  of  my  ride  was  performed  without  incident  or 
aceident  meriting  narration ;  and  hj  sunset  on  the  following  day  I 
locnd  mysdf  ecnnfortablT  sealed  at  the  table  of  my  fiiUier^a  old 
friend  and  cousin — warmir  welcomed  though  unexpected,  and  the 
More  80  on  aiccoiint  of  the  perils  of  the  journey,  from  which  I 
had  80  fortunately,  and  without  material  damage,  escaped.  Mr. 
Fellowes  did  not  ffdl  to  compliment  and  congratdate  me  on  my 
prowess  with  the  ibotpad — assuring  me  that  Black  Bob  had  noTcr 
before  been  worsted.  He  added  that  this  man  had  some  redeem- 
ing points  in  his  character — never  shedding  blood  unless  resisted, 
nor  ( ven  using  violence  if  he  could  gain  his  ends  without  it ;  that 
he  had  been  known  to  perform  acts  of  humanity  and  generosity; 
usually  kept  his  word  for  good  or  evil ;  and  was  so  ck  ver  at  expe- 
dients that  he  had  never  yet  been  captured^  although  his  escapes 
had  been  little  short  of  miraculous. 

Though  kai^m  d  with  several  comrades,  the  black  robber  gene- 
rally "did  business"  nlonc,  and,  by  talcing  his  victims  by  surprise^ 
had  invariably  succeeded  ingettiiiL:  all  lie  wanted — their  money. 

My  fiiend's  residence  was  a  simple  though  roomy  cottage  of  one 
story,  having  a  sliingled  roof,  weather-boarded  walls,  and  a  long, 
wide  veranda  supported  on  the  unbarked  stems  of  young  trees.  A 
large  garden,  abundant  in  Euroj)eaii  fruits  and  vegetables,  was 
spread  out  in  front,  and  in  the  rear,  at  a  short  distance,  stood  a 
considerable  range  of  out^hotnes  adapted  to  sheep  and  cattle 
fiurming.  In  the  preitision  of  well-tended  flowers  on  the  garden 
beds,  and  in  the  trained  clustering  of  woodbines  and  wild  roses^ 
clematiB  and  passidoras  around  the  espaliers  of  the  reranda,  the 
hand  of  woman  was  nnmistakeably  betrayed ; — and,  indeed,  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Maiy  Fellowes,  the  daughter  of  my  host,  whether 
in  horticulture  or  other  elegant  and  innocent  accomplishments, 
was  not  to  he  disputed  or  excelled.  Mary  was  the  last  surviring 
child  of  her  father  and  now  his  sole  companion  and  solace — for 
her  mother  had  been  taken  from  him  many  years  before.  She  was 
at  this  time  just  eigliteen,  and  as  lovely  and  loveable  a  blossom  as 
was  ever  bom  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  in  the 
Bush  of  a  new  and  half-civilised  country. 

Jn  tlic  history  of  emigrants  to  a  distant  land,  especially  eiiiigiants 
of  a  higher  order,  then)  is  commonly  some  primary  motive,  beyond 
mere  truant  disposition  or  urgent  financial  circumstances,  which 
finally  clenched,  if  it  did  not  originally  suggest,  the  measure  of 
expatriation  ;  and,  could  the  truth  be  traced,  the  real  and  active 
cause  would  often.er  be  found  to  vest  in  moral  or  sentimental  im- 
pulse than  on  more  tangible  and  material  considerations.  Some 
disappointment,  some  slight,  .some  perhaps  fancied  wrong,  even 
an  idle  word,  may  be  the  feather  which  turns  the  scale  and  deter- 
mines the  fate  of  a  family.   It  tmt  one  word  that  hurried  my 
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fiitfiei'B  friend  xonnd  the  globe>  and  fixed  his  destinj  eft  the  Axati* 
pedes. 

Bom  of  a  fespectable  mercantile  familj  and  bred  to  the  same 
profession,  accident  threw  him  into  the  societj  of  a  young  Ia.cljr 
of  higher  ancestral  pretensions;  and,  her  noble  and  wealthy  rela* 
tives  scornfully  rejecting  an  nnion  so  unequal,  but  on  which  the 
happiness  of  tiro  lives  depended^  the  despair  inspired  by  tbua 
cruel  parental  fiat  urged  the  loving  couple  to  a  cluidestine  niair- 
riage. 

in  this  instance,  Time,  and  the  ordinary  dramatic  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  recusant  father,  failed  in  their  prescriptive 
influence.  The  old  peer  was  inexorable — inexorable  as  Deatli 
himself!  Registering  a  solunm  vow  never  to  forgive  the  shameful 
misalliance  of  his  daughter,  or  to  receive  the  rebellious  pair  as 
his  children,  he  drove  them  in  a  transport  of  rage  from  his  pre- 
sence and  his  aflections.  The  commoner  had  his  pride  as  well 
as  the  peer ;  the  term  "  misalliance  "  proved  indigestible  to  his 
self-esteem  ;  further  humiliations  followed  the  first  paternal  out- 
burst— embittering  the  social  position  of  the  rash  couple,  and 
depriving  that  palladium  of  British  hearts,  home,  of  its  Tory 
spirit  and  essence — domestic  comfort.  The  thoughts  of  Charles 
Fellowesy  which  in  the  inconstant  humours  of  hu  bachelorhood 
had  sometimes  vaguely  pointed  towards  the  colonies,  now  stood 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  emigration ;  and  his  fidthful  partner  for- 
saking and  forswearing  all  others  and  cleaving  to  her  husband* 
they  resolved  to  create  for  themselves  a  new  home  in  the  Great 
South  Land,  where  a  new  £nglish  race  were  already  growing  up> 
multiply iug,  and  flourishing. 

The  united  properties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fellowes,  promptly  con* 
solidated  into  money,  afforded  a  nucleus  whereon,  with  ordinary 
good  fortune,  they  might  hope  to  form  a  handsome  competence. 
In  less  ihdu  a  year  after  the  question  of  quittiiijj^  England  had 
been  doubtfullv  mooted  by  the  husband,  thev  had  shaken  its  dust 
from  ofi'  their  ieet  for  ever,  had  traversed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  had  built  their  remote  and  sequestered  nest  in  the 
heart  of  an  antipodal  wilderness. 

At  the  openin^^  of  our  narrative,  twenty  years  later,  we  find 
Mr.  Fellowes  a  widower,  and  father  of  an  only  child,  whose  sole 
aim  consisted  in  an  unremitting  endeavour  to  cheer  the  existence, 
and  to  fill  the  void  left  by  her  lost  mother  in  the  heart  of  her 
surviving  parent. 

Such  was  the  home,  temporary  or  permanent,  as  I  mig^t  select, 
offered  to  my  acceptance  on  my  arrival  in  Australia ;  for  I  bad 
not  been  many  days  at  Norambla  before  my  benevolent  relative 
gave  me  the  option  to  become  a  partner  in  his  fiuming  concemsy 
or  to  establish  myself  independently,  as  I  might  hereafter  determine. 
It  was  easy  to  see  to  which  of  these  alternatives  the  old  man*s 
wishes  pointed.  His  health  was  infirm,  his  affairs  demanded 
active  supervision,  and  his  affections,  I  really  believe,  yearned 
towards  mc  as  though  he  had  re-found  a  lost  son.  As  for  the 
sweet  little  Mary,  she  had  bewailed  the  death  of  an  only  brother^ 
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myself  had  never  been  blessed  with  a  sister,  and  I  fancy  we 
anticipated  with  mutual  pleasure  the  establishment  of  a  fraternal 
connection  by  adoption,  with  all  the  duties,  piivileges^  and  immu- 
nities of  that  endearing  tie. 

About  a  moDih  after  my  arriral  at  Noramblay  Mr.  Fellowes 
announced  his  intention  to  Tint  his  chief  out-etation  on  the  Lacb- 
lan  Rivery  whither^  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  to  accompany  him, 
my  object  being  to  instruct  myself  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
mysteries  of  squatting  and  the  avocations  of  a  flockm  aster.  The 
out-station  of  UltimOyfor  this  was  its  name,  and,  indeed,  its  naturo 
also,  had  been  created  some  five  or  six  years ;  and  although  the 
proprietor  had  annually  visited  it  at  the  shearing  season,  his 
daughter  had  neyer  yet  been  there.  In  the  old  country,  it  would 
hardly  appear  credible  that  a  father  could  absent  himself  for  weeks 
from  an  only  and  tenderly  nurtured  girl,  leaving  her  meanwhile  in 
the  sole  charge  of  a  convict  couple;  yet  such  was  the  case  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Fellowes ;  nor  was  such  a  course  uncommon  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  when  the  servants,  domestic  and 
agricultural,  were  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  list  of  prisoners 
holding  tickets  of  leave,  or  restored  to  conditional  freedom  by 
servitude  of  their  sentences. 

Here  the  trust  was  not  misplaced  ;  for  more  faithful  and  attac  hed 
dependants  than  Job  and  Hannah  could  nowhere  have  been 
found ;  and  stout  Stephen,  tlieir  son,  a  youth  of  twenty  and  a 
first-iate  bushman,  who  had  command  of  the  "  farm-hands  **  when 
his  master  and  Job  were  absent,  proved  a  vigilant  and  efficient 
guard  OTer  his  young  mistress,  brave  and  incorruptible  as  his  own 
Scotch  coUie* 

Another  hanger-on  of  Norambla  there  was,  deserving  of  notice* 
an  aboriginal  lady  whom  Mr.  FeUowes,  some  years  before,  had 
discovered  on  one  of  his  sheep-mns,  called  The  - Blackman's 
Brush,"  half  dead  from  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  and  deserted 
by  his  tribe.  The  boy  appeared  to  be  about  fideen  years  old,  a 
lean,  lathy,  supple  creature,  with  a  face  like  a  baboon,  a  head  like 
a  black  mop,  a  set  of  snowy  teeth  well  adapted  to  cannibalism, 
and,  withal,  faculties  so  quick  that  one  would  have  thought  that  to 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  human,  he  added  the  powerful  instinct 
of  the  brute  animal.  He,  too,  was  faithful  after  his  kind,  but  it 
was  a  desultory  kind  of  fidelity  ;  for  sometimes  he  would  fall  into 
a  fit  of  moping  during  which  any  species  of  labour  might  as  well 
have  been  expected  from  a  sloth  or  a  dormouse  as  from  him ; 
at  others,  more  rarely,  he  would  disappear  altogether  for  two  or 
three  days,  nor  was  it  possible  to  make  his  wild  mind  compre- 
hend that  he  had  no  right  so  to  do.  His  master  had  never  tried 
corporal  correction  upon  his  ebon  protcye,  but,  on  Stephen  once 
attempting  that  experiment,  it  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
Dingo  ^  (as  the  farm-people  had  named  the  foundling),  starting 
up  and  seizing  a  spear,  formed  of  the  stalk  of  the  zanthorea, 
tipped  with  bone,  hurled  it  at  him  with  such  force  and  precision, 

*  DiDgo,  the  Australian  wild  dog. 
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that,  ]md  it  not  struck  upou  his  belt,  he  must  have  been  trans- 
fixed by  the  rude  weapon. 

•  Dingo's  cliicf  lUuies,  when  he  chose  to  perform  them,  Trere 
cutting,  sawing,  and  .sjditting  fire-wood;  his  chief  pkasiire,  when 
he  was  permitted  it,  was  to  assist  the  stockmen  on  horseback  in 
driving  cattle.  The  young  savage  had  soon  picked  up  horseman- 
ship—his lank  bowed  legs  giving  Mm  a  seat  iHiolly  independent 
of  saddle  or  atinrup.  He  was,  noTeoTer,  naML  in  procnring  game 
lor  Im  protectors. 

On  tbe  oecaskm  of  the  present  penodkal  trip  to  Ultimo,  ns  upon 
ionner  ones,  Marjr  was  to  bare  been  left  at  borne ;  but  on  Wf 
easually  inquiring  whether  she  wotdd  not  pieler  accompanjing 
ber  father,  she  admitted  with  blnsbtng  earnestness  diat  nothing 
woald  please  her  more.  The  ride  was  a  trifle,  she  said,  only 
twenty -four  miles,  her  pony  eantered  like  a  rockinghorse,  and  shi 
would  quHe  enjoy  roughing  it  in  the  log-hut  which  constittite<l  the 
dwelling-hoine  at  the  out-station.  A  man  and  his  wife  lired  there 
in  the  capacities  of  overseer  and  hut-keeper — the  woman  a  tidy 
body,  who  could  officiate  as  aV)i<^ail ;  and,  in  short ;  "Do,  my  father, 
let  me  go  with  you  this  time/'  proved  irresistible  to  the  loiing 
parent,  and  lie  consented. 

Src])lien  wjis  sent  forward  with  a  dray,  containing  some  few 
articles  of  comfort,  and  to  maki-  ])reparation  for  the  first  visit  of  a 
lady  to  l^ltimo;  and  on  a  fine  November  morning,  two  days  lat<?r, 
we  started  for  that  place — Mary,  her  father,  and  myself  on  horse- 
back, Dingo,  who  came  as  a  volunteer,  on  foot,  a  cotton  shirt  and 
trowsers,  a  s|)ear,  a  wommemh  or  throwing-stick,  and  a  boomerang, 
comprising  the  entire  stock  of  bis  personalties.  A  couple  of 
baggage  horses^  well  freighted,  ran  loose  on  oar  track. 

The  eoantry  tbrough  wbieb  we  rode  was  gently  undulating, 
tbhily  sprinkled  a*iib  acoicbed-up  grass,  and  lightly  timbered  witti 
tbe  several  Tarieties  of  tbe  Eucalyptus  or  gum-tree»  save  wbera 
€»ccasional  savannabs  or  open  plains  widened  and  improved  ibe 
landscape.  During  tbe  meridian  heat  of  tbe  day  we  baited  for 
rest  and  refreshment  at  a  spot  offering  the  requisites,  rare  enougb 
in  Australia,  of  shade  and  water;  and,  resuming  our  ride  as  tbe  son 
declined,  we  easily  xeacbed  Ultimo  in  time  to  witness  bis  gorgeous 
setting. 

The  out-station  was,  indeed,  of  the  very  plainest  and  humblest 
construction.  It  consisted  of  two  huts,  at  right  angles,  built  of"  split 
stiiflT,"  or  slabs  of  timl>er  wrought  only  by  the  axe,  and  roofed 
with  huge  flakes  of  bark,  such  as  any  good  bnshman  can  in  a  few 
minutes  obtain  from  the  nearest  q-um  of  sufficient  size.  I'aeli  liut 
liad  a  huge  chimney  of  hardened  nuid ;  each  was  divided  into  two 
rooms  with  clay  floors,  and  with  the  rough  rafters  imcovered  by 
any  ceiling.  The  sitting-room  furniture  comprised  a  table  at  once 
rude  and  rickettv,  with  three  or  four  wooden  chairs  and  stools, 
while  a  couple  of  mattresses  strapped  up  and  stowed  in  a  comer 
denoted  that  the  gentlemen  were  to  sleep  there.  The  lady  s  bower 
was  more  luxuriously  arranged,  for  it  boasted  a  canvas  stretcher  for 
the  mattress,  and  a  toilette  table  firmed  of  the  eternal  slab  of  bark 
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aupported  on  tvesU^,  while  a  wool-bag  Imiig  before  the  twt>-paned 
window  by  way  of  curtain.  The  overseer  and  his  wife  occupied 
the  second  cabin ;  and  in  rear  of  the  two  buildinp^s  of  higher 
pretensions  stood  a  ranjj^e  of  still  ronf^hor  tciicuu  nts  constituting 
the  offices.  There  was  a  stock-yard  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, and  a  small  fenced  paddocl^  bat  oo  attempt  at  gardea  or 
cultivation  of  any  kind. 

The  site  liad  been  well  selected,  for  the  land  was  oj^en  and  well 
prasscd,  and  a  considerable  river,  Iringed  with  the  pine-like  swamp- 
oak,  but  now  nearly  dry  and  broken  into  a  chain  of  "water-holes,* 
ran,  or,  more  properly ,  «/t>oc/,  alno  great  distance  from  the  premises. 
The  flocks  and  herds  browsed  over  wide  pastures  extending  for. 
several  miles  on  either  bank  of  the  stream,  until  the  *^  forest  ^^or 
sfMirely-tuDbefed  tnci— middaily  teranRted  in  va  impemoot 
^'scraby"  which,  fion  having  fomeil^  been  the  veeoit  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe,  mce  depaited  to  hnating  grounds  lees  distoibed 
by  «^*e  iatniden,  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  Blacknuoi^s 
Brash. 

Heio,  Iweked  againet  the  thick  scmb,  wfaieh  gave  shelter  to  a 
perennial  epving  of  water,  was  to  be  fonnd,  with  one  exception, 
the  roost  remote  European  dwelling  within  or  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  colony, — a  rude  cabin  of  wattle  and  clay,  in  wiiich  lived  a 
solitary  stock-keeper  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Fellowes — a  prisoner  of 
the  Crown,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  frontier  guaixi  to  the  nins," 
and  prevented  the  cattle  from  straying  into  the  scrub,  which  they 
were  apt  to  do  in  sultry  weather; — solitary  by  choice — a  character 
not  uncommon  at  that  time,  whose  previous  history  and  j^ast 
crimes  were  unknown  except  to  the  officials  of  the  Convict  de])art- 
ment,  and  who,  shunning  society  for  reasons  or  feelings  of  his  own. 
had  by  long  alienation  from  liis  kind  almost  lost  the  power  of 
liuignage  and  the  wish  to  use  it. 

At  Norambla  even,  Mr.  and  Miss  Fellowes  had  no  neighbour  with 
whom  they  could  associate  on  equal  tenns  nearer  than  a  long  day's 
ride;  but  from  the  out-station  of  Ultimo  one  might  have  ridden 
fifty  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  the  faintest  indication 
of  human  occupation,  widi  the  exception  of  the  pastoral  estabNsh- 
mnts  of  Mr.FeUoiwes  hinMdf,and  of  one  other  indiTidna],  a  young 
squatter  on  a  saall  scale,  whose  homestead  night  possibly  stand 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  be  subject  to  the  domiciliary  visits 
of  the  Crown-land  Commissioner,  but  whose  Hve-stodtnnqoestioB- 
shly  fed  on  pastures  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Anglo-Saxon 
location,  and  where  the  intiusiTe  foot  of  the  Pale-fiM:e  had  neter 
before  trodden, 

Mr*  Clare— for  that  was  his  name — had  at  first  repelled  the 
advances  towards  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  bad  rejected 

his  kindly-meant  proposal  that  tlunr  respective  wool-drays  should, 
for  security's  sake,  annually  travel  together  to  the  sea-port,  for 
embarkation.  Having,  however,  just  a  year  ago,  accepted  a  day's 
hospitality  at  Norambla,  when  travel-stayed  by  a  lame  horse,  his 
unsociable  humour  appeared  to  unbend,  and  from  that  time  the 
recluse  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  old  gentleman  and  iiis 
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daughter,  when  his  avocations  brought  him  into  their  neighbour- 
hood. To  a  prepossessing  exterior  Mr.  Clare  added  pleasing-, 
though  somewhat  reserved,  manners ;  he  seemed  well  educated  and 
informed,  even  accomplished — for  he  was  a  proficient  on  more 
than  one  musical  instrument,  and  a  clever  draftsman  —  etching-, 
more  especially,  with  great  skill.  In  speaking  of  himself  he  had 
tales  of  troubles,  and  dangers,  and  sorrows,  which,  from  Desdemona 
downwards,  hare  never  fidled  to  interest  the  feelings  and  secme 
the  sympathies  of  tender-hearted  and  imaginaliTe  damsels;  nor 
were  those  of  Mary  Fdlowes  nntouched  when  she  read  in  hia  dark 
and  moody  eyes  and  gathered  from  casual  gloomy  phrases  the 
general  disquietude  of  her  young  neighbour's  mind* 

From  Ultimo,  the  squattage  of  Mr.  Clare,  was  in  a  direct  line  not 
more  than  twelve  miles,  but  they  were  separated  by  a  wide  tract 
of  swamp  and  ravine,  impassable  except  by  those  familiar  with  its 
mazes.  Owing  to  this  natural  frontier,  the  flocks  of  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  without  difficulty  or  precaution  kept  apart,  and  there 
was,  therefore, but  little  communication  between  therespective  shep- 
herds. The  farm-servants  at  Ultimo,  indeed,  rarely  saw  Mr.  Clare, 
and  heard  nothing  of  his  doings,  except  on  one  occa'^ion,  when 
they  were  put  on  the  quivive  by  the  report  that  a  numerous  horde 
of  Blacks,  sweeping  across  the  country,  had  attacked  with  great 
fury  the  homestead  of  the  young  squatter,  after  wantonly  slaugh- 
tcrini^  or  mutilating  several  horses  and  cattle, — that  the  only  two 
servants  occupying  the  offices  had  almost  given  up  for  lost  them- 
selves and  their  master,  when  the  latter,  with  a  couple  of  travellers 
who  had  anived  at  the  station  the  night  before,  sallied  out  bristling 
with  fire-arms  and  fell  upon  the  savages  with  such  impetuosity  and 
80  well-sustained  a  fusillade  as  to  drive  tliem  in  dismay  from  the 
field,  on  which  they  left  a  dozen  of  their  tribe  dead  or  wounded ; 
nor  did  they  stay  their  flight  or  recover  their  panic  for  several 
days  afterwards.  Indeed  it  was  owing  to  this  spirited  defence  and 
sortie  that  the  Blackman*s  Brush  and  its  vicinity  had,  for  the  last 
three  years,  been  freed  from  these  troublesome  and  treacherona 
visitants. 

In  talking  of  this  skirmish  with  my  cousin,  Mr.  Clare  made 
light  of  it,  protesting  that,  although  his  little  fortalice  was  well 
armed,  he  owed  hb  preservation  on  this  occasion  entirely  to  the 
accidental  presence  of  the  gallant  strangers,  who,  as  he  said,  were 
surveying  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  operations 
as  stock-owners  on  hitherto  unoccupied  pastures,  and  who  had 
thus  opportunely  repaid  his  hospitality. 

At  Ultimo  our  days  were  employed  in  riding  round  the  different 
sheep  and  cattle  runs,  arranging  matters  for  the  approaching  season 
of  shearing,  and  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  property. 
When  the  weather  was  not  too  oppressive,  Mary  accompanied  us 
on  licr  pony,  nor  did  she  confess  to  the  hours  being  long  or  dull 
when  unavoidably  left  behind  at  the  cottage.  She  had  her  em- 
broideiy,hcr  guitar,  and  her  sketch-book,  and  was,  as  she  asserted, 
quite  contented  with  her  rough  boudoir  and  rude  attendants. 

After  we  had  passed  about  a  fortnight  at  the  out^tation,  however, 
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an  imprndon  took  hold  on  me  that  the  fair  girl  was  growing  paler 
and  thinner — a  listlessnesa  and  weariness  perrading^  as  I  thongfat, 
her  manner  and  movements,  although  she  strove,  apparently,  to 
master  the  feeling*  The  father  being  of  an  unohserrant  nature, 
I  noticed  this  change  to  him ;  upon  which  he  instantly  and  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  proposed  to  return  to  Norambla,  where  her 
life,  though  no  gayer  peroaps,  would  at  least  be  embellislicd  with 
aome  of  those  comforts  and  elep^nces  almost  indispensable  to  well- 
nurtured  and  refined  women.  This  offer  she  rejected  with  so  much 
warm ih  and  animation,  declarin«^  her  perfect  happiness  at  Ultimo, 
that  the  old  man  was  convinced  of  her  sincerity ;  and  thenceforth 
she  either  felt  or  forced  a  greater  degree  of  cheerfulness. 

Perhaps,  gentle  reader,  you  may  be  curious  to  learn  whether  by 
my  close  intercourse  with  so  loveable  a  girl,  under  circumstances 
so  likely  to  draw  two  young  people  together,  my  heart  had  all 
this  time  remained  entirely  untouched.  1  reply,  without  liesitation 
or  reserve,  that  my  sentiments  towards  Mary  Fellowes  were  of  the 
purest  and  most  fraternal  character,  wholly  free  of  all  warmer  or 
more  selfish  interest.  My  thoughts,  I  confess,  were  often  with 
her,  and  feelings  of  anzie^  occasionaDy  stole  over  me  when  her 
&tiier  and  I  left  her,  as  we  now  frequently  did,  to  the  care  of  her 
roQgh  and  (with  the  exception  of  Stephen  and  the  hlack  boy)  her 
once  felon  attendants ;  hot  this  might  well  be  expected,  as  I  was 
not  yet  thoroughly  broken  in  to  the  habits  of  the  colony. 

It  was,  1  think,  the  twentieth  day  of  our  sojourn  at  Ultimo,  on 
retoming  afWr  a  long  ride  to  our  supper  of  tea,  damper,  mutton, 
and  potatoes — ingredients  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  staple  of  all 
onr  meals — that  we  were  received  by  Maxy  with  the  blushing  intel- 
ligence that  she  had  had  a  visitor  in  our  absence. 

"  Mr.  Clare,"  said  I,  immediately;  for  somehow  I  was  becoming 
Iteen-sighted  in  all  things  concerning  my  pretty  cousin;  and  indeed 
I  had  guessed  aright.  Mr.  Clare  had  come  on  horseback  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Fellowes ;  he  had  been  ill,  or  would  have  come 
sooner. 

**  And  1  hope,  Frank,  he  will  soon  come  again,  for  your  sake," 
said  my  host.  *^He  is  a  fitter  companion  for  you  than  an  old 
fellow  like  me." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  replied  with  as  much  truth  as  promptitude, 
**  but  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  present  society, 
and  I  detest  strangers,  especially  mysterious  strangers.'^ 

Mary  coloored,  and  tuined  pale. 

The  month  of  Norember— the  Anstralian  summer  month  of 
NoTcmber— was  now  fiur  advanced.  The  weather  was  intensely 
sultry,  yet  so  salubrious  was  the  climate  that  the  health  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes and  myself  seemed  rather  improved  than  impaired  by  our 
constant  exposure  to  the  outward  air.  Mary,  however,  could  no 
longer  join  in  our  daily  rounds ;  and  I  was  more  displeased  than 
surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Clare  now  frequently  visited  the  farm- 
stead ;  and,  although  expressing  in  proper  words  his  disappoint* 
ment  at  missing  the  respectable  father,  appeared,  nevertheless,  to 
console  himself  reiy  philosophically  by  a  UU^aMU  with  the  ador-* 
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aUft  dmgiiter.  indeed,  when,  at  a  kter  ])eriody  the  operatioiis  of 
sheariDg,  soitiBg,,  presikigy  anil  piddBg  thm  woti  iMkncted  lizi 
FeUowes  and  mjtelf  to  tke  pwiiei,  we  were  never  honoured  bj  a 
repetition  of  these  risits,  a  peevliaaritf  which  Mr.  Fellowes  and  I 
construed  according  to  onr  respective  natures,  he  attribatm^  ii 
to  our  neij^hbour  bein^  occupied  in  farm-business  like  ourselves, 
I  to  some  motive  very  foreign  to,  pcfbaps  kt«  iBBQCeal  tbao^ 
sheep-aheariag  and  wooi^-soiting-. 

It  was  during  the  fii'st  week  of  a  red-hot  December,  that  Dingo^ 
one  moniiiig,  returned  home  after  an  illicit  al)sence  of  twenty-toar 
hours,  aiul  reported  tliat  he  had  speared  a  fine  kangaroo  near 
Blackmail's  Brush.  Mr.  Fellowes  wishing  to  ride  in  that  chrection 
to  look  up  his  cattle,  ii  was  agreed  that  he  and  1  and  the  black 
should  proceed  thilhctr  at  koneback  and  bring  back  Dingo's 
Tvniaoo.  It  is  mtoSkm  to  slaSe  Aatthe  acate  kid  coadactod  as 
idth  pnetring^  accaracj  to  the  secae  af  bis  eiqploit  Heiodey 
iadeedy  irith<mt  the  tmsllait  derislisD  in  Ins  eonne  directly  up  to 
a  large  stain  of  blood  oa  tlie  graond  where  his  smny  had  fiUlen  ; 
jet  no  quarrr  WIS  theia  -tlie  kaagaioo  was  gone ! 

^  fiO)  ko,  Ibingo^^  cried  my  boat,  Ae  warrig&k  bore  eslen  jonv 
game.  Why  did  not  yoa  bfiag  bone  the  baaach  and  the  taB 
with  yon  this  Mtning  ? " 

**No,  massa,*'feplied  tbe  boy,  jmaping  from  his  horse  to  examine 
tiie  earthy  '^wanigal  not  eat  bones  and  all/'  and  no  sooner  had 
he  cast  a  cnrsory  glance  aronnd  than,  his  black  cheek  turning 
deeply  livid,  he  hoarsely  whispered — Blackfellow,  wild  black- 
fellow,  plenty  bad  blackfellow  been  here  i  we  all  tamble  down 
murry,  murry,  soon  !"  * 

Scarcely  had  he  SfK)ken,whcn  a  distant  or  suppressed  "Coo-ey," 
the  wild  and  peculiar  cry  of  the  native  Australian,  was  heard 
behind  us,  and  was  instantly  and  starllingly  echoed  by  a  chorus 
of  fierce  yells  from  the  dense  brUvsh  on  our  front  and  flanks.  Nor 
was  our  natural  alarm  diminished  on  observing  that,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  narrow  avenue  by  wliich  we  had  entered  it,  the 
clear  spot  where  we  stood  was  completely  encompassed  by  thickets 
impracticable  to  mounted  men.  Totally  unarmed,  our  only  and 
slender  chance  of  esci^  lay  in  die  need  of  our  horses.  Darii* 
ing,  tberefofe^  tt  once  mto  Ibe  defile  ttut  led  into  libs  laofe  ojp&a 
forest,  we  haid  bsielf  tbseaded  htif  Hs  lenglk  Asa  a  voUey  of 
missiles  saluted  us  from  both  aides  aad  a  esowd  of  whoqping 
savages  spraag  forward  to  bai  oar  eiit.  Tbe  speais  foftnaatsly 
flew  innocaonsly  over  oar  beadi^  bat  Mr.  Fellowes*  borae,  strack 
on  the  legs  by  a  boomeiangy  was  bronght  to  bia  kness^  throwing 
bis  rider  kMmly.  A  score  of  exultsng  blacks  now  qprang  boWy 
from  tbe  coterty  and  wan  hastily  preparing  tbeir  woaiBKrahs,  or 
tbrowing-sticks^  for  a  second  vottey  of  lances,  which  naist  have 
proved  hial  to  our  little  and  new  doubly-embarrassed  paity  ■ 
when,  on  the  instant,  tbe  double  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and 
two  of  our  foremc^t  antagonists  fell  dead,  while  several  others 
staggered  woonded  away.    The  howling  bsrbaEiaDS  tamed  their 

*  *•  We  thaU  aU  be  kUled  veiy  mod." 
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hmckB  and  fled  prectpUately  inio  the  In^ianrioas  serob  as  two 
honemcu  appeared  at  a  gallop  upon  the  scene  ;  and  sach  good 
use  did  these  inake  of  the  various  fire-arms  with  which  they  were 
|iiovided>  aa  enabled  us  to  assist  Mr.  Fellowes,  not  tnnch  injiured, 
to  bis  saddle,  and  fiaaUj  U>  effect  our  escape  fkom  this  moot 
imixiinent  periL 

Mr.  Clare,  we  owe  yon  our  lives!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fellowes, 

gasping  warmly  the  other^s  hand.  "  This  is  my  cousin,  Mr. 
 ,  who  will  thank  you,  as  1  do,  for  your  most  opportune 

arrival  and  gallant  rescue." 

Tliis  act  of  [;race  I  |M'rfonned  with  no  very  cordial  manner; 
and,  as  we  hastened  together  from  the  scene  ol"  action,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  earnest  curiosity  that  1  scrutiiiized  the  persou  of  my 
new  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Clare  was  tall  and  slim  in  figure,  with  regular  features, 
large  and  rather  wild-looking  hazel  eyes,  and  a  prolusion  of  dark- 
brown  curls.  His  dress,  though  not  gieatly  varying  from  the 
ofdinaijr  attiie  of  the  hnsh-gentleiBan  or  squatter,  was  worn  with 
a  cevtain  air  that  made  it  becoming.  A  slouched  somhiero  of 
drab  ielt,  m  which  there  was  stock  a  long  feather  firom  the 
bastard,  partly  shadowing  Im  iace^  which,  ^  hash  fasUon,"  wae 
encircled  bjr  a  glossy  catling  heard,  an  open  shirt-collar  some* 
what  ostentatiously  thrown  bach,  a  short  fowliog-piece  slung  over 
the  shoulder,  a  hroad  belt  garnished  with  pistols,  and  loDg  boots 
of  untanned  leather  turned  down  from  the  knees, with  heavy  silver 
n>urs,  produced  a  picturesque  ememhle,  which  was  by 
the  perfection  of  his  horsemanship,  as  he  bestrode  a  wiry  and 
well-bred  dark  chestnut  steed  which  seemed  a  part  of  himself. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  anatomical  acumen  incident  to  my  pro- 
fession which  led  me,  on  closer  examination  of  Mr.  Clare's  ex- 
terior, to  pronounce  it  rather  showy  than  symmetrical,  his  figure 
rather  lanky  than  well-knit.  I  had  no  difTiculty,  moreover,  in 
persuading  myself  that  his,  at  first  sight,  striking  carriage  savoured 
less  of  the  pulished  gentleman  than  of  the  nulodramatic  hero. 
The  critical  exacerbation  of  my  instincts  towiurds  the  handsome 
stranger  it  was  difRcult  to  account  for,  nor  sliall  I  attempt  the  task. 

The  young  squatter's  companion  looked  older  and  h  ss  refined 
than  himself,  was  equally  well  armed,  and  managed  his  law-boued 
steed  as  awkwardly  as  the  other  rode  gracefully. 

Mr.  Clare  infianned  us  that  one  of  his  stockmen  had  crossed 
the  trail  of  the  wild  blacks  esjAy  In  the  mornings  and  finding  that 
it  took  the  directioii  of  Blackaan*s  Brush,  had  hastened  to  re* 
port  to  his  employer  the  itt-boding  tidings.  Mr.  Clare  and  one 
of  his  guests^  immediately  arming  themselves,  had  mounted  and 
ridden  to  the  hut  of  the  watchman  at  the  Brush,  where  they  found 
ihe  body  of  the  poor  fellow  pierced  with  inmameiable  spear- wounds 
-^his  brains  beaten  out  with  clubs ;  and»  on  consultation,  they  had 
just  decided  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  Ultimo,  to  apprise  the 
proprietor  of  the  disaster  and  his  consequent  danger,  when  thft 
^coo^ya*'  and  yeUs  of  the  barbarians,  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
entrapping  our  pai^»  attxaoted  them  to  the  q!ol,  and  the  sequel 
has  been  rslalsd* 
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Meanwhile,  it  had  been  obsenred  that  the  black  boy  had  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  conjectured  that  cowardice  had  induced  his 
flight.   Mr.  Clare  now  saggested  that  the  fiunustead  at  Ultimo 

might  be  in  danger  from  the  treacherous  savages,  and  my  coasin, 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  idea,  darted  away  at  fall  gallop,  while 
we,  following  hia  example,  steered  through  the  open  brush  directljr 
for  the  station.   Ere  we  had  accomplished  half  the  distance,  « 
horseman  was  seen  approaching^,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Dingo  the 
black  joined  us,  and  in  his  broken  jargon,  his  voice  shaking  with 
emotion,  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  party  of  the  roaming  savages 
had  already  encompassed  the  buildings,  and,  after  sending  foi-ward 
two  or  three  old  men  to  beg  flour  and  tobacco,  had  begun  to  spear 
the  h  orses  and  cattle,  and  were  only  deterred,  he  thought,  from 
attacking  the  premises  by  their  fear  of  the  fire-arms  of  Stephen 
and  the  overseer,  who,  each  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  huts, 
were  ready  to  cross  their  fire  at  right  angles.    The  invaders  had 
made  a  large  fire  in  a  gully  close  at  hand,  and  would  probably 
attempt,  either  by  a  general  rush,  or  by  stealth  after  nightfall,  to 
bom  the  bnUdings  and  thereby  place  the  inmates  al  their  mercy. 

Overwhelmed  with  tenor,  the  anxious  father  spurred  onwards — 
parental  love  rendering  him  insensible  to  an^  other  considera- 
tion than  that  of  flying  to  the  succour  of  his  child.  It  .was  doubt- 
less excess  of  brotherly  attachment  which  inspired  me  with  feel- 
ings no  less  intense.  As  for  Clare,  his  presence  of  mind  seemed 
perfectly  undistoibed.  Without  checking  his  speed,  he  handed  a 
loaded  pistol  to  my  cousin,  directing  his  companion  to  arm  myself 
in  like  manner,— >and,  thus,  ready  for  action  and  filled  with  a  thou- 
sand misgivings,  we  closed  upon  the  station. 

A  yell,  shrill  and  discordant  as  from  a  concourse  of  demons, 
arose  upon  and  filled  the  air  as,  charging  abreast  into  the  open 
clearing,  we  found  ourselves  upon  tlie  flank  of  some  hundred 
naked  savages,  who,  spreading  over  the  paddock,  came  pouring  to- 
wards the  dwelling-house, — hurling  at  the  doors  and  windows  an 
incessant  shower  of  spears,  under  cover  of  which  a  chosen  few 
with  HaTuing  branches  appraached  each  angle  of  the  vulnerable 
tenements. 

FalHng  upon  them  with  a  shout  scarcely  less  fierce  than  their 
own  wild  war-whoops,  and  delivering  a  volley  into  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  we  passed  at  full  speed  through  their  ranks, — the  as- 
tonished blacks  throwing  themselves  on  their  faces,  or  flying  with 
the  fleetness  of  deer  into  the  gullies  hard  by,  while  not  a  few, 
hilled  or  disabled  by  our  shot  or  the  shock  of  our  horses,  remained 
stretched  on  the  field.  Wheeling  about  to  repeat  this  eflective 
evolution — ^in  which,  by  the  way,  I  received  a  slight  spear  wound 
in  the  arm — the  only  casualty  on  our  side — a  shriek  from  the 
cabins  reached  ns,  and  we  perceived  a  huge  savage  hideously 
painted  and  crowned  with  feathers,  thrusting  a  blazing  brand 
through  the  casement  of  the  hut  occupied  by  Mary  Fellow  es.  In 
the  next  moment  he  fell  brained  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  Clarets 
fusil,  who,  bursting  open  the  door,  received  the  fainting  girl  in  his 
arms — pacifying  her  by  assurances  of  her  fatlicr^s  and  her  own 
safety,  and  enforcing  these  assurances  with  a  warmth  of  protesta* 
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lion,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  greatly  indevaot  to  the  matter,  and 
Teiy  foreign  to  hia  naually  cidm  and  reaenred  manner. 

The  wUd  horde  had  dispersed ; — but  they  might  return  and  re- 
new the  attack  by  night.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Clare  and  his  compa- 
nion  to  remain  at  Ultimo,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  little  garrison, 
was,  therefore,  by  my  cooain  thankfally  accepted  ;  and  that  in  spite 
of  my  urgent  and  disinterested  suggestion  that  his  own  farmstead 
would  almost  certainly  become  the  next  object  of  the  barbarians' 
hostility.  His  other  guest,  he  said,  and  his  overseer  were  resolute 
men,  with  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  command,  and  could 
stand  a  week's  siege,  if  necessary. 

In  short,  the  two  gentlemen  remained  until  the  second  day  after 
tlie  attack,  when  the  lad,  Dingo,  having  rode  a  ring  of  several  miles 
round  tlie  station,  brought  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  ma- 
rauders had  crossed  ihe  river,  and  joined  their  women  and  children 
— sure  sign  of  peaceful  intentions^  and  had  entirely  evacuated  the 
country. 

Mr. Clare  departed — carrying  with  him  a  thousand  expressions  of 
thankfuluess  from  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  eloquent  though  silent  looks  of 
gratitude  from  his  fair  daughter.  Between  that  gentleman  and  myself 
there  had  arisen — as  I  have  before  hinted— a  natural  and  irresistible, 
though  inexplicable,  repulsion ;  nay, more — I  hare  with  perfect  tnitli 
described  my  temperament  aa  bland  and  placid  in  the  estveme,-— 
my  heart  a  veritable  pacific  ocean  of  serene  emotions  (at  school, 
indeed,  I  was  nicknamed  Quaker  K — ,  on  account  of  my  consti- 
tntionid  quiescence) ;  yet»  somehow,  towards  the  person  of  Mr. 
Henry  Clare,  from  whom  we  had  just  received  such  substantial  be- 
nefits, my  intuitions  and  inclinations  took  the  shape — the  medi^ 
tated  shape — of  kicka  and  cuffs  ;  and  more  than  once  I  found  my- 
self ruminating  deep  schemes  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  our  late 
preserver.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  I  had  nearly  succeeded  in  this 
meritorious  design;  for  a  gleam,  proclaiming  the  fire  within,  shot 
from  his  dark  eyes,  and  the  sudden  entrance  of  Miss  Fellowes  at 
the  moment  alone,  I  believe,  prevented  an  outbreak  between  us. 

As  for  Clare's  companion,  he  was  a  dull,  coarse,  common-place 
character  who  cared  little  for  anything  but  his  dram  and  his  pipe. 
When  his  hat  was  oir  he  was  a  most  repulsive-looking  person — 
his  huge  round  head  being  covered  with  short  red  bristles,  and 
his  face  vviih  scars  and  freckles.  From  the  depth  of  my  soul  I 
wished  his  comrade  had  been  only  half  as  ugly — instead  of  the 
odioubly  picturesque  and  showy  fellow  which  he  indisputably 
was! 

During  the  two  days  our  visitors  sojourned  at  Ultimo  I  was  unable 
to  exercise  as  slrict  a  surveillance  over  them  aa  I  could  have  desired, 
and  I  knew  not  how  they  passed  their  time ;  but  I  confess  I  was 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  dismay  when,  subsequently  to 
their  departure,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Clare  had  declared  hia 
passion  and  had  proposed  for  Miss  Fellowes,  and  that,  after  an 
explanation  between  father  and  daughter,  and  a  revelation  of  the 
family  history  and  prospects  of  the  gentleman,  this  proposal  had 
been  favourably  received  by  Mr.  Fellowes. 

yOL.  XXXIV.  NK 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TO 

ST.  PETER'S. 

KoM.K  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam/'  says  the  Eton 
Latin  Gramn\ar,  the  onlv  classical  aiithoritv  which  it  is  safe  to 
quote  ;  for  a  quotation  is  like  an  Adclphi  joke,  tlie  more  known  the 
better  received  by  the  audience,  each  of  whom  applauds  his  own 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  witticism,  while  a  jest,  however 
good,  if  it  be  a  little  too  new,  and  a  quotation,  however  apt,  if  it 
be  a  little  too  recondite,  make  enemies  at  once  cf  all  the  worthv 
citizens  or  honourable  members  who  do  not  iakc,  and  f;'el  uncom- 
fortably left  behind  in  tlie  laugh  or  the  cheer  of  the  wittier  and 
more  learned  minority.    Are  not  the  witty  and  the  learned  a 
minority  ? — an  envied  and  backbitten,  but  still  a  triumphant  mi- 
iiority-Huid  do  not  yon  and  I  belong  to  it,  my  doar  Wiggets  ?  do 
we  not  here  meet  on  tbs  mutoal  groond  of  a  gcndaoMnljQoe  ae- 
qnaitttanoe  in  our  youth  with  that  profonnd  danical  authority  I 
rare  quoted  ?  do  are  not  fed  towaras  ounelw  and  each  otliier, 
arith  a  sort  of  aristocratic  oomplacency,  that  we  are  men  of  libecal 
education,  who  understand  each  odier^  and  converse  on  terms  of 
enlightened  ei]piaiity  ?   That  is  what  I  wish  to  eonrince  you  of, 
my  dear  Wiggets,  that  you  may  be  in  good  homour  to  listen  to 
Hie  unadorned  narration  of  my  excursion  to  Tiroli.   But  if  I  had 
cavefolly  turned  up  the  index  of  my  Corpus  Poetarum,  and  found 
you  a  very  appropriate  passage  out  of  Catullus,  whidi  you  had 
never  seen  before,  and  had  not  exfempore  Latin  enough  to  con- 
strue,  would  you  not  have  feh  that  your  tedious  yearn  of  Latin 
grammar  had  been  a  clumsy  sham,  and  that  you  were  a  mere 
smatterer  after  all.  You  would  not  exactly  have  said  this  to  Tour- 
self  even  in  the  strictest  confidence,  but  you  would  liave  folt  it, 
though  you  might  have  paraphrased  your  feclinci^s  perhaps  some- 
what in  this  manner:  "Here  is  a  confounded  prii;  of  a  privatc- 
school-usher  quotiii^  Latin,  that  nobody  can  make  head  or  tail  of, 
to  show  bis  learning.''    And  so  you  might  have  shut  me  up  at 
once. 

When  you  are  at  Rome,  whether  you  love  Tivoli  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  of  a  v.  indy  disposition,  like  the  exemplary 
author  in  the  Latin  grammar,  Tivoli  has  to  be  soon.  Tivoli  is  to 
Rome  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris,  and  Richmond  to  London — not 
that  it  is  the  least  like  either  one  or  the  other,  further  than  being 
the  place  in  the  enriroos  which  you  have  to  see.  "Eretj  familiar 
name  of  a  place  has  a  ceitun  idea  attached  to  it,  which  ts  usually 
the  ame  radieally  incorrect  in  propoftion  as  the  descriptions  you 
have  read  of  it  have  been  more  grapliic.  A  graphic  description 
really  does  build  yon  a  soit  of  effigy  of  a  place  in  your  mind 
which  yon  cheerntHy  carry  about  w  ith  you,  tiH,  on  coming  to 
compare  it  at  last  with  the  place  itself,  yon  find  it  about  as  fike  as 
Jerusalem  is  to  Greenwich. 
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I  had  not  read  many  graphic  accounts  of  Tivoli,  but  somehow 
I  had  managed  to  gather  a  general  idea  that  it  was  a  Cockney 
walering-place,  full  of  Tili&s  and  artificial  water&11$«  about  which 
guide-books  end  to«fMt«  had  agreed,  amoog  themaelTes,  to  be 
eiithitsUflic;  who,  thus  exciting  the  Teafing  palblic*s  imagj.naUon 
at  home,  bad  made  H  HOC  GSsaTj^  for  tfaTcllers  to  see  it  at  any  cx- 
penfeeand  trouble.  So  we  hired  m  earriage^  and  issaed  forth,  on  a 
blowy  dhoweiy  Aflarch  morning,  from  the  gate  of  San  Lorenzo. 

As  we  crossed  the  Campagna,  and  approached  the  eastward 
mountain  range,  in  fitful  gleams,  glittering  on  the  streaks  of  snow 
that  ity  in  the  furrows  of  its  ragged  brows,  the  sunshine  streamed 
Uirough  broken  drifts  of  white  .cload,  piled  along  the  summits. 
Lower  down,  a  hill  shoulder  was  crowned  with  the  roofs  of  Tivoli, 
and,  falling  away  from  the  shoulder,  a  great  gap  (let  ns  call  it  a 
mountain  arm  pit)  tlirew  up  a  cntiing  volume  of  white  smoke, 
which  was  understood  to  be  the  spray  from  the  principal  water- 
fall. To  the  left,  the  massive  range  broke  itsdf  itilo  picturesque 
spnrs,  soine  topped  with  villaj^es  or  convents,  jiiul,  far  away  be- 
yond Soracte,  the  last  ripple  of  the  mountain  sea  ran  out  into  the 
plain. 

The  attention  of  our  noses  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  rather 
infernal  smell  of  suljdiur:  we  shortly  came  to  a  bridge,  under 
whieh  rushed  a  narrow  torrent  of  what  seemed  seidlitz  powders 
lately  mixed,  along  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock.  The  while  water 
bubWed  and  steamed,  and  emitted  the  powerful  smell  above  nien- 
tioned.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  observe  the  phenomena : 
my  companioii  pronounced  this  milling  stream  to  be  the  Solfa- 
tara  canal,  cnt  to  drain  the  overflowings  of  a  mephitic  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  waters  hsTe  a  rapidly  depositing  quality, 
and  the  plain  in  which  the  canal  Is  cnt  is  composed  of  a  lamin- 
'«as  petnfactioBi  formed  in  ages  past  by  the  overflowings 
and  precipitations  of  this  lake-fonntain.  The  stone  is  called 
TraTertine,  the  material  of  the  Colosseum.  Great  oblong  blocks 
of  it  were  lying  about  liere  and  there ;  perhaps  Vespasian  cut 
them  when  he  had  that  edifice  in  his  eye,  and  Titus  left  them 
when  he  had  carted  away  enough  to  finish  it.  lliey  have  missed 
iheir  destiny,  poor  stones;  they  might  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
life,  and  death  too,  if  they  bad  happened  on  a  lucky  inside  place 
.©f  the  amphitheatre,  and,  in  their  old  age,  might  have  been 
honoured  by  a  passing  eliip  or  two  from  the  chisel  of  Micliael 
Awgelo,  giving  his  workmen  a  hint  on  the  friezes  of  the  Farncse. 

To  retfim  to  the  steaming,  buf)blin^'  torrent.  I  knelt  down  on  a 
broken  declivity  of  the  margin,  which  is  usually  sheer  cut,  and 
dip]>e(l  my  mouth  into  the  gushing  tide  for  a  drink.  It  was  new- 
niilk  warm,  and  the  first  taste  was  brisk  and  ])leasant.  It  is  highly 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  would  be  excellent  soda 
water,  if  it  was  not  for  a  most  unpleasant  after-taste  of  sulphuretted 


■ecBWl  milk.  The  lake  Ties  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  and  we 
tanediiptlwbank  toveeit   Its  shores  are  choked  with  weeds 
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and  rustling  teeds,  among  wlnch^erer^  now  and  then,  little  blobs 
of  gas  eame  up  with  a  pop,  like  fiih  nsing.  A  minons  old  bnOd- 
ing  stands  wel-ahod  among  the  water-weeda--aaid  to  be  the  batlis 
of  Agrippa.  Here  Zenobia  came  a-spawing,  after  haying  graced 
the  triumph  of  Anrelian.  It  appean  she  was  not  satisfied  unth 
metaphorical  waters  of  bitterness^  poor  dear  lady. 

Now  £ot  Tiyoli  again.  The  long  steep  approach  slants  up 
through  a  grove  of  olives— hoary  patriarchs  of  immemorial  date, 
and  larger  than  any  I  hare  seen  elsewhere.  The  olive  is  one  of 
the  slowest-growing,  hardiest,  and  most  long-Uved  of  trees*  The 
heart  of  the  bole  may  have  been  rotted  oat  centuries  ago,  and  the 
hollow  shell  may  have  split  into  three  or  four  distorted  jambs,  yet 
still  it  goes  on  flourishing  in  a  very  pale  green  old  age.  Some  I 
had  seen  on  the  estate  of  a  Sevilliau  friend  of  mine,  which  seemed 
mere  baV)y  olives  in  comparison  witli  these,  were  described  in 
the  title-deeds,  800  years  ago,  as  very  old  olives  then.  So  that 
these  gnarled  giants,  much  hacked  and  hewn,  to  whom  Time's 
scythe  seems  only  a  pruning-hook,  may,  almost  in  their  youth, 
have  yielded  that  midnight  oil  which  smoothed  the  measures  of 
the  classic  poets  of  old. 

At  the  top  we  entered  the  town,  and  rattled  down  a  narrow 
street,  which  seemed  to  run  along  the  ridge  of  a  very  narrow  hill, 
for,  on  either  side,  whenever  there  was  an  opening,  we  could  see 
to  the  left  fiur  over  the  Campagna  deep  below  us ;  and,  to  the  right, 
down  into  a  vast  yawning  ravinci  fall  of  the  sound  of  rushing 
waters.  These  flying  glimpses  were  so  pictoresque,  and  on  ao 
much  a  grandur  scale  than  we  had  anttcipaled,  that  our  opinion 
of  Tivolt  rose  rapidly.  The  Albergo  de  la  SibiUa  did  not  look 
very  promising  as  we  tomed  into  its  dingy  gateway  from  the  nar- 
row street,  but  we  were  hnngiy,  and  immediately  set  about  or* 
dering  macaroni,  and  eggs  and  oacon,  our  confidence  in  the  cmrime 
not  extending  further.  In  the  meantime,  pending  our  discussion 
with  the  landlord,  and  the  insinuating  overtures  of  a  guide,  we 
had  moved  towards  the  edge  of  a  terrace,  where  the  wonders  of 
Tivoli  burst  upon  us  all  at  once. 

The  first  object  of  course  was  the  great  white  waterfall,  which 
crashed  and  thundered,  as,  leaping  out  of  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain at  the  other  side  of  the  deep  and  vast  ravine  below  us,  it 
smote  on  some  ledges  of  rock,  and  bounded  over  into  an  abyss, 
which,  dimmed  by  dizzy  whirling  clouds  of  spray,  seemed  really 
bottomless.  The  guide-book  says  this  cascade  falls  clear  eighty 
feet;  we  should  have  guessed  it  much  nearer  eighty  yards.  It  has 
neither  the  respectability  of  nature  or  antiquity  to  recommend  it, 
for  it  was  made  in  1834,  and  yet  I  can  conscientiously  affirm  that 
it  struck  me  with  a  much  greater  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  first  sight  of  Niagara.  The  snblune  in  waterfalls 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  absolute  size  as  on  there  being  plentv 
of  water  to  make  a  clear  bold  copious  leap  into  indefinity,  whien 
satisfies  a  certain  destructive  diabolical  craving  in  the  human 
mind  for  vehement  and  violent  action^  and  leaves  room  fcfi  imagi- 
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nation  to  hoyer  in  the  terrible  gap  of  indistinct  depth,  into  wbich 
the  headlong  force  goes  booming  down. 

Niagara  is  reiy  laige,  and  Uiat  is  its  main  merit.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or  indistinct  about  it.  It  is  a  broad  shallow 
liver,  leisurely  lapping  orer  a  cliff.  It  is  too  wide  for  its  lieight, 
and  for  its  volume  of  water.  The  rapids  above  the  great  fall  are 
poor  and  shabby  for  want  of  water,  and  the  falls  themselves  look 
like  a  milldam  on  a  laige  scale.  But  the  great  fall  at  Ti?oU  is  all 
your  heart  can  desire  in  the  way  of  waterfalls,  dashing  out  un- 
expectedly through  a  rnc1<-he\vn  tunnel  in  the  mountain,  and  lost 
beneath  in  sparkling  drifts  of  spraj. 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  one  is  a  little  round  temple,  close  at 
our  elbow,  standing  on  the  verge  of  our  rock-terrace,  and  appa- 
rently included  in  the  premises  of  the  hotel.  It  is  a  neat  pocket- 
edition  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  only  with  a  better-preserved  top, 
and  maltes  a  charming  little  piece  of  genuine  antiquity  in  the 
comer  of  the  foreground. 

The  yawning  chasm  which  divides  us  from  the  fall  was  formerly 
the  receptacle  into  which  the  river  fell  over  a  stone-dam  under  the 
bridge  which  spans  its  narrow  gorge,  and  Tivoli  acquired  its  repu- 
tation from  this  cascade,  which  must  have  been  veiy  mnch  lower 
than  the  present  one.  But  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  is  full  of 
strange  rocks  and  grottos,  which,  with  the  whole  foamy  new- 
fiillen  river  leaping  and  whirling  over  and  through  them,  must  have 
been  very  fine.  The  rock,  which  has  allowed  the  water  to  fashion 
it  into  these  grotesque  shapes,  is  porons»  and  indeed  perforated  in 
all  directions  by  undercurrents  gushing  out  of  pipe-like  apertures, 
or  dripping  from  stalactitic  cavern-roofs.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  these  undercnrrents  were  stronger  when  all  the  water  came 
this  way,  for  they  so  undermined  the  rock-ledges  that  these  gave 
way,  and  thirty  or  forty  houses,  and  a  church,  went  over  into  the 
gulf 

The  civic  authorities  of  "  Superbum  Tibur  dammed  the  ob- 
noxious river  out  of  its  old  course,  and  the  Pope  blessed  the  works 
on  their  completion.    15ut  "  pride  will  have  a  fall^^  and,  indeed, 

Superbum  Tibur  "  would  be  next  to  nothing  without  one ;  be- 
sides which  the  Tiverone  must  have  a  vent  somewhere.  So  they 
cut  a  couple  of  parallel  tunnels  tlnough  an  elbow  of  the  moun- 
tain, round  which  the  old  channel  curved,  and  so  brought  the  fall 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  forward  to  a  point  where  the  visible 
bottom  of  the  ravine  falls  away  in  a  precipice  of  awful  depth,  now 
clothed  in  spray,  as  described  above. 

We  went  round  to  the  twin  mouths  of  these  tunnels,  which  open 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  ^1.  They  are  divided  by  a  startling 
pier,  on  whose  narrow  platform  jou  may  stand  a  footer  two  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  watch  the  headlong  current  dashing 
along  to  the  dreadful  brink.  The  two  streams  meet  below  the 
pier  in  a  ridge  of  foam.  The  floors  of  Uie  tunncds  slope  consider- 
ably, and  are  smoothly  paved.  I  never  saw  water  go  at  such  a 
pace  before :  we  threw  in  a  good-sized  stone,  which  was  carried 
away  like  a  tamip,  without  ever  seeming  to  toach  the  bottom. 
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We  stooped  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  dipjxjfl  the 
end  of  a  cane  into  llic  water.    It  s})iung,  and  flickered,  and 
spirted,  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  hold.    Thojfzh  the  platfurui  on 
which  we  stood  was  only  a  fout  or  two  above  the  water,  the  cilge 
of  it  could  not  be  approachtd  without  quite  as  much  sense  of 
dread  and  giddiness  as  if  it  had  been  a  precipice  a  hundred  yards 
deep.    We  looked  up  the  dark  tunnels,  which  seemed  about  a 
quarter  (jf  a  mile  long,  siiowini^  an  eyelet  of  (.la\ light  at  the 
luitlier  end,  and  echoing  with  tlie  long-drawn  roar  of  the  tcUTciit. 
Following  a  road  (lined  wiih  the  remains  of  villas,  which  our 
guide  attributed  to  Horace  and  Catullus,  and  other  celebrated 
men,  who,  according  to  Murray,  never  lived  there)  which  shirts 
the  abyss,  we  came  to  a  point  opposite  the  &U.  Here  the  cucade 
loohed  like  the  long  white  beard  of  some  nooatain  and  rhrer 
Titan,  blown  a  little  aside,  and  scattered  by  die  wind.   The  two 
sharp-arched  tunnel-mouths  formed  the  eyes,  hollow  and  deep^ 
with  a  speck  of  white  daylight  in  the  centre  of  each.  Tlie 
startling  pier  was  the  nose,  and  a  grey  round  rock-lbsehead  roae 
above. 

Hence,  also,  are  to  be  seen  the  cascatcllap— a  fringe  of  pictureiKiue 
little  water-falls,  which  come  from  what  was  Mecsenas^s  YiUa,  aind 
now  is  a  manufactory,  where  screws  are  made.  We  saw  the  viUa 
d^Este  from  whose  terrace  there  is  a  fine  broad  view  of  theCam* 

pagna  with  the  oval  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  horizon. 

Hadrian's  villa  is  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Tivoli,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  We  took  it  on  our  return.  It  is  a  buiall  city  of  brick 
ruins  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  extent.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
villa  ever  built,  havinu:  been  originally  (says  the  guide-book)  eight 
or  ten  miles  round.  No  part  of  the  ruin.s,  however,  is  very  strik- 
ing— at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  tlie  eye  is  accuslointd 
to  gigantic  masses  of  crumbling  brickwork,  like  ihc  baths  of  C'oia- 
calla  for  instance,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  finest  sample.  It 
rained  moreover — we  were  in  a  hurry — and  the  guide  was  uuciril 
to  us ;  for  which  three  reasons,  chiefly,  we  decided  that  Hadrian 
would  have  saved  money  and  have  bad  a  better  bouse  if  be  bad  mU 
been  bis  own  architect. 

One  day  a  party  of  ua  rode  to  Veil — ^that  is,  a  pretty  piece  of 
exJtnmely  rural  country  where  antiquaries  have  made  thor 
minds  that  Veii  was,  and,  if  they  are  right,  it  really  doea  them 
credit,  for  they  could  not  possibly  have  hit  on  a  more  unsuspicious* 
looking  combinationof  green  hills  and  wild  ravines,  which  look  as 
if  they  had  fed  sheep  and  goats  since  the  deluge.  We  got  an  ex» 
ceedingly  Spanish  dinner  at  the  picturesque  village-crowned  rock 
of  IsolaFamese, girded  by  abend  of  the  ravine.  This  stronghold 
of  the  marauding  Orsini  of  the  middle  ages,  and  possible  citadel, 
undermined  by  one  Camillus  mentioned  in  Goldsmith's  abridg- 
ment, is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds.  One  of  these,  a 
shaggy,  slouch-hatted,  picturesquely  bnekled-up  and  gartered  in- 
dividual, with  a  long  goad,  mounted  on  an  equally  shaggy  and 
primitively  caparisoned  pony,  showed  us  the  way  to  the  [)ainted 
tomb,  it  was  about  two  miles  distant,  witii  no  signs  of  habitaiioa 
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^  belweea,  except  a  party  of  peasants  who  had  sppaiently  begnn  to 
>  dig  at  raadoiD  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  were  tuming^  up  bodies, 
I  and  legi  and  9tnMf  and  beads  of  rude  marble  statues,  wltich  ihey 
t  weie  cartiDg  away  for  the  nte  of  the  JEUi^Kesa  of  Brazil,  Ibe  pee* 
sent  possessor  of  tlie  soil. 

At  length  we  eanie  to  a  hole  soraethini^  like  a  large  fox-earth  in 
the  side  of  a  busby  liill;  at  the  end  of  this  burrow  was  a  modern 
door,  of  which  tbc  sbt'pberd  had  the  key ;  before  the  door  lay  two 
rough  unshapcd  bh)cks  of  stone,  wliieh,  on  eareful  inspection, 
after  being  told  wbat  tliey  were,  niigbt  be  perceivetl  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  lions  coucbant.  Inside  was  a  small  ehanibtr, 
which,  having  lit  souic  very  short  ends  of  wax-taper,  we  [)crceived 
to  be  rudely  aviorncd  with  frescoes  that  reminded  me  of  souio  de- 
corations in  our  granary,  done  in  ruddle  by  the  foreman  of  the 
farm.  There  was  the  favourite  steed  of  the  warrior,  led  by  his 
fsToarite  grootii»  and  other  designs  of  similar  interest,  done  pro- 
bably  twenty-five  bnndred  years  ago,  in  colours  still  as  fresh  as  if 
tbcy  bad  been  done  last  week.  On  two  mde  stone-coucbes  had 
beoi  foond  a  pair  of  skdetoos.  Now  theve  were  only  a  brasen 
bebnet  and  a  few  speaibcads  on  one }  the  other  was  oecupied  by  a 
qoantity  of  amphors.  It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  original 
owners  of  the  two  skdetons  bad  been  votaries— one  of  Mars,  and 
the  other  of  Bacchus— or  whether  the  former  possessor  of  this 
family  vault  was  in  the  habit  of  combining  the  uses  of  cellar  and 
sepulchre,  and  standing  bis  urns  of  ancestral  dust  side  by  side  wilb 
bis  best  jars  of  wine. 

On  our  way  back  we  started  a  fox,  and  galloped  close  behind 
him  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  shouting  a  variety  of  venatorial  vocables 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  must  have  astonished  an  Italian  fox,  un- 
accustomed to  be  the  object  of  such  distinguished  attention.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  disappeared  in  a  hole,  wiiercupon  the  future  lord- 

lieutcnant  of  the  county  of   ,  flung  himself  from  his  horse 

and  had  his  head  in  the  earth,  as  if  he  had  been  a  terrier  at  home, 
instead  of  a  young  nobleman  abroad.  His  intense  excitement  was 
beautiful  to  witness,  and  wonderful  in  niy  eyes,  for  I  had  never 
seen  him  take  any  sort  of  interest  in  anything  bdbre.  He  talked 
of  riding  back  to  Isola  Famese  for  a  spade,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  near  sonset.  Then  be  was  for  c^lecttng  the  best  pack 
of  cnrs  dMt  eonld  be  Ibondy  and  coming  back  from  Rone  on  the 
morrow.  I  think  there  nngbt  be  very  tolerable  ibx*bantittg  in  the 
Campagna,  but  then  I  fear  the  future  lord-lienlenant  of  " 
and  other  coontieawoold  never  find  time  forEtmscan  city  bunting. 
StiUy  in  digging  oot  a  fox  they  might  now  and  then  find  an  Etnis- 
can  city,  wbere  nobody  else  would  have  thoogbt  of  loddng  for  it 
Almost  everybody  who  goes  to  Roaie»  seeing  so  much  of  art 
and  artists^  is  sooner  or  later  bitten  with  some  desire  to  draw,  or 
painty  or  modd.  Have  we  not  all  Mtg  now  and  then,  a  call  fitMB 
within,  when  our  dormant  facolties  give  a  restless  turn  in  their  long 
slumbers,  as  if  they  meant  to  wake  up  at  last  and  come  out  boldly 
beneath  the  liglit  of  day.  I  believe  most  people  who  have  not  tried, 
fancy  that  if  they  took  the  pains  they  coold  do  all  the  things  they 
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have  taste  to  appreciale  or  condemo.  One  of  the  feiv  advantages 
of  smattmag  in  too  many  arts  to  sneceed  in  any  of  them,  is  dbat 

in  passing  the  threshold  of  each,  you  have  made  acquaintance 
with  its  difficulties,  and  are  prepared  to  make  allowances  accord- 
ingly. A  critic  is,  or  ought  to  be,  this  sort  of  jack-of-all  trades  in 
literature  ;  and  the  well-known  leniency  of  these  ^vorthies  to  a 
young  author  arises  from  their  personal  acquaintance  with  his 
difficulties,  having  themselves  tried  all  departments  and  prudently 
retired  u])on  reviews.  Thus  an  unsuccessful  pick-pocket  often  be- 
comes an  excellent  policeman. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  resolved  to  "  become  an  artist.    13y  way  of 
formally  convincing  myself  that  I  was  in  earnest,  I  caused  niy 
name  to  be  inscribed  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  British  artists 
in  Rome.    This  is  a  benevolently  endowed  Institution,  which 
affords  a  spacious  and  commodbua  apartment,  lighted  and  warmed, 
benches,  boards,  and  a  ^living  model,  to  such  British  subjects  as 
have  a  friend  in  the  establishment  to  write  their  names  in  the 
book,  and  are  desirous  of  studying  from  the  nude.    But  like 
many  other  benevolently  endowed  institutions,  where 'there  is  no- 
thing to  pay,  very  few  people  thbk  it  worth  their  while  to  go» 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  unbenevolent  academy -keepers  take 
more  pains  to  procure  attractive  models  than  the  honorary  mana- 
gers."  For  one  reason  or  another  I,  as  well  as  my  acqnaintanee 
among  the  students  of  art,  went  much  more  to  the  academy  of  one 
Luigi,  commonly  called  "  Gigi  s,"  which  is  a  characteristic  enough 
haunt  of  Roman  art  to  deserve  a  description.    But  perhaps  I  had 
better  Ht  it  into  the  rest  of  a  day's  work,  of  which  the  road  to  Veil 
^Is  up  the  morning. 

About  half  past  five,  society  begins  to  gather  at  the  English 
table  in  that  apartment  of  the  "  trattoria  della  Lepre,"  which  is 
ruled  over  by  Calcedonio  the  magnificent.    Some  men  are  born  to 
reign  over  their  fellow-men  by  an  inherent  birthright ol'largcr  and 
more  vigorous  nature.    Calcedonio  is  one  of  these,  and  though 
accident  has  made  Ijim  waiter  at  the  Lepre,  instead  of  tribune  of  the 
people,  he  not  the  less  rules  the  party,  who  habitually  dine  in  his 
loomt  with  a  napkin  of  chain  mail.  He  is  a  tall  handsome  man  of 
five-and-twenty,  with  a  face  and  figure  that  might  become  a  young 
emperor.  His  maimer  has  a  bold  patronising  independence,  which 
assumes  that  he  is  doing  us  a  &vour  to  wait  upon  us,  and  that  he 
is  inexorably  determined  to  do  it  as  he  pleases,  not  as  we  please. 
Indeed,  on  any  English  system  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  with 
only  one  understrapper,  to  wait  on  forty  impatient  people  at  once. 
You  see  him  moving  leburely  down  the  tables,  distributing  bread 
and  wine  to  the  new  comers,  change  to  the  departing,  and  hopes 
and  sarcasms  to  the  impatient  who  venture  to  complain  they  have 
been  waiting  longer  than  suits  them.    All  this  time  he  has  been 
collecting  twenty  or  thirty  different  orders,  with  which  he  finally 
disappears  to  the  kitchens.   After  a  while  he  re-appears  with  an 
incredible  armful  of  dishes,  which  he  deftly  distributes. 

How  is  this,  Calcedonio  ?  X  ordered  wild  boar,  and  you  have 
brought  me  boiled  mutton  V 
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"  Non  era  piu  ciqnale'*  (there  was  no  more  wild  boar),  says  he 
blandly,  and  there  is  no  appeal.  The  most  sublime  triumph  of 
hie  iuoctions,  however,  is  when  he  resolves  the  chaos  of  an  hour's 
ontcry  and  soramble  for  food  into  thirty  or  forty  separate  accounts 
in  bajocchj,  unravelling  an  accurate  string  of  items  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  **  Paneuno,  vino  due,  zuppa  undid,  anitra,  vent  otto, 
fiuocchi  trenta  due,  crema  zingari,  quarrata  quattro."  And  while  you 
are  getlin^:;  out  your  money,  he  rattles  oli'  three  or  four  other  little 
accounts  to  your  neighbours.  It  is  in  vain  you  attempt  to  get  the 
smallest  bit  of  silver  in  change  for  a  papal  note  ;  ho  honourably 
keeps  his  small  silver  for  customers  who  pay  him  in  hard  money. 
The  papal  notes  are  o  per  cent,  below  the  silver  currency.  Tra- 
vellers drawing  from  their  banker,  eager  to  realise  this  5  per  cent., 
invest  in  notes,  and  subsequently  lose  more  than  the  money's  worth 
in  trouble  and  vexation  to  get  them  changed  first  into  small  notes, 
for  the  banker  gives  you  notes  of  50,  30, 20,  and  10  dollars.  You 
have  to  pay  a  per  centage  for  the  convenience  of  small  notes,  and 
when  you  have  them  jou  get  huge  piles  of  Spartan  money  in 
change,  so  that  anybody  who  wishes  to  make  his  5  per  cent,  com- 
fortably should  take  about  a  mule  and  panniers  to  carry  his  five 
bajocchi  pieces. 

Besides  the  immediate  bnnness  in  hand  and  month,  there  were 
always  a  great  many  jokes  flying  about  the  table,  good,  bad  and 
indifierent,  but  principally  bad,  which  answer  just  as  Hrell  for  ail 
purposes  of  interprandial  merriment.  Our  dinner-hour  was  never 
tedious  in  spite  of  the  waiting,  and  usually  those  who  had  finished 
their  repast  waited  over  their  cigar  for  a  knot  of  later  arrivals,  who 
were  still  dining,  or  to  see  the  last  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  drawn  in 
charcoal  all  along  the  dirty  table-cloth,  with  wonderful  skill  and  rapi- 
dity, by  Poingdestre  the  Landseer  of  a  future  day ;  this  being  his 
manner  of  hinting  to  Calcedonio  that  the  table-cloth  wants  washing. 

We  now  adjourn  to  the  Cafe  Greco  over  the  way,  where  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dense  tobacco-smoke  from  two  or  three  hundred 
rank  cigars  of  Roman  manufacture,  in  the  mouths  of  all  nations, 
besides  the  long  voluminous  clouds  from  thenargile  to  the  Turkish 
mercer,  who  has  spread  his  wares  on  one  of  the  slabs — slijipers  and 
pouches  of  rich  oriental  silks,  embroidered  with  gold — and  sits 
over  his  pipe  and  coffee-cup  calmly  waiting  for  customers. 

The  CafI  Greco  is  a  filthy,  sloppy,  windy,  uncomfortable  den, 
but  it  is  fireq uented  by  all  the  artists  of  Rome,  for  want  of  a  better. 
The  English  dub,  formed  a  few  years  ago  b]|r  some  liberal-minded 
military  man,  does  not  admit  artists,  and  if  it  did  would  be  too 
expensive  for  them  generally.  I  was  not  tempted  by  the  specimens 
I  saw,  to  become  a  member  of  this  aristocratic  society,  before  com^ 
promising  myself  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and^  I  sappose, 
afterwards  I  was  ineligible. 

Now,  having  drank  one  cup  of  weakish  and  very  sweet  coffee 
(they  sweeten  it  for  you  with  despotic  benevolence),  having  smoked 
as  much  of  our  rank  and  damp  cigar  as  can  be  coaxed  to  burn,  and 
having  generally  contributed  to  the  sloppiness  of  the  tables  and 
the  spiteous  condition  of  the  floor,  let  us  make  a  party  and  adjourn 
to  6igi*s. 
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Of  course  it  rains — the  weather  is  rehearsing  for  the  Holy  week, 
now  at  haiuL    We  have  an  animated  skurrj  through  dark  narro\%- 
sirccts  with  copiouiily  dripping  caves,  and  at  last  take  shelter 
beneath  an  uidiglitcd  slovenly  arched  L;ate\vay  of  a  deserted  palace. 
One  of  ns  lifts  the  latch  of  a  door  in  tlie  side  of  the  gateway,  and 
we  enter  Gigi's  academy.    The  first  facts  wliieh  strike  you  in 
reference  to  Gigi's  academy  are  that  it  is  intensely  hot,  crowded, 
and  full  of  tobacco-smoke,  through  whose  densely  tangled  wreaths 
a  strange  coustellatiou  of  dim  lights  iu  all  direction  confuse  the 
eye. 

The  room  issquaie,  and  arranged  with  three  horse-shoc  tieis  €if 
dmwing  desk*  lisiiig  like  a  tbcatoe.  The  stage  i»a  amall  platform, 
without  other  faraitiue  or  decoiatiott  tba«  a  rough  wooden  eroaa» 
on  which  iaeztawicd  a  Hriag  bwDan  figare— the  wrists  lashed  with 
cord  to  its  upper  aieMher.  A  strong  light  Irom  two  refleetiny 
lamps,  bang  abore  hb  head,  bring  oat  all  the  oaSirtaDale  vietiinf  s 
strained  aad  staitiag  muscles  in  bold  r^ef.  The  expiessioD  of  tbe 
face  indicates  a  good  deal  of  physical  suffering  and  weariacsa^ 
which  is  not  to  be  wo«deicd  al^  considcriDg  that  be  is  now  near  the 
end  of  his  second  boar* 

There  is  something  startling  to  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant  is 
seeing  this  sort  of  gross  real  life  representation  of  the  most  subline 
and  terrible  scene  of  bis  religion's  history.  But  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  pictures  of  the  craci&uon> 
artists  must  learn  to  paint  it,  and  this  is  the  way. 

Pictures  and  statues  of  the  crucifixion,  however  beautiful, 
almost  always  shock  a  grown-up  Protestant  when  he  sees  them  lor 
the  first  tinje.  'J'hey  present  a  visible  image,  which  falls  far  short 
of  the  vague  ideal  he  has  formed:— the  highest  type  of  beauty 
and  of  dignity  — the  fullest  extent  of  human  anguish  subdued  iuto 
supernatural  calm,  by  the  consciousness  of  love  made  perfect  and 
his  misi.ion  ol  divine  mercy  fulfilled: — all  the  glory  of  the  supreme 
Godhead  that  could  be  made  manifest  in  a  human  nature  and  a 
hvBun  frame,  and  at  that  last  solemn  hour  of  separation  from  the 
fleshy  wherein  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  was  reiled  for  a  lifo-tiaM^ 
that  the  world  night  behold  a  nnracaloosly  perfect  nia%  whose 
life  and  death  here  on  earth  was  to  be  a  giaeioas  ttnk  of  closest 
kindred  betaeen  mm  and  that  nasecn  Crod  in  whose  image  he  was 
niaditi 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  give  a  rsgue  idea,  in  nacertain  werds» 
wbidi  each  person  msy  interpiet  faj  his  own  idea ;  but  to  paint 
something  which  leaves  nothing  to  tlie  imagination  where  tbe 
imagination  looks  fer  a  realisatioii  of  all  it  has  been  able  dimlj  to 
shadow  forth,  has  piored  a  task  too  gieat  te  the  most  inspired 
artists.  We  always  feel  inclined,  when  we  see  one  of  their  divine 
personages,  to  say  with  the  poor  sailor  who  took  a  great  deal  of. 
trouble  to  see  King  George,  "  Why,  he 's  only  a  man  ! " 

But  \\  hen,  instead  of  an  inspired  master  deided  ideal,  we  see 
the  base  model  from  whom  he  has  to  work — a  handsome  deity, 
sensual-featured  lazzaron,  very  tired  of  being  cnicified  at  seveu- 
pence  halfpeuDjr  an  hour,  tbe  traTCstie  of  such  a  subject  becomes 
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painAil,  i£  aot  hoaible.  Yet  the  artists  do  Ihe  Ucm  la&t,  that  thej 
may  g»thev  mnm  uaeful  hinta  for  tile  expreuion  of  bodilj  stt£> 
feting. 

Tlie  second  hour  U  up  ;  the  victim's  hands  are  unbound.  The 
first  lliiui^  he  does,  in  descending  from  the  cross,  is  to  make  a  sud- 
den darkness  around  hiiu  by  blowing  out  the  two  lamps.  There 
is  a  noise  of  many  artists  rising  iioni  their  benches,  and  a  flapping 
of  the  wings  of  many  portfolios.  Meanwhile  the  released  culprit 
stretches  himself,  yawns,  writhes  about  his  wrists  as  if  to  convince 
himself  that  he  in  really  unboaud,  and  ilually  puts  on  a  very 
dirty  shirt. 

The  stage  is  cleared  for  the  costume  model.  The  crucifix  gives 
place  to  au  easel  for  a  very  smartly  dressed  Velasquez  painting, 
ill  a  slashed  doablet  oi  orange  satin,  with  criMoo  silk  hose  of 
woodarM  length,  and  a  piir  of  boached-ttp  sky-bhie  damask  ib- 
eaqirestshlesy  of  equally  woDderfid  shofioess.  Tbib  students  of  the 
mUe  are  gone,  a»d  the  ceetume  students  have  taken  poesessm  of 
the  horse-ehoe  tiecs  of  drawing-desks*  And  now  there  is  a  tei^ 
rihle  Bsbel  of  aU  tongues  discussing  and  proekumuig  in  what  po» 
sttion  VeUi8%nes  should  stand  at  his  eaaeL  Tlie  German  langn^pe 
is  predominant,  and  its  harsh  gutturals  over])ower  the  nasal  ex- 
postttlatioas  of  the  French,  the  floent  insinuations  of  the  Italian,, 
to  aaj  nothing  of  the  hissing  gruml:4e  of  a  few  discontented 
Britons.  The  Teutons  accordingly,  after  a  good  deal  of  coaiention 
amongst  themselves,  have  it  their  own  way,  and  five  or  six  of 
them  scrambling  up  on  the  platform,  mould  the  unresisting  limbs 
of  the  acquiescent  Velasquez  at  pleasure,  while  the  rest  cry,"Dass 
is  viel  besser." — "So  ist  hubscher." — "Jelz  steht  er  wahsaltig 
wohl." — "  Doch  !  gcwiss  ;  ganz  andere!" — "  Oh  nein  !  ach  Gott-'* 
— •*  heilez  ge  wieter — tausend  teufel,''  &c.,  &c.  At  lengtli  Velas- 
quez is  left  standing  very  much  on  one  leg,  his  right  hand  to  the 
canvas,  his  left  full  of  a  little  forest  of  brushes,  with  a  broad 
bright  palette  on  ils  thumb,  his  head  turned  gi'acefuUy  over  his 
siioulder  looking  at  a  large  black  spot  on  the  wall,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  his  Catholic  majesty,  Philip  the  Fourth. 

And  now  let  us  stand  beside  the  model  for  a  moment,  and  take 
a  look  at  the  artists  who  are  beginning  to  draw.  Three  horse  shoe 
tiers  of  strange  heads,  adorned  or  eikerwise,  with  every  modern 
or  antique  cut  of  hair  and  beard,  each  bobbing  up  and  down,  in 
and  out  of  the  strong  glare  horn  beneath  its  seyeial  lamp-shades^ 
as  they  take  a  look  at  ibe  model,  and  pcoeil-in  the  resuH  on  their 
drawing-bloek.  All  these  automaton  heads,  lifted  and  bowed  in 
serious  silence  among  the  curious  lights  and  shadows  of  the  triple 
horseshoe  coestsUatipn  of  dark  funnels  pierced  with  flickering 
tongues  of  flame  above,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  jellow  light  on 
the  desks  beneath,  formed,  what  is  usually  termed  bjr  polite  loniists, 
a  study  for  Rembrandt  or  DomemchiiWk^ 

It  is  curious  to  go  round  the  outer  circle  and  watch  the  progress 
of  the  drawings :  in  some,  bold  and  dashing  clfects  come  out  with 
every  touch  of  the  brush  ;  others  linger  in  the  pt  lu  illed  outline, 
gaining  a  smudgy  coaectneas  under  much  india-rubber ;  some  ze* 
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main  hopelessly  meagre  and  spiritleM  to  the  end.    Some  few  of 
the  students  do  their  sketch  in  oils,  but  the  great  majoritv  in 
water-colours.    There  were  not  above  three  or  four  out  of  all  the 
fifty  or  sixty,  whose  drawings  showed  any  great  talent  or  promise. 

Now  for  ihe  holy  week.  Palm  Sunday  morning  was  as  wet  as 
could  be  desired,  even  by  the  Roman  hackney-coachmen,  who 
have  no  fixed  tariff,  and  accordingly  raise  or  lower  their  price  in 
exact  ])r()j)orUon  as  the  supply  of  carriages  exceeds  or  falls  short 
of  the  demand.  As  everybody  wanted  to  go  to  St.  Peter's  this 
morning,  and  as  it  rained  too  much  for  them  to  walk,  the  vetturini 
took  occasion  to  multiply  their  ordinary  remuneration  by  from  five 
to  eight,  and  were  very  wet  and  happy,  like  ducks  in  a  shower, 
when  they  know  worms  will  haye  to  come  out 

Ever^'body  inleDda  to  be  in  excelleDt  time,  but  practically  gets 
there  a  little  after  everybody  else,  and  finds  St.  Peter's  very  full  of 
moist  peasants,  who  have  come  in  from  the  Campagua  regardless  of 
the  weather.  You  hare  to  elbow  and  pnsh  through  these  innocent 
and  pions  people,  who,  seeing  yon  are  dressed  in  black  with  a 
white  neckcloth,  make  way  for  you  under  the  impression  that  yoa 
may  be  some  relation  of  the  PopeV  Under  the  dome  you  come 
to  a  barrier,  guarded  by  a  parti-coloured  Swiss  with  a  halberd , 
who,  seeing  you  are  in  evening  dress,  lets  you  through  into  a  railed 
enclosure  of  the  select,  who  stand  round  the  high  altar  beneath 
the  dome.  Behind  you  slopes  u])  a  large  pit,  full  of  ladies  in  black 
veils,  w  ith  opera  glasses,  through  which  they  are  eagerly  looking 
out  in  all  directions. 

In  the  midst  of  a  solemn  anthem  of  hosannas,  the  Pope  makes 
his  appearance,  bom  aloft  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  between 
two  great  fans  of  nodding  ostrich  ])lumes.  The  slow,  slightly  un- 
dulating motion  of  this  venerable  niilred  figure  in  white  and  gold, 
whose  throne  is  supported  on  ihe  shoulders  of  unseen  bearers,  and 
glides  along  towards  us  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  has  some- 
thing very  grand,  and  mysterious,  and  impressive,  entirely  irre- 
spective of  any  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Christendom.  Indeed  the  scene  awakens  in  the  Protestant*s  mind 
mnch  more  Pagan  than  Christian  associations.  He  thinks  of 
Jnpiter  appearing  between  a  couple  of  white  clouds,  or  a  proces* 
aon  of  some  gilded  Indian  idol. 

He  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  only  moving  his  hand  now  and 
then  as  he  inwardly  blesses  his  people.  His  face  is  calm  and 
benevolent,  his  figure  portly  and  dignified.  He  seems  eminently 
qualified  to  enact  the  part  of  an  august  looking  live  puppet,  to  bd 
carried  about  for  show  on  state  occasions,  and  is,  1  believe,  of  veij 
little  use  for  any  other  purpose,  though  a  very  amiable  and  re- 
spectable individual  in  private  life.  I'bey  carry  him  from  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other,  and  set  him  up  on  his  golden  throne^ 
among  his  scarlet  stockinged  cardinals. 

The  procession  of  people  to  receive  palms  now  begins  to  move 
up  towards  him.  An  endless  striug  of  mitred  bishops,  some  in 
strange  starry  robes,  from  out-of-the-way  Grecian  and  Syrian  de- 
pendencies of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  then  come  abbots,  and  prion, 
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and  parish  priests,  and  lasUy  a  crowd  of  glittering  militaiy  cos* 
tames,  among  whose  infinite  yariety^  the  scariet  and  silver  of 
British  deputy  lieatenants  were  not  wanting. 

The  distribation  of  the  palms  was  an  immensely  long  ceremony; 
each  had  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  Pope's  scarlet  slipper,  while  a 
chamberlain,  with  an  armfiil  of  palms,  waved  one  over  the  kneeling 
figure,  as  if  he  was  going  to  apply  it  to  a  corporeal  rather  than 
spiritual  end.  He,  howeveri  only  hands  it  to  the  Pope,  who 
blesses  it  and  g^ves  it  to  the  supplicant,  who  rises  and  moves  on. 
This  ceremony,  over  and  over  again,  becomes  rather  tedious  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  or  so,  especially  when  you  can  only  see  what 
is  going  on  by  stretching  up  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  innumerable 
shoulders.  I  don't  know  how  my  patience  would  have  lasted,  if 
I  had  not  been  unexpectedly  singled  out  of  the  crowd  by  a  young 
man  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  who,  addressing  me  in  English,  said 
he  thought  he  could  find  a  better  place  for  me.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised, but  said  1  should  be  very  much  obliged,  and  Ibllou  cd  him 
to  where  we  could  both  stand  on  the  comer  of  a  marble  balustrade, 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  whole  ceremony.  My  com- 
panion said  he  remembered  my  face  at  Cambridge.  It  appears 
that  since  then  he  had  taken  orders  in  the  English  Church,  and 

Sone  over  to  Rome.  "  At  Cambridge  he  had  principally  devoted 
imself  to  billiard  playing,^  whereupon  I  remaiked,  that  should 
have  taught  him  not  to  cut  the  cloth,  and  how  to  make  a  good 
canon;**  but  he  seemed  to  think  my  remark  wicked.  He  asked 
me  how  long  I  had  taken  orders.  I  was  rather  surprised,  for  I 
had  forgotten  my  black  dress  and  white  neckcloth,  and  had  no 
idea  I  looked  so  clerical.  But  he  had  now  only  one  idea  of 
coming  to  Rome,  and  as  I  had  come  to  Rome  it  could  be  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  converted ;  and  as  I  was  not  already 
converted,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  there  and  then,  though  I 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  wicked  layman,  instead  of  the  promising 
young  Puseyite  he  had  calculated  on. 

So  we  discussed  the  merits  of  our  respective  religions  on  the 
coping  of  the  marble  balustrade,  while  the  Pope  was  giving  away 
his  palms.  I  cross-questioned  him  narrowly  as  to  what  he  consi- 
dered a  saving  faith  in  doctrinal  mysteries,  whether  he  thought  a 
blind  consent  to  certain  words  or  formal  phrases,  which  conveyed 
no  distinct  idea  to  the  mind  could  do  the  soul  any  good;  in  fact, 
was  it  the  word  that  did  the  good  or  was  it  the  idea  ?  What  par- 
ticular idea  did  he  attach  to  the  word  transubstantiation  ?  Every- 
body agreed  that  the  wafer  could  not  be  anatomically  proved  to  be 
flesh — therefore  it  was  only  flesh  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  man- 
ner. FkovMed  the  di%ine  blessing  was  communicated  through  it, 
what  signified  what  the  matter  was  in  a  material  sense — ^was  not 
the  spiritual  efficacy  Uie  thing  required  ?  was  not  God  a  spirit,  and 
the  human  soul  a  spirit  also,  and  did  not  all  material  things 
whatever  become  of  importance  only  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
soul  ?  We  both  talked  a  great  deal  of  what  I  am  firmly  convinced 
was  very  unorthodox  theology,  whether  measured  by  the  standard 
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t)f  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Clnirch  of  Ronie,  and  parted 
convmoed  alike  of  each  otber^s  deplorable  errors. 

When  the  palms  wm  dUtiibated,  tbe  Fope  etme  domi  front  Bis 
llmie  Willi  to  iwiOBie  tnis  of  wlnte  sran,       an  inwaenae 
petticoat,  outspread  lilce  a  tenl  wilb  Imng  picket  pins,  to  Imeel  sit 
« little  gUded  table  to  bear  «Mns  in  the  midst  of  an  open  «paoe 
before  &e  hif^  altar.   The  ^ast  pettieoit  was  lifted  over  the  fable 
in  front,  and  the  train  spwad  oat  bdiind.   He  knelt  in  the  midst 
with  his  elbows  on  the  smothered  table,  and  went  tbrongfa  kis  de- 
TOtions  which  nmst  hnre  been  rather  disturbed  hy  the  consctOM* 
neas  of  baring  so  manj  thousand  eyes  fixed  upon  bim.   AB  wmC 
smoothly  ibr  the  first  ten  ninutes,  but  Popes  in  my  amount  «f 
pomp  and  petticoat  are  but  mortal,  and  something  caused  the  end 
of  the  papal  nose  to  tickle.    A  shade  of  evident  distress  passed 
over  the  benign  countenance,  but  after  a  struggle  of  sonic  monu'nts 
he  made  up  his  mind  it  must  be  done,  so  he  removed  one  of  his 
palms  from  that  tipward  pointing  posture,  witli  wliich  we  are  fami- 
liar iu  monumental  brasses,  rubbed  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  joining 
his  hands  again,  coniiuued  his  devotion.    1  don't  think  any  other 
Euro])ean  potentate  conld  have  scratched  his  nose  on  the  solemnest 
occasion  willi  more  propriety,  and  yet  there  was  something  ludi- 
crous in  it.    Our  conversation  hati  got  upon  the  Papal  function, 
and  I  said, — **  There  now  !  does  not  that  show  you  that  you  try  to 
make  yonr  sorereign  pontificate  too  great  and  sublime  a  piece  of 
pageantry  for  m  respectable  old  gentleman  to  support,  when  yon 
place  him  in  a  podtion  whem  he  camiot  eetati^  bia  nose  witliont 
n  psinfttl  mental  conflict'* 

The  finest  sight  in  tbe  bolj  week  is  the  blessing  of  the  people 
<rom  the  balcony;  a  bnndind  and  fifty  thonsand  people  all  blessed 
in  a  breath,  ana  acres  of  militafy  going  down  on  nietr  knees  to' 
receive  it.  Tlie  next  greatest  sight  was  St.  Peter's  illuminsledy 
which  i  saw  from  the  PIntian  bill,  of«r  a  mile  and  a  half  of  roofs, 
and  minor  church  towers  and  domes,  with  thatgieat  monntain  of 
solid  fire,  not  diminished,  but  magnified  by  distance — that  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  St.  Peter's. 
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MOUNT  LEBANON  • 

A.  TIN  jcmf  rendflsco  in  ft  countiy  is  woi&cicot  to  wsmint  ft 
Imowledge  of  its  cortomsy  manDen^  ftad  iostitoUons;  and  the 
poskioa  of  Colonel  Cliiuchill  muai  hsLve  efforded  lum  unimpeded 
leiflwe  to  obsem  aad  to  leftra.  After  the  war  in  Syiia,  the 
amtkor  eeeeQS  to  hcfv  fixed  his  heMtatioe  ihere»  and  tibe  cboice 
shows  a  predilection  for  the  countij^  while  the  extended  term 
of  his  residence  indicates  those  predilections  unchanged  and 
confirmed.  We  aiaj  therefore  be  prenared  for  an  account  as 
itwtmrMe  as  the  faimeas  of  the  auioor  wiU  aUow.  In  his 
mU-wikten  pielaee»  1m  avows  the  rariovs  eourcrs  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  though  evidently  imbued  with 
the  poetry  surrounding  tlie  land  of  his  adoption,  loolis  at  it  with  a 
soldier's  eye,  and  in  the  magnificent  heights  of  the  Lebanon  rather 
shows  us  tlio  niilitarv  than  the  artistic  view.  We  congratulate  him 
on  tile  ihorougli  jin  servation  of  his  Kuropean  energy  amidst  the 
listless  oflTcminacy  of  Asiatic  indolence  ;  and  he  seems,  while  alive 
to  the  delights  of  Kief,  to  be  as  eager  as  ever  for  the  bustle  oi 
life. 

Although  disclaiming  the  vivid  tenus  and  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  ))(>et-eyed  tourists,  who,  so  often  issuing  from  the  press, 
entrance  our  minds,  while  they  feed  not  the  understanding,  the 
first  chapter  opens  wilii  a  pane^ric,  vigorouslr  written  and  gra- 
phically beautiful,  on  those  ancieiit  Isees,  the  bead  and  crown  of 
Ihe  spot  whence  his  volumes  draw  their  names,  familiar  as  we  are 
with  that  place,  that  sacred  iSuie-fciest,  the  steeple  of  that  cathedral 
of  which  the  Holy  Land  is  Ibe  bmldiog^  read,  albeit,  m  each 
description,  ta]e  sad  story  of  them,  we  remember  none  where  they 
have  been  better  described — move  vividly  depicted. 

WhM  SeoMKhflrib,  king  of  Assyria,"  n^rt  oarairthor,  ''^MbwI  wm  agmM 

Hezekiah  his  bMaft  trai,  *  with  the  multitude  of  ajr chariots  I  have  oo«e  up  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  and  will  cut  down  the  tall 
cedar-trees  thereof  and  the  choice  fir-trees  thereof.'  To  display  his  conquering 
standards  on  those  far-famed  heights  was  to  him  a  more  glorious  object  of  am- 
MkM  than  evea  the  taking  of  lenmlmilMifapriB. 

**  Eidkid*  is  poiCniyiiig  the  Aassrrias,  MiranoM  mat  hefore  fans  hii  tellla 
sod  triumphs  amongst  the  surrounding  nations,  his  iDviocibie  armies  with  their 
wide-ranging  and  almost  iateraiiuable  marches  ;  one  simple  but  maguificeiit 
■letaphor  is  sufficient,  in  the  prophet's  mhid,  to  make  his  hero's  apouseon. — 
*BeaoMliM  Aiqrrian  wasa  «edar  in  LcImbob  wiilh  ttr  braachet  and  with  a 


*  Ifoonl  Lebmoo :  a  Ten  Tears*  Remdeace  fiMmi  1841 1»  1S53,  describing 
Ibe  Manners,  and  Customs  and  Re^OB  of  the  InhAitants,  with  a  full  and  cor- 
rect Arrf>unt  of  the  I>m«?e  Relgion,  and  containinj;  Historical  Records  of  tlie 
Mountain  Tribe  from  personal  intercourse  with  their  Chiefs  and  other  authen- 
tic sources."  By  Colooel  ChuxchiU,  SuH-oHicer  of  the  liiilisii  ExpeUitiuu  to 
Syria. 
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shadowing  shroud  and  of  a  high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her 
rivers  runnii^  round  about  bis  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the 
trees  of  the  ML'" 

Again  he  says,  still  speaking  of  the  Lebanon  >^ 

"  Down  thoie  rugged  declmties  the  myriads  of  Sennacherib,  thoie  headi 
alieady  deroted  to  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel,  rushed  down  in  tumul- 
tuous array,  flushed  with  the  pride  of  conquest  and  fresh  emerging  from  the 
furnace  of  destruction  which  their  firebrands  had  kindled  around  them.  Through 
the  defile  the  Grecian  phaUnz  slowly  woand  its  cumbrous  way,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  Issus,  and  exulting  in  the  promised  spoils  of  Tyre.  These  eoasts  MtSL 
bear  the  impress  of  the  legions*  toiL  The  Yety  woiks  attest  the  genius  cf 
imperial  Rome. 

**Througli  these  passes  Godfrey,  Bohemond.  and  Tancred  led  on  their 
deluded  hosts,  miserable  victims  of  folly  and  superstition.  There  it  Sidte 
and  TytBt  the  one  the  Uith-place  of  letters  and  navigation, — the  other,  tbo 

mother  of  commerce  and  ocean's  earliest  queen.  In  the  distant  verge  of  yon 
horizon  arose  that  mighty  wave  of  force  and  fanaticism,  which,  after  having 
deluged  Asia,  Africa,  and  half  of  Europe,  and  ex[>ended  its  brute  force,  is  ^ra> 
dually  being  absoibed,  leaving  behind  it,  wherever  its  traces  yet  exist,  the  shne 
and  scum  m  malfgnant  corruption  and  fastid  decay— a  moral  pestilence— which 
if  not,  as  once,  the  scoaige,  is  still  the  shame  and  opprobrium  of  humanity  and 
civiUzation. 

**  Yonder  azure  mountains  which  blend  so  softly  with  the  ethereal  skies 
around  them,  enclose  the  scenes  of  his  career,  whose  weapons  were  the  woida 

of  peace,  whose  doctrines  fell  on  the  hearts  of  his  followers  like  the  gentle  dewa 
of  Heaven,  with  ever  fresh  and  invigorating  influence,  summoning  them  to 
patience,  humility  and  endurance,  as  the  ensigns  of  their  warfare  and  the  basis 
of  their  triumphs;  and  wlio  consigned  to  them  the  mission — sacred  and  lasting 
as  the  worid  Itself— of  uniting  together  the  great  fiunily  of  mankind  in  one 
common  bond  of  Faith,  Charity,  and  Love." 

The  following  chapters  give  us  ample  details  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  and  the  several  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  of  the 
systems  of  agriculture  ;  silk,  crops,  and  vineyards ;  and  it  is  the 
more  interesting  as  showing  how  the  evil  effects  of  bad  govern- 
ment, while  it  dn^es  its  subjects  for  refuge  to  the  mountains,  has 
taught  them  to  render  their  rugged  mdet  as  fruitful  and  productive 
as  any  spots  on  earth.  Thos  we  see  those  races,  generalhr  the 
Mohammetan,  or  dominant  ones,  half  starnng  on  tiie  most  mrtOe 
plainsy  while  the  outcasts  of  other  creeds,  taoght  by  necesritjr, 
draws  abundance  from  crags  and  precipices.  The  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  MaroniteSy  and  thdr  blind  subservience  to 
pnestljr  rule,  is  freely  commented  upon*  The  more  than  feudal 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  priest,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  story  of  the  outrage  committed  on  some  American  missionaries, 
who  bad  left  their  station  at  Tripoli  with  the  intention  of  pasting 
the  hot  summer  months  in  the  village  of  Edhen,  well-known  to 
travellers,  and  situated  in  thu  heart  of  the  Maronite  districts. 
Whether  they  came  with  proselyting  motives  cannot  be  known,  as 
scarce  had  they  arrived  and  entered  their  houses,  when  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  bells  of  the  villages  about  pealed,  and  a  vast  inob, 
with  torches,  stones,  and  yells,  clustered  round  tliem.  l  lie  mis- 
sionaries scarce  obtained  the  grace  of  a  Iiurried  and  night  retreat. 
J  he  great  cause  of  enmity  against  them  was  the  usual  one  of  aU 
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races  beneath  a  priest^s  niley  *'we  want  no  Bible  men:  no  Bible 

among  us." 

Such  an  outrage  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  pass  by 
unpunished.  Kepresenlations  were  made  to  Ihc  Turkish  govem- 
ment,  by  the  American  ambassador,  upon  the  subject,  and  a 
firtiian  was  promptly  prucured,  giving  the  rt'fjiiired  satisfaction. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  the  mountaineers  that  they 
were  under  the  Sultan's  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  as  tliese. 
**  The  Patriarch  is  our  Sultan,"  was  the  haughty  reply  to  the 
summons  of  their  local  authorities,  demanding  compensation  for 
the  losses  incunred  by  the  missionaries  in  their  midnight  flight. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Maronites,  every  aathority»  civil  or  other- 
wise, is  merged  and  absorbed  in  the  authority  of  the  priests ;  and, 
irith  lynx-eyed  vigilancoy  do  their  priests  and  bishops,  in  the 
piesent  day»  as  indeed  of  yore,  watch  every  movement,  every 
tendency,  which  may  menace  their  long-established  dominion. 

While,  however,  the  race  is  thus  described  and  condemned,  full 
credit  is  given  them  for  their  industry  and  energy — an  energy 
which  has  rendered  the  most  barren  portion  of  the  Lebanon 
range  the  most  iruitiiil  and  productive — we  find  that  there  have 
not  been  wanting  men,  even  among  this  mind-bound  race,  who 
saw  the  errors  of  their  church,  and  sought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
others.  The  priests,  however,  seem  to  have  crushed  such  a  hud 
more  successfully  than  was  done  in  the  west,  and  were  rewarded 
and  extolled  by  popes  and  cardinals  as  their  success  deserved. 
Their  habits  of  begging  'arc  described,  and  their  reason  and 
example  for  it  is  certainly  ingenious. 

It  is  curious  that  as  our  own  newspapers  are  describing  the 
desecration  of  the  heart  of  our  own  lion-hearted  Kit  liard,  we 
should  here  read  of  the  fate  of  the  descendants  of  his  chivalrous 
foe,  the  great,  the  mighty  Sallahedeen.    At  page  08,  we  read 

*•  At  a  village  called  Rasen  Ilaash  (just  inland  of  Bartoon)  may  be  seen  the 
humble  descendants  of  the  great  Saladin,  to  this  day  styled  the  Emirs  of  the- 
house  of  Ayoob.  Unconscious  of  the  glory  of  their  great  ancestor,  they  merely 
know  that  they  are  of  noble  descent,  and  though  gaining  their  bread  by  the 
laboar  of  their  hands,  and  performing  the  cimimunest  offices  of  the  lerf  and  the 
peasant,  they  haunhtiiy  refuse  to  return  any  salutation  which  does  not  gjlve 
them  their  proper  rank  and  appellation." 

The  Maronite  priests  show  great  ingenuity  in  their  profession, 
foietelling  events  that  will  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
with  wonderful  precision,  and  when  they  venture  on  bolder  pre- 
dictions, if  the  result  is  contnuy  to  their  augury,  they  ascribe 
their  faUnre  to  the  faithlessness  of  the  people:  thus  preserving 
in  all  cases  their  character  for  infallibility.  The  agency  of  the 
French  is  much  dwelt  on,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  push  it 
with  such  substantial  giAs  as  the  Russians  use  among  the  Greeks; 
they  choose  a  cheaper  mode  and  circulate  prints,  cheap  and  rough 
enough,  but  stamped  with  papal  authority,  of  a  vision  of  a  pious 
nun,  M — ,  who  sees  the  Virgin  standing  on  the  globe,  on  which 
the  one  named  La  France  is  conspicuously  niark(;(l,  while  a  voice 
informs  her  that  the  lays  are  the  lays  of  Grace  obtained  by  Mary 
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for  mankind,  and  that  the  spot  where  ibey  more  cspecialTr  firll,  is 
the  said  La  France.    Well,  they  arc  very  niiu  li  required  tlicre, 
so  our  cliarity  will  lead  us  to  hope  they  may  lall  more  and  more. 
We  could  have  Nvislied  an  ex})lanation  of  how  the  joint  Convt^iits 
of  EHas  Shevya  are  conducted;  for  Greeks  and  Maronites  livings 
together  in  unity  and  love  would  indeed  be  a  pleasant  sight,  the 
sects  generally  hating  each  other  far  more  than  they  hate  Turk  or 
Druse  ;  in  fact,  the  few  Greeks  in  the  Kesronan,  an  entirely  JMa- 
ronite  district,  are  more  illtreated  than  Christians  amoni^^  the 
l  urks.    Our  author  also  seems  to  expect  for  Beyrout  a  higher 
aveuir  than  h  is  likelj,  or  has  a  right  to  enjoy ;  its  waat  ef  a 
faarbonr,  or  aren  a  sale  aadiorage,  most  sfar  pievent  tis  beeomtng 
aa  emporiom  for  trade ;  and  H  owes  its  present  prosperity  move 
to  fortuitoos  dfcumstanees  than  any  just  claims  for  comsmenee 
or  poeitira.  The  momitaiiis  in  its  rear  form  an  iBsorsBoaBtablft 
barrier  to  trade  witk  the  for  interior,  as  liere  the  Lebanon  is  loAfv 
steep,  and  pteeipitous,  whereas,  either  at  Sidon  on  the  aenrii,  or 
Tripoli  on  the  north,  tiiey  can  be  passed  with  scarce  an  inter* 
Tening  difficnlly;  and  at  Tortosa,  Hirther  nordl^  the  island  oi 
Road  forms  a  natural  hreakwater,  while  a  plain  road  conducts  to 
the  plains  of  Ccelo-Syria,  and  the  rast  countries  beyond  the 
Euphrates.    Tlie  pine-planting  also  to  the  south  of  Beyrout,  Up 
yirntcct  the  environs  from  the  rapidly  approaching^  and  all  over- 
whelming sand,  we  suspect  is  entirely  confined  to  what  nature 
does  ;  for,  during  our  last  visit,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  w^e 
found  the  Desert  had  far  encroached  on  the  gardens,  and  th<'  tops 
of  palms  scarce  emerj^ing  from  sand,  marked  where  once  a  home- 
stead smiled.    The  author's  account  of  the  Arab  invasion  under 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet  Mahomed  is  full  of  in- 
terest and  information,  and  sets  that  wondrous  fact  before  us  in 
all  its  details  and  causes.    We  welcome  also  the  first  true  account 
of  the  Beit  Shebaab,  those  myths  so  often  aud  variously  ac- 
coonted  for  hy  tonri^  who  have  derived  their  histories  firom  thai 
pore  fount  of  a  Dragoman's  intellect.  Their  lustory  is  a  preeioaa 
addition  to  the  peerage  of  the  world,  and  worthy  of  place  in  tha 
most  romantic  of  take.   Arab  nobles,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
noble  and  ancient  when  Mahomed  preached^  we  find  them 
figuring  in  every  page  of  Eastern  history,  now  rulers,  now  fugi- 
tives, now  noblest,  now  basest,  they  acem  ever  to  liAve  bon)e 
themselves  prominent,  in  evil  or  in  good ;  and  now  their  feudal 
sovereignty  is  over,  they  wrap  around  them  the  tattered  robe ;  &te 
may  conquer,  but  they  will  not  succumb,  and  if  Fortune  hat  deprired 
them  of  rule  and  power,  she  has  failed  to  teach  them  experience 
or  conformity,  and  wc  see  now  the  poor  emir  or  prince  of  that 
ancient  house  as  })roud  and  haughty  as  when  they  ruled  provinces 
or  ravaged  principalities.    The  single  combat  at  Merjyoom  recalls 
all  tlie  poetry  of  romance;  the  ])ages  of  the     Talisman"  might 
have  been  copied  for  the  account;  the  whole  scene  is  strikingly 
Orientiil  ;  the  skill  and  bravery,  yet  the  cunning  and  treatliery, 
the  greatness  of  soul  to  do  a  glorious  action,  yet  not  resist encia 
enough,  as  the  Spaniards  would  say,  to  avoid  a  mean  one,  it  cuuuot 
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W  better  teciiM  te»  n  tbe  witlkoi^  wofAi.  We  BMMt  sap- 
peie  tbat  tlw  SbekaaH  wIk>  dwell  m  ibe  plibe  of  l%obbaA» 
benM  to  tire  ef  die  perpetiia)  calls  made  on  tbem  Ibr  serriee  is 
the  warlike  expeditions .  of  the  Sultan  Noondeen.  from  wlueh, 
AoMgh  tbs^  reaped  booty  and  plunder  enengli,  small  time  was 
f^rantcd  lo  eojoj  their  gains,  they  therefore  rosohred  tu  migrate  to 
the  LeboDOD,  wbeie,  though  thof  isteaded  to  renaia  ^thftil  to 
ib#  Suliaiiy  tlwy  resoWed  their  seirices  should  be  more  optional 
iksB  it  was  on  the  open  unprotected  plains,  and  ibat  the  moan* 
tains  should  be  a  protection  against  fvientl  and  foe. 

They  accordingly  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  ascended  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lebanon,  as  tliey  a})proached  Hasbeya,  Count  Eva, 
the  Frank  governor,  sallied  forth  to  meet  them;  the  fight  was  long, 
and  evening  set  in  without  much  result:  on  the  following  day  the 
Franks  sent  forth  a  herald,  proposing  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  sliouUl  be  decided  by  single  combat,  and  a  warrior  fully 
accoutred,  accomj)anied  by  his  retinue,  was  seen  descending  to 
the  Jordan,  wliich  then  separated  the  adverse  armies.  The  Emir 
accepted  the  challenge  ;  the  spot,  the  onljr  one  affording  space  for 
^e  combat,  was  om  the  Arab*a  tide  of  ^  mer;  tbe  Cbristian 
kasgbt  bad  tberefoie  to  cross  aad  fight,  soRioiiiided  bf  bis  foes^ 
wbo  took  pessessiott  of  tbe  ground  aromid 

**  On  the  signal  being  given  tlie  two  combatants  rushed  to  the  conflict.  At 
one  blow  with  his  battle-axe  the  Frank  broke  his  adversary's  spear  in  two. 
The  Arab  Enir*!  chief  weapon  was  gone.  To  attempt  to  prolong  the  fight  by 
a  iword  attack  against  ooe  wbo  stot^  encased  in  iron,  he  ibit  would  be  bom 

useless  and  dangerous;  wheeling  his  steed  therefore  suddenly  round,  ho  sprang 
out  of  his  saddle*,  oud  throwiug  hinuclf  boldly  on  his  eaen^  rolled  with  him  to 
the  ground.  The  struggle  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  wrestling  match. 
It  was  Tong  and  desperate;  and  the  Frank,  though  clad  in  armour,  might  from 
\m  size  and  strength  have  gained  the  day,  had  not  the  Emir  perceived  and  by  a 
sudden  arid  dextrous  movtMiient  snatched  the  daggsf  from  his  adveisaiy's  ginile 
and  stabbed  kuu  with  it  iu  tlie  groiu." 

The  account  of  the  Protestant  American  missionaries  is  most 
promising ;  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  abont  the  results 
tbey  proclaim  which  makes  the  promise  more.    At  present  there 

is  no  great  outward  show,  but  the  seed  has  been  hroadly  sown,, 
and  doubtless  with  His  mighty  help  the  crop  will  be  abundant. 
The  coutrast  between  the  simple  ])urity  of  the  reformed  religion 
must  strike  even  the  most  su))erlicial,  while  tlie  ap})eal  to  scrip- 
tures for  all  and  iu  all,  and  the  oneness  of  spirit,  exhibit  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dis^racefid  feuds  among  other  sects.  The  Ameri- 
can missionaries  themselves  appreciate  these  advantages^  and  as 
the  author  well  observes, 

Conscious  of  tlic  goodness  of  their  cau«:e,  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  and 
tile  apostolic  simplicity  of  their  ecclesiastical  regulations,  they  avoid  all  theolo- 
gical disputes  or  open  denunciations  of  error,  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of  our  Lcml's 
injunctions,  'preach  the  Gospel,' leaving  the  coiisequences  and  effects  to  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wbereby  they  have  been  odled  to  tbe  labours  of 
the  ministry.** 

We  have  a  biography  of  the  late  Emir  Beckir,  evidently  a 
favourite  character  with  the  author;  bis  deeds  merit  a  page  in 
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bistoijyfor  when  we  remember  his  rale  we  muBt  remember  his 
meansy  and  the  state  of  the  comitry  he  was  raler  over.  The  de- 
scription of  his  character  is  very  Oriental,  and  we  should  iaiag;iiie 

a  transcript  of  what  was  told  by  Orientals  themselves. 

The  effect  produced  by  his  personal  appearance  was  of  itself  | 
sufficient  to  reduce,  and  often  did  reduce,  the  most  rebellious  to 
abject  submission.    On  entering  tlie  divan  of"  audience,  the  first 
sight  of  the  Kmir  acted  on  the  beholder  with  the  power  of  fasci- 
nation.   Apart  in  one  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  room,  might 
be  seen  the  figure  of  a  venerable  looking  man,  in  a  kneeling  posi- 
tion— sitting,  in  fact,  on  his  heels,  and  reclining  his  back  against 
a  cushion,  his  temples  encircled  by  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  j 
Cashmere  shawl;  thick  shaggy  eyebrows  overhanging  and  partiallj- 
concealing  eyes  replete  with  fire  and  viracity ;  from  one  side  of 
bb  girdle  arose  a  dagger*s  bead  covered  with  ibe  cboicesi  duip 
monds,  glittering  amidst  the  silFerybairs  of  a  broad  massive  beard 
wbicb  readied  down  to  bis  waist»  while  thick  fumes  of  tobacco, 
incessantlj  ascending  from  a  bowl  of  extraordinary  dimenaioiiSy 
and  enveloping  bis  whole  person  in  a  cloud,  gave  a  mysteriousness 
to  his  presence  which  excited  sensations  of  awe  and  terror. 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  deep,  hollow,  and  sonorous.  When 
angry,  the  bairs  of  his  beard  stooa  on  end  like  a  lion*s  mane.  Few 
if  any,  even  of  the  principal  magnates  of  the  mountain,  could 
stand  before  him  without  trembling,  which,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived,  he  used  considerately  to  address  them  with  some  words 
of  encouragement.  Nevertheless,  instances  have  been  known  of 
persons  of  rank,  when  sealed  witli  him  at  dinner,  losing  the  power 
of  swallowing ;  while  all  his  guests  used  invariably  to  take  merely 
a  few  hasty  morsels  and  withdraw,  anxious  to  esca})e  from  a  state 
of  embaiTassment,  which  almost  paralyzed  the  organs  of  nature. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumes  tlieniselves  for  a  further 
account  of  this  wonderful  man,  by  profession  a  Mahomedan,  in 
heart  a  Christian  ;  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  sent  to  Stamboul 
for  three  Circassian  slaves ;  on  their  arrival  he  selected  one  and 
ordered  ber  lo  be  instructed  in  Christianity  ;  the  Mr  odaliik  re- 
jected the  poured  creed  with  horror,  ^'Take  ber  to  the  kitcben," 
was  ibe  quiet  answer  of  the  Emir  to  the  informer  of  ber  refusal. 
This  acted  more  powerfully  than  the  confessor — she  became  a 
Christian  and  was  married  to  the  Emir.  We  must  leave  a  further 
account  of  these  interesting  volumes  to  a  future  occasion,  mean- 
while assuring  the  reader  they  will  well  repay  the  perusal. 
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In  September  of  1811,  after  Mamiont  had  relieved  Ciudad  Bo* 
drigo,  and  subsequently  replaced  the  cattle  and  Governor  stolen 
from  it  by  Julian  Sanchez,  the  French  Commander  fell  back  to 
Salamanca,  and  eventually  to  Valladolid,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces.  "At  this  time  also,  17,000  of  the  Imperial 
Guards  were  withdrawn  by  Napoleon  for  his  Russian  Campaign, 
and  above  40,000  troops  of  the  enemy,  of  different  arms,  had 
quitted  Spain  on  the  sanu;  errand.  Tlie  rest  of  their  armies 
were  spread  over  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Marmont,  de- 
ceived by  the  seemingly  careless  winter  attitude  of  the  allies,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  provisioning  his  troops,"*  and  watching 
the  Guerilla  Corps,  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  Ciudad  tiian 
would  enable  him  to  assemble  his  army  with  facility  to  succour 
and  support  it  on  a  sudden  emergency — besides,  his  attention  at 
this  time  was  tamed  towards  the  operations  going  on  in  the  East 
of  Spain.  Lord  Wellington,  well  prepared,  seized  the  opportanity 
he  had  long  looked  for,  and,  in  spite  of  the  inclemencT  of  the  sea- 
son, saddenly  and  at  once  invested  the  Fortress  ana  commenced 
the  siege. 

It  was  at  daybreak  on  a  hitter  cold  morning,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  that  our  Division  started  from  their  cantonments  to  take 
part  in  this  siege,  and  commence  the  campaign  of  1812.  The 
Light,  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Divisions,  with  Pack*8  Portuguese 
Brigade,  were  destined  for  this  service,  and  were  concentrated,  in 
the  first  days  of  January,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  old  battle- 
field, the  banks  of  the  Azava  and  Agueda.  Across  this  latter 
river  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  at  Marialv:i  by  Lord  Wellington. 

Our  first  day*s  march  of  sixteen  miles  towards  the  scene  of  our 
new  operations  was  bad  enough  in  respect  to  weather  and  roads; 
but,  on  reaching  the  half-roofless  houses  of  As  Navas,  matters  were 
still  worse.  He  who  had  a  soul  for  music  might  possibly  view  the 
creeks  and  crannies  of  our  shelterless  habitations  with  harmonious 
intentions,  for  many  were  the  sites  admirably  adapted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ^Eolian  harp  ;  the  less  tasteful,  however,  and  the 
unmusical,  who  felt  not  the  attributes  of  that  which  soothes  the 
savage  breast,^*  did  not  appear  to  have  an  adequate  sense  of  the 

Eleasares  of  their  situation.  In  addition  to  other  difficulties,  we 
ad  to  depend,  for  the  trampori  of  food,  and  all  the  requisite  ma- 
terial for  our  operation,  on  oar  friends  and  allies,  the  Spaniards 
and  Portagnese.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished  is 
best  shown  by  Lord  Wellington's  own  words.  In  writing  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  he  says : — 

What  do  you  think  of  empty  carts  taking  two  days  to  go  ten 
miles  on  a  good  road  ?  After  aU»  I  am  obliged  to  appear  satisfied, 

*  See  Napier. 
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or  tbej  would  desert!  At  this  season  of  the  yc  u ,  Lk})cndiQg  upoo 
Portugaese  and  Spaniards  for  means  of  having  what  is  required, 
I  can  scarce  venture  to  calculate  the  time  which  this  operation " 
(the  siege)  **  wiH  lake ;  but  T  should  think  no  less  than  tweniy-foiir 
or  twenty-fiw  days.  If  vre  do  ix)t  sacceed,  we  shaU,  «i  least,  bring 
back  upon  oniseives  all  the  force  that  has  marc  bed  away — and  I 
hope  we  may  save  Valencia,  or»  at  all  events,  afford  wore  tinie  to 
the  Asturians  and  Galicians,  &e.  If  we  do  sacoeedy  w%  shall 
mbe  a  fine  cfimptif^  in  the  spntip^." 

On  the  Glh,  Head  Quarters  were  moved  to  Gallepfos.  I^ord 
Wellington,  attended  by  Colonel  Fleteber,  Chief  Entijineer,  and 
some  ollicers  of  the  staff,  made  a  rcconnoissance  of  ihe  place; 
tiiev  crossed  the  Ai^ueda  bv  the  fords  about  two  miles  hi  Iom  lire 
town,  and,  unatteiuK d  by  any  escort,  reached  several  points  Inim 
which  they  obtained  a  suflic  ient  view  oi'  ilie  def<  nces  (of  \hv  Por- 
tress) to  decide  on  the  attack.*    Encased,  but  scarcely  eovt  reci, 
we  remained  in  a  slate  of  ventilation  williin  the  half-wrecked 
houses  of  As  ISavas  till  the 8th,  when  we  joyfulh"  moved  to  Espt-ja, 
as  a  village  nearer  the  scene  of  our  fiiture  operations,  and  afiording 
better  sh^lsr  Aom the  ^KNilafKl  sMsr.   Towards  smiset  wm  toacbed 
Ibe  ovarteniy  tnteBded  Ibr  «s  dvriiig  the  siege — odos  eascMMad  l» 
Mr  aifeent  cottages  we  refreshed  ourselres  with  wlmlever  ptovS. 
siems  the  Comiis—ry,  our  own  indwstry,  and  a  few  dolUrs^  per- 
aricted  us  to  oblasii.  About  eight  o'clodc  p.m.  we  were  eontst 
ed]y  sitting  round  a  fire,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  cigars  and  «idM 
Ifine,  when  a  sound  irreeted  our  ears— not  of  jEolian  chords — hut 
the  soldier's  music — the  camieii — booming  forth,  tlimugb  the  calio 
fiposty  air  of  the  night,  its  tovoroos  eloquence.    We  went  foctli 
into  the  village  stveet — the  oannenade  continued  and  becaan 
heavy;  distance  and  the  wind  in  an  adverse  qnarter  prevented  our 
hearing  any  sound  of  mnsketni%  but  we  saw,  by  the  flashes  from 
the  guns,  the  horizon  lighted  far  above  the  woods  and  undulating 
ground,  which  intervened  between  our  village  of  ]\speja  and  the 
town  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    A  lar  p;e  assembly  of  otficers  and  men 
were  collected  in  order  to  ivy  to  make  out  results  from  sound,  but 
to  little  purpose,  beyond  ascerlaining  that,  as  the  cannonade  con- 
tinned  throughout  the  night,  the  siege  h'ld  Ix  gun.    ^^'e  thought 
that  we  should  have  bad  the  honour  of  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
affair,  but  it  was  commenced  by  the  Light  Division  in  a  clever, 
dashing  style,  and  in  the  following  manner.    Here,  before  insirt- 
ing  a  further  quotation,  let  me  plead  ray  excuse  for  so  doing.  As 
olien  as  I  was  not  M  the  spot,  when  some  eocurmoe  took  p)ace» 
on  which  the  snbsaqnent  nimtiiw  turns,  I  have  left  ^  wiatsin 
of  H  to  <be  nothority  eitiMr  of  an  eye-witness,  or  of  tbe  Mt 
torian  of  theoe  oam])aigns.  For,  were  1  to  desoribewbat  I  did  net 
•ee  With  my  own  eyes,  I  tnight  be  noonsed  of  prssaniprtiin,  and 
vender  noyself  Kable  to  tho  rebnbe  wbicb  Hannibsl  conveyed  when 
he  happened  to  hear  a  distinguished  orator  disconrsing  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  war.    He  was  aslced  what  he  thought  of  it ;  Hanwibil  te- 
piiod,  4i)at  be  bad  heard  mnny  abmrd  things  in  bis  life,  b«t  MM 

•  Seeten'aSicgei. 
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•njihiiif  half  so  absurd  as  tliis.**  WoiW  (hat  aome  ooold  recall 
to  tbeoiselves  ihe  Italian  pro?erb:  Clii  Hon  sa  niaaie  non Kabila 
di  niente  !"  It  would  save  many  a  ooatrorersy  oceaaioiinig  lota 
of  vaiuahle  time  and  ioTaluable  patience.   Bui  ta  reftum  ffooi  4hit 

digression. 

^  Durii^  the  day,  everything  was  kept  as  quiet  as  |KM«ble,  and 

an  equal  •exaniination  inade  of  every  side  of  the  town,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  sus])icioii  (tf  an  imniedi  ite  cfTort,  or  of  the  point  about 
to  be  attacked;  the  Lij;lit  Division  and  Pack's  Poitugnese  Brigade 
forded  the  Agueda,  near  Can(]ad,  three  miles  above  the  For- 
tress, and,  making  a  circuit, took  post,  without  beini^  observed,  be- 
yond the  Tesso  Grande,  a  round  hill  rising  gradually  from  the  city, 
on  which  tiie  enemy  had  constructed  a  redoubt,"  called  after  the 
ahfitracted  Governor,  Fort  Renaud.  This  was  distant  from  tlie 
fortified  Convent  of  .St.  Francisco  100  yanls,  and  some  (>00 
from  the  Artillery  on  the  Rampaits  of  tlie  place.  "The  Light 
Division  remained  quiet  daring  die  day,  unperoeived  by  the  enemy, 
and,  as  ibeie  was  no  regular  invaaUnent,  the  enemy  Iwd  so  idea 
that  the  liad  covinencedy  b«l  aa  soon  «a  it  became  dark, 
a  biigada  formed  nnder  arms  on  tbe  Noithecn  aide  of  the  Upper 
Tesooy  «nd  a  working  parly  of  700  men  paraded  in  tiieir 
lear,  in  tiro  diviaona  of  dOO  mm  and  400  men  respectivelyy 
tbe  fomer  intended  to  make  a  lodgment  near  Um  redoiibt,  -as 
soon  as  it  should  be  earned^  and  the  other  to  o|ien  a  oommu- 
nicoiion  to  it  from  the  rear.  At  eight  p.m.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colborue,*  witli  three  Companies  of  tlic  5*2nd  Regiment,  ad- 
Fiaeed along  the  Upper Teson  to  tbe  assault  of  tbe  redoubt.  The 
garrison  of  Uie  work  discovered  the  assailants,  when  about  150 
yards  distant,  and  had  time  to  lire  two  or  three  rounds  from 
their  artillery  (two  guns  and  a  Imwitzer)  V>efore  the  escalade  com- 
menct'd-  Lieutenant  Tiiomson,  of  the  Engineers,  who  accom- 
panied ihe  detachment  with  a  })aity  of  Sappers,  earn  ing:  scaling 
ladders,  fascines,  axes,  &c.,  on  anivinp^  at  the  Counterscarp,  lijid- 
ing  the  palisades  to  be  within  three  feet  ol  it,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
height,  immediately  })laced  the  fascines  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  formed  a  bridge  by  which  a  part  of  the  storming  parly  walked 
over  the  palisades,  and  jumped  into  the  ditch  ;  when,  finding  the 
scarp  without  a  revetment,  they  readily  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the 
purapet  and  came  into  contact  with  the  bayonets  of  the  defender!. 
Whilst  this  was  going  fonnid  in  front,  another  party  weal  round 
lo  the  gorge,  where  there  was  no  ditch,  and  forced  over  ^  through 
the  gate ;  thns  enveloped  on  every  side^  the  reabtanoe  was  short, 
and  of  men,  the  ganiaon  of  Ihe  iiado«b4,  Amr  only  ateaped 
into  the  town,  two  officers  and  forty  men  being  made  piisonersy 
and  three  left  dead  in  the  woik.  The  Brid&h  loss  was  six  men  killed 
and  thvee  officers  and  sixteen  men  wonnded.  Instantly  the  M* 
donbt  was  csrried^  the  precautioo  was  taken  of  making  its  jnar 
perfectly  acoeasihley  by  breakiBg  down  the  gates,  ami  forming 
openings  in  its  rear  inclosiire  wall ;  but  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
garrison  directed  such  a  <|nick  fire  into  the  work,  that  it  waa 
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thought  right  to  withdraw  eTeiy  one  from  its  interior.  The  first 
divinon  of  workmen  opened  a  trench  on  the  flank  of  the  redoubt, 
as  a  lodgment,  and  the  second  division  opened  the  commnnica* 
tion  to  it  from  the  rear  across  the  Upper  Teson»  both  of 
which  operations  were  accomplished  with  little  loss,  as  the  garri- 
son continued  to  direct  nearly  all  their  fire  into  the  work  throiig^h- 
out  the  night."*   Thus  the  Light  Division  commenced  the  siege. 
My  friend  Gurwood  of  the  52u<i  was  of  the  party,  and  says, — In 
my  attempt  to  force  the  gate  at  the  gorge  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  enemy  throwing  over  lighted  grenades,  but  as  I  saw  the  gate 
was  low,  I  went  round  the  angle  ot"  the  fort,  where  I  told  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Colborne,  that  I  tliought  if  T  had  :i  few  ladders  I  could 
get  in  at  the  gorge — the  ladders  were  finnislied,  but  were,  however, 
of  no  use,  for  before  lliev  were  ])laced,  the  gate  was  suddenly 
blown  open.    I  rushed  into  tlie  lort,  acconi})anied  by  Lieut.  An- 
derson of  the  5'2nd,  and  our  men,  and  we  met  our  oilier  storming 
parly  coming  over  the  angle  of  the  redoubt.    On  our  return  to 
camp,  I  went  to  a  shed  in  the  rear,  where,  after  receiving  their 
wounds  in  the  assault,  Caj)tain  Mein  and  Lieut.  Woodgate  of  my 
regiment  had  been  carried  for  the  night,  and  where  the  lately 
captured  prisoners  were  also  lodged  until  daylight.    Here,  in  con- 
versation with  the  French  officer  of  the  Artillery,  I  learned  the 
cause  of  the  gate  at  the  gorge  of  the  redonbt  being  blown  open, 
which  had  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  Lieut  Anderson  and  my- 
self. The  French  officer  told  me  that  a  Seijeant  of  Artillery,  in 
the  act  of  throwing  a  live  shell  upon  the  storming  party  in  the 
ditch,  was  shot  dead,  the  lighted  shell  falling  within  the  fort ; 
fearing  the  explosion  of  the  shell  among  the  men  defending  the 
parapet,  he  had  kicked  it  towards  the  gorge,  where,  stopped  by  the 
bottom  of  the  gate,  it  exploded  and  blew  it  open."   The  success- 
ful night  attack  of  the  redoubt  on  the  hill  of  San  Francisco,  other- 
wise called  the  Fjipcr  'J'eson,  enabled  our  people  immediately 
to  break  ground  within  600  yards  of  the  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enemy  still  held  the  fortified  convents  flanking  the  works 
of  the  town.    Tliis  was  at  once  a  great  step  i^iiined  in  time  and 
progress.    The  rise  on  which  stood  the  captured  redoubt  was  a 
plateau  that  extended  towards  the  city,  but  suddenly  descended  to 
a  valley  and  small  stream.    On  the  opposite  side  of  this,  and 
within  very  conunodious  musket  range  of  the  ramjiarts  of  the 
town,  rose  a  small  round  eminence  called  the  Lower  Teson.  The 
ground  was  rocky  and  in  some  ])arts  shingly,  and  the  fire  brought 
to  bear  on  this  attack  by  the  enemy  was  greater  than  on  some 
other  points  that  might  have  been  chosen  ;  but  Lord  Wellinglon 
selected  this  in  preference  to  any  other — for  he  was  fighting  against 
time  as  well  as  against  the  garrison,  and  wished  to  make  short 
work  of  it,  by  taking  the  town  before  Marmont  could  possibly 
tempt  to  relieve  it.  On  arriving  at  Espeja  on  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
onr  Division  had  been  ordered  to  cook  a  day*s  provisions  over- 
night, for  the  next  day*s  service. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  in  darkness,  onr  Battalions  assent* 

*  See  Jones's  Sieges. 
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bled  for  tbe  pnrpote  of  relieving  the  Light  Division.  The  noise  of 
the  city's  gons  still  continued  to  disturb  the  calm  of  the  night  and 
its  echoes  accompanied  us  as  we  moved  from  the  cover  of  our  vii* 
lage  to  take  our  share  in  the  operations  of  the  siege.  From  tbe  as- 
sembled columns  at  our  alarm  post  we  broke  into  line  of  march^ 
and,  about  nine  o'clock,  reached  the  ford  of  the  Agueda.  The  river 
was  partially  frozen,  and  the  stream  both  rapid  and  deep,  with 
much  ice  on  the  sides,  and  two  or  three  lect  depth  of  water  in  the 
shallows.  Previous  to  our  descent  to  take  water,  which  our  fellows 
did  like  i^ood  poodle-dogs  who  hadsomethinfi;  tobring  outof  it,lhe 
column  was  halted  and  orders  received  for  our  men  to  strip  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings.  On  commencing  the  unusual  operation  of 
denuding  their  lower  extremities,  between  two  high  banks  in  a  close 
and  narrow  lane,  we  were  made  fully  aware  of  the  absence,  in  our 
neighbourhood,  of  Houbigant  Chardin  or  any  other  dealer  in  per- 
fumery. Our  Commander's  act  of  consideration  for  the  men,  how- 
ever, proved  of  no  small  comfort  as  well  as  benefit  to  them,  des- 
tined as  thej  were  to  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  for 
twentjr-four  hours  in  a  hard  frost,  and  thus  saved  both  their  feet 
and  ueir  shoes.  Passing  a  second  small  stream,  we  arrived  about 
midday  in  rear  of  the  Tesso  Grande,  This  hill  concealed  our 
bivouac  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  here  were  assem- 
bled the  materials  for  the  siege  and  the  relief  of  the  Divisions  des- 
tined to  use  them. 

The  German  Legion  were  the  first  to  relieve  the  working  parties 
and  guard  of  the  trenches,  previously  occupied  by  the  Light  Divi- 
sion under  Major- General  Sir  Robert  Craufurd.  Our  predecessors 
had  obtained  for  themselves  a  pretty  good  cover  during  the  night; 
in  the  day  our  relieving  parties  were  occupied  in  deepening, 
widening,  and  perfecting  the  approaches  to  the  first  parallel.  The 
garrison  threw  a  good  many  shells  from  heavy  13-inch  mortars,  and 
some  round  shot  from  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco  and  the  ram- 
parts, but  not  with  the  effect  or  damage  they  intended,  although  the 
ground  was  hard  from  frost  and  flinty  by  nature,  and  the  enemy's 
missiles  were  increased  by  driving  the  stones  their  shot  encountered, 
like  grape,  amongst  and  over  our  men  at  work.  Soon  after  four  p.m. 
our  Brigade  relieved  the  Germans  ;  we  had  a  covering  party  of  500, 
and  a  working  party  of  1200  men.  Tbe  enemy  appeared  already 
to  have  discovered  the  time  fixed  for  our  reliefs,  being  able  to  see, 
probably  from  the  top  of  the  Cathedral,  the  movements  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Tesso  Grande.  On  entering  the  trenches  they  wel* 
corned  us  with  a  pretty  brisk  cannonade  and  fire  of  shells,  a  species 
of  cricket-ball  that  no  one  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  catch.  Indeed, 
as  an  old  cricketer,  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  fortunately  the 
**  fielding**  was  nuut  indifi*erent.  No  great  mischief  ensued,  al* 
though  some  few  casnalties  occuiTed,  and  we  commenced  working 
on  the  first  parallel  and  intended  batteries  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  snowed,  and  the  night  was  intensely  dark  and  cold,— one 
of  our  comrades,  a  good-natured,  agreeable  little  fellow,  who  sang 
beautifully,  put  on  three  shirts  to  preserve  his  voice,  for  which  care 
of  himself,  though  his  appearance  verged  on  the  globular,  we  all 
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felt  sincerely  obliged  to  hin.*  A«  te  «•  llie  fire  from  tkerminpaits 
ooiild  kee(>  m  wann,  the  enemy  wen  oiMiMdatile»  both  »  lo  abimd!* 
•ace  and  wioty  of  liiel.  They  poured  a  very  bearr  Aotrer  ofi 
our  trenches  and  otir  continuation  of  the  first  pmllel,  tlicir  calibre 

of  gun  heiiijr  '24  anH  82  ]>ounders.  They  knew  pretty  will  fnir 
intention  to  break  IVesh  {ground  in  the  dark,  and  were  uncomfort- 
ably curious  to  discovor  the  exact  spot  of  our  operations.  During 
this  work  niy  observation  was  occasionally  drawn  to  the  features 
and  general  hearing  of  our  soldiers — they  seemed  as  men  on 
earnest  business  bent" — stem  and  not  to  be  frustrated.  The  fre- 
quent cry  of  "  shot"  or  "  shell"  from  men  posted  on  the  look-out, 
to  warn  us.  when  such  left  the  enemy's  mortars,  was  ver>'  harassin*^. 
'Ihrit  of  ''shot,"  however,  %vas  nearly  unheeded,  as  the  ball  either 
passed,  struck  the  outside  of  the  treucb,  or  knocked  some  one  orcr, 
almost  as  soon  aa  the  cry  was  ottered.  Oar  parly  were  ooenpied 
in  breaking  gro— d,  by  clacing  gabions  and  filling  Ifaem  as  tea  as 
poasibie;  vne  axcavated  Um  anrth  on  the  imwr  stde,  and  iib«a 
coreped  onraelvas  aa  finickly  as  iro  ecM. 

Captain  Ross,  tha  cUrecting  Eoginaer  of  the  night*  a  moat  inlel* 
Kgent  and  axcellent  officer,  was  killed  by  a  round  of  grape  froaa 
a  ^n  on  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
gmng  us  orders.  Scarce  a  moraent  had  elapsed,  befoee  a  sergeant 
of  oiir  detachmeot  was  knocked  over  by  one  of  the  stones  that  tho 
round  shot  from  the  town  scattered  in  all  directions.  Light-balia 
iesr  finoi  the  ramparts,  in  freqnent  parabola,  shedding  a  red  glare 
on  all  around,  bright  enough  to  indicate,  not  only  onr  points  of 
operation,  but  the  very  forms  of  our  men  us  they  weie  uorkinsr. 
Thitlier  the  enemy  directed  their  guns,  and  salvos  of  shot  and  shell 
immediately  followed  the  discovery.  While  the  glare  of  liiihl 
lasted,  the  shower  of  missiles  fell  so  thick  in  its  vicinity,  that  we 
frere  ordered  to  conceal  ourselves  till  it  was  over.  Tlien,  again 
emerging,  we  recommenced,  like  moles,  to  bury  ourselves  in  the 
earth — a  curious  ex^H'dient  to  avoid  that  ceremony  at  the  hiuuls  of 
others.  The  French,  /uir  parenfhtse,  doubtless  imagined,  tiiat  like 
Charles  the  Fifth,  we  were  rehearsing  our  own  funeral,  and  gra- 
dnslly  innring  ourselves  to  being  dead:— many  of  us,  with  a 
snocess  even  asoin  pranipt  than  attended  the  apprenticeship  of 
that  hypechondriaesl  potentate.  Akbongh  supperiess,  we  warfced 
thfottghont  the  night,  acttvdy  and  to  the  satistetMni  of  the  £n« 
gineer  officers.  We  were  anaionsly  looking  out  for  dawn,  which 
wonld  test  the  worth  of  onr  oighC%  exeitions.  At  last  early  li^ 
appeared  in  the  east*  streaking  like  a  thread  the  sky  above  the 
nonntsins.  An  interesting  panoaamic  view  presented  itself  tan 
onr  flenches  on  the  Tesso  Gnnde.  The  atmosphere  u  as  clear, 
ftostj,  and  bracing,  the  surrounding  scene  bold  and  beautafid.  in 
the  oentre  of  a  la^  nndalatiiq^  pkin,  backed  by  broken  gmnadli 
covered  with  ilex  and  cark^srood,  stood  the  tall  city,  rearing  Us 
head  over  the  surrounding  level.  The  absence  of  i'oUage  in  its 
inasedtate  vktnily  osnsed  the  tforma  of  its  buildings  to  stand  oat 

*  Many  years  have  sped  Mnce  theai  I  hear,  however,  Aat  he  edD  fiivosn 
m  luuuHHv  iiieBUi  wicn  toe  ciiaiais  fR  ns  sod^ 
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in  hard  relief  beneath  tlie  morning  li;,"bt.  The  sun's  joung  rays 
glanced  oil  the  cupolas  of  ils  churches  and  convents,  and  made  die 
risinp:  smolcc  from  the  city's  early  fires  look  slill  more  blue.  In 
the  far  distance  were  seen  the  snow-covered  Siurra  de  Francia  and 
de  Gata  warmly  tinged  by  the  sutdight,  contrasting  well  with  the 
silver-coloured  stream  of  the  Agueda.  l  or  a  moment  there  was  a 
dead  calm,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  booming  of  a  gun,  fired 
as  if  in  sleepy  laziness,  which,  perhaps,  the  unusual  activity  of  the 
previous  night  had  engendered.  The  sounds  from  the  guns  echoed 
throiigfa  the  pare  thin  ahr  to  tbe  distant  bills,  boamiing  back  again 
in  lltree-Md  vepetUion  of  defiance — ^idiile  in  our  fioat  atenily  stood 
the  bold  FoKrai  flovliag  its  bostila  flag  in  tbe  nooimng  breena. 
Tbe  cannonade  waa  for  l£e  pmeni  oonfined  to  o«r  opponents ;  an 
jet  vre  wmde  no  responasy  bnt  ware  neieiy  |)feparing  a  Kfltf% 
when  tbe  thne  did  oonie  aw  iinn-taigned  oratory  waa  tbe  meal 
oottvineiug  and  pvevailed.  After  fouteea  boms*  oconpallfon  of  the 
works,  and  having  traced  out  the  tbiee  battenes  (Nos.  1, 2,  and  9), 
we  wtte  rdie^'ed,  and  lound  tbe  enemy  as  much  nnr  petits  smm 
for  ns  as  when  we  entered  the  troncbes,  dismissing  ns  with  all  the 
bonoars  of  war.  They  biased  away  witb  nracb  noise,  but  to  little 
pnrpoae.  Of  our  Brigade  we  lost,  during  the  whole  night's  ope- 
rations, not  one  officer,  and  only  six  rank  and  file  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  Colonel  Fermor*  of  the  Guards,  the  field-oliiecT  com- 
manding in  the  trenches,  had  his  hat  shot  off  by  the  splinter  of  a 
shell,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  promotion  in  his  corps 
during  the  night.  Wo  ixachetl  our  bivouac  in  rear  of  the  Tesso 
Grande,  where  neither  hut,  tent,  nor  scarcely  a  fire  was  to  bo  seen, 
there  being  a  Tiielancholy  deficiency  of  material  for  such  accom- 
niodatiou.  Tents  there  w'ere  iK)ne,  for  not  until  the  year  after,  in 
the  campaign  of  1813,  were  such  save-health  essentials  issued  out 
to  our  army.  We  formed  oolumn  and  moved  off  in  ooaroh  from 
oor  barreu  place  of  aasesably  to  reiam  once  more  to  our  oonntry 
village  qnaiters,  judidottsly  nsing  the  aaam  salutary  preeantioa  in 
icpaasing  tbe  straaan,  we  bad  adopted  in  fitrding  tbcm  an  our 
adrsBoe  la  tbe  tronchea.  Aboaft  fonr  PJi.  we  again  aiuved  at 
Espeja,  and  liglit  glad  we  wem  lo  find  owaelTna  under  oofer»  fot^ 

Condisoe  i  diletti 
Mdanviadi  pcocp 
Ne  ta  che  sin  bene, 
CMaialMoiofii. 

Mnch  to  onr  sacilsftetion  we  here  growled  Saagnrnetti  the  sutler, 
that  nan  of  dastic  views  in  noml  and  monetarj  obligations ;  he 
had  reached  our  Tillage  ftmn  LI^)on,  with  a  cargo  of  hams,  porter, 
brandy,  champagne,  tea,  cheese,  and  other  comestibles  with  winch 
to  warm  tbe  inward  man  strengthen  tbe  body.  We  now  learned 
that  the  enemy  bad  some  15,000  men  upon  the  Upper  Tonnes, 
and  that  Marment  might  be  expected  to  usIdb  ereiy  possible 
exertion  to  rdlievo  Ciudi^  Rodrigo  fttnu  cut  attaclc.  Still,  we 
wen  knew  the  rapid  and  prompt  action  of  onr  Chief  in  any  tiling 
be  undertook,  and  with  perfect  confidence  we  awaited  tiie  result* 

^  Xfttiasnbi  I«ovd  l^omfist* 
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On  the  11th,  at  daybreak,  most  part  of  our  battering  train  from 
Almeida  passed  through  Gallegos  for  the  trenches  on  the  Tesso 
Grande,  and  on  the  13th  we  again  moved  towards  the  city,  to 
resume  our  share  of  industry  in  accomplishing  the  batteries  and 
advances  of  our  works  of  attack.    On  our  reoccupation  of  the 
trenches,  we  found  })rogress  had  been  made,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
could  have  been  wished — the  weather  was  so  cold  and  the  enemy's 
fire  so  warm  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  want  of  transport  lor 
the  necessary  materials,  the  labour  had  been  greatly  impeded; 
even  the  greater  portion  of  ammunition  for  the  battering  train  was 
stin  waiting  conveyance  from  Villa  de  Ponte,  and  we  again  heard 
that  Marmont  waa  collecting  his  forces  to  succour  the  place. 
Every  exertion  was  used  to  complete  the  batteries,  but  the  front 
they  occupied  was  so  very  limited,  and  the  garrison  directing  their 
fire  against  them  only,  had  now  attained  the  range  so  accurately, 
and  threw  shells  so  incessantly  and  with  such  long  fuses,  that  half 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  1000  workmen  of  our  Brigade  were 
directed  to  self-preservation.    To  oppose  this  heavy  fire  it  became 
necessary  to  persevere  in  making  the  parapets  of  the  batteries  of 
sufficient  thickness,  and  all  the  eieavation  being  confined  to  the 
interior,  both  night  and  day,  the  progress  of  the  work  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  particularly  as,  tlie  batteries  being  on  the  slope  of 
the  liill,  it  required  considerable  height  of  parapet  to  secnre  their 
rear.*   These  canses  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  chaiiL^e  his  plan, 
and  he  resolved  to  open  a  breach  from  his  counter-batleiies,  which 
were  from  between  500  to  600  yards  distant  from  the  curtain  of 
the  enemy's  ramparts,  and  then  storm  the  place  without  blowing 
in  tlie  counterscarp.   We  found  that  during  the  night  of  the  12th, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  Kith,  in  a  fog,  whicli  occasionally 
arose  from  the  Agueda,  the  Light  Division  had  dug  pits  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  the  95th  Rifles  were  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  ofi*  the  enemy*s  gunners,  while  too  correctly 
and  to  us  inconveniently  serving  their  guns.  These  pits  weie 
little  separate  excavations  in  the  earth  at  some  few  Tarda*  distance 
from  each  other*  and  about  150  from  the  enemy  s  embrasures. 
From  our  sloping  eminence  they  looked  like  so  many  little  graves, 
and  had  all  the  convenience  of  such,  for  once  arrived  in  them,  the 
occupant  was  safe  enough ;  but  as  neither  sap  nor  cover  of  any 
kind  assured  the  communication  with  such  deadly  holes,  the  great 
danger  was  in  reaching  these  spots  of  interment,  except  under 
cover  of  fog  or  night*   From  these  counterfeit  graves  many  of  the 
enemy's  gunners  were  put  in  preparation  to  inhabit  real  ones,  that 
is,  if  any  of  their  friends  had  sufficient  delicate  atteution  for  them 
to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  dig  them.    During  this  night  we 
again  had  sharp  work  from  cold,  labour,  and  our  opponents'  de- 
structive intentions.    A  dropping  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  ram- 
parts continued  to  visit  us,  and  two  of  my  party  at  work  on  the 
parapet  of  No.  2  battery,  were  hit,  which,  considering  the  distance 
(about  (iOO  yards)  and  the  darkness,  was  accidental,  although 
looked  upon  by  us  in  those  days  of  short  ranges,  as  an  extra- 

*  See  Jonet  and  Napier. 
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ordioarjr  dnsmittaiice.  Tbe  enenrf^s  Ught-balb  were  comtmt^ 
and  their  round  shot  and  heavy  IS-inch  shells  followed  in  abund- 
ance. 

On  one  of  these  machines  falling  perhaps  within  a  distance  from 
us  of  only  some  few  feet,  the  general  order  for  immediate  pros- 
tration  was  given,  and  it  was  curions  from  this  posture  to  look  on 
onr  men's  impatient  fkces,  while  watching  the  hissing  fuse,  and 
awaiting  its  expected  explosion,  which  generally  covered  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  dust  and  dirt ;  then  up  once  more  they 
were,  and  to  work  again  like  "  good  uns."  On  passing  down  the 
ti'enches  with  Lieutenant  Marshall,  of  the  Engineers,*  from  whom 
I  was  receiving  instructions  for  my  portion  of  the  working  party, 
a  shell  lit  close  to  us  and  immediately  burst,  carryinn;  a  splinter 
near  to  Marshall's  head, — he  showed  his  disapprobation  of  such  a 
liberty  by  impatiently  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  you  brute  !"  as  if  the  cold 
projectile  had  had  any  choice  in  the  course  it  had  taken.  A  simul- 
taneous flight  of  these  monsters  was  puzzling,  as  it  rendered  them 
difficult  to  avoid,  and  had  not  traverses  been  thrown  up  in  the 
batteries,  the  casualties  must  have  been  much  greater  than  they 
were.  At  first,  these  unwelcome  visitors  were  regarded  by  us  as 
no  jokCy  but  when  accustomed  to  them,  our  men  would  laugh  at 
the  inconvenirat  accidents  they  occasioned,  such  as  some  fellow 
in  the  dark,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  of  these  noisy  intruders 
on  our  privacy,  throwing  himself  into  a  spot  more  immediately 
handy  wan  choice,  and  rising  from  his  recumbent  position  adorned 
with  theybrlimale  attributes  of  the  Goddess  Cloadna.  One  inci- 
dent  of  Uiis  kind,  I  well  remember  happened  to  poor  Rodney  of 
the  Guards.  This  night  we  got  twenty-eight  guns  into  the  trenches, 
laid  the  platform,  began  the  second  parallel,  and  continued  the 
approaches  by  the  flying  sap.  Tbe  Santa  Cruz  Convent  was  sur* 
prised  and  stormed  by  the  Light  Infantry  of  the  Germans  of  our 
Division.  This  last  success  relieved  us  from  a  very  ugly  flanking 
fire,  brought  on  our  working  parties  from  this  most  ecclesiastical 
habitation,  and  the  right  of  the  trenches  was  tluis  secured.  Some 
of  the  German  ofiicers  suffered  severely  during  the  night's  opera- 
tions; one  poor  fellow,  whose  name  time  has  obliterated  from  my 
memory,  had  both  his  legs  carried  off"  by  a  round  shot.  At  three 
A.M.  we  were  relieved,  our  Brigade  having  made  good  progress  dur- 
ing our  eleven  hours*  work.  In  the  morning,  vvc  once  more  took 
our  road  to  Espeja  and  again  made  our  pedestrian  ablutions^  in  re- 
passing the  Agueda. 

Restored  to  our  village  cabin  homes,  (for  a  soldier's  home  is 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  sleep,)  and  cordially  greeted  by 
the  Spanish  peasants,  we  indemnified  ourselves  for  past  fatigue,  by 
rest  and  provender. 

About  four  or  five  P.  M.  of  the  14thy  we  heard  the  increased 
fire  of  artillery  fiom  the  siege,  and  knew  from  it  that  the  medi- 
cine we  had  been  preparing  over-night,  was  now  in  course  of 
administration.  We  were  also  informed  the  following  day,  that  a 

*  Aflerwards  Lieut.-Col.  Marshall,  an  energetic  man  and  good  soldier,  who 
was  woonded  later  in  this  siege. 
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sortie  bad  been  Bttck  by  the  garrison,  but  was  ebeclcrd  by  tlw 
workiug  parties  iu  the  trenches,  who  took  to  their  arms  auid  re- 
pulsed the  attempt.  In  the  evening  our  batteries  opened — twenty- 
£▼0  piecM  wen  i&fecteAcp  idw  tani  krtie  and  nn^art,  and  two 
agamsl  the  Cosrent  of      Fnocbak  Fi^  pieoeft  ef  canoo  r»» 
plied  in  hot  huo  to  the  openiog  ef  o«r  gmsy  and  the  diataol  hXStm 
leferheiated  the  hoatlla  aoimd  of  eighty  coateadiDg  pitcaa  oC 
wtUleiy.  In  thenigbt,  the  other  religkMW  aauetaary  of  St.  Fmiciaco 
waa  atonaed,  and  tskea  by  the  40th  R^iiiiiaiit  It  would  be  lediouw 
to  recapituUdle  the  same  scenes  which  hare  already  been  descrihod  ; 
■affice  it  to  say,  that  oa  the  17th  our  Difiskm  again  took  its  tiirm 
of  doty,  and  once  more  eeeapied  the  trenchea*  The  only  dftfler- 
ence  was  that  nur  works  now  approached  nearer  to  completion , 
ajid  to  the  fated  city.    Lord  Wellington,  who  never  procrastinated^ 
bad  ordered  a  battery  to  be  formed  and  armed,  to  create  a  smaller 
bi*eacli  in  a  turret  to  the  left  of  the  larger  one.    The  cannonade 
became  sharper  and  iiioro  animated.    We  were  no  longer,  as 
when  last  in  the  cneroy^s  vicinity,  the  only  objects  acting  as  targeta^ 
the    reciprocity"  now  was  not  all  on  one  side. 

We  laboured  in  repairing  the  batteries  and  platforms  injured  by 
the  enemy's  shot.  The  second  parallel  was  pushed  to  the  Lower 
Tesson,  within  180  yards  of  the  ramparts:  our  defences  were 
made  higher  as  we  descended  the  slu{)e  —  firing  parties  were 
mixed  with  our  workmen,  to  keep  up  an  incessant  discharge 
of  musketry  on  the  breach.  The  occupants  of  the  lit^  graves, 
as  we  called  themv  in  snile  of  Ihe  iniiclieo  of  ahowers  of  graya 
ftom  the  town,  renderaa  good  aerrice.  Still  die  garriaoo*a  shot 
knocked  abont  oar  ww-utd  gahione,  uqueed  aonie  of  oor  gtina 
in  the  batteiiesy  woooded  toe  Commandant  of  oor  Aftileryy 
General  Borthwich,  and  enticely  ruined  tko  eap,  withost  the 
slightest  regard  lo  our  taste  or  eonveaience.  The  easualte  of  oar 
Dirision,  however,  were  fortunately  very  lew,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  hard  material  flying  abeit,  and  the  weight  of  fire 
broaght  on  our  w^orks.  In  the  momiag,  in  a  fog,  we  left  the 
trenches.  During  these  duties  a  feat  of  goimandisiag  was  per« 
fbimed  by  a  soldier  of  the  3rd  Guards ;  vegetables  were  scarcelj 
ever  to  be  heard  of,  gardens  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  the  constant 
visitation  of  this  portion  of  the  frontier  provinces  by  four  annies 
of  different  nations  did  not  assist  hurlicnltural  ])ursuits,  but  ren- 
dered the  produce  of  such  iudu&try  in  marvellous  request.  Tlie 
Guardsman  was  on  piquet  in  a  garden  under  the  city  walls, 
wherein  he  devoured  so  large  a  portion  of  raw  cabbage,  iliat,  not 
having  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  he  died,  poor  fellow  !  otliers  in  the 
same  paradise  of  an  outpost,  more  prudeut  or  less  vuraciuusy 
secured  these  rarities  to  carry  off, 

And  with  sense  more  canny  and  lew  Savage, 
Took  tht  Vbtrty  to  boa"  diehesbbi«e. 

Considerable  progress  in  achieving  their  object  had  been  made 
by  our  breaching  batteries,  and  a^ain,  as  we  dragged  our  slow 
length  along  towards  our  village  shelter^  we  couversed  on  the 
chances  of  our  Division  storming. 
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On  ibe  SOib»  n  sfaoaU  agvn  laiYe  dMog*  of  tli*  tieneliMy  aiifed 
we  tnislecl  lluit  by  that  ihj,  Uie  brndi  wmtld  be  practicable,  and 
aa  W9  had  bad  our  share  of  the  dirly  woric,  we  k«ip«fttHj  looked 
forward  to  obiaio  sone  of  the  lio«oim.  Bid  in  Ui»  we  vtie  mk- 
Inckilj  disapfwinted. 

On  the  IMk  our  ire  waa  letned  with  incitased  TioleBcey  and 
onr  gens  were  right  well  served. 

On  ibo  li)lh.  Major  Slurp^eon,*  of  the  Suff  Corps,  having 
c}o>€ly  examined  the  plfice,  both  breaches  were  reported  prac- 
ticable; our  ]>attering  guns  were  then  turned  against  the  ariilleiy 
of  the  ramparts,  a  plan  of  attack  was  formed,  and  Lord  Weliiag- 
toii  ordered  the  assault  for  that  evening.  The  general  order  to  ac- 
con)])lish  his  intent  was  issued  in  that  direct,  succiucl,  and  tkiS&Q 
laiiguage  so  peculiar  to  biiuself. 

Head.  Quarters,  Jan.  19tb»  1811. 

**  The  attack  upon  Ciudad  must  be  made  this  eveiiing,  at  seven 
o^clock^"  which  sounded  very  much  like,  the  town  of  Ciudad 
mwt  be  iak'of  this  erening,  at  seven  o'clock."  The  assault 
occurred  under  the  eye  and  immediate  superintendence  of  Lord 
Wellington.  In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  storming  of  the  town,  T 
shall  confine  myself  to  some  few  details  drawn  from  memoranrla  of 
my  own  made  at  the  time,  information  ol)tained  froui  others,  actors 
in  the  scene,  and  a  pamphlet  printed  for  private  circulation,  but 
not  jiublished,  given  to  me  by  my  friend  Gurwood,  who  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  at  the  little  breach.  The  operation  of  the  assault  was 
confirled  to  the  3rd  Division  under  Picton,  who  was  char;,^ed  with 
the  riLcht  and  centre  attack,  and  that  of  the  great  breacli ;  tlie 
Light  Division  under  Craufurd,  with  the  left  attack  on  the  small 
breach;  and  Pack's  Portuguese  with  a  false  attack  on  the  Reverse 
side  of  the  town.  As  sooa  as  it  was  dark,  the  3rd  Division  was 
formed  in  the  fitst  parallel^  the  Light  Division  behind  the  Con- 
i;ent  of  San  Fraacisco^and  the  Pbrtuguaae  Brigade  on  the  Agueda 
above  tlie  Bridge. 

They  all ''in  silent  master  and  with  noiseless  march**  moved 
simultaneonsly  to  the  posts  allotted  them.  Hay-bags^  hatchets» 
and  scaling  ladders  were  provided  and  distiibuted  to  each  advance 
]M\Yiy  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  respective  services. 
The  right  attadc  was  led  by  Colonel  OToole,  of  the  Portuguese 
Ca9adores,  the  centre  to  the  great  breach  by  Major  Manners,  of 
the  74ih,  with  a  forlorn  hope  under  Lieut  Mackie,  of  the  88th. 
The  left  was  commanded  by  Major  Napier,  of  the  52nd,  with  a 
forlorn  hope  under  Lieut.  Gurwood,  of  the  same  regiment.  The 
advance  or  stormin;^-  parties  were  composed,  both  men  and  officers, 
of  volunteers — the  number  being,  limited^  the  selection  of  the  can- 

*  Not  he  of  the  Mayor  of  Garret,  who,  with  *'  Captain  Tripe  and  Ensign 
Pattypan,  returning  to  town  in  tiie  Turnbam  Green  stage,  was  stoppetl,  robbed, 
and  craelly  beaten  by  a  single  footpad."  31£t  Sturgeon  was  a  mfferont  guess 
kind  of  character.^  He  was  unfortooetely  killed  by  a  French  ifrgittgmr  in  the 
south  ot  France  Id  1813,  while  reconnoitring  froas  a  vineyard  some  of  the 
enemy's  columns. 
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didatet  for  thU  tervice  oeated  amoDgst  the  rejected  great  jealoosy 
and  diacontODt  All  the  troopa  reached  their  posts  without  seem- 
ing to  have  attracted  the  enemy's  attention.*  Lord  WeUiogton, 
who  had  heen  reconnoitring  the  breaches  in  the  ramparts,  ww 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  ruins  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco, 
and  in  person  pointed  out  the  lesser  breach  to  Colonel  Colbome 
and  Major  Napier ;  he  addressed  the  latter,  by  saying,  "  Now  do 
you  understand  vxacily  the  way  you  are  to  take,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  breach  without  noise  or  confusion  ?  "  Napier's  answer  was, 
"  Yes,  pericctly."  Some  of  the  staff  observed  to  Napier,  "  Why 
don't  you  load?''  lie  replied,  "  No,  if  we  cannot  do  the  business 
without  loadinjT,  we  shall  not  do  it  at  all."  Lord  Wellingtoii  in- 
stantly turned  round  and  exclaimed,  *'  Leave  him  alone." 

Craufurd  on  all  occasions  of  this  nature,  like  some  Greek  hero  or 
Koman  leader,  was  much  given  to  eloquence,  and  always  addressed 
to  his  Division  a  speech.  It  was  his  usual  way  and  was  more  a 
habit  of  his  own  than  one  requisite  to  sncb  men  aud  officers  as 
composed  the  Light  Division, — they  would  have  done  his  bidding 
and  iheir  duty  at  a  simple  word  of  command.  The  General 
not  speaking  Portuguese,  called  upon  Lieut-Colonel  £lder,t 
commanding  the  Srd,  or  Villa  Reale  Ca^adores  of  the  Light 
Division,  to  address  some  expressions  of  encouragement  to  bis 
men.  Elder,  though  in  command  of  a  coips  of  that  nation's  troops, 
unfortunately  was  as  innocent  of  the  vernacular  of  their  language 
as  the  General  himself;  £lder^s  powers  of  speech  even  in  his  own 
tongue  did  not  run  to  seed  or  into  anything  at  all  approaching  to 
the  oratoiical  or  classical, — more  prompt  ud  deed  than  word,  he  con- 
veyed his  communications  to  his  corps  in  a  kind  of  Anglo-Porta* 
guese,  or  rather  Portuguese  Englisn,  a  species  of  lingua  franca 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  which  ihey  understood.  His  men  admired 
his  courage,  liked  his  conduct,  and  would  have  followed  him  any- 
where and  everywhere.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  officer  to  say  that 
his  battalion  was  in  the  very  best  possible  state  of  discipline,  and 
set  an  example  advantageous  for  other  corps  to  follow.  At  this 
moment  the  firing  commenced  on  the  right  with  the  3rd  Division. 

Craufurd  again  impatiently  called  out,  "  D  it,  sir,  why  do  you 

not  obey  my  orders  and  speak  energetically  to  your  men  Elder 
was  puzzled  and  at  last  he  roared  out,  "  Vamos,  Villa  llcales  I " 
which  was  about  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  at  eloquence  he  had 
ever  attempted  in  bis  life  in  any  language.  But  it  was  effecdve. 
Elder's  people  were  destined  to  cany  hay -bags  to  throw  into  the 
ditch  to  lessen  the  depth  for  the  men  to  jump  down,  but  as  some 
delay  and  mistake  occurred  in  their  delivery  to  the  Ca9adore8  the 
signal  to  advance  was  given  in  the  meantime.  Away  went  the 
storming  party  of  800  volunteefs  under  Mai  or  Napier  with  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  2d  under  Gurwood, — they  had  about  800  yards  to 
clear  before  reaching  the  ditch  of  the  town;  these  troops  at  once 
jumped  in,  the  fausse  braie  in  the  centre  was  scaled  and  the  foot 
of  the  breach  was  gained,  but  the  ditch  being  dark  and  intricate, 

•  Gurwood. 

t  Afterwaidi  Major-Gen.  Sir  €reoiye  Elder* 
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Garwood  at  first  led  bis  party  too  much  to  the  left  and  missed  the 
entrance  to  the  breach,  but  placed  his  laddew  against  the  wall  of 
the  f  uisse  braie,  and  thus  taking  in  Hank  the  enemy  wlio  were  de- 
fending it,  they  haslily  retired  up  the  breach.  Tlie  other  stormers 
went  straight  to  their  point.  At  this  moment  the  leader  of  the 
forlorn  hope  was  struck  down  by  a  wound  in  the  head,  but  sprung 
up  again  and  joined  Major  Napier  and  Captain  Jones  of  the  0'2ud, 
together  with  Captain  Mitchel  of  the  OSth  Rifles,  Ferguson  of 
the  43rd,  and  some  otlier  officers,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  stormers, 
were  all  going  up  the  breach  together.  When  two-thirds  of  the 
ascent  had  been  gained,  the  way  was  found  so  contracted  with  a 
gun  placed  lengthways  across  the  top  which  closed  the  openin«x» 
that  our  leading  men,  crushed  togetlier  by  its  narrowness  towards 
the  summit,  staggered  under  their  own  elforts  and  the  enemy's  fire. 
Such  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  that,  although  no  man  had 
been  allowed  to  load,  every  musket  in  tbe  crowd  on  the  breach  was 
snapped.  At  tbis  moment  Major  Napier  was  bnoeked  down  by  a 
grape  sbot  which  shattered  bis  arm,  but  he  called  to  bis  men  to 
tmst  to  their  bayonets.  All  tbe  officers  simultaneously  sprang  to 
tbe  fronts  when  tbe  charge  was  renewed  with  a  furious  shout,  and 
the  entrance  was  gained. 

Tbe  supporting  regiments  followed  close  and  came  up  in  sec- 
tions abreast  —  Lieut.-Colonel  Colbome,  although  vory  badly 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  formed  the  52nd  on  tbe  top  of  Uie  ram* 
part,  wheeled  them  to  the  left,  and  led  them  against  tbe  enemy* 
The  43rd  went  to  the  right,  and  the  place  was  won.*  During 
this  contest,  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  fausse  braie 
was  passed,  the  fighting  had  continued  at  the  great  breach  with 
unabated  violence,  but  when  the  43rd  and  the  stormers  came  pour- 
ing down  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  the  latter  bent  before  the  storm. 
Picton's  Division  carried  the  great  breach  after  innumerable  ob- 
stacles, and  a  continued  smashing  fire  from  the  enemy.  Pack,  with 
his  Portuguese  Brigade,  converted  his  false  attack  into  a  real  one, 
and  his  leading  parties  under  Major  Lynch  followed  the  enemy's 
troops  from  their  advance  works  into  the  fausse  braie,  and  made 
prisoners  of  all  who  opposed  them. 

All  the  attacks  having  succeeded, "  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
tbe  time  tbe  assault  commenced  our  troops  were  in  possession,  and 
formed  on  tbe  ramparts  of  tbe  place,  each  body  contiguous  to  tbe 
other;  tbe  enemy  then  submitted,  having  sustained  considerable  loss 
in  tbe  contest**  f  Unlike  Baillie  Nicbol  Janrie*s  description  of 
V  fellows  that  would  stick  at  notbing,***  our  fellows  stuck  at  every- 
thing they  met.  High  stone  walls,  well-defended  ramparts  bristling 
with  musketry,  mines,  loop-holed  houses,  live  shells,  and  grape 
sbot  are  irritating  obstacles  and  likely  to  create  delay  to  forward 
movements.  It  is  difficult  in  storming  a  town  of  a  dark  night  to 
know  exactly  the  moment  when  resistance  really  ceases  and  for- 
bearance should  begin.  Tbe  very  nature  of  this  kind  of  service 
gives  great  licence  to  dispersed  combatants  to  form  their  own  pe- 
culiar opinions  on  this  very  delicate  subject.    In  such  moments  of 

•  See  Napi«r.  f  See  Duke  of  Wdlii«loii's  Piipatches. 
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excitement  mdiTidiial  Tesponsibifity  becomes  great  and  the  decent 
duties  of  forbearance  are  too  frequently  apt  to  be  thrown  aside  in 
favor  of  settling  all  doubts  by  the  bayonet.  Our  Dirision  not 
baring  amiU  as  tlie  French  call  it,  in  the  stonning,  I  shall  con* 
tinue  to  give  its  details  as  they  came  to  my  knowledge  from  those 
who  were  present.  I  will  now,  therefore,  more  at  large  allow  my 
friend  Gurwood  to  tell  his  own  story  of  the  assault  of  the  place  and 
the  surrender  of  its  Governor. 

"  On  leaving  the  Bastion,  to  go  along  the  rampart  to  the  left, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  cry,  and  T  saw  some  solth'ers  of 
my  party,  one  of  whom  was  Pat  Lowe,  in  the  act  of  l)ayonetiiig' 
a  French  officer  who  resisted  being  plundered.    Having  lost  rny 
sword  in  tlie  breach  when  stunned,  I  picked  up  on  the  rampart  a 
broken  Frencli  musket,  knocked  Lowe  down  and  saved  the  French 
officer,  who  complained  to  me  of  being  robbed  of  his  epaulette  or 
something  else.     I  told  him  that  he  might  think  himself  hicky, 
after  the  garrison  had  stood  an  assault,  to  hare  his  life  saved.  I 
said  I  would  proteet  him,  but  that  he  must  accompany  me  to  the 
Salamanca  gate,  which  I  knew  to  be  close  at  hand.  He  said  It 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  open  It  as  it  was  mtfr^<^blocked  up 
with  stones.   I  went  down,  nowever,  by  one  of  the  slopes  from 
the  rampart  to  examine,  and  found  it  as  stated.   On  questioning 
the  French  officer  where  he  thought  the  Goremor  might  be,  he 
told  me,  that  previous  to  the  assault  he  had  been  seen  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  breach,  but  that  if  not  killed,  he  would 
no  doubt  be  found  either  in  his  house,  or  at  La  Tour  Quarr^e^  or 
Citadel.   The  ramparts  were  filled  with  men  of  the  Light  Division 
descending  into  the  town.  On  passing  over  the  gate  of  St.  Palayo 
I  saw  from  the  wall  a  large  party  of  French  in  the  ravelin  of  the 
fausse  braie  outside,  crying  out  that  they  had  sunendered,  but  we 
could  not  get  at  them.    We  then  heard  an  explosion,  and  from  the 
smoke,  saw  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  great  breach.  This 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence  for  some  moments,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  bugles  of  the  Regiments  of  the  Light 
Division  sounding  'cease  firing.'    I  was  thus  assured  that  all  was 
safe.     1  continued  along  the  ramj)arts  until  wc  arrived  at  the 
Citadel  or  Tour  Quarree,  which  commanded  the  bridge  over  the 
river.    The  gate  was  closed.   Mclntyre,  one  of  the  men  with  me, 
proposed  blowing  the  gate  open  by  firing  into  the  lock — but 
on  seeing  some  of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  turrets  of  the 
Tower,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  French  officer  who  was 
with  me,  I  went  round  from  the  gate  to  the  rampart,  from  whence 
I  called  out  to  them  to  surrender  or  they  would  be  put  lo  death, 
as  the  town  was  taken.   The  answer  being  to  return  to  the  gate^ 
which  would  be  opened,  I  did  so  and  found  admittance.   I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  person  who  opened  it  to  the  square  Tower,  inside, 
the  door  of  which  was  closed.   The  officer  who  had  opened  the 
outside  gate,  told  me  Chat  the  Governor  and  other  officers  were 
within  llie  Tower.    I  repeated  the  threat  that  they  would  certainly 
be  put  to  death  if  they  did  not  <JTirrender,  but  that  I  would  protect 

them  if  they  did»  I  was  answered  from  within,  '  Je«e  me  rendrai 
•  •  •  .  ♦ 
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qa*aa  Cr^n^ral  en  Chef."  I  repKed  that  the  G^udral  eo  Chef 
would  not  l^e  the  trouble  to  come  there,  and  that  if  the  door  was 
Bot  immediately  opened  it  would  be  blown  open, '  qu'ils  periraient 
toua.*  AAer  some  slight  lieMtalion,  the  door  was  unbarred  and  I 
found  my  my  in  with  Corporal  Mclntyre  and  Lowe  behind  me. 
It  was  a  square  chamber,  and,  as  I  saw  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
held  up  by  one  of  them,  filled  with  officers.  The  lantern  was 
imnicdiatcly  laiocked  down  by  a  musket  from  behind  nie  and 
I.owc,  who  did  it,  cried  out,  *  Dear  Mr.  Garwood,  they  will 
niurdiT  you.'  All  was  now  dark,  excepting  frotn  the  light  of  the 
moon  then  rising  and  ^;llining  through  the  oj)L'n  door  from  behind 
us.  I  was  seized  round  the  neck,  and  I  fully  expected  a  sword 
in  my  body;  bnt  niy  alarm  ceased  immediately  on  the  person 
kissing  me,  saying,  '  Je  suisle  Gou\  erneur  de  la  place,  le  General 
Barrie  ;  je  suis  votre  prisonnier.'  lie  then  took  off  his  swurd 
and  gave  it  me.  I  received  it,  telling  him  tliat  I  would  take 
him  to  the  General  en  Chef,  to  whom  he  shonld  surrender  his 
sword.  I  conducted  him  out  of  the  Tower,  saying  that  I  would 
proted  aay  of  tho  officers  who  chose  to  accompany  me.  I  told 
Mclntjrre  and  Lowe  that  I  no  longer  required  them,  and  I 
descended  with  my  prisoners  from  the  Tower  into  the  town,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  main  street  which  led  from  the  bridge  to  the  Piaza 
Mayor.  Tliere  was  still  some  firing  going  on,  but  chiefly  from 
plunderers  blowing  open  the  doors  of  houses,  by  applying  their 
muskets  to  the  locks.  At  the  request  of  the  GoTcmor  I  proceeded 
to  his  house  in  the  Plaza.  The  troops  were  pouring  in  on  all 
sides,  most  of  them  of  the  8rd  Division.  I  called  out  as  I  went 
for  Lord  Wellington,  when  a  gruff  and  imperious  voice,  which  I 
knew  to  be  that  of  General  Picton,  said,  *  What  do  you  want  with 
Lord  Wellington,  sir  ?  you  had  better  join  your  regiment* 

"  Fearing  to  lose  my  j)ri8oncrs,  I  made  no  reply,  but  having 
ascertained  while  in  the  Governor's  house,  from  Captain  Rice 
Jones,  of  the  Engineers,  that  Lord  Wellington  was  coming  into 
town  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Francisco,  by  the  little  breach,  I 
followed  that  direction.  On  leaving  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  when 
out  of  hearing  of  General  Picton,  1  continued  crying  out,  *  Lord 
Wellington,  Lord  Wellington  !*  In  the  care  and  protection  of  my 
prisoners  I  necessarily  overlooked  and  abandoned  many  things, 
and  heeded  not  the  excesses  I  witnessed  in  my  passage  through 
the  town,  and  on  arriving  at  thatpartof  therampaitin  the  ricinity 
of  the  little  breach,  I  again  cried  out  *  Lord  Wellington ! '  when 
a  voice  which  I  recognised,  exclaimed,  'Who  wants  me?'  I 
immediately  pioeeeded  np  the  slope  near  the  rampart — I  crossed 
the  trench  with  the  Govemor,  the  officer  commanding  the  Artillery, 
and  three  or  four  other  officers,  and  I  presented  to  Lord  Wellington 
the  GoTemor^to  whom  I  gave  back  his  sword,  which  I  had  carried 
since  bis  surrender.  Lord  Wellington  immediately  said  to  me, 
*  Did  you  take  him } '  I  replied,  *  Yes,  sir,  I  took  him  in  the 
Citadel  above  the  Almeida  gate.'  Upon  which,  giving  the  sword 
to  me,  he  said,  *  Take  it,  you  are  tho  proper  person  to  wear  it.' 

The  rising  moon  and  some  few  bouses  on  ^re  near  the  little  breach 
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rendered  everytliiDg  around  risible.  Lord  Wellington,  turnings 
to  Colonel  Barnard*  (of  the  95th  Rifles),  said,  ^Bamard^  as 
Generals  Crauford  and  Vandeleur  are  wounded,  you  command  the 
Light  Division;  you  command  in  the  town,  have  it  evacuated 
immediately*  Lord  Wellington  then  spoke  to  the  Governor  and 
the  officer  of  the  French  ArlilleTy,  respecting  the  gates  and 
magazines,  and  gave  other  directions,  at  which  moment  Marshal 
Beresford  asl^ed  mc  what  was  going  on  in  the  town,  and  on 
telling  him  of  the  plunder  and  excesses  I  had  witnessed  on  mj 

Sassage  through  it,  he  repeated  this  to  Lord  Wellington.  Geueral 
iarri^  interrupted  them,  on  which  Lord  Wellington  turned  round 
to  his  Aide-dc-Camp,  Lord  Clinton,  and  said,  *  Take  him  away.* 
Seeing  the  Governor  look  very  much  cast  down,  I  was  in  the  act 
of  giving  him  back  liis  sword,  when  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  t  or 
Lord  March, I  pulled  nie  by  the  skirt  of  m  v  jacket,  and  one  of  them, 
1  believe  Lord  March,  said,  '  Don't  be  such  a  fool."' 

Now  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Deputy  Governor  of  Chelsea. 
Late  King  of  the  Netherlands.  |  Now  Duke  of  Richmond. 


PLEASANT  DAYS. 


When  the  opening  flowers, 

Heralds  of  the  spriog. 
Freshened  by  soft  showers. 

Sweetest  odours  bring; 
When  with  merry  voice, 

Birds  begin  their  lays, 
And  in  spring  rejoice— 

These  are  pleasant  days  I 

When  the  summer's  clow 

Shines  upon  the  ground, 
Light  and  warmth  bestow 

Brighter  colours  rouni^— 
In  cool  shades  we  lie. 

While  the  sunbeam  plays 
Through  the  clear  blue  sky— 

These  are  pleasant  days ! 

Summer's  lingering  prints. 
When  cool  breezes  chose  ; 

When  rich  autumn's  tints 
Oayer  hues  eflaoe— 


When  earth  plenty  yields, 
When  the  foototep  strays 

Through  rich  harvest  fields — 
These  are  pleasant  di^  1 

W^hen  with  dazzling  white 

Winter  doches  the  earth; 
When  the  bright  firedight 

Wakens  song  and  mirth; 
Friends  we  love  to  greet. 

Round  the  cheerful  blase. 
Oft  in  twilight  meet**- 

These  are  pleasant  days  f 

'Tis  a  fool  who  lives 

For  one  time  alone ; 
Every  season  gives 

Pleasures  of  its  own. 
Ilnppy  he  who  finds 

Each  to  merit  praise ; 
To  contented  minds 

JU  are  pleasant  days  I 

M»A.B. 
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"  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Llet  the  true  firoof  of  men.   Why  then,  fidnt  youth, 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abath'd  shrink  from  yourfiUe, 
And  tiiink  tliem  shames,  which  are,  indeed*  Il04ghtelse 
But  the  protract! vc  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persist!  ve  constancy  V" 

SHAKmAU  (with  a  Tsried  reading). 

HbrE  I  am,  then,  adrift  again  on  the  wide  waters  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  sittiQg,  vrith  my  arms  folded  in  the  sad  knot "  of 
perplexity's  atnpor;  while  the  boat  of  mj  dealiay,  sail-less,  rudder- 
iessy  aod  UDprovisionedy  passively  awaits  any  good  or  evil  that  the 
waves  or  the  winds  may  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  The  sea-sickness, 
produced  by  the  heavings  of  a  calm  which  succeeds  to  the  tempest, 
is,  to  a  bad  sailor,  of  all  such  maladies  the  worst;  and  I  lemained 
for  some  days,  after  the  lull  of  the  Soanean  storm,  prostrate,  as  it 
were,  in  the  bottom  of  my  rockinf]j  barque;  incapable  of  lifting 
my  head  over  its  gunwale;  —  a  very  wretch ;  unworthy,  perhaps, 
even  of  pity.  To  conclude  this  sad  and  silly  paragraph,  with  the 
preservation  of  niy  nautical  simile,  I  was  at  length  taken  in  tow 
by  a  friendly  craft,  harboured  for  a  while  iu  the  comfort  of  repose, 
and  rigged  out  anew  for  fresh  enterprise. 

My  kind  benefactor  H.  B.  having  invigorated  me  with  a  week's 
breathing  of  the  bracing  air  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
ebeerful  tone  of  my  mind  being  restored  by  the  lively  but  sympa* 
thising  socialities  of  his  family,  he  thas  addressed  my  no  less 
astonished  than  grateful  apprehension.  **W* — said  he,  ^'lo 
show  yon  the  confidence  I  have  in  your  future  success,  as  my 
only,  but  all-sttfficient,  security,  I  propose  to  become  your  banker, 
with  an  advance  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and,  to 
relieve  yon  firom  all  sense  of  obligation,  you  shall  hold  yourself 
liable  to  pay  me  interest  at  the  highly  remuneialire  irate  of  five 
per  cent  for  the  whole,  or  for  so  much  of  it  as  you  may  require. 
Engage,  instantly,  apartments  of  a  respectable  official  character  in 
a  good  professional  locality.    Put  a  brass  ]>late  on  your  door, 

announcing  '  Mr.  W  ,  ARCHITECT.'    Get  your  views  of 

the  Roman  Ruins  handsomely  mounted ;  obtain  an  estimate  for 
having  them  well  lithographed,  and  for  the  printing  of  a  suitable 
accompanying  letter-press.  Let  one  lithograph  be  immediately 
prepared,  and  have  soniethin^^  more  than  tlie  full  number  of 
required  impressions  taken.  By  showing  the  drawings  and  the 
sample  print,  obtain  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can  from  the 
profession  and  other  influential  persons.  So  much  of  your  time 
as  remains  unoccupied  by  conducting  the  publication  of  your 
pictorial  work,  and  in  filling  your  subscription  list,  you  will  of 
course  give  to  (at  least  apparent)  professional  work  in  your  office. 
Seek  work — and,  if  you  cannot  obtain  it,  make  work.  Let  those 
who  come  to  see  yonr  Roman  Views  and  to  enter  their  names  as  sub- 
icribers,  find  you  occupied  upon  plans  for  things,— you  know  what : 
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town-halls,  and  cburcbes,  and  literary  institutions,  and  national 
academies.  Look  out  for  adrertisements  *  to  architects;'  try  for 
premiums,  and  neTer  mind  not  obtaining  them;  meanwhile,  1*11 
venture  to  predict  your  work^s  subscription  list  will  support  jon ; 
and  if  it  do  not,  something  else  will,  depend  upon  it!** 

So  spake  my  friend  H.  B.  Another  friend  (previously  intro- 
duced to  the  reader.  Jack  R  ),  was  of  opinion,  that  I  required 

"nothing  but  lobe  known to  which  end  be  facetiously  suggested 
that  1  should  put  on  a  pair  of  tiglit  *'  inexpressibles,"  with  one  red 
and  one  yellow  le^^,  and  walk  daily  from  Cbaring  Cross  to  the 
Mansion  House,  till  people  should  become  universally  bent  on 
learning  who  tlie  d — 1  that  most  distinguished  and  party-coloured 
individual  might  be?    Then  would  follow  the  answer:  **  O,  that's 

W  ,  the  author  of  '  Twenty  Select  Views  of  the  llomaii 

Antiquities/  and  the  prospective  designer  of  the  countless  archi- 
tectural works  which  will  be  hereafter  similarly  illustrated  by  some 
young  aspirant  ol' posterity,  under  the  title  of  *  Select  Views  of  Uie 
London  Remains.'"    About  that  time  the  celebrated  Uonieo  Coates 
had  been  manifesting  all  the  advantages  that  belong  to  personal 
eccentricity,  by  driving  about  in  a  car  like  a  cockle-shell,  and  by 
dying  over  and  over  again,  as  an  amateur  llomeo  at  the  Ua^ market 
llieatre.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  well,  could  I  hare  emulated 
the  conduct  of  the  redoubted  Coates;  but  though  I  lacked  not 
ambition,  yet  was  I  passing  cowardly;  and,  if  a  pun  may  be 
excused,  in  connection  with  so  serious  a  subject,  I  fancy  that  the 
advice  of  mj  friend  Jack  would  have  been more  honoured  in  the 
breech  than  the  observance.** 

I  therefore  adopted  the  counsel  of  mj  friend  H.  B.,  who, 
although  as  alive  to  fun  as  the  well-known  caricaturist  signing  with 
the  same  initials,  had  yet  as  grave  a  purpose  in  his  significant 
performances.  1  took  the  front  ground-floor  room  of  No.  2,  Duke 
Street,  Adelphi,  with  a  sleeping  garret  in  the  wooL  A  brass  plate 
nnnounced  me  as  aforesaid;  aiu!  I  was  thereafter  to  be  found  as 
hard  at  work  at  my  drawiii;^-lable,  with  as  much  solemnity  of 
aspect,  and  as  much  seeniinL,dy  iiji]ioi  taut  occupation,  as  ever  gave 
profcssif>nal  dignity  to  (he  Pecksuili"  of  worltl-wide  celebrity.  Ah  ! 
that  dear  old  dra^ring- table  !  Tin  writing  on  il  now.  It  cost  me 
six  pounds.  It  was  the  first  real  piece  oi  furnilure  1  ever  bouglit, 
and  it  is  the  last  1  will  i)art  with.  It  has  had  tliree  or  fonrnew  l)lack 
leather  coverinj^s;  and  has  been,  for  near  thirty  years,  the  sta<;e  of 
pleasurable,  paniful,  interesting,  harassing  effort;  the  support  of 
my  sedentary  diligence;  and  the  siknt  witness  of  that  minute 
industry  by  lamp^light  which  prematurely  mounted  on  my  nose  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  My  next  purchase  was  a  glazed  mahogany  book- 
case, with  a  most  official-like  eserHoire^  fascinatingly  furoislied 
with  drawers  gemmed  with  ivory  buttons ;  with  pigeon-holes  for 
folded  papers  \  a  falling  front,  sustained  in  its  horizontal  position 
by  brass  quadrants,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  writing-desk,  charminglj 
verdant  with  green  baize ;  all  required  fitments  Ibr  ink  aud  peas, 
wax  and  wafers ;  and  large  drawers  underneath  admirably  adapted 
for  store  of  drawing  paper  and  nuscellaneous  stationery.  What 
with  a  few  books  already  in  hand,  some  others  presented  me  bj 
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D.  B.,  and  my  lliird  grand  purchase,  "  Nicliolson's  Arcliitectural 
Die ti unary,'"  I  so  contrived  their  *'  tliinly  scaiierLd''  disposition  as 
to  make  up  a  show."  A  large  geuuietrical  and  practical-looking 
drawing  in  a  plain  flat  oak  frame,  hung  over  the  mautel-bhelfi 
completed  my  official  insignia;  aud,  thus,  the  scenery  and  the 
'  properties'*  Wng  prepared,  the  next  thing  WM  lo  act  the  dranw 
in  *cal  earnest. 

My  fatber-in-law  bad  a  rich  acqnaintaQee,  a  member  of  the 
stock-exchange— andy  more  than  tbal»  a  Member  of  Parilament  I 

Don't  talk  of  my  suggesting  the  publication  of  your  *  Views/ 
said  my  'ittud  H.  B.  Get  the  M.P.  to  do  it/'  I  obeyed.  The 
drawings  were  displayed;  my  intentions  modestly  put  into  the 
form  of  question  ;  their  reasonableness  confirmedt  and  their  fulfil* 
men t  suggested**  by  the  very  persuasive  argument  of  a  present 
of  thirty  pounds  in  earnest  of  my  patron's  sincerityy  and,  probably, 
in  kindly  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  godfather  of  my 
affianced  lady-love.  Here  was  a  brave  beginning !  Estimates 
were  obtained  from  the  lithographer,  Mr.  T.  M.  Bayncs,  and 
from  the  lithographic  and  letter-press  printers.  I  prepared  out- 
lines of  all  tlie  drawings  in  soft  pencil,  so  that  my  artist  might  at 
once,  and  witliuiil  trouble,  obtain  accurate  transfers  of  them,  in 
reverse,  upon  liie  stones  ;  and  a  beautiful  proof  was  soon  furnished, 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  as  the  specimen  plate.  The  buildings  were 
as  truthfully  treated  as  in  my  own  drawings,  while  the  clouds,  the 
foreground,  the  figures,  and  other  characteristic  local  accessories, 
were  touched  oil'  with  an  artistic  eflect,  grcatlyi  enhancing  the 
pictorial  character  of  the  subject.  The  circulation  of  this  print 
seemed  all-snfficient.  The  victors  to  see  the  drawings  were  few 
indeed;  so  that  my  opportunities  for  Pecksniffian  display  were  next 
to  ntV.  But  I  have  no  doubt  mp  many  friends  bored**  their  many 
friends  with  industrious  importunity ;  and  the  result  was  a  speedily** 
obtained  list  of  names,  including  many  of  all  grades,  from  dukes 
and  bishops  to  commoners  and  small  salaried  clerks;  and,  to 
eay  the  least  of  it,  the  security  of  my  speculation  was  made  good, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  return  of  my  outlay  on  three  hundred 
copies ;  for  which  return,  the  sale  of  two  hundred  copies  would 
auifice.  Then,  putting  down  twenty-five  copies  for  the  gratuitous 
presentation  required  by  the  Government  to  certain  national  insti- 
tutions, and  by  the  critics  for  the  privilege  of  their  published 
notices,  I  reckoned  on  a  clear  pro^  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
aeventy-five, 

Onemoruing  a  remarkably  handsome  looking  youth,  sonic  years 
my  junior,  called  by  request  of  one  of  my  well-wishers  to  enter 
his  name  on  my  subscription  list.  He  came,  intending  only  to 
stay  a  lew  minutes;  but  he  reuiaiued  as  many  hours;  and,  in  the 
course  of  that  morning"'s  colloquy,  1  had  tlie  good  fortune  to 
excite  the  interest,  attach  the  heart,  and  confirm  the  estabhshed 

friendship  of  Edwin  L  for  ever.    At  all  events,  it  is  rather 

late  in  the  day  to  doubt  the  fact,  since  we  have  maintained  our 
«fleelioiiaie  alliance  for  near  thirty  years ;  and,  thank  God,  I  see 
BO  sign  of  its  decay.  I  hare  alluded  to  him  hdote;  but  it  ie 
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only  sow  thai  he  first  appears  with  chronological  propriety. 
There  can  hare  heen,  at  the  time,  nothing  to  eogage  him,  save  my 
past. struggles  and  my  present  dependence,  unless,  indeed,  he 
conceited  that  generous  regard  for  my  intended  wife,  whom  he  saw 
soon  after,  and  for  whose  sake  possibly  he  continued  the  more  to 
exert  himself  for  the  future  husband. 

The  preparation  of  manuscript  for  the  letter-press  of  my  pictured 
folio,  the  continued  reception  of  lithographic  and  printer's  proofs, 
the  pride  of  appearing  at  once  as  artist  and  author  on  India  and 
fine  wore  paper,  the  employment  of  stitching  women  in  clothing 
the  successive  numbers  in  their  covers,  and  the  varied  remaining 
occupation  in  conducting  the  work  and  forwarding  it  to  my  sub- 
scribers, was  healthful  excitement  of  the  most  pleasing  quality; 
and,  as  the  notices  from  the  public  press  were  all  of  a  kindly  indul- 
gent and  eulogistic  character,  I  had  reason  to  be  happy  in  the  relief 
of  my  mind  in  relation  to  the  singularly  liberal  (though,  as  I  feared, 
the  rashly  imprudent)  assistance  offered  me  by  my  friend  H.  B. 
I  soon  ceased  to  draw  upon  him  ;  and,  long  before  my  work  was 
out,  repaid  him  what  1  had  taken, — though  not  with  interest,  since 
he  would  receive  none ;  "  for  when,""  said  he,  with  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  did  friendship  take  a  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his 
iHend  ?  He  took  a  few  copies  of  my  work  instead ;  regaining  the 
amount  of  his  loan,  minus  the   value  of  goods  received.^ 

Well,  the    Twenty  Select  Views  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  by 

G.  W  ,  Architect,  of  No.  2,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,"  were  at 

length  completed.  The  friendly  debt  was  redeemed.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  liquidated.  As  reckoned  on,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  copies  remained,  to  afford  the  sweets  of  well-eanied  remu- 
neration, in  the  substantial  form  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  pounds.  This  would  reimburse  the  outlay  of  my 
year's  travel  in  Italy.  The  out-goings  of  my  professional  educap 
tion  were  about  to  be  balanced  by  the  in-comings  of  ray  profes- 
sional industry.  The  dawn  of  a  bright  future  was  breaking,  and 
"  the  winter  of  my  discontent"  was  on  the  eve  of  being  made 
glorious  summer"  by  the  rising  sun  of  success  !  It  is  true,  I  had 
little  to  hojic  from  "  the  trade  i.  e.  from  the  booksellers.  Copies 
had  been  forwarded  to  lliem  liora  time  to  time  "  on  sale  or  return 
but,  though  their  30  per  cent,  commission  on  21.  lOs.  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  despised,  there  were  but  very  few  copies  sold  from  the 
shops.  The  manner,  too,  of  those  who  did  sell,  was  so  supercili- 
ously mild,  that  my  pride  would  not  allow  of  my  taking  their 
mouey ;  so  like  an  exemplary  simpleton,  I  took  out  the  amount  in 
books  or  prints.  This,  however,  gave  me  that  modest  impres- 
sion of  myself  and  book,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  want* 
ing,  to  my  subsequent  detriment ;  and  I  was  left  to  the  very  whole- 
some reflection,  that,  whatever  the  merit  of  my  industry,  abstract* 
edly  considered,  its  results  were  almost  wholly  attributable  to  the 
exertions  of  my  friends,  and  to  the  submissive,  rather  than  impul- 
sive, liberality  of  those  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  subscriptions* 
Instead  of  feeling  that  my  subscribers  had  received  their  quid  pro 
quo,  I  was  bound,  in  becoming  lowliness,  to  consider  that  I  had 
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receiTecl  UieiriibfMltOfi^aiid  tbat  the pietufed and  printed  paper, 
supplied  hj  me  in  nUmiy  was  little  more  than  a  handsome  form  of 
receiptf  in  acknowledgment  of  money  given.  The  conditions  of 
benefactor  and  recipient  were  liberaUy  maintained  on  boUi  sides  ; 
but  the  obligation  still  rested  wholly  with  the  latter.  ^  Be  it  so,** 
said  I,  ''there  is  yet  a  considerable  reserved  opportunity  for 
benefaction  to  exercise  itself,  and  I  will  continue  to  be  humbly 
grateful.** 

One  of  the  booksellers,  having  had  by  him  for  some  weeks  the 
two  copies  sent  for  sale,  met  me,  on  the  occasion  of  my  cadling  to 
learn  progress,  with  an  originally  applied  quotation  from  a  book 
whicli  is  usually  deemed  of  an  unsecular  character.  "  As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be." 
Another,  more  practical  in  his  views,  recommended  me  to  find  out 
some  respectable  itinerant  vendor,  with  the  gift  of  })ersuasion,  who 
might  dispose  of  my  work  as  many  others  of  tlie  kind  liad  been 
disposed  of.  He  named  such  a  person  ;  but  lie  forgot  to  enjoin 
me  to  that  caution  which  lie  had  himself  (as  I  afterwards  learned) 
so  prudently  observed.  He  had,  however,  no  reason  io  suspect 
his  man  ;  and  as  little  reason,  })erhaps,  to  mistrust  me  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  common  sagacity  which  was  intuitive  in  himself  and 
men  of  the  world  in  general. 

I  engaged  my  peripatetic  agent.  He  was  a  little  sharp-looking 
hnsj  man.  He  went  forUi  taSdng  five  copies  of  my  book  ;  and, 
with  unexpected  promptness,  returned  to  deliver  me  the  money, 
and  start  with  five  more.  *^  These,**  said  I,  giving  him  something 
leas  or  more  than  that  number,  are  all  that  I  have  prepared  for 
sale.  The  remaining  copies  are  all  in  sheets,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  name  roe  some  binder  with  whom  I  may  bargain  for  putting 
them  into  boards.**  He  knew  the  very  man  ;**  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  brought  him;— 'Mr.  Thomson:  not  oidy  a  man  of 
paste,  but  of  piety;  amost giave*looking  and  conscientious  Me- 
thodist. So  the  bargain  was  made  :  and  Mr.  Thomson  soon  after 
returned  with  a  hand-cart,  and  took  off  the  whole  of  my  residue 
copies  "  to  do  them  off  hand,  at  once.'*  Two  or  three  copies  were 
to  be  handsomely  bound  for  especial  service,  and  these  were  to  be 
sent  home  alone,  and  as  soon  as  })Ossible.  In  a  few  days  the  latter 
were  brought,  and  their  binding  paid  for.  Next  came  my  peripa- 
tetic, with  more  gold, and  abundant  encouragement;  and  I  began  to 
dread  the  workings  of"  the  Enemy"  in  respect  to  that  au|,nnenting 
love  of  money  which  is  said  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  its 
increased  possession  !  My  active  friend,  however,  must  wait  for 
sie;  and  I  must  wait  for  Mr,  Thomson, 

I  waited  long :  long  beyond  the  appointed  day.  Mr.  Thomson 
came  not ;  and,  what  was  eztraordmary,  my  little  Jackal  came  not 
to  inquire  of  him.  I  understood,  the  former  lived  somewhere  in 
Chelsea,  and  the  latter  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
Square,— a  proper  locality  for  such  a  money-maker.  My  original 
informant,  the  Dookseller,  could  not  assist  me ;  but,  when  I  told 
him  the  circumstances  of  my  case,  he  seemed  intensely  interested 
in  it,  and  profoundly  fuU  of  pity  for  myself.  The  joke  was  too 
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good  a  OM  hi  Um  to  laugh  bA.  The  smiley  whiet  played  for  a 
nonieiit  CD  hie  lips»  gave  way  to  their  raddeiily  fixed  oompreeiioQ  ; 
andy  alter  a  few  noments  pause,  he  gave  me  a  eignificani  looh  and 
most  pottentoas  nod,  conelnding  with  the  empbatie  obsenratioB*—- 
Sir;  I'm  vetj  much  afrsid*-yoa  are  dm0/  **  ^  Veiy  likely^**  said 
I9  for  Mr.  Thomson's  engagement^  when  he  took  away  my  surploa 
cargo  of  copies,  was,  in  his  own  words,  '  To  do  them  off-hand  at 
once  !  Doubtless/'  rejoined  the  bookseller,  theyVe  off  yoMT 
hands  at  once  and  Ibr  ever;  and  into  whose  bands  they  nay 
now  be  transferring,  is  a  secret  which  yon  wiU  be  a  derer  maa  to 
discover." 

Chelsea  was  pestered  by  me  for  some  time,  just  as  poor  Mom. 
Morhleau  \vas  persecuted  by  inquiries  for  Mona,  Tonson.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Golden  Square  refused  to  give  up  its  little  man 
of  metiil.  1  have  never  since  heard  anything  of  either;  and  have 
only  to  hope  they  have  been  lionest  towards  one  another  in  equally 
dividing  the  spoils  of  their  united  cunning.  To  those  lauie>  and 
gentlemen  who  are  jjossessed  of  G.  W.'s  Twenty  Select  Views 
ot  the  Roman  Aniiquiiies/'  lhr<  ugli  the  exertions,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusive benefit,  of  *\lr.  Thomson  and  Co.,  G.  W.  begs  to  return 
his  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  He  thanks  theni/^  as  the 
saying  is,  "  all  the  same and  he  feels  flattered  in  the  assurance^ 
that,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself,  the  remainder  of  hb  work  should 
hare  found  its  way  at  last,  through  whatever  meansy  into  siidi  very 
good  company.  Out  of  some  «ghty  of  its  possessors,  who  recwed 
it  from  my  little  peripatetic  or  his  agents,  seventy  hare  haad- 
aofnely  rewarded  a  couple  or  more  of  rery  duerving  missionariea ; 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  may  hare  preserved  them  from  the  per* 
secutions  of  a  fanatical  police,  and  from  the  trying  rootme  of  tlie 
tread*mill. 

80  much  for  my  first  grand  professional  move  as  an  author*^ 

*  The  following  extract,  from  a  notice  ia  the  "  Atlag  "  newspaper,  is  peruneDt 
to  the  subject  of  this  chapter ;  and  bears  not  less  on  the  presumption  of  the 
Incompetent  pretender,  than  on  the  triab  which  cultivated  capability  has  olU» 

to  encounter  : — 

"Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  George  Wight  wick,  Arcbitect.  No.  I. — The 
mere  draughtsman  in  the  office  of  an  arcliitect.  is  as  much  an  object  of  com* 
miteration  as  the  mere  writer  in  the  office  of  an  sttomey;  both  are  worked  and 
jaded  like  Hounslow  post-horses,  and  both  are  as  inadequately  rewarded  for 
th^ir  labour.  In  the  former  situation,  unless  a  youth  exhibit  some  considerable 
portion  of  orij^inal  talent,  whicli  will  propel  him  into  notice,  or  po-ssess  the 
golden  fortune  of  powcriul  patronage,  his  almost  infallible  doom  is  tu  be  a 
drudge  all  his  days,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  that  youth  had  he  beaa 
apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  or  a  ahoemaker.  But  whether  the  boy  who  is 
intended  for  an  architect  possess  the  oriiiiiuil  talent,  or  have  the  prospect  of 
patronage,  or  whether  he  be  fieftcient  in  one  or  other  of  these  requisites  towards 
his  future  advaucemeut,  it  is  as  necessary  for  bin  as  it  is  for  the  shoemaker  or 
bookbinder  to  acquire  an  intimacy  with  the  makrul  wherewith  he  ia  to  woiIl 
TfaM  must  be  so  obvious,  that  the  obaarvalion  may  appear  a  trite  one ;  tliere 
are,  notwithstanding,  geniuses  in  this  country  who  subscribe  '  architect'  to  their 
names,  ih:it  are  as  igncjrant  of  the  qualities  of  timber,  and  of  the  mechanical 
properties  and  powers  of  joinery,  as  if  they  were  newiy-injporled  Esquimaux. 
We  knew  one  lucky  numskull  who  made  a  series  of  drawtegs  Ibr  a  rool^  whiek 
meyman  carpenter  told  him  would  fidi  in  before  the  slates  were  pat  oe 
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Although  its  exjiected  sequent  beuefiis  had  been  suddenly  cut  off, 
ray  work  had  paid  itself,  and,  during  its  bringing  out,  had  sup- 
ported me.  The  prophecy  of  my  frieud  H.  B.  had,  so  far,  been 
fiilfitUed ;  and  I  bad  faith  in  its  yet  micompleted  proniiBey  that 
when  mj  aabseription  monej  should  some  other  means  would 
be  profided  me.  Remember,"  said  H.  B.,  am  still  yoor 
banKer  to  the  same  amoimt,  and  an  the  same  terms  as  before: 
therefore  draw  upon  me  when  yon  wilL  I  woold  have  availed 
myself  of  this,  had  it  been  necessary,  so  &r  as  to  enable  me  to 
eompiete  an  entire  twelveQumdi*8  trial  as  an  architect  on  my  own 
account,  in  London ;  for  my  title  to  that  distinction  was  wholly 
confined  to  the  simple  manifestation  on  my  brass  door-plate.  I 
had  found  time  to  work  hard  as  a  candidate  in  one  or  two  compe- 
titions ;  but  I  did  uot  then, — I  hare  not  since, — and,  were  I  stiU 
in  the  profession,  I  never  should  succeed.  The  necessities  for  my 
own  personal  economy  always  subdued  roe  to  a  belief  in  the 
economical  limits  of  the  advertisers.  My  designs  were  ever  such 
as  1  should  have  made  for  myself,  under  a  determination  of  being 
ratlier  under  than  over  the  means  positively  in  hand ;  but  all 
experience  has  proved,  that  such  s])irillessly  correct,  such 
parsimoniously  conscientious  edbrts,  will  be  trodden  down,  or 
kicked  out  of  the  arena,  by  the  exhibitory  display  of  columnar 
and  other  decorative  accessories,  though  the  whole  of  them  may 
thereailer  be  omitted  for  want  of  funds,  or  executed  to  the  amount 
of  a  large  bill  of  extras.  To  this  subject  I  may,  hereafter,  bare  to 
lecnr.  It  is  enongh  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  I  nether  obtained 
a  premium  for  the  Town  Hall,  at  Brighton,  nor  for  the  Com 
Marhet,  at  Bishop  Stortford.  My  fishing-tackle  was  thrown  oat 
also,  in  a  few  other  directions,  and  I  had  one  or  two  nibbles;  bat, 
just  as  I  seized  my  rod,  the  float  lay  still  again  on  the  water,  and 
seemed,  with  smiling  malicionsness,  to  wink  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  **  I  wish  you  may  get  it"  It  is  true,  aBlackheath  gentleman 
gare  me  the  opportunity  of  adrertisiog  myself,  by  saying,  if  I 
would  give  him  a  design  for  a  porch,  he  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  building  it.  The  design  was  giren, — the  porch  built:  but  its 
influence  upon  the  discriminating  public  of  the  locality,  though 
including  many  of  my  acquaintances,  was  catholic  only  in  respect 
to  the  approval  it  obtained, — the  inference  being,  of  course,  that 
such  approval  was  "  a  little  more  than  kind,  and  less  than  critical." 
I  was  also  commissioned  to  survey,  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  a 
house  that  had  been  damat^od  by  fire ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  a  certain  renowned  architect,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Insurance  Office.    I  knew  not  whether  he  was  paid ;  being  only 

it.  There  are  numbers  in  tho  profession  who  are  not  only  good  draughtsmen 
and  clever  desiiiiiers,  hut  have  an  excellent  practical  knowledge  of  the  inferior 
though  inipuriant  branches  of  the  science,  but  wlio  nevertheless  are  doomed  to 
Struggle  on  in  obscurity;  and  Blr.  Wightwick  has,  with  honest  eudour,  acknow- 
ledge in  the  preface  of  his  work,  that  so  completely  are  the  advance.posts  in 
the  profession  occupied,  that  younc:  aspirants  have  nn  resource  left,  Init  to 
make  themselves  known  by  a  patrician  species  of  puffing  ;  and  he  concludes  by 
stating,  that  he  has  undertaken  the  present  work  as  *  a  cord,  a  Qoticci  aa 
adyertisement."* 
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BQfe  that  /  WW  not  I  bad  also,  in  my  tweWemonth^s  work,  pro- 
duced designs  for  an  ^'Academy  of  the  Arts,**  a  **  Hall  of  Science/* 
a  Theatre,"  and  a  Temple  to  ShakapMie,  and  the  Dramatisis 
of  the  Antique  and  Middle  Ages.**  In  short,  I  had  done  all  I  could 
to  be-Pecksniff  those  who  might  call  upon  me;  but  the  callers 
were  few  indeed,  and,  with  equal  certainty,  none  were  be-Peck- 
sniffed. 

My  landlord  was  a  man  of  much  gentle  sympathy  and  feeling. 
He  had  never  recovered  from  a  nervous  depression,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  ever  and  anon  alluded. 

to,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  "  one  of  the  finest  women  that  ever 
God  made."  He  would  lie  in  bed  ihe  greater  part  of  many  days, 
enjoying  the  only  relief  he  could  find,  in  what  he  termed  "  a  gentle 
perspiration."*'  Judging  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  room,  it  would  appear  that  he  followed  the  intimation 
given  in  the  song,  which  speaks  of  keeping  the  spirits  up  by 
pouring  spirits  down, — the  flavour  of  his  bed-chamber  being 
unmistakeably  that  of  gin.  But  it  was  said,  that  any  kind  of 
beverage  partaking  of  the  alcoholic  came  not  amiss  to  him.  He 
kindly  let  me  have  the  use  of  his  cellar,  i.e.  ot  a  spacious  vault,  in 
one  comer  of  which  lay  its  only  contents,— my  half-dozen,  or  less, 
of  port,  and  my  half-dozen,  or  less,  of  sheiny.  That  dozen,  in 
all,  was  my  only  deposit  during  the  tweWemonth.  The  maid* 
serrant  had  brought  me  up  a  bottle  from  time  to  time,  without 
particularly  marking  the  extent  of  my  stock,  and  supposing,  that 
on  certain  occasions  of  her  not  being  at  hand,  I  had  been  my  own 
butler.  My  cellar  book**  showed,  that  eight  or  nine  bottles 
had  been  abstracted  ;  but,  on  seeking  another  bottle,  to  celebrate 
the  completed  publication  of  the  Twenty  Select  Views  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities'*  the  cellar  itself,  with  an  expression  of  vacant 
significance,  intimated  the  departure  of  the  entire  dozen !  The 
maiden  had  observed,  she  did  not  think  herpoor  master  had  taken 
quite  so  much  gin  of  late,  and  I  allowed  the  good  honest  creature 
— I  mean  the  said  maiden — to  remain  ignorant  of  my  apprehen- 
sions; but  I  could  with  difficulty  resist  the  impression  that  some 
of  my  juice  of  the  grape  had  been  promotive  of  a  little  "gentle 
perspiration,"  or  that  it  had  been  religiously  quaffed  to  the 
immortal  memory  of  "  one  of  the  iinest  women  tliat  ever  God 
made.*' 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ** CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.** 

The  10.15  train  glided  from  Paddington,  May  7,  1847.  In  the 
left  compartment  of  a  certain  first-class  carriage  were  four  pas- 
sengers;  of  these,  singularly  enough,  two  were  worth  description. 
The  lady  had  a  smooth,  white,  delicate  brow,  strongly-marked  eye- 
brows, long  lashes,  eyes  that  seemed  to  change  colour,  and  a  good- 
sized  delicious  mouth,  with  teeth  as  white  as  milk.  A  man  could 
not  see  her  nose  for  her  eyes  and  mouth,  her  own  sex  could  and 
would  have  told  us  some  nonsense  about  it.  She  wore  an  unpre- 
tending greyish  dress,  battooed  to  the  throsti  with  losenge-shaped 
buttons*  a  Scotch  shawl  that  agreeably  evaded  the  respoDsibilitj  of 
colour.  She  was  like  a  duck,  so  tight  her  plain  feathers  fitted  her ; 
and  there  she  sat,  smooth,  snug,  and  delicious,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  and  a  mmpfon  of  her  snowy  wrist  just  yisible  as  she  held  it. 
Her  opposite  neighbour  was  what  I  calf  a  good  style  of  man — the 
more  to  his  credit,  since  he  belonged  to  a  corporation,  that  fre* 
qnentljr  turns  out  the  worst  imaginable  style  of  young  man.  He 
was  a  cavaliy  officer  aged  twenty-fiTe.  He  bad  a  moustache,  but 
not  a  Tcry  repulsive  one ;  it  was  far  from  being  one  of  those  sub- 
nasal  pig*tails,  on  which  soup  is  suspended  like  dew  on  a  shrub ; 
it  was  short,  thick,  and  black  as  a  coal.  His  teeth  had  not  yet  been 
turned  by  tobacco  smoke  to  the  colour  of  tobacco  juice,  his  clothes 
did  not  stick  to  nor  hang  on  him,  they  sat  on  him ;  he  had  an 
engaging  smile,  and,  what  I  liked  the  dog  for,  his  vanity,  which  was 
inordinate,  was  in  its  proper  place,  his  heart,  not  in  his  face, 
jostling  mine  and  other  peoples',  who  have  none: — in  a  word,  he 
was  what  one  oftener  hears  of  than  meets — a  young  gentleman. 
He  was  conversing  in  an  animated  whisper  with  a  companion,  a 
fellow-officer — they  were  talking  about,  what  it  is  far  better  not  to 
do,  women.  Our  friend  clearly  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard,  for 
he  cast,  ever  and  anon,  a  furtive  glance  at  his  fair  frii^vU  and 
lowered  his  Toice.  She  seemed  completely  absorbed  in  her  book, 
and  that  reassured  him.  At  last  the  two  soldiers  came  down  to  a 
whisper,  and  in  that  whisper  (the  truth  must  be  told)  the  one  who 
got  down  at  Sloughy  and  was  lost  to  posterity,  bet  ten  pounds  to 
three,  that  he  who  was  going  down  with  us  to  Bath  and  immor* 
tslity,  would  not  kiss  either  of  the  ladies  opposite  upon  the  road. — 
*^Done ! "  "  Done ! Now  lam  sorry  a  man  I  have  hitherto  praised, 
should  have  lent  himself,  even  in  a  whisper,  to  such  a  speculation, 
but  nobody  is  wise  at  all  hours,*'  not  even  when  the  clock  is 
striking  five-and-twenty ;  and  you  are  to  consider  his  profession, his 
good  looks,  and,  the  temptation — ten  to  three. 

After  Slough  the  party  was  reduced  to  three ;  at  Twyford  one 
lady  dropped  her  handkerchief.  Captain  Dolignan  fell  on  it  like  a 
tiger  ana  returned  it  like  a  lamb ;  two  or  three  words  were  inter- 
changed on  that  occasion.  At  Heading,  the  Marlborough  of  our 
tale  made  one  of  the  safe  investments  of  that  day,  he  bought  a 
^ Times"  and  a   Punch    the  latter  was  full  of  steel-pen  thrusts 
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antl  vroo(\-cuis.  Valour  and  beauty  deigned  lo  laugh  at  ^oine 
inflated  humbug  or  other  punctured  by  Punch.  Now  huighing 
together  thaws  our  human  ice;  long  before  Swindon  it  was  a  talk* 
ing  match  —  at  Swindon,  who  so  devoted  as  Captain  Dohgnan — 
he  handed  them  out — he  souped  them — he  tough-chickened  them 
— he  brandied  and  cochinealed*  one,  and  he  brandied  and  bunit- 
sugared  the  other ;  on  their  return  to  the  ca.rriage,  one  lady  pas-^ed 
into  the  inner  compartment  to  inspect  a  certain  gentleman's  seat 
on  that  side  the  line. 

Reader,  had  it  been  you  or  I,  the  beauty  would  have  been  the 
deserter,  the  average  one  would  have  stayed  with  us,  till  all  was 
blue,  ourselves  included :  not  more  sarely  does  our  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  when  it  eteipes  from  our  hand^refolTo  it  eror  ao  often, 
alight  ftee  downwards  oo  the  carpet.  But  tins  was  a  bit  of  a  fop. 
Adorns,  dragoon— so  Venns  remauiad  in  Ute^hiHe  with  htm.  Yoa 
have  seen  a  dog  meet  an  nnlniown  female  of  his  species;  hoar 
handsome,  how  ea^msitf,  liow  expressiTe  lie  beooines : — sneb  waa 
Dolignan  after  Swmdon,  and  to  do  the  dog  jostiee,  be  got  hand- 
somer and  baadsotner;  and  jou  have  seen  a  cat  conscioos  of 
approaching  eream, —  such  was  Miss  Haythom,  she  became  de- 
murer and  demurer :  presently  our  Captain  looked  out  of  window 
and  laughed,  this  elicited  an  inquiring  look  from  Miss  iiaythofii. 
"  We  are  only  a  mile  from  the  Box  Tunnel." — "  Do  yon  always 
langh  a  mile  from  the  Box  l^mnel?"  ssid  tbe  lady. 

*'  Invariably." 

"What  for?^' 

"Why  !  hem  !  it  is  a  gentleman's  joke." 

"Oh  !  1  don't  Tiiind  it's  being  silly  il'it  makes  me  laugh."  Cap- 
tain Dolignan  thus  encouraged,  recounted  to  Mi-s  Haythom  the 
following: — "  A  lady  and  her  husband  sat  together  goini;  ihrouirh 
the  Box  Tunnel — there  was  one  gentleman  opposite,  it  was  ])itch 
dark  ;  after  the  tunnel,  the  lady  said,  *  George,  how  absurd  of  you 
to  salute  me  going  through  the  tunnel.' — *1  did  no  such  thing!' 
— **Yott  didn't?'  —  *No!  why?' — *Why,  because  somehow  I 
thought  yoa  did!'**  Here  Captain  Dolignan  laughed  and  endea- 
▼onred  to  lead  his  oompanioD  to  laugh,  bul  it  was  not  to  be  done. 
The  train  entered  tlie  tnnndL 

MiuHa^tkarm.  ""Ah!** 

DaUgtum.  ''What  is  the  matter?'^ 

Mi88  £r.    I  am  fii^tened." 

Dotig.  (moving  to  her  side),   Pnj  do  not  he  slanned,  I  am 

near  you.*" 

Mi9$  H,  "  Yon  am  near  me^  Tsry  near  me  indeed,  Cqytain 

Dolignan.** 
DoUg,  **  You  know  my  name ! " 

Miss  Haythorn,  I  heard  yoor  friend  BKnIaon  it.  I  wish  we 
were  out  of  this  dark  place." 

DoJig.  I  oonld  be  content  to  spend  boors  lim,  reassmiiig  fw^ 
sweet  lady." 

•  This  IS  supposed  to  aHude  to  two  decoctions  caHed  port  and  Bheityt  and 
imagaied  by  one  earthly  nation  to  partake  of  a  TiBom  natura. 
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Miss  H,  "  Nonsense  !* 

Dolig.  Pweep !  (Orate  reader,  do  not  put  your  lips  to  the  cheek 
of  the  next  pnitjr  creature  you  meet,  or  you  will  undersland  what 
this  means.) 

MiM  H,  "  Ee ! 

Frintd,  "  What  is  the  matter 

Miss  H.  "  Open  the  door!  open  the  door!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurried  whisjiers,  the  door  was  shut  and 
the  blind  pulled  down  with  hostile  sharpness. 

If  any  critic  falls  on  me  for  putting  inarticulate  sounds  in  a 
dialogue  as  above,  I  answer,  with  all  the  insolence  I  can  command 
at  present,  "  Hit  boys  as  big  as  yourself,**  bip^r  perhaps,  such  as 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes ;  they  began  it,  and  I 
learned  it  of  them,  eetv  agahial  voj  wilt 

Miss  Hajthoni*s  aersani  lost  a  part  of  its  eflbet  because  tlie 
engine  whistled  for^  thousand  nardera  althe  same  moment;  and 
fietitiQns  grief  makes  itaelf  heaid  when  real  cannot. 

Between  the  tnnnel  and  Bath  onr  yonng  friend  had  time  to  ask 
himself  whether  his  conduct  had  been  marked  by  that  delicate  re- 
een  c  which  ia  supposed  to  distinguish  the  perfect  gentleman. 

With  a  long  tee,  real  or  frigned,  be  held  open  the  door, — his 
late  friends  attempted  to  escape  on  the  other  side, — impossible ! 
they  must  pass  him.  She  whom  he  bad  insulted  (Latin  for  kissed) 
deposited  somewhere  at  his  foot  a  look  of  gentle  blushing  reproach ; 
the  other,  whom  he  had  not  insulted  darted  red-hoi  daggers  at  him 
from  hiT  eyes,  and  so  they  parted. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  Dolignan  that  he  had  the  grace 
to  be  friends  with  Major  Hoskyns  of  his  regiment,  a  veteran 
lauj;hed  at  by  the  youngsters,  for  the  Major  was  too  ai)t  to  look 
coldly  upon  billiard  halls  and  cigars ;  he  had  seen  cannon  halls  and 
linstocks;  he  had  also,  to  tell  the  truth,  swallowed  a  good  bit 
of  the  mess-room  poker,  but  with  it  some  sort  of  moral  poker, 
which  made  it  as  impossible  for  Major  Hoskyns  to  descend  to  an 
un gentleman-] ike  word  or  action,  as  to  brush  his  own  trowsers 
bdow  the  knee. 

Captain  Dolignan  told  Ibis  gentleman  hia  story  in  gleeftd  aiccents; 
but  Major  Hoakyns  heard  him  coldly  and  cmdly  answered  that 
be  had  known  a  man  loae  his  life  far  the  same  thing;  ^  Thai  ia 
nothing,'*  eontnued  tbo  Major,  '^biil  unfottinnatoiy  he  deserved 
to  lose  it** 

At  this  the  blood  momilad  to  tfieyoiinger  manVi  temples,  and  bb 
•enior  added,  "  I  mean  to  say  be  was  tbir^-five,  yon,  I  pfeaome, 

are  twenty-one  " ! 
**  IVenty-fire.- 

*^  That  is  mnch  the  same  thing;  will  you  be  adriaed  by  me?** 

**  If  you  will  adyise  me." 
Speak  to  no  one  of  this,  and  send  While  the  M  that  he  may 

think  you  have  lost  the  bet.**  .»...• 
"That  is  hard  when  I  won  it!" 
«  Do  it  for  all  that,  sir." 

Let  the  disbelievers  in  human  perfectibility  know  that  thia 
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dragoon  capable  of  a  blush  did  this  Tirtnous  action,  albeit  with 
violent  reluctance,  and  this  was  his  first  damper.  A  week  after 
these  events,  he  was  at  a  ball,  not  the  first,  since  his  return,  bien 
entendu.  lie  was  in  that  state  of  factitious  discontent  which  be- 
longs to  us  amiable  English.  He  was  looking,  in  vain,  for  a  lady, 
equal  in  personal  attractions,  to  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  George 
Dolignan  as  a  man,  when  suddenly  there  glided  past  him  a 
most  delightful  vision  !  a  lady  whose  beauty  and  symmetry  took 
him  by  the  eyes — another  look : "  It  can't  be  V* — '*  Yes,it  is ! "  Miss 
Haythom  !  (not  that  he  knew  her  name  ! )  but  what  an  apotheosis  \ 

The  duck  had  become  a  pea-hen — radiant,  dazzling,  she  looked 
twice  as  beautiful  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  before.    He  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  found  her  again.   She  was  so  lovely  she  made 
him  lll*->and  he,  alone,  must  not  dance  with  her,  speak  to  her.  If 
he  had  been  content  to  he^n  her  acqnaintaace  the  osoal  way,  it 
night  hare  ended  in  hissmg,  but  having  begun  with  hissing,  it 
must  end  in  nothing.   As  she  dancedi  qiarks  of  beauty  fell  from 
her  on  all  around,  but  him— -she  did  not  aee  him ;  it  was  clear  she 
never  would  see  him — one  gentleman  was  particularly  assiduous  ; 
she  smiled  on  bis  assiduity;  be  was  ngly>  but  she  smiled  on  him. 
Dolignan  was  surprised  at  his  success,  his  ill  taste,  his  ugliness, 
his  impertinence.  Dolignan  at  last  found  himself  injured:  Who 
was  this  man?"  ''and  what  right  had  he  to  go  on  so  ?"  "  He  bad 
never  kissed  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Dolly.  Dolignan  could  not  prove 
it,  but  he  felt  that  somehow  the  rights  of  properly  were  invaded. 
He  went  home  and  dreamed  of  Miss  Haythorn,  hated  all  the  ugly 
successful.    He  spent  a  fortnight,  trying  to  find  out  who  this 
beauty  was, — he  never  could  encounter  her  again.    At  last  he  heard 
of  her,  in  tliis  way;  a  lawyer's  clerk  paid  him  a  little  visit  and 
commenced  a  little  action  against  him,  in  the  name  of  Miss  Hay* 
thorn  for  insulting  her  in  a  Railway  Train. 

The  young  gentleman  was  shocked,  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
lawyer's  clerk  ;  that  machine  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  lady's  name,  however,  was  at  least  re- 
Tealed  by  this  untoward  incident;  from  her  name  to  her  address, 
was  bat  a  short  step ;  and  the  same  day,  our  crest-fallen  hero  lay 
in  wait  at  her  door — and  many  a  succeeding  day  witibout  effect 
But  one  fine  afternoon,  die  israed  forth  quite  naturaUy,  as  if  she 
did  it  every  day,  and  walked  briskly  on  the  nearest  Parade. 
Dolignan  did  the  same,  b^  met  and  passed  her  many  times  on  the 
Parade,  and  searched  for  pity  in  her  eyes,  but  found  neither  look, 
nor  recognition,  nor  any  other  sentiment ;  for  all  this  she  walked 
and  walked,  till  all  the  other  promenaders  were  tired  and  gone,— 
then  her  culprit  summoned  resolution,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  with 
a  voice  tremulous  for  the  first  time,  besought  permission  to  address 
her.  She  stopped,  blushed,  and  neither  acknowledged  nor  dis- 
owned his  acquaintance.  He  blushed,  stammered  out  how 
ashamed  be  was,  bow  he  deserved  to  be  punished,  how  he  wa$ 

*  When  our  successful  rival  is  ugly  the  blow  is  doubly  severe,  crushing — we 
fall  by  bludgeon :  we  who  thought  tbe  keenest  rapier  s^lht  peiclisiioe  thrmt  at 
us  io  vaiiu 
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puDished,  how  little  she  knew  how  unhappy  he  was ;  and  concluded 
by  beg^ng  her  not  to  let  all  the  world  know  the  disgrace  of  a 
man, who  was  already  mortified  enough  by  the  loss  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  asked  an  explanation  ;  he  told  her  the  action  had  been 
commenced  in  her  name  ;  she  gently  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said,  "How  stupid  they  are."*  Emboldened  by  this,  he  begged  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  life  of  distant  unpretending  devotion  would> 
aHer  a  lapse  of  years,  erase  the  memory  of  bis  madness — ^bis 
crime ! 

She  did  not  know— **! 

^She  must  now  bid  him  adieOy  as  she  had  some  prepamtions 
to  make  for  a  ball  in  the  crescent,  where  everyMy  wot  to  he. 
They  parted,  and  Dolignan  determined  to  be  at  the  ball,  where 
ereijbody  was  to  be.  He  was  there»  and  alter  some  time  he  ob- 
tained an  intxodnetion  to  Miss  Haytbom,  and  he  danced  with  her. 
Her  manner  was  gradoos.  With  the  wonderihl  tact  of  her  sex, 
she  seemed  to  have  commenced  the  acqoaintance  that  eFoning. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time,  Dolignan  was  in  lore.  I  will  spare 
the  reader  all  a  lover^s  arts,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  dining 
where  she  dined,  in  dancing  where  she  danced,  in  overtaking  her 
by  accident,  when  she  rode.  His  devotion  followed  her  even  to 
church,  where  our  dragoon  was  rewarded  by  learning  there  is 
a  world  where  they  neither  polk  nor  smoke, — the  two  coital 
abominations  of  this  one. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  her  uncle,  who  liked  him,  and  he 
saw  at  last  with  joy,  that  her  eye  loved  to  dwell  upon  him,  when 
she  thought  he  did  not  obsen  e  her. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  Box  Tunnel,  that  Captain  Dolig- 
nan called  one  day  upon  Captain  Haythom,  R.N.,  whom  he  had 
met  twice  in  his  life,  and  slightly  propitiated  by  violently  listing 
to  a  cutting-out  expedition  ;  he  called,  and  in  the  usual  way  asked 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  daughter.  The  worthy 
Captain  straightway  began  doing  Qaarter-Deck,  when  suddenly 
he  was  summoned  fh>m  the  apartment  hy  a  mysterious  message. 
On  his  return  heaanonnced,  with  a  total  change  of  Tolce,  that  ^  It 
was  all  right,  and  his  Tisitor  might  run  alongside  as  soon  as  he 
chose."  My  reader  hasdinned  the  tenth ;  this  nantical  commander, 
terrible  to  uie  foe,  was  in  complete  and  happy  subjugation  to  his 
daughter^  our  heroine* 

iu  he  was  taking  leave,  Dolignan  saw  his  divinity  glide  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  followed  her,  observed  a  sweet  consciousnesa 
which  encouraged  him ;  that  consciousness  deepened  into  confu- 
sion—she tried  to  laugh,  she  cried  instead,  and  then  she  smiled 
egain ;  and  when  he  kissed  her  hand  at  the  door  it  was  George^ 
and  Marian,''  instead  of  Captain  this  and  Miss  the  other.  A 
reasonable  time  after  this  (for  my  tale  is  merciful  and  skips  forma- 
lities and  torturing  delays) — these  two  were  very  happy — they 
were  once  more  upon  the  railroad,  going  to  enjoy  their  honey- 
moon all  by  themselves.  Marian  Dolignan  was  dressed  just  as 
before — ducklike,  and  delicious ;  all  bright,  except  her  clothes  : 
but  George  sat  beside  her  this  time  instead  of  opposite ;  and  she 
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dnnk  him  In  genUy,  ftom  under  her  long  eye-lashes.  "  Marian,'' 
said  George, "  married  people  should  tell  each  other  all.  Will  jrOtt 
ever  forgive  me  if  I  own  to  tou-hio— "  "  Yes  lyes!" 

'*  Well  then !  you  remember  the  Box  Tunnel,"  (this  was  the  first 
allusion  he  had  ventured  to  it)—"  I  am  ashamed  to  say— I  had  bet 
il.  to  10/.  with  White,  1  would  kiss  one  of  you  two  ladies,"  and 
George,  pathetic  externally,  chuckled  within. 

"  I  know  thai,  George;  I  overheard  youj^'  was  the  demure 
reply. 

"  Oh  !  vou  overheard  mc  ?  impossible.'' 
And  ciid  you  not  hear  me  whisper  to  my  companion  ?  I  made 
a  het  with  her.^* 
**  You  made  a  bet,  how  sin^nilar !  What  was  it?  * 
**  Only  a  pair  of  gloves,  George." 

Yes,  1  know,  but  what  about  it  ? " 
"  That  if  you  did  you  sboukl  be  my  husband,  dearest." 
«  Oh  ! — but  stay — then  you  could  not  have  been  so  rer)'  angty 
with  me,  love  j — vv  by,  dearest,  then  who  brought  that  action  againM 


me?" 


Mrs.  Dolignan  looked  down. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  Were  forget^g  me !  George,  you  Will  htrwt 

forgive  me!*'  ».  it. 

^  Sweet  angel— why  here  is  the  Box  Tuonel !  ^ 
Now  reader— fie!— no!  no  sneh  thing!  You  canH  expert  to 
be  indulged  in  this  way,  every  time  we  come  to  a  dark  place — be- 
rides,  it  is  not  the  thing.   Consider,  two  sen^ble  married  people 

 ^no  such  phenomenon,  I  assure  you,  took  place.   Nd  sctetm 

issued  in  hopeless  rivalry  of  the  engine-^this  tune ! 


TO  THE  CYPRESS. 

Slow-wavi>t.  (Vpress  of  the  land  of  songl 

Perennial  mourner  1 — though  thou  art 

Ainid  the  glories  of  the  s)  Ivan  throng. 

Most  doqueot  of  sadness  to  the  heart; 

Yet  evef  welcome  to  the  weafy  eye^ 

Thy  graceful  shaft  <>f  foliated  ^f^en, 

Against  the  ;i2urt'  of  the  morning  sky, 

Upreared  in  beauty,  solemn  and  serene. 

And  where  tSo  Day's  Tespcr-beacoos  Mate 

Upon  Fiesolo  or  Mario's  hei^t, 

Touching  with  tiame  each  mountain  altar  round, 

Shed  on  thy  verdant  cones  a  rosy  gleam. 

And  vriuds  amou^  thy  boughs  a  requiem  sound, 

What  fitciqg  cenotaphs  ibr  man  Tteseemt 
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OAliPAlONS  OF  TURKST  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

Tbb  general  opinion  is  that  the  Turks^  haviilg  tstabliBhed  their 
power  in  Europe  by  the  capture  of  Conttanlinople^  proceeded  to 
extend  it  gradually  for  two  or  three  centuries,  until  they  at 
length  ttenaoed  Vieiina»  and  put  Christendom  itself  in  jeopardy* 

The  truths  however,  is  not  so.  Mahomed  the  Second,  who  made 
himftelf  master  of  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  pushed  his  victories  and  conquest  very  nearly  as  far  as  any 
of  his  successors  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  And  the  marvel 
to  one  who  contemplates  Turkish  history  is,  not  so  miicli  the 
wonderful  progress  or  advance  of  their  arms  over  tlic  ])rostrate 
lands  of  the  Christian,  as  the  wonderful  hardihood  with  which  the 
few,  scattered,  and  ill-armed  people  and  princes  of  the  south- 
west of  Europe  struggled  against  the  terrible  concentration  of 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  kept  them  two 
centuries  at  bay,  till  European  and  Christian  kijigdorns  learned 
to  unite,  and  present  the  weighty  number^  and  seal  of  their  soldiers^ 
equal  to  those  of  the  Turks. 

Mahomed  the  Second,  who  captured  Constantinople,  overrail 
and  made  his  own,  in  a  very  little  time  after  that  conquest,  all 
the  countries  south  of  the  Danube.  Servia  became  his  more  com- 

Sletely  than  it  beloneed  to  many  of  hii  successors.  Bosnia 
e  Bubdued.  He  Inade  Wallaohia  tributary*  He  overran  Ca- 
tintbia  and  CamioUu  He  pillaged  Sbrria  and  the  Tyrol,  took 
Otranto  hf  stonn>  end  massaored  ite  inhaUtants.  In  ahort^  the 
Turldah  armies  advanoed  as  far  into  Europe  in  the  fbw  yeare 
immediately  eabseottent  to  the  eapture  of  Gimstantinople,  as  they 
did  in  lihe  edurie  of  the  two  following  lientQries. 

The  first  important  battle  that  the  Torke  fought  wiHi  the  people 
of  the  nations  north  of  the  Danube,  was  that  ^  MohaCfc.  When 
Mi^omed  and  Selim  turned  theii:  arms  in  that  direction  thefe  were 
none  but  petty  princes  to  oppoee  thems  the  country  iftA  not 
roused  against  iiuroads  which  were  new^  and  which  did  not  yet 
manifest  themselTea  as  the  forerunners  of  a  system  of  conquest. 
But  when  Solyman  ascended  the  throne,  in  1520,  it  was  evidently 
hia  intentioh  and  design  to  humble  and  subdue  every  Christian 
^wer  that  he  could  reach.  His  first  act,  that  of  the  capture  of 
Belgrade,  was  startling;  his  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  amrtning. 
When,  therefore,  in  1520,  Solyman  ]>assed  the  Danube  with  up- 
wards of  100,000  men  and  3(K)  pieces  of  large  artillery,  directing 
his  course  towards  Ofen,  the  Hungarians  were  called  on  to  defend 
the  independence  of  their  soil.  King  Louis  of  Hungary  could  not 
number  25,000  men  against  the  100,000,  or,  as  Montecuculi  itisists, 
the  300,000  Turks  of  Solyman.  The  battle  of  Mohacz.  is  briefly 
told.  The  troops  of  the  king  of  Hungary  were,  as  is  still  usual  in 
thai  eountry^  chiefly  horse*   They  oharged  in  a  mass  at  the  com- 
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menoement  of  the  ht^e^  burst  through  the  two  Turldsh  linesy 
and  came  to  fight  the  band  around  Solyman  himself,  who  was  in 
the  third  line.  But  the  Turks  were  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
were  able  to  turn  the  Hungarians,  and  attack  them  in  flank  and 
rear.  So  that,  although  the  Hungarians  slew  and  destroyed,  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  rout  their  foes,  or  to  support  a 
lengthened  contest.  In  two  hours  the  battle  was  over,  the  Hun- 
garian king  slain,  the  horses  of  his  cavalry  hamstrung,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  brave  cavaliers  floating  down  the  Danube.  But 
four  thousand  Hungarians  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Solyman 
caused  them  all  to  be  massacred. 

The  results  of  the  battle  were  the  election  of  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria to  be  King  of  Hungary,  whilst  his  rival  Zapolyadid  obeisance 
to  Solyman  for  the  same  crown.  The  Turks  took  Ofen.  It  was 
retaken  by  Ferdinand,  but  captured  again  by  Solyman,  who  then 
raised  Zapolya  to  the  tlirone.  On  the  27th  of  September  in  the 
same  year  Solyman  encamped  before  Vienna.  He  had  250,000 
men  under  his  command,  and  Vienna  had  but  a  garrison  of  16,000 
men :  with  such  unequal  forces  did  Christendom,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  resist  the  Turks.  The  artillery,  too,  of 
the  Turks  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  their  adversaries,  and  a 
breach  was  soon  made,  both  right  and  left  of  the  Carinthian  Gate. 
The  breach  was  stormed  three  times  by  the  Ottomans,  and  three 
times  were  they  repulsed  by  its  gallant  defenders.  The  Sultan 
gave  twenty  ducats  to  each  of  his  soldiers  to  encourage  them^  and 
again  they  rushed  to  the  breach;  the  Ghrand  Visier  Ibiidiim 
drove  them  with  his  stick.  But  it  was  in  vain;  the  German  de- 
fenders of  the  breach  stood  firm^  and^  Turkish  confidence  having 
evaporated^  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat 
with  his  2OO9OOO  men  from  More  the  few  thousands  that  manned 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solyman^  having  set  fire  to  his  camp  and 
burnt  his  stores,  set  free  all  his  prisoners,  except  the  young 
women,  whom  he  carried  off.  On  the  14th  of  October  the 
steeple  bells  of  Vienna  sounded  a  peal  in  token  of  the  city^s 
deliverance.  Von  Hammer  denies,  and  indeed  disproves,  the 
random  assertion  of  Robertson^  that  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Vienna  was  owing  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Urand  Vizier. 

The  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacz,  coupled  with  the 
success  of  the  Germans  in  the  defence  of  Vienna  with  so  small  a 
force  ao;ainst  so  powerful  an  army,  suggested  the  most  prudent 
and  efficacious  way  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  which  the  Germans  and  Freiicli  employed 
in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  against  the  barbarian  tribes  which 
menaced  the  different  kingdoms  which  composed  the  Empire  of 
•  Charlemagne  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  had  befallen  the 
Roman  empire.  Instead  of  meeting  the  Turks  with  their  forces 
collected  in  an  army,  and  led  by  a  monarch,  the  Hungarian  nobles 
fortified  each  his  castle  or  his  tower,  and  from  behind  their  ram- 
arts  defied  the  hosts  of  janissaries  and  spahis.  The  reign  of 
olyman  was  long,  but  after  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  the  Germans 
and  Hungarians,  imder  the  direction  of  the  crafty  and  subtle  brother 
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of  Charles  the  Fifth,  never  gave  the  opportunity  of  a  defeat  in  a 
general  engagement.  War  became  pretty  much  then  a  series  of 
sieges.  In  these  the  Turks  showed  infinite  valour  and  skill,  their 
artillery  breaching  every  fortress,  and  the  janissaries  then  nnarching 
to  the  assault  with  exemplary  hardihood.  But  the  valour  of  the 
Christian  defendera  was  no  less  exemplary,  so  that^  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century^s  hard  fighting,  Solyman  was  master  of  far  less  of 
fHungary  than  he  had  been  in  his  first  campaign. 

The  most  striking  and  most  worthy  of  being  recorded  of  these 
sieges^  was  that  of  Zegeth,  in  1566.  Dispatching  an  army  into 
TVuisylvania>  Solyman  the  Great,  at  the  h^  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  force,  advanced  by  Belgrade  into  Hungary.  The  old  Sul- 
tan was  obliged  to  travel  in  a  carriage,  the  gout  rendering  tihe 
fatigue  of  horseback  too  great  for  him.  At  SemUn,  the  Sultan 
received  in  great  pomp  young  Sigismund,  to  w'hom  he  promised 
the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Transylvania^  and  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Theiss.  He  then  pushed  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  £rlau,  which  a  little  before  had  made  a  most  vigorous  re- 
sistance ;  beat  off  an  army  of  Turks,  and  defeated  their  whole  plan 
of  campaign.  Whilst  on  the  march.  Count  Zriny,  of  Zigeth,  sur- 
prised a  pasha  with  a  division  and  slew  them.  Goaded  like  a 
lion  at  tlie  wound,  Solyman  turned  short  upon  Zigeth.  He 
brought  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  before  it,  and  a  nu- 
merous artillery.  But  Zigeth,  well  protected  by  the  river  Almas, 
defied  him.  After  fifteen  days  of  siege,  the  Turks  became  masters 
of  the  new  town.  But  the  citadel  held  out,  and  Solyman  suffering 
in  health,  offered  Zriny  all  Croatia,  if  he  would  surrender.  Zriny 
would  not  listen.  Solyman  made  breach  after  breach,  and  ordered 
assault  after  assault.  All  in  vain.  At  last,  the  Turks  directed 
their  efforts  to  a  huge  mine,  which  they  sprung  under  the  prin- 
cipal bastion.  Its  explosion  was  terrible.  The  bastion  itself 
flew  into  air,  and  illumined  country  and  town  with  its  lurid  glare. 
It  might  well  appal  the  besieged,  for  it  slew  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent. The  Sultan  expired  in  his  tent.  Such  an  event,  if  known, 
would  have  distracted  the  army,  and  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised. 
So  the  grand  Visier  strangled  the  imperial  physician,  who  alone 
knew  of  the  Sultan's  death,  and  kept  it  a  profound  secret,  issuing 
the  usual  orders,  and  giving  things  their  due  form,  as  if  Solyman, 
though  indisposed^  was  stiU  alive.  The  esfdosion  of  the  grand 
bastion  renaered  an  assault  no  longer  dangerous  and  uncertain ; 
in  fact,  Zriny  saw  that  he  could  not  lenst  He  therefore  mlled 
his  chamberlain,  clothed  himself  in  his  silken  tunic,  put  his 
golden  chain  about  his  neck,  and  his  hat  with  heron  plumes  and 
diamond  aigrette  on  his  head.  He  then  took  the  keys  of  the 
citadel^  and  with  200  golden  ducats  threw  them  in  his  pocket, 
saying,  he  who  slays  me,  shall  not  complain  of  want  of  reward. 
Swinging  his  sabre,  Zriny  ezdaimed,  ^'  It  was  with  this  weapon  that 
I  won  my  first  honour  in  war,  and  with  it  will  now  appear  before  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal  to  hear  my  judgment."  He  then  descended 
without  casque  or  armour,  leading  sis  hundred  of  his  garrison 
who  consented  to  die  with  him.    The  Turks  were  already  enter- 
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in^  the  walls,  and  forcing  the  breach.  They  arrived  close  to  the 
bndge  which  led  to  the  great  gate.  Zriny  ordered  the  gate  to  be 
flung  open,  and  a  great  mortar  loaded  with  grape  to  be  dis- 
charged, which  swept  the  bridge  dean.  Zriny  and  his  six  hun- 
dred brave  followers  then  rushed  upon  the  Turks,  and  perished 
to  a  man.  The  dead  body  of  Zriny  was  at  last  brought  to 
the  Turkish  commander,  who  caused  it  to  be  decapitated  on  a 
cannon.  Some  of  his  followers  were,  however,  taken  alive,  and 
one,  a  young  cup-bearer,  w^as  asked  where  Zriny  held  his  trea-' 
sures  ?  "  Count  Zriny,"  said  the  youth,  "  possessed  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  a  Imndred  thousand  crowns,  a  thousand  cups  of 
gold  of  different  sizes,  and  plate  of  great  value.  Seek  them.  But 
look  first  to  the  treasures  which  he  amassed  in  gunpowder,  for  the 
fire  is  to  it,  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  exploding  as  I  speak."  The 
youth's  warning  was  true.  Few  had  time  to  escape,  when  the 
tower  blew  up^  md  buried  three  Uiousand  Turks  beueatli  its 
ruins. 

We  have  given  this  little  episode  of  the  war,  to  show  in  what 
manner  and  in  what  spirit  the  Hungarians  resisted  the  Turks, 
even  when  led  in  person  by  the  great  Solyman^  accompanied  by 
his  mnamerable  armies. 

Thirty  years  elapsed  after  these  events  without  there  being  any 
serious  war  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  One  of  tiie  roost 
talented  and  resolute  Viziers  that  the  Porto  ever  possessed^  SokolIi» 
was  the  ruling;  personage  during  this  period,  ^  But  be  avoided  any 
great  ejcpedition  against  Hungary.  When  Sinan  Pasha  was  made 
&rand  Vmer,^  however^  towards  the  close  of  the  oenturv,  this 
prudence  vanished.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Turks  retained  their 
superiority  in  Asia,  after  they  had  lost  it  in  Europe.  Sinan  had 
commande  d  in  Asia ;  he  conquered  Arabia^  subdued  Tripoh,  and  he 
thought  Hungary  an  easy  conquest.  lie  therefore  precipitated 
war.  In  the  first  battle  wliich  ensued,  fought  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rivers  Koulpa  and  Odra^  the  Turks  suffered  a  signal  defeat, 
and  left  eighteen  thousand  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Turkish 
general  and  two  inferior  princes  were  amongst  the  slain.  The 
loss  of  a  second  battle  made  Sinan  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  he 
regretted  having  provoked  tlie  war.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
al)  SCI  ICC  of  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  caused  the  Turks  far  greater 
losses.  And  as  the  military  superiority  of  the  Ottomans  w^as 
evidently  contested,  the  Princes  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  all  tried  to  shake  ofi*  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Turks 
with  no  less  spirit  rushed  to  the  field  to  prevent  them  ;  and  this 
led  to  the  remarkable  campaign,  and  to  the  great  engagement 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  imperialists  began  by  capturing  Gran,  and  after  it 
a  number  of  towns  and  fortresses,  Mahomed  III.,  a  sensual  and 
indolent  prince,  was  roused  by  his  officers  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  hoist  the  sacred  standard  of  the  prophet.  The  Sultan 
ordered  the  army  to  invest  Erlau^  whilst  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian and  Prince  Michael  of  Wallachia  advanced  to  suocour  it 
The  Anstrians  and  Hungarians,  who  in  Sblyman't  time  fought 
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behind  the  batUements  of  their  fortresses^  now  invariably  met  the 
Turks  in  the  field.  A  battle  or  a  series  of  batdes  were  then 
fovght  i(t  Kherestes,  in  October  1596.  The  Sultan  Mahomed 
with  the  sacred  standard  took  post  in  the  centre  of  his  armfi 
with  his  yisierst  his  judges,  and  his  guards.  Before  then^  tiie 
artillery  was  drawn  up ;  the  cannon  tied  together  by  chains^  and 
forming  an  impenetrable  barrier.  To  the  right  were  the  hosts 
of  Asia,  and  to  the  left  were  those  of  European  Turkey*  The 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  though  considerably  less  in  number 
than  the  Turks,  commenced  the  action  by  a  general  chaige  upon 
the  enemy's  centre,  where  the  Sultan  was.  Their  impetuosity 
was  so  great,  that  they  broke  in  through  the  line  of  cannon,  scat- 
tered the  troops  around  the  Sultan,  who  drew  back  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  baggage.  Mahomed  would  have  fled  altogether,  if  one 
of  the  followers  had  not  restrained  him,  and  flung  across  his 
shoulder  the  sacred  standard  of  the  prophet.  The  victorious 
Austrians,  instead  of  fcjllovving  their  victory,  scattered  to  plunder 
the  l)aygan;c  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  vizier 
Cicala,  rallying  the  cavalry,  charged  the  Christians  in  the  rear, 
and  totally  defeated  them.  Fifty  thousand  of  them  perished. 
Thus  victory  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  rallied  back  to  the  Ma- 
homedans.  But  the  Austrians  continued  to  gain  many  advan- 
tages, and  although  in  the  peace  wliich  followed,  the  Turks  kept 
Ofen,  as  the  Austrians  did  Haab,  the  pashas  and  commanders 
of  armies  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  two  courts,  treated  for  the 
first  time  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality,  llie  treaty  si^^ned 
the  11th  pf  November,  1606,  annulled  the  annual  tribute  paid  by 
Austria,  snbstittttmg  for  it  one  payment  of  200j000  crowns. 
There  was  to  be  equality  between  uie  embassadors  of  the  two 
powers.  The  greater  part  of  Hungary  remained,  indeed,  to  Turkey, 
out  the  chi^  of  the  Turkish  army  and  oouncUs  seemed  to  admit 
that  the  ftiture  promss  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe  was  anested. 
This  peace  was  called  that  of  Sitnurok. 

From  1606  to  1662,  there  was  no  war  of  any  importance 
between  Turkey  and  the  Austrians  north  of  the  iHmube.  The 
affiiurs  of  Asia  and  the  growing  difliculties,  with  the  cares  of  inter- 
nal government,  chiefly  occupied  the  Sultan ;  with  the  exception 
of  a  naval  war  against  Venice,  which  was  not  always  attended 
with  glory  or  success  to  the  Turks.  The  want  of  a  warlike 
Sultan  to  lead  armies  into  the  field,  and  the  prevalence  of  wars 
remote  from  Europe,  allowed  the  military  institutions  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  to  fall  into  decay.  Thus  under  tlic  Grand  Vizier 
Osman,  the  province  of  Roumelia,  instituted  to  provide  regularly 
40,000  cavaliers,  could  not  send  forth  more  than  eight.  The 
number  and  good  order  of  these  feudal  hosts  had  the  etl'ect  of 
awing  the  janissaries,  and  keeping  them  in  ordt^r.  But  the  feudal 
troops  declined  in  numbers  and  in  spirit;  the  janissaries  became 
turbulent,  undisciplined;  they  rebelled,  and  murdered  sultans  and 
viziers.  At  length,  the  two  Kipriulis,  father  and  son,  managing 
grand  viziers,  restored  some  order  and  energy  to  the  empire,  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  Porte  saw,  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
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jannissaries  to  order,  and  restore  the  military  energy  of  the  em- 
pire in  its  European  provinces,  was  to  make  war  no  longer  a  naval 
war  against  Venice,  but  a  land  war  of  regular  campaigns  beyond 
the  Danube. 

Austria  and  the  German  empire,  as  well  as  Hungary  and 
Poland,  were  taken  considerably  aback  by  this  unexpected  and 
new-bom  vigour  of  the  Turks.  For  Germans  and  Hungarians 
had  aUowed  their  army  and  military  org^isation  to  drop  also 
into  disuse.   It  was  remarked^  that  whilst  in  the  days  of  Solyman 
the  Hungarians  and  Austrians  chiefly  resisted  behind  batUements, 
they  had  afterwards  become  emboldened,  and  mustered  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  take  the  field.    But  when  the  Grand  T^sier^ 
Sapriuli,  in  1663>  once  more  burst  into  Hungary  (the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Prince  of  Transylvania  was  the  pretext  of  the  war),  the 
Christians  had  no  army  to  oppose  to  him,  and,  indeed,  not  more 
than  6000  men  altogether,  with  12  pieces  of  arti11er)%  against  250 
large  guns  brought  by  the  Turks.   There  being  literally  no  army 
to  combat,  the  Grand  Vizier  formed  the  siege  of  Neuhausel.    Its  - 
governor  mustered  some  6000  men  to  defend  it,  but  it  was 
scarcely  invested,  before,  in  a  sortie,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
laid  by  the  Turks,  and  lost  the  i^reater  part  of  his  men.  In 
addition  to  the  great  army  of  the  Turks,  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars 
came  with  almost  an  equal  number  of  his  wild  horse,  and  15,000 
Cossacks,  so  that  if  cavalry  could  take  a  town,  there  were  suffi- 
cient to  eat  up  Neuhausel.    After  a  gallant  defence  it  was  taken. 
But  the  multitude  of  horse  did  not  tarry  with  the  besieging  army. 
They  penetrated  into  Moravia,  which  they  ravaged  as  far  as 
Brunn  and  Olmutz :  Silesia  ou  the  one  side,  Styria  on  the  other, 
were  wasted  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who,  when  nothing  else 
was  left  to  pillage,  carried  off  upwards  of  80,000  young  men  and 
women  as  slaves.    It  is  startling  to  find  such  devastation  com- 
mitted in  Europe,  not  200  years  ago,  by  the  Mahomedans. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1664,  was  one  of  the  moali 
remarkable  in  the  war  of  Mahom^ans  and  Christians,  and 
decided  anew,  and  in  a  great  battle,  the  military  superiority  of  the 
former,  when  they  did  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  foraes  to 
resbt  the  enemy.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  Gkand  Visier,  as 
usual,  crossed  the  bridge  of  Essek,  over  the  Danube,  with  bis 
army.  Hungary,  east  of  the  Danube,  was  left  to  the  Turin 
without  dispute;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  were  at 
that  time  limited  to  the  protection  of  Austria  and  Styria,  by  a 
line  of  fortresses  and  defences,  extending  from  the  Danube,  at 
Raab,  to  the  junction  of  the  Drave  and  Mur.  Thus,  it  will  he 
seen,  that  the  Christians  had  well-nigh  lost  all  Hungary.  What 
troops  they  had  ready  were  flung  into  the  fort  of  Scrinvar,  at  the 
connuence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Mur.  The  Grand  Vizier  laid 
siege  to  this  fort,  which  defended  itself  gallantly  till,  Strozzi  and 
the  principal  officers  being  killed,  the  conmiand  devolved  upon 
Montecuculi,  who  withdrew  from  it  to  rally  the  different  re- 
inforcements that  were  approaching,  \^'hen  they  had  joined  him, 
the  army  consisted  of  three  bodies,  the  Austrians,  or,  as  he  calls 
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them^  Cesarians  under  Montecuculi,  the  German  troops  of  the 
£mperor,  and  foreign  auxiliaries^  chiefly  French,  under  Coligny. 

After  the  capture  of  Serin var,  the  Ghrand  Vizier  was  deter- 
mined to  reduce  Presburg  or  Raab,  previous  to  getting  pos- 
session of  Komom,  the  great  desire  of  the  Ottoman,  who  knew 
it  to  be  the  key  to  Austria  and  Moravia.  The  Turkish  com- 
mander therefore  marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Raab,  whilst 
the  Christians  under  Montecuculi  followed  the  left  bank.  The 
Vizier  tried  to  pass  the  river  at  Kcrmond,  but  the  Imperial 
general  was  strung  enough  to  prevent  him.  Both  armies  then 
followed  the  river,  till  they  arrived,  one  at  the  town  of  Raab 
itself,  the  other  at  the  convent  or  village  of  St.  Gothard.  There 
the  Turks  must  pass  or  abandon  tlie  object  of  their  march ;  and 
there  accordingly  Montecuculi  prepared  for  the  battle^  which 
took  place  on  tlic  1st  of  Auyjust,  1661. 

The  llaab  formed  an  angle  immediately  opposite  the  camp  of 
the  Turks,  the  point  of  the  angle  receding  from  them.  Monte- 
cuculi posted  the  troops  of  the  German  Emperor  immediately 
opposite  this  angle>  took  his  own  station  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Austrians^  and  confided  the  left  to  the  French.  He  drew  up 
the  army  six  deep — ^four  rows  of  pikemen>  with  two  rows  of 
musquetoers  behind  them.  There  were  besides,  bodies  of  thirty 
or  forty  musqueteers  by  the  side  of  each  squadron  of  horse. 
The  order  to  the  musqueteers  and  artillery  was  not  to  fire 
all  together,  but  in  succession. 

The  Turks  sent  over  large  bodies  of  cavalry  in  the  morning  to 
deceive  the  enemy.   Under  cover  of  the  distraction  thus  caused, 
the  Grand  Viaier  pushed  foward  his  best  troops,  his  spahis,  with 
each  a  janissary  mounted  behind  him.    Tliey  thus  pushed  across 
the  river  and  occupied  the  villi^  of  Moggerdorf  on  the  left  bank, 
before  the  German  troops  were  aware,  or  could  resist.   They  did 
their  best  to  remedy  the  disaster,  but  the  Turks  were  amongst 
them.   The  regiments  of  Nassau  and  Schmidt  from  the  right 
came  to  aid  their  comrades,  but  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
French  were  then  ordered  up  from  the  left  to  where  the  chief 
struggle  was.    The  Grand  Vizier,  Kipriuli,  on  seeing  them  advance 
with  their  powdered  perruques,  asked,  what  young  women  were 
these.     But  the  French  behaved  gallantly,  and  although  the 
Ottomans  were  not  driven  back  across  the  river,  they  were  checked 
in  their  advance  on  the  centre.    Kipriuli,  to  prevent  the  con- 
centration of  the  forces  of  the  Christians  against  him  in  tlie 
centre,  passed  over  his  cavalry,  and  advanced  it  to  attack  at  onco 
the  two  wings,  French  and  Cesarian.    At  the  same  time 
ordered  the  janissaries  to  entrench  themselves  in  their  poaitioik 
St  Moggerdorf,  so  as  to  make  good  the  passage  of  the  stream. 

Hire  it  was  that  Montecuculi's  generalship  showed  itoelf. 
peroeifed  that,  for  the  moment,  the  Grand  Viaer  had  withdra-wn. 
iiis  diief  efforts  and  reinforcements  from  the  centre,  where 
hadat  first  advanced,  to  the  wings,  as  if  first  determined  ^^^^ 
tlie  victory  at  both  extremities,  ere  he  again  pushed  forward.  «rk 
the  oeatie.  Monteoneiili  therefore  ordered  all  the  forces  under 
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his  command  to  advance  simultaneously,  and  concentrate  upon 
tho  Turkish  centre  and  the  janissaries  at  Moggerdorf.  He  said 
tnd  saw  this  should  be  done  at  once,  and  apeeouy^  if  at  all,  and  he 
harangued  officers  and  generals  to  conquer  or  die  in  doing 
They  comprehended  and  obeyed  him*  charging  with  such  concert 
and  such  vigour,  that  the  janissaries  could  not  stand.  The 
Turkish  centre  was  broken,  driven  into  the  river,  and  destroyed  : 
17,000  Turks,  and  of  tlie  very  best  of  their  troops,  perished. 
They  lost  all  their  artillery  and  standards.  Nor  did  the  Ottomana 
ever  fully  recover  the  consequences  of  their  defeat  at  Raab. 

But  although  it  were  possible  to  muster  these  dilTerent  German 
and  French  contin<^ents  to  fight  a  successful  and  defensive 
battle,  the  same  disjointed  army  could  not  be  ordered  in  pursuit, 
for  want  of  provisions,  commissariat,  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
a  regular  army  in  the  pay  of  a  powerful  prince.  The  advantages 
of  the  victory  of  llaab  were  therefore  more  in  intimidating  the 
enemy,  than  the  conquering  force  ;  and  tlie  Emperor  was  glad  to 
make  peace  on  the  identical  terms  of  the  last  treaty^  leaving  thq 
Turks,  as  before,  virtual  uKistcrs  of  Hungary. 

The  Turks  have  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage^  common 
to  barbarian  people,  of  not  knowing  when  they  are  conouered, 
idtboueh,  immediately  after  a  defeat,  a  routed  army  and  a  oeaten 
genenlmajr  be  willing  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace.  A.  my  few 
years  in  Turkey  brought  new  pashas,  new  courtiers,  new  yiziersiy 
who  attributed  such  reverses  to  the  want  of  fortune  and  skill  in 
their  predecessors^  and  who  were  anxious  to  set  once  more  about 
campaigning^  first  of  all,  because  war  was  the  only  road  to  emu 
nence  in  the  Turkish  system  of  empire,  and  because  the  state  was 
organized  for  no  other  end.  When  the  family  of  KipriuU  died 
out,  in  whicli  their  tradition  of  political  wisdom  w^as  preserved, 
and  when  Kara  Moustapha  became  Grand  Vizier,  in  1676,  tho 
Turkish  armies  were  agam  mustered  on  the  Danube. 

Austria,  however,  was  not  at  first  the  object  of  attack.  The 
Turkish  power,  checked  on  the  frontier  of  Austria,  had  spread 
itself  eastward  of  the  Carpathians,  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  to  the  borders  of  Ihissia,  wlicre  it  claimed  and  held  a  great 
part  of  the  Ukraine.  It  was  enabled  to  wield  this  power,  by  the 
itizerairUc  which  the  SulUiu  excr(;ised  over  the  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  whose  innm-nse  hordes  of  cavalry  he  could  command 
each  season.  The  Russians  now  ])cgan  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Mahomedans;  and  the  Turks,  who  liekl  the  new 
and  distant  Czar  in  scorn,  marched  to  capture  Ceyrin,  a  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Russians.  Repulsed  from  thence,  the  Grand 
Vizier  vowed  that  he  would  march  upon  Moscow.  He  returned 
in  much  choler  to  Ceyrin,  and  took  it  by  assault,  although  the 
triumph  was  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his  army. 
xV  peace  followed,  in  1G8],  between  Russia  aiui  tlic  Porte,  by 
which  the  Czar  was  allowed  to  retain  Kiow,  and  it  was  equally 
prohibited  to  the  Turks  as  to  the  Russians  to  raise  any  fortified 
plaoes  between  the  Bug  and  tiie  Daeister,  This  sufficiently 
niorked  the  limit  between  the  empiies. 
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Hip  foooeas  i^pdnst  the  Rusaiansi  and  the  capture  of  her  mo9% 
important  frontier  fortress,  followed  by  peaoe^  eneoniaged  Kara 
Moustapha  to  declare  war  against  Austria.  He  accordingly 
nwrcbed  into  Hungary  in  17B3,  and*  as  usual  in  the  first  year  of 
a  war,  the  Turks  found  no  army  to  oppose  them.  Montecuculi 
had  no  longer  an  army  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Baab,  which 
the  Grand  Vizier  traversed ;  and  finding  very  few  impediments 
in  his  way*  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna*  On  the  frontier 
he  came  up  with  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  army  and  routed  it.  On 
the  14th  of  July  the  Turkish  army,  200,000  strong,  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  plain  before  Vienna,  having  burnt  every  village 
around,  and  committed  every  licence  on  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants. Nor  were  these  confined  to  Vienna.  In  the  midst  of 
sacked  villages  and  surrendered  towns,  three  abbeys  rendered 
themselves  famous  by  their  resistance,  those  of  Mcelk,  Lilienfeld, 
and  Kloster-Neuberg.  The  latter  was  most  gallantly  defended  by 
its  sacristan,  who  beat  oiY  13,000  Turk^  and  saved  his  couven^ 
)vhich  still  rises  w  ithin  sight  of  Vienna. 

The  immense  army  of  the  Turks,  well  served  w  ith  artillery  and 
engineers,  soon  erected  batteries  to  destroy  the  bastions  of  the 
Lion  and  tlie  Castle ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Leopoldstadt,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
small  arm  of  the  Danube  that  waters  Vienna.  So  close  became 
the  blockade,  that  not  more  than  five  persons  were  able  during 
the  siege  to  penetrate  into  Vienna,  and  communicate  news  tern 
wtilumt.  One  of  these  was  a  Pole,  named  KolscUstsky.  He 
asked  and  obtained  as  recompense,  the  privilege  of  opening  a  shop 
to  sell  coffee,  the  first  that  was  established  in  Yienna,  though  it 
was  common  with  the  TWks  long  before. 

The  Turks  did  not  make  a  practical  breach  till  the  sim  had 
lasted  fortv-siz  days.  They  had  worked  by  mines,  but  did  not 
succeed  till  that  time  had  elapied  in  throwing  down  any  portion  of 
the  bastions.  No  sooner  was  this  effected,  than  the  Turks 
marched  to  the  assault.  Though  the  besi^ed  were  reduced  to 
5000  men,  they  repulsed  it,  as  well  as  an  assault  and  contest 
which  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  which  the  Turks  more 
than  once  planted  their  standard  in  the  breach. 

At  last,  on  the  9th  of  September,  the  allied  forces  of  the 
Christians  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  tlie  hills  west  of 
Vienna.  They  took  seven  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Turks 
before  Vienna  to  come  up  to  its  succour.  The  Count  of  Stah- 
renber!:;,  who  commanded  in  Vienna,  was  able  to  warn  them  that 
they  had  no  time  to  lose.  And  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  who 
commanded  the  succouring  army,  was  determined  to  lose  no  time. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ll2tii  of  September,  the  King  having  heard 
mass  on  the  I^copoldsljcrg,  gave  orders  for  a  general  advance 
against  the  Turks.  JSobieski  with  liis  Poles  fought  on  the  right 
wing  near  Dornbach ;  the  left  wing  advanced  along  the  Danube, 
and  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  the  Bavarians  and  Germans 
were  in  the  centre.  The  Turks  first  directed  their  resistance 
towards  tlie  dirision  which  marched  along  the  Danube,  and 
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■|(ain8t  wbicby  as  well  as  against  the  centre,  tiie  Ghrand  Visier 
directed  his  efibrts.  But  whilst  he  did  so  Sobieski  adranoed 
Irom  Dombachy  and  drove  in  the  Ottomans  opposed  to  him,  took 
thdr  camp,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  converted  the  battle 
into  a  ront.  It  was  not  with  the  cordial  assent  or  support  of 
either  his  generals  or  his  army,  that  Kara  Moustapha  had  under- 
taken so  difficult  a  task  as  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Then  the  siege 
had  lasted  too  long  for  Turkish  constancy;  the  maxim  of  the 
Turks  being,  that  a  siege  should  never  pass  forty  days.  The 
Mussulmans  accordingly  did  not  behave  at  Vienna  with  their 
usual  fortitude  and  valour,  and  the  battle  begun  by  Sobieski  a 
little  after  sun-rise,  was  over  in  an  hour  or  two.  300  cannon  were 
captured,  5000  tents,  600  standards,  all  the  wealth  and  rich  accou- 
trements of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  his  staff. 

Sobieski  gave  an  enumeration  of  the  spoils  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife.  His  share  of  the  booty  was,  "five  quivers  adorned  with 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls,  and  a  l)clt  set  with  diamonds."  There 
were  many  of  these  belts,  and  he  knew  not  what  use  the  Turks 
made  of  them.  The  harem  had  likewise  l)een  plundered.  The 
Grand  Vizier  had  taken  a  fine  ostrich  in  some  imperial  chateau, 
and  he  cut  off  its  head,  rather  than  let  it  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  its  original  master.  Such  refined  luxuries  in  the  tents 
of  the  Grand  Vizier — baths,  garden,  fountains,  rabbit-warrens, 
and  even,  says  Sobieski,  a  parrot ! 

The  King  of  Poland  and  his  army  followed  up  their  victory  by 
the  conquest  of  Granj  which  they  only  took  after  a  hard-fought 
battle  before  it.  The  Christian  army  kept  together  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year.  They  concentrated  their  efforts 
agaust  Ofen,  which  they  besieged  with  the  same  earnestness  that 
Kara  Mustapha  had  given  to  the  capture  of  Vienna.  The  result 
was  the  same.  The  Turks  made  too  stubborn  a  defence  for  the 
Christians  to  overcome  them,  and  Ofen  remdned  in  their  power. 
It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Hamaa  Beg,  a  Turkish  chief  in  Hun- 
gary, having  captured  his  rival.  Count  Szapary,  harnessed  him, 
along  with  a  horsey  to  a  plough.  Count  Batmany  came  with  a 
troop  to  the  relief  of  his  friend,  liberated  him,  and  made  Hamsa 
Beg  in  turn  his  prisoner.  Szapary  refused  to  take  any  ven- 
geance. 

The  King^  generals,  and  soldiers  of  Germany  and  Poland  were  all 
now  anxious  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Turks.  There  was 
booty  to  be  won  for  the  soldiers,  and  provisions  for  their  main- 
tenance. Thus  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  remained  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men.  With  these  he  took  first  Neuhoeusel,  the  bulwark 
of  Upper  Hungary,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  Ofen,  which  city, 
considered  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Hungar)^,  was 
taken  by  assault,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1686.  These  succes- 
sive defeats  of  the  Turks  cost  tlie  Grand  Vizier  his  life,  and  the 
Sultan  his  throne,  placing  the  Emj)ire  for  a  long  time  under  the 
control  of  the  janissaries  and  the  mutinous  soldiery. 

The  Christian  Powers,  one  might  have  thought,  would  have 
made  better  use  of  such  an  opportunity.    But  they  were  incapa- 
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ble  of  any  suttained  efforts  or  listing  aUianoe.  8obimki>  notwith- 
standing bis  triumphs  in  Hungary^  was  not  able  to  torn  them  to 
the  profit  of  Poland.   He  marched  into  MoldaTia,  and  aimed  at 

strilung  sach  a  blow  to  the  Tartars,  as  would  leave  Poland  free 
from  their  hostility.  But  he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive 
advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  their  part,  continued  the  war  by 
attempting  to  reduce  Belgrade,  which  they  invested.  But  in  thn 
they  also  failed;  and  at  length  both  parties,  weary,  agreed  to 
treat,  under  the  joint  mediation  of  England  and  Holland. 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  the  result,  concluded  in  the  last  year 
of  the  1 7th  century.  By  it  the  Porte  entirely  ceded  its  claims  to 
Hungary,  reserving  merely  the  Bannat,  with  the  line  of  the 
Save  and  Unna  as  a  frontier.  East  of  the  Carpathians,  the 
Dniester  became  the  Turkish  limit,  the  Sultan  giving  up  all  claim 
to  the  Ukraine.  Venice  kept  the  Morea.  As  a  military  power 
the  Turkish  negotiators  frankly  owned  their  decline.  Whether 
they  were  not  still  superior  in  civilisation  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  negotiation  for  the  treaty,  the  Imperialists  demanded  that  he 
country  on  the  Theiss  should  be  laid  waste.  The  Ottomans  re- 
plied that  their  law  ordered  them  to  people  the  earth,  not  to  leave 
it  void.  The  monarch  who  made  most  resistance  and  objections  to 
the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  was  Peter  the  Great,  who  nevertheless 
retained  Azoff. 


MT  MONKEY  JACKO. 

Tbosb  who  have  visited  the  French  sea-port  of  Havre  de  Grace^ 
must  well  recollect  the  innumerable  curiosity  shops  which  therein 
abound;  curiosity  shops^  not  Uke  those  in  the  Wardour  or  the  Dean 
Streets  of  London,  where  are  exposed  for  ignominious  sale  the  cast- 
off  Penates  of  London  folk,  both  rich  and  poor ;  but  real  curiosity 
shops,  on  whose  shelves  are  arranged  in  a  strange  medley  the  pro- 
ducts, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  of  far  distant  and  little 
known  climes  ;  brought  home  by  the  sailors  who  navigate  the 
numerous  and  busy  tradnig  ships  which  line  the  quays,  and  we 
may  almost  say  the  streets,  of  this  French  Liverpool.  Let  us  enter 
one  of  these  and  examine  its  contents.  On  the  one  shelf  we  see 
curiously  carved  baskets,  cut  with  ingenuity  from  a  cocoa  nut 
brought  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  beside  it  armlets  of  the 
same  all-useful  nut,  from  the  Storr  and  Mortimers  of  the  Islands 
aforesaid. 

On  the  neighbouring  slielf  are  displayed  the  products  of  the 
Arctic  Regions,  snow  spectacles  used  by  the  Esquimaux  in  his 
journeys  over  the  frozen  snows  of  his  ice-bound  but  well-beloved 
home,  bartered  most  likely  to  the  mate  of  yon  tall-masted  whaling 
ship,  for  a  drink  of  brandy  from  his  flask,  or  a  sixpenny  Birming- 
ham knife.  Teeth  of  Uiat  monster  of  the  deep,  the  Cachebt  whafe, 
lie  here^  mixed  with  the  whakbone  from  the  capadons  mouth,  or. 
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as  we  may  justly  call  it,  infusorial  trap  of  the  true,  or  I'i^ltt 
whale ;  the  oil  from  whose  sides  fills  those  greltfy-looking  barrels 
just  hoisted  out  of  the  hold  of  the  floating  ou  fihop  dose  by. 

On  the  largest  portSon  of  this  ivhalebone,  behold  e  rode  hat 
eorrect  portrait,  carved  with  a  sulor^s  jack-knife,  of  the  brave  end 
sturdy  vessel  whose  comfbrtable  berths  formed  the  only  home  of 
the  artist  when  daring  the  perils  of  the  Northern  Ocean* 

FVom  the  ceiling  are  suspended  cages  ftdl  of  tropical  bird*. 
Here,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy-looking  wired  box,  we  can  hardly  call 
it  a  cage,  huddle  together  a  crowd  of  Java  sploTows,  and  wax-hills 
thinking  of  their  native  jungles,  and  making,  in  their  own  language 
(could  we  only  understand  it),  unpleasant  comparisons  between 
the  stale  and  mouldy  food  in  their  feeding  troughs,  and  the  sweet 
and  pleasant  fruits  so  agreeable  to  their  epicurean  palates,  when 
free  and  at  liberty  in  their  far  distant  homes. 

What  is  that  harsh  and  unearthly  noise  as  of  a  duel  be» 
tween  two  rabid  cats,  which  brings  the  proprietor  (probably  not  a 
hi  one,  for  this  sort  of  business  is  not  the  most  profitable  in  the 
world)  breathless  to  the  door,  "  Bella,  horrida  bclla,"  the  tailless 
African  monkey,  green-coated,  who  hangs  suspended  from  an  old 
parrot's  cage  outside  the  window,  has  seized  the  iiirautiously  pro- 
truded tail  of  his  prettiei",  and  therefore  more  favoured  brother, 
the  monkey  from  South  America ;  he,  unfortunate  creature,  has 
crossed  the  herring  pond  in  a  hen-coop,  which  is  much  too  small 
to  contain  himself  tail  and  all.  His  appendage,  wliich  in  his  present 
condition  of  life  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  is  perpetually 
getting  him  into  scrapes  which  the  honourable  representative  of 
Africa,  being  per  naturam  tailless,  escapes. 

Conscious  of  his  condition,  the  poor  Yankee  monkey  pulls  in  his 
tail,  coils  it  up  as  well  ac>  ho  can,  and  gives  it  a  most  malicious 
bite,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wish  you  were  off,  you  are  of  no  use 
to  me  now,  and  you  look  terribly  shabby He  then  covers  it  up 
with  straw  and  looks  miserable. 

''How  much  for  that  monkey,**  say  I,  ''the  one  in  the  hen- 
ooop^**  The  monkey  looks  up  as  though  he  understood  what 
was  said,  and  with  a  toe  which  evidently  says,  ^  Please  buy  me.** 
The  merchant's  price  is  too  high ;  the  African  rascal  he  ml  sell 
for  half  the  sum,  but  thb  gentleman  grins  so  maliciously  at  the 
customer  that  the  bargain  is  o6f. 

Tlie  wanderings  of  the  Yankee  are  not,  however,  yet  finished. 
He  is  bought  by  a  knowing  innkeeper  at  Bayeuit,  near  Havre, 
and  for  half  the  price  previously  set  upon  his  head ;  and  over  he 
goes  to  his  new  home.  His  master,  finding  out  his  fond  and  quiet 
nature,  turns  him  out  with  a  light  chain  round  his  neck,  into  a 
comfortable  stable,  where  he  can  destle  under  the  hay^  and  get 
Ills  sea-woni  coat  into  a  respectable  condition. 

Tlie  recollection  of  this  poor  monkey  haunted  me  for  some  tlfnc, 
and  I  often  thought  1  should  like  to  own  him.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Jiayeux,  worked  by  the  hands  of 
the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  attracted  me  to  that  ancient 
and  venerable  city.  After  seeing  and  wondering  at  the  lions  of 
the  place,  I  went  into  the  stable  to        out  the  coachee,  and  to 
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order  the  horses  to  be  re-fastened  to  the  rickefy  vehicle  Whioh  had 
broiiffht  the  sight-seem  tiiere— carriage  it  ooald  not  be  Justly 
called.  What  was  my  delight  to  see  my  old  friend  of  the  hen- 
coop perched  on  the  manger,  looking  as  happy  as  a  monkey  could 
look.  He  really  was  a  pretty  little  felloir)  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  like  two  ^monds,  from  beneath  his  deep-set  eyebrows} 
ills  teeth  were  of  the  most  pearly  whiteness;  of  thesCy  whether 
through  pride,  or  whether  through  a  wish  to  intimidate,  he  made 
a  formidable  display  on  the  entrance  of  the  visitors.  His  hands  were 
certainly  not  similar  to  those  of  Fair  Rosamond's,  of  Woodstock  re- 
ilown,  but  more  like  the  shrivelled  and  dricd-up  palms  of  the  old 
monks  at  St.  Bernard,  whose  mortal  remains  are  made  an  exhibi* 
tion  of  in  thatfor-fomed  convent.  A  more  wicked  pair  of  piokers 
and  stealers  wc  may,  however,  with  confidence  say  were  never 
encitcled  with  Queen's  bracelets  by  Sir  Richard  Mayne.  His 
tail,  which  had  now  recovered  its  good  looks,  gave  additional 
charms  to  his  personal  appearance,  and,  moreovrr,  was  most 
useful,  inasnnich  as  it  ]ierfornicd  the  office  of  a  third  hand  to  its 
owner ;  with  this  he  could  cling  on  to  the  bar  of  the  rack  above  the 
manger,  and  swing  liimsclf  about,  a  pcifcet  living  pendulum.  Well, 
too,  he  knew  the  nsc  of  it,  for  if  a  nut  or  apple  thrown  to  him  lodged 
just  out  of  the  reach  of  his  hands  or  feet  (for  he  could  use  the 
latter  quite  as  cleverly  as  the  former),  he  would  run  to  the  full 
length  of  his  chain,  and  turn  his  face  round  to  the  place  where  it 
was  attached,  so  as  to  get  as  much  length  as  possible,  stretch  out 
this  member,  and  pull  towards  him  the  coveted  delicacy.  If  pur- 
sued, moreover,  and  the  chain,  dangUng  after  hiui,  got  in  his  way, 
he  would  invariably  coil  it  round  the  links,  and  carry  it  high 
over  his  head,  by  means  of  this  most  useful  extremity,  out  of  the 
wav  of  his  spider-like  le^.  Shonld  human  beings,  blessed  witii 
taiui>  be  ever  discovered  in  some  hitherto  unexplored  regions,  as 
travellers  have  it,  we  donbi  much  whethelr  tiiey  will  be  as  useftii 
to  their  proprietors  as  Jacko's  was  to  hhnl. 

After  some  considerable  amonnt  of  bArgaining  (in  whidi 
amusing^  and  sometimes  animated,  not  to  say  exdting)  exhibitioil 
of  talent  Unglishmen  generally,  by  Uie  by^  get  worsted  by  the 
frenchman,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instatice)|Jacko  became 
transferred,  chain,  tail,  and  all>  to  his  neW  English  maatar.  Having 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  it  became  a  question  as  to  What  was  to  become 
of  Jacko,  while  his  master  was  absent  from  home.  A  little  closet^ 
opening  into  the  wall  of  the  bed-room,  offered  itself  as  a  temporaiy 
prison.  Jacko  was  tied  up  securely — alas  I  how  vain  are  the 
thoughts  of  man  !■ — to  one  of  the  row  Of  pegs  that  were  fastened 
against  the  wall.  As  the  door  closed  oil  him,  his  wicked  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  "  I'll  do  some  mischief  now and  sure  enough  he 
did,  for  when  I  came  back  to  release  him,  like  iEneas, 

**  Obstupui,  stetentntque  corns  et  vox  fiuidbus  hKsit." 

The  walls,  that  but  half  an  hour  previously  were  covered  with  a 
finely-omsmented  paper,  at  ^  I  d(m't  know  how  mndi  per  yard^'^ 
thb  ^DUllg  lady  said)  now  stood  out  in  the  bold  nakedness  of 
end  phMT)  ti»  tiUes  on  Ifae  floor  ehowed  tliat  the  little 
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wretch's  fingers  had  by  no  means  been  idle.  The  pegs  were  all 
loosened,  the  individual  peg,  to  wliich  his  chain  had  been  fastened, 
torn  completely  from  its  socket,  that  the  destroyer's  movements 
might  not  be  impeded,  and  an  unfortunate  garment  that  happened 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  closet  was  torn  to  a  thousand  shreds.  If 
ever  Jack  Sheppard  had  a  successor,  it  was  this  monkey.  If  he 
had  tied  the  torn  bits  of  petticoat  together,  and  tried  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  window^  I  don't  think  I  should  have  been  much 
surprised. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  Jacko  must  no  longer  be  allowed 
full  liberty,  and  a  lawyer's  blue  baij,  such  as  may  be  frequently 
seen  in  the  dreaded  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
filled,  however,  more  frequently  with  papers  and  parchment  than 
with  monkeys,  was  provided  for  him,  and  this  receptacle,  with  some 
hay  placed  at  the  bottom  for  a  bed,  became  his  new  home.  It  was 
a  movable  home^  and  therein  lay  the  advantage,  for  when  the 
strings  thereof  were  tied,  there  was  no  mode  of  escape,  he  could 
not  get  his  hands  through  the  aperture  at  the  end  to  untie  them, 
the  bag  was  too  strong  for  him  to  bite  his  way  through,  and  his 
inefieciual  efforts  to  get  out^  only  had  the  effect  of  making  the  bag 
roll  along  the  floor,  and  occasionally  make  a  jump  up  into  the  tar, 
forming  altogether  an  exhibition  which,  if  advertised  m  the  pretent 
day  of  wonders,  as    Le  hag  vivant,''  would  attract  crowds  of  de> 
lighted  and  admiring  citizens. 

In  the  hag  aforesaid,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Southampton  on  his 
road  to  town.    While  taking  the  ticket  at  the  railway  station, 
Jacko,  who  must  needs  see  everything  that  was  going  on,  suddenly 
poked  his  head  out  of  the  bag,  and  gave  a  malicious  grin  at  the 
ticket  giver.   This  much  frightened  the  poor  man,  but  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  quite  astonishing  under  the  circumstances,  he 
retaliated  the  intull^    Sir,  that's  a  dog,  you  must  pay  for  it  ac- 
cordingly."   In  vain  was  the  monkey  made  to  come  out  of  the 
bag,  and  exhibit  his  whole  person,  in  vain  were  arguments  in  full 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Cuvier  and  Owen  urged  eagerly,  ve- 
hemently, and  without  hesitation  (for  the  train  was  on  the  point  of 
starting),  to  prove  that  the  animal  in  question  was  not  a  dog,  but 
a  monkey.    A  dog  it  was  in  the  peculiar  views  of  the  official,  and 
the  three-and-sixpence  was  paid.    Thinking  to  carry  the  joke 
further  (there  were  just  a  few  minutes  to  spare),  I  took  out  from 
my  pockets  a  live  tortoise  I  happened  to  have  with  me,  and  show- 
ing it,  said,  "What  must  I  pay  for  this,  as  you  charge  for  all 
animals?"     The  employe  adjusted  his  specs,  withdrew  from  the 
desk  to  consult  with  his  superior ;  then  returning,  gave  the  verdict 
with  a  grave  but  determined  manner,  "  No  charge  for  them  sir, 
them  be  Insects." 

On  arriving  at  his  ultimate  destination  in  England,  a  comfort- 
able home  was  provided  for  him  in  the  stall,  of  a  stably  where 
there  was  an  i^mtuie  communicating  with  the  hay-loft,  so  that  he 
oo^d  dther  sleep  at  his  ease  in  the  r^ons  above,  or,  descendii^ 
into  the  manger,  amuse  himself  hytearmg  everything  he  could  set 
at  to  pieces.  This  stall  was  usually  unoocumed,  except  by  his 
serene  monkeyship;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  lord  of 
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the  manpr  in  perpetoo.  One  oold  winter's  erening,  when  the  snow 
lay  thidc  on  the  ground,  the  ^ufnil^  donkej  was  brought  up  from 
ihe  field,  where  it  was  endeavonnng  to  keep  itself  warm  oy  the 
side  of  a  haystaek,  and  placed  in  these  more  comfortable  quarters.  A 
plentiful  supper  of  hay  was  placed  before  the  hungry  animal,  which 
it  began  to  devour  with  great  eagerness.  About  an  hour  after,  the 
groom  happened  to  go  into  the  stable  to  see  that  all  was  right ; 
what  was  his  great  astonishment  to  see  Jenny,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause,  pulling  away  at  her  halter,  and  trying  to  keep  her 
nead  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  bundle  of  hay,  which  had 
suddenly  acquired  some  invisible  noxious  properties. 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  the  man  gave  the  poor  donkey 
a  blow,  to  make  it  "come  up,"  in  the  stable  parlance;  no  sooner 
had  the  long  ears  approached  the  hay,  than  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. A  tiny  pair  of  hands  were  suddenly  thrust  out  from 
under  the  cover,  and  the  ears  seized;  at  the  same  moment,  master 
Jacko's  face  appeared  chattering  liis  teeth,  as  thoui^h  he  l)ad  an 
attack  of  ague,  and  as  quick  as  thouglit  their  sharp  points  met 
in  the  unfortunate  Jenny's  aural  appendages.  Jenny  instantly  re- 
treated with  force  enough  almost  to  break  the  halter,  and  Jacko 
covered  himself  up  again  in  the  hay,  keeping,  however,  a  Small 
opening  patent,  through  which  he  could  observe  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  The  little  rascal,  from  the  hole  in  the  loft,  had  seen 
the  hay  spread  out  by  the  man,  and  thinking  it  woulil  make  a 
capital  warm  bed  for  himself,  had  quietly  taken  possession,  quite 
regardless  of  the  inward  cravings  of  poor  Jenny,  who  would,  if  she 
dared,  have  most  rudely  devoured  the  Signor's  beddothes.  I  re- 
member well  in  an  old  ^sop's  fable  book,  illustrated  with  quaint 
woodcuts,  the  fable  of  The  dog  in  the  manger,'^  and  also  a  pictorial 
representation  (certainly  not  after  Landseer)  of  this  same  well- 
known  event,  but  I  never  had  hoped  to  see  the  actual  drama  per- 
formed by  two  quadrupeds.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  say, 
that  I,  and  doubtless  the  reader,  has  also  frequently  seen  a  very 
&ir  representation  of  it  admirably  performed  by  two  bipeds.  If 
.^sop  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacko,  (no~I  mean, if  Jacko  had  lived 
in  the  time  of  ^sop,)  doubtless  the  former  would  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  latter ;  and  "  The  monkey  in  the  manger''  been 
now  as  familiar  in  our  mouths,  as  "  The  dog  in  the  manger/'  It 
is,  however,  a  curious  fiust,  that  this  monkey,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  conceived  too  great  an  animosity  against  the  donkey,  took  a 
great  liking  to  a  dun  pony  of  a  neiii^hboiir,  who,  on  paying  his  visits, 
usually  tied  him  up  on  Jacko's  territory.  On  these  occasions 
Jacko  seemed  delighted  to  see  his  four-footed  ally,  running  fran- 
tically about  as  far  as  his  chain  would  allow  him,  and  when 
the  pony  was  fastened  up,  and  the  corn  placed  before  him,  jump- 
ing on  his  back  and  nestling  down  there,  or  searching  eagerly  in 
the  mane  for  imaginary  parasites. 

When  sitting  on  the  rack  of  the  manger  he  had  one  peculiar 
amusement,  and  that  was  catching  mice.  These  unsuspecting 
little  animals  would  come  out  to  pick  up  the  corn  left  by  the 
horses  in  the  next  stall.    To  get  at  their  feeding  ground,  they  had 
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to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Jacko's  premises.  He  was  up  to  this,  and 
would  pretend  to  be  asleep,  keeping,  however,  one  eye  Half  open. 
The  trick  answered,  the  mouse  made  a  rush — in  vain  ;  Jacko,  as 
quick  as  lightning,  Iiad  his  paw  upon  him,  and  with  a  tight  squeeze 
erippled  the  poor  little  brute ;  he  would  then  play  with  him  for 
some  minutes,  every  now  and  then  giving  him  a  pat  to  make  him 
crawl  faster.  When  the  poor  victim  thougl.t  he  had  got  away, 
Jacko  caught  him  again,  made  a  complete  search  through  his 
hair  for  parasites,  and  then,  oh,  carnivorous  representative  of  the 
class  Uuadrumana,  eat  him  up  (as  a  child  described  it  to  mc)  like 
a  sugar  ])Ium.  The  fun  over,  lie  would  again  assume  his  manoeuvres 
and  catch  another  member  of  the  murine  f.iinilv,  to  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  as  the  last  unfortunate.  In  tliis  way  I  have  known 
him  catch  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  mice  in  one  afternoon.  The 
servants  having  ol)scrved  Jacko's  talent  in  this  line,  bethought 
themselves  that  they  would  turn  it  to  some  account,  and  as  the 
cat  of  the  house,  the  Felia  domtsi'icus  of  the  place,  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  perform  her  duties,  they,  not  having  undergone  a  severe 
training  in  the  logical  school  of  Aristotle,  or  committed  to  memory 
the  rules  which  are  summed  up  in  those  most  delightful  and  at  the 
same  time  most  poetical  lines  of  dreaded  Little-Go  memory,  vis. 
*^  Borbara  celarent  Darii  feroque  prions,'^  reasoned  to  themselves  as 
follows !  cats  catch  mice  in  the  dark ;  therefore  monkeys  catch  mice 
in  the  dark. 

Upon  this  untenable  syllogism,  therefore,  pinning  tlieir  faith, 
they  one  evening  took  poor  Jacko  out  of  his  comfortable  bed  in 
the  loft,  and  chained  him  up  in  the  larder,  having  previously 
removed  every  eatable  or  drinkable  thing,  except  some  jam*pots, 
which  were  put  seemingly  out  of  reach,  and  moreover  were  well 
secured  with  bladder  stretched  over  the  tops*  The  night  passed 
long  and  miserable  to  poor  Jacko,  who  was  evidently  much 
astonished  at  this  unwonted  treatment ;  all  night  long  the  mice 
scampered  about  the  place,  regardless  of  tlieir  enemy,  while  he, 
most  uncatlike,  was  coiled  up  in  a  soup  tureen  fast  asleep.  The 
morning  waned,  the  mice  retired  to  their  holes,  Jacko  awoke, 
scratched  his  shivering  hide,  and  having  first  pushed  the  tureen, 
his  bed,  from  the  slielf  to  its  utter  demolition,  looked  about  for 
something  to  eat.  The  jam-pots  attracted  his  notice.  "  There  is 
something  good  here,  thought  he,"  as  he  smelt  the  coverings. 
"  I  '11  see."  His  sharp  teeth  soon  made  an  aperture  ;  he  was  not 
disappointed.  The  treasured  jams,  raspberry,  strawberry,  plum, 
the  vaunted  Scotch  marmalade,  the  candied  apricots,  the  pride  and 
care  of  the  cook,  disappeared  in  an  unaccountably  short  time 
down  into  the  seemingly  small  gullet  of  the  sweet- toothed  Jacko. 
Not  if  I  had  a  hundred  mouths  and  a  hundred  tongues,  could 
I  describe  the  imprecations  hurled  at  the  devoted  head  of  the 
now  sick  and  overgorged  gourmand  by  the  disappointed  and 
illogical  cook,  the  owner  of  the  jams,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  larder  at  breakfast  time  to  see  how  many  mice  the  monkey 
had  caught.  Great  was  the  anger  of  the  female  gaoler;  mat 
the  malidoos  grins  of  the  captive.  Tastes  differ  as  muoi  in 
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fttiimals  as  in  maiiy  and^  moreover,  there  is  no  accounting  for  them- 
in  either  case.  Some  few  days  after  this  nffmr  dejam,  Jacko,  having 
been  reinstated  in  favour,  was  warming  himself  before  the  kitchen 
fire;  a  cricket  that  had  been  singing  merrily  in  the  ashes,  came  a 
little  too  far  out  on  to  the  heartiistune:  his  fate  was  sealed— the 
next  jump  he  made  was  down  the  tliroat  of  Jacko,  who  munched 
him  up  aa  an  epicure  does  the  leg  of  a  woodcock.  The  next  tit* 
bit  waa  a  black  beetle,  wlio  ran  out  to  secure  a  crumb,  spilt  from 
the  servants*  supper  table.  He,  too,  became  ?i  victim  to  his  rash- 
ness, and  not  lie  alone,  but  many  of  his  Mark  friends  and  relatives, 
who  incautiously  exposed  theni  iclves  l)eft)re  tlic  candles  were  ])ut 
out.  Having  ascertained  that  these  beetles  were  nuts  to  Jacko, 
I  one  day  qave  him  a  great  treat  by  upsetting  the  kitchen  beetle- 
trap  in  his  presence — both  paws  instantly  went  to  work — whole 
bunches  of  the  unfortunate  insects  he  crammed  into  his  pouches, 
which  he,  like  most  (ttlier  monkeys,  had  on  each  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  which  serve  as  ])()ckets,  niuiiching  away  as  hard  as  he  could  at 
the  same  time.  His  paws  could  not  catch  the  prey  fast  enou^li, 
so  he  set  his  feet  to  work,  and  grasped  with  them  as  uiany  as  lie 
could  hold.  This  was  not  enough.  He  swept  a  lot  together  with 
bis  tail,  and  coiling  it  up  closely,  kept  them  there  close  prisoners 
till  his  mouth  was  a  little  empty,  and  he  had  time  to  catch  and 
devour  them.  This  was  really  too  greedy.  I  took  him  away 
from  the  feast,  stilly  however,  munching  with  all  hia  might,  and 
looking  back  at  the  box  with  wishful  eyes.  If  we  wanted  at  any 
future  period  to  make  htm  in  a  good  humour,  his  flagging  spirits 
were  instantijr  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  beetle-trap. 

His  insectivofous  propensities  were  not  confined  to  this  class 
alone* 

Spiders  formed  a  pleasant  variety ;  not  a  spider  was  left  alive 
either  in  the  stable  or  outside  the  stable  where  he  was  cnnhncd, 
and  most  enormous  stones  would  he  pick  out  of  this  wall  with  his 
little  fingers,  in  search  of  a  run-away  web  spinner*  He  was  really 
of  great  use  in  clearing  the  house  of  this  housemaid's  pest.  I 
often  used  to  put  a  bit  of  string  to  the  end  of  bis  chain,  and  make 
him  run  up  the  curtains  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  He  would 
then  completely  rummai^^c  out  and  devour  everv  spider,  who 
having  frequently  had  tiieir  webs  so  frequently  knocked  down  by 
the  relentless  broom,  l>ad  thought  to  s])in  tliein  in  security  on  tlie 
top  of  the  cornices  and  among  the  curtain  rods. 

On  one  of  these  (occasions,  he  watched  his  opj)ortunity,  and  sud- 
denly snatching  the  string  out  of  my  hand,  straightway  bolted  out 
of  the  window,  the  top  part  of  which  happened  to  i>e  open.  Away  lie 
Went,  the  chain  held  up  aloft  in  his  tail,  as  was  his  wont  when  he 
found  it  in  his  way,  over  the  garden  wall,  down  the  village  road, 
up  into  the  village.  The  parish  sc^hool  turned  out  from  their 
lessons  at  this  moment,  and  a  regular  pursuit  took  ])Iace,  the  boys 
shouted  and  threw  up  their  parochial  caps,  the  girls  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  frightened.  In  an  instant  Jacko  was  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  cottage,  and  returned  the  derisive  shouts  of 
the  boys  by  angry  and  incessant  chattering ;  he  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  showed  an  array  of  sharp  teeth,  as  much  as  to  say 
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/Touch  me  if  you  dare.''  His  hair  was  all  erect,  as  was  always 
the  case  when  he  was  alarmed  or  excited,  so  that  he  looked  double 
his  natural  sise,  and  he  shook  his  tail  in  angry  defiance.  The 
numerous  stones  and  sticks  thrown  at  him  in  fun  by  the  boys,  for 
they  knew  him  well  and  did  not  want  to  hurt  him,  soon  made  hiia 
decampf  and  off  he  went  along  the  roofs  of  the  cottages,  his  chain 
making  a  fearful  clatter  on  the  tiles,  to  the  alarm  of  the  aged  in- 
mates sitting  at  their  ease  within.  The  crowd  collected,  tlie  ex- 
citement became  inmiense  ;  the  police  were  not  called  out,  because 
there  is  only  one  constable ;  he,  being  a  baker,  turned  out  in  his 
white  cap,  and  sleeves  tucked  up ;  armed  with  the  official  wand  of 
office,  determined  to  take  up  somebody.  Next  came  the  church- 
warden :  Lay  hold  of  the  rascal,  boys,"  cries  he,  "  and  we  will  put 
liim  in  the  })ound."  "  Like  I  'II  stay  there,"  clatters  Jacko,  **  and, 
moreover,  you  must  catch  me  first,"  and  off  lie  goes  again,  followed 
by  the  whole  village.  The  fun  gets  warm,  Jacko  begins  to  repent, 
jumps  on  to  a  tree,  and  slips  down  one  side  while  the  boys  are 
watching  on  the  other;  he  bounds  across  the  road,  over  the  garden 
eate,  through  the  broken  stable  window/to  his  own  bed  in  the  hay* 
loft,  where  he  lies,  his  eyes  closed,  his  little  sides  ready  to  burst 
from  running,  and  his  mouth  half  open  ;  doubtless^  at  this  mo- 
ment he  came  to  the  determination  never  to  leave  home  again,  for 
he  certainly  never  did,  and  likewise  to  have  his  revenge  upon  the 
parish  bojrs  for  persecuting  him,  for  from  this  day  he  always  flew 
at,  and  tried  to  bite,  any  boy  wearing  the  parochial  livery. 

On  a  future  occasion,  when  he  got  loose,  remembering  his 
previous  determination,  he  ventured  not  beyond  the  premises,  but 
quietly  sneaked  into  the  knife-house,  and  tried  his  hand  at  cleaning 
the  knives ;  in  this  attempt  he  was  evidently  not  successful,  inas* 
much  as  the  handles  were  the  parts  he  attempted  to  polish  on  the 
brick-board,  and  a  cut  was  found  in  the  middle  of  his  hand  the 
next  day.  Resolved,  however,  not  to  be  done,  he  set  to  work  to 
clean  the  shoes  in  imitation  of  the  man  William,  his  kind  and  in- 
dulgent custos  here ;  again,  he  had  not  distinctly  recollected  the 
various  steps  necessary  for  the  rij^ht  performance  of  the  operation, 
for  he  covered  an  uiifortunate  shoe  all  over,  sole  and  all,  with  the 
blacking  which  he  got  out  of  the  blacking  bottle,  and  then  he 
emptied  what  was  left  of  the  precious  Day  and  Martin  into  the 
hollow  of  the  shoe,  nearly  filling  it — his  coat  was  in  a  nice  mess  for 
some  days  afterwards.  Onj  morning,  again,  when  the  servants 
returned  from  the  parlour  into  the  kitchen,  they  found  Jacko  had 
taken  all  the  kitchen  candlesticks  out  of  the  cupboard  and  arranged 
them  on  the  fender,  before  tlie  tire,  as  he  had  seen  done  before; 
finding  the  black-lead  in  the  same  place,  he  took  it  to  a  bowl  of 
water  which  was  on  the  table,  wetted  it,  was  diligently  rubbing  the 
table  all  over  with  it  when  he  was  caught  in  the  act  $  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  servants,  he  immediately  retreated  to  his  basket  in 
the  comer,  and  tried  to  look  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
A  great  treat  to  this  would-be  kitchen  maid  was  to  have  a  laige 
bowl  of  warm  water  given  him ;  he  would  first  of  all  cunningly  test 
the  temperature  with  his  hand,  and  then  gradually  step  into  the 
batbf  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  finidly,  oomplet^y  sitting 
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down  in  it  (Comfortably  placed,  he  would  then  take  the  soap  in 
his  bands  or  feet,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  rub  himself  all  over* 
Having  made  a  dreadful  mess  on  the  table,  and  finding  the  water 
becoming  cold,  the  next  part  of  the  play  was  to  get  out  and  ran 
as  quick  as  he  could  to  the  fire,  where  h»  coat  soon  became  drT» 
If  anybody  laughed  at  him  during  this  performance,  he  would 
chatter  and  grin  at  them,  and  frequently  even  splash  water  out 
of  the  bath  towards  them  and  sometimes  over  them. 

There  was  a  story  told  of  this  pattern  of  cleanliness  in  animals, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  Touchsafe,  but  it  is  that  Jacko  one 
day  nearly  committed  suicide  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  namely, 
by  boiling  himself  to  death.  The  large  kitchen  kettle  was  left  on 
the  fire  to  boil  for  tea:  after  a  time  Jakco  jumped  up  end  took  the 
lid  off,  finding  it  becoming  warm  he  got  in  and  sat  down  with  his 
head  only  appearing  above  the  water  ;  this  was  all  very  comfortable 
for  some  little  time,  but  the  water,  heated  by  the  flames  beneath, 
began  to  get  liot,  the  latter  raised  his  body  a  little,  but  finding  it 
very  cold  immediately  sat  down  again.  Tliis  he  continued  for  some 
time,  never  having,  or  rather  being  aljle  to  summon  up,  the  courage 
to  face  the  cold  air;  the  consequence  was  that  the  poor  little 
wretch  was  nearly  boiled  to  death,  and,  if  had  not  been  for  the 
timely  interference  of  a  bystander,  who  took  his  parboiled  carcase 
out  by  main  force,  for  he  never  would  have  got  out  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, he  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  his  own  want  of  pluck 
and  firmness  in  action. 

If  phrenologists  had  made  out  that  there  was  a  part  of  the 
brain  especially  devoted  to  mischief,  I  am  oertain  that  it  would 
have  been  found  largely  dveloped  in  Jacko.  He  was  for  ever  tear- 
ing things  to  bits*  Whenever  ladies  came  near  him»  his  first  object 
was  to  get  hold  of  their  dresses,  and  bite  or  pull  a  hole  in  them. 
Being  a  most  ungallant  monkey,  he  never  could  bear  the  approach 
of  the  softer  sex,  except  one  lady;  why  or  wherefore  he  took  par- 
ticular fancy  to  her  I  don*t  know,  except  that  he  followed  the 
example  of  all  those,  whether  biped  or  quadruped,  who  came  near 
her.  In  this  lady's  lap  he  would  quietly  repose,  when  she  allowed 
him  to  take  this  liberty ;  but  the  little  rascal  very  frequently  took 
unfair  advantage  of  this  allowance,  by  quietly  munching  up  a 
portion  of  her  dress  when  not  closely  watched. 

This  tearing  propensity  was  nearly  bringing  vengeance  down  on 
his  master's  head,  and  his  own  at  the  same  time.  On  going  to 
Oxford  of  course  I  took  Jacko  with  me;  liis  presence  was  soon  as- 
certained by  the  sharp-sighted  regulator  of  tines  tor  dogs,  and  many 
a  fine  I  paid  for  Jacko,  who  has  been  before  demonstrated  to  be  a 
dog  in  the  sight  of  railway  as  well  as  college  authorities.  Still, 
however,  I  left  him  in  my  room,  teaching  him  to  retire  into  his  bag 
at  the  word  of  command,  when  any  suspicious  footsteps  approached. 
The  end  of  term  arrived,  and  with  it  the  day  of  examination,  com- 
monly called  collections,  to  be  dreaded  by  delinquents,  as  then  all 
the  evil  deeds  during  the  term  of  the  examitiee  were  summoned 
up  by  the  tutor,  and  judgment  pronounced  by  greater  authorities. 
For  some  days  previous  to  this  ordeal  I  had  feared  that  I  should 
be  called  to  task  for  harbouring  such  an  unclassical  animal  as  a 
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monkey,  and  therefore  redoubled  my  exertions;  principally  hy 
taking  great  pains  to  make  a  very  caretul  written  analysis  of  one 
of  the  tutor's  lectures  in  a  well-ruled  note-book.  So  that  were  the 
monkey  mentkmedy  the  nole-book  might  hf  ehance  sare  me  from 
presentation  to  the  good-natured^  but  stem  interpreter  of  the  lair. 

The  virk  Tooe  examination  on  the  appointed  day  went  off  well ; 
**  Where  isyournote-book,  sir/'  was  the  question — ^woe  be  to  the 
man  who  has  no  note-book  on  sudi  an  occasion.  Off  I  went  to 
fetch  it ;  on  opening  the  door  of  my  rooms^  oh^  horror,  it  was 
torn  to  a  tboussnd  pieces. 

^'Jacko,  we  are  both  ruined/'  I  exclaimed.  Jacko  did  not  seem 
to  mind  in  the  least,  but  continued  his  work  of  destruction ;  not  a 
page  was  left  in  the  book,  the  diagrams  were  torn  into  shreds,  and 
even  the  paper  from  the  covers  had  not  resisted  his  relentless 
fingers.  The  perpetrator  of  all  this  simply  grinned  a  grin  of  de- 
light, while  watching  me  pick  tip  the  hits,  which  I  did  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  misgiving  heart.  I  had  not  even  courage  fo 
scold  him  or  pitch  him  out  of  the  window,  so  terrific  mi[]:lit  be  the 
consequences  of  the  deed  of  the  rascal  to  his  master.  Gathering 
up  the  scattered  relics  of  many  an  hour  of  weary  writing,  I  made  as 
decent  a  bundle  of  them  as  possible,  and  pale,  half  with  anger 
against  Jacko,  half  with  fear  of  impending  consequences,  re-entered 
the  hall,  and  presented  them  to  the  expectant  tutors  who  won- 
dered what  had  kept  me  so  long  gone.  Still  more  did  the  good 
man  wonder  when  he  saw  such  a  note-book  presented  to  him.  In 
a  few  words,  I  explained  what  had  happened,  and  awaited  my 
doom  in  silence  ;  most  good-naturedly,  however,  he  examined  the 
fragments,  more  particularly  the  diagrams,  (which,  by  the  by,  I  had 
not  drawn  myselfi  but  had  entrusted  to  the  clerer  hand  of  the 
good*natured  lady  mentioned  above  as  taking  such  notice  of  Jacko,] 
and  said,  ^  Touhave  evidently  taken  much  pains  with  your  notes, 
sir,  you  may  go.**  So  great  was  my  glee,  that  I  had  mercy  on 
JackO)  and  did  not  shake  him  well,  the  greatest  punishment  I  could 
inflkst  on  him,  but  merely  shut  him  up  in  his  bag,  and  for  three 
hours  hung  him  up  for  penanoej  on  to  a  hat-peg. 

But  alas  I 

■*  Pallida  mors  ftquo  puUat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Monktumqwe  tMoi** 

Jacko  escaped  not ;  he  got  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  was  wrapped 
in  flannel,  and  placed  before  the  fire.  Invalid's  diet  was  ad- 
ministered, but  in  vain, — he  died,  and  his  remains  were  sent  up  to 
London.  Not  wishing  to  lose  sight  of  him  altogether,  and  know- 
ing what  hideous  objects  stuffed  monkeys  generally  are,  1  made 
his  skin  into  a  mat  for  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  him  into  a 
skeleton.  The  black  beetles  on  this  occasion  had  their  revenge, 
for  placing  them  in  a  box  where  they  could  get  no  other  food, 
they  very  soon  cleaned  the  bones  of  their  enemy  and  devourer. 
—And  now^ 

In  a  cabinet,  high  on  a  shelf. 

He  lies  as  a  monument  rais'd  to  himself* 
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Up  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  Austria  was  the  foe  which  Turkey  threatened,  or  which 
threatened  Turkey,  Hungary  being  the  batde-field  between  thenu 
In  the  first  centuries  of  the  war  the  Ottomans  had  decidedly  the 

superiority  from  the  numbers  which  tl)ev  brought  into  the  field 
and  the  more  perfect  nature  of  their  artillery,  pronsionment,  and 
equipment.    Against  these  incontestable  advantages  the  Germans 
chiefly  resisted  by  opposing  fortresses  and  castles  to  the  fury  of 
the  Turks;  the  latter,  never  fighting  in  winter,  and  seldom 
raustenng  till  late  m  spring,  were  baulked  of  the  results  of  a 
whole  campaign  by  one  fortress,  which  offered  lengthened  re- 
sistance.    Latterly,  however,  the  Germans,  and  especially  the 
Poles,  came  to  muster  in  greater  numbers  and  in  larger  armies 
The  Turks  having  once  or  twice  menaced  Vienna,  alarmed  the 
powm  of  Europe  to  arm  to  its  rescue.    And  the  1 6th  century  pro- 
duced m  Europe  increased  hardihood  and  experience  in  war,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  religious  zea/  In 
^e  17th  century  thme  were  both  turned  against  the  Ottomans,  and 
the  strength  denred  from  them  enabled  the  Germans  to  recover 
their  supenonty,  and  to  drire  the  Turks  more  and  more  south 
of  the  Danube* 

This  was  rendered  more  easy  bv  the  rise  of  Russia  to  be  a 
power,  far  more  formidable  to  the  Turks  than  Poland  had  proved. 
Peter  the  Great  had  a  peculiar  policy  or  mania  which,  though  not 
founded  on  reason  still  had  great  results.  Peter  imagined  that 
the  sea  was  the  field  of  empire,  and  that  a  coast  was  a  far  more 
valuable  acquirement  than  any  amount  of  inland  kingdom  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  turned  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
conquered  of  them  all  that  he  could,  and  proceeded  to  build  for3 
tresses  and  slnps,  in  every  spot  that  was,  or  promised  to  be  a 
sea-port.  This  ambition  alarmed  the  Porte  even  more  than  ex- 
peditions by  land,  as  well  it  might,  since  the  ambition  of  Russia 
to  grasp  all  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bhuk  Sea,  shut  out  the 
Sultan  from  his  valuable  allies,  the  Tartars,  Mahommedans  of 
the  same  wild  and  warlike  race  as  that  from  which  the  Turks 
themselves  sprang. 

ilz,  did  not  abandon 

the  augmentation  of  his  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.    He  fortified 

T^«VJ^«^  v'^^^^'a^^^  for  fresh  aggressions. 

The  Gnnd  Vwier  Ah  longed  lo  avenge  and  repress  these  acts  by 
war,  winch  the  more  pacific  Sultan  opposed.  The  Grand  Vizier 
howeyer,  opened  communications  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  then 
intent  on  invading  Russia.  The  day  of  Pultowa  followed  (1709), 
and  Charles  was  soon  a  fiigltlTe  on  Turkish  territory.  The  Sultan 
was  still  more  alarmed  at  this  new  triumph  of  Russia,  and  the 
Grand  Viaier  was  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  War 
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however,  was  not  avoided,  for  Russia  was  too  exultant  after  the 
defeat  of  its  arch-enemy  Charles  the  Twelfth.    The  Porte^  there- 
fore* under  a  new  Grand  Vizier,  Baltadschi,  was  obliged  to  declare 
•war,  and  to  march  its  armies  northward,  whilst  Peter,  determined 
to  be  himself  a  conqueror,  and  to  command  Ins  forces,  led  them  to 
the  rencounter  of  the  Turks,    The  army  of  the  Sultan  passed  the 
Danube,  at  Isaktchi,  whilst  those  of  the  Czar  passed  the  Pruth  at 
Cecora.    He  soon  found  the  Turkish  army  in  front  of  him,  with 
the  Tartars  behind,  to  cut  off  communication  and  retreat.  The 
country  into  which  the  military  inexpeiieuce  of  Peter  had  brought 
him,  was  a  marsh,  from  which  there  was  no  issue  but  by  passages 
well  known  and  guarded.    In  attempting  to  fight,  the  Russians 
were  worsted.  Tlie  details  are  too  well  known  by  the  popular  nar- 
rative of  Voltaire.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Peter,  at  no  very  distant 
time  after  his  defeat  of  Charles,  was  himself  caught,  still  more 
completely,  in  a  trap  by  the  Turks.   The  Csar  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  but  he  was  roused  by  his  Empress  Catherine,  who^ 
accompanied  him,  and  who,  with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  sacii- 
fioed  their  omamenis,  and  thus  made  up  a  large  sum,  where- 
with  to  bribe  the  influential  officers  of  the  Sultan*s  camp.  The 
Grand  Viziei^s  Kiaia  got  1>00,000  rubles.   The  Tartars  were  pro- 
mised a  yearly  tribute,  but  the  Czar  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Azoph  and  his  conquests  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  the  price  of  bia 
being  allowed  to  return  to  Bussia  with  his  more  disgraced  than 
discomfited  army.    Such  was  the  treaty  or  convention  of  the 
Pruth,  signed  in  the  month  of  July,  1711. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Austria,  that  Russia  came 
forward  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  century,  to  avert  the 
attention  and  the  arms  of  the  Turks  ;  for  Austria,  during  that 
period,  was  menaced  with  one  of  those  periodical  epochs  of  dis- 
aster, which  have  always  come  to  try  her,  and  which  would  have 
destroyed  a  less  fortunate  or  vivacious  jjower.  In  this  year  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  attacked  Austria  with  his  armies,  and  she  was  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  genius  and  the  courage  of  Marl- 
borough ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  an  insurrection,  very  like  that 
under  Kossuth  in  our  own  time,  nearly  tore  Hungary  from  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  Hatgotsky  being  its  leader  in  that  day. 

During  the  last  war  with  Russia,  that  power  had  begun  to  ex* 
ercise  its  influence  over  the  Christian  rayahs  of  Turkey  to  make 
Aem  rise  against  the  Sultan.  The  Czar  then  took  the  Vladika  of 
Montenegro  into  his  pay ;  who,  for  some  twenty  thousand  ducats 
annually,  was  always  ready  for  a  foray  on  the  Turks.  The  Pacha 
of  Bosnia  marched  forward  into  Montenegro,  massacred  and  eai- 
pelled  the  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  Didmatia.   The  reader 
will  bo  struck  by  the  similarity  of  these  erents  to  those  of  recent 
time.    The  Venetian  authorities  of  Dalmatia  sought  to  protect  the 
Montenegrins, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  grand  Vizier,  Ali, 
declared  war  against  Venice.    That  republic  had  no  longer  the 
large  armies,  nor  the  military  practice,  which  enabled  her  in  the 
last  century  to  conquer  the  Morea.    Ali  marched  southwards  into 
the  Morea,  and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  his  fleets,  succeeded  i^ 
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and  thosy  as  be  tkoaght,  extingnltbed  the  uwl  hopee  of  the  Chm- 
tian  races  is  Ihe  sooth  of  the  HelleDie  peninsula. 

Sad  the  Toiks  been  wise,  or  had  they  had  any  traditional 
policy,  the  experience  of  one  grand  Visier  .  descending  to  another, 
they  would  hare  remained  at  peace  with  Western  Enrope,  and  ol>- 
served  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  contenting  themselTea  with  the 
J>anubeas  a  frontier,  and  directing  all  their  military  efforts  to  re- 
sist the  growing  power  of  Russia.  Instead  of  this,  Ali  undertook 
the  reduction  of  the  Greek  Christians  and  the  destinction  of  the 
Vencli.m  sovereignty  in  the  Morea,  and  thereby  aroused  the  fears 
and  enmities  of  western  Europe,  just  as  the  late  Turkish  ministry, 
by  its  onslaught  on  Montenegro,  nearly  incuiTed  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria. In  1716,  the  councils  of  Austria  were  directed  by  Prince 
£iigene,  and  he  proposed  that  Austria  sliould  mediate  between 
Venice  and  Turkey,  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  peace.  Tiie  proposal 
was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  Austria  then 
openly  allying  with  Venice,  war  between  the  old  rivals  broke  out 
upon  the  Danube.  The  reasons  given  by  Prince  Eugene  for 
taking  part  with  Venice,  and  risking  war  with  Turkey,  are  curious.. 
The  Prince  says  that  the  Turks  would  get  the  better  of  the  Vene- 
tians, would  conquer  Corfu,  and  perhaps  more  of  their  territories 
on  the  Adrialicy  and  that  they  would  thus  hare  ISunlities  for  pass- 
ing into  Italy,  in  the  troubled  affairs  of  which  they  would  mnigle* 
To  prevent  this.  Prince  Eugene  recommended  it  as  advisable  to 
occupy  the  Turin  upon  the  Danube. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  of  1716  that  the  Sultan  and  the 
£mperor  marched  each  an  army  of  150,000  to  the  Danube  at  its- 
junction  with  the  Save.  All  the  German  powers  supported 
Austria  with  ample  contingents.  The  glorious  campaigns  in  which 
Eugene  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Marlboroud^y  and  in  which 
both  had  won  such  experience  tn  war,  as  well  as  so  many  Tictories 
over  the  French,  inspired  the  Germans  and  their  commanders 
with  a  hit^h  sense  of  their  superiority  over  the  Turks.  And  one 
cause  of  the  war  was  their  determination  to  prove  aud  to  show 
this,  so  as  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  pretensions  and 
ambition  of  the  Ottoman. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Eugene  left  Vienna.  He  found  his 
army  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Turks  were  at  the 
same  time  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Save,  commanded  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Ali,  the  conqueror  of  the  Morea,  and,  by  his  ambition  to 
conquer  Venice  or  its  Adriatic  territories,  the  provocator  of  the 
war.  Both  sides  were  anxious  to  come  to  blows.  The  Turks- 
lost  no  time  in  passing  the  Save,  and  Prince  Engwse  forthwith 
crossed  the  Danube  to  Peterwaradin.  There  were  old  lines  or 
tienches  in  h<mi  of  this  town  facing  the  Turks.  Behind  these 
Eugene  encamped. 

Thexe  are  no  batUes  which  it  is  more  easy  to  stn^  than  those 
of  Prince  Eugene.  The  Imperial  historiographer^  Dumont,  hsiis 
written  circumstantial  accounts  of  them  under  the  eye  of  Prince 
Eugene ;  and  not  only  this,  but  prepared  charts  and  drawings  of 
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the  actions,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  there  causing  | 
thcni  to  be  engraved  and  published.  The  battles  ate  thus,  bj 
means  of  pencil  or  of  graver,  as  weU  as  pen,  put  vividly  before  as. 

^  As  the  ImperialisU  fortified  their  positions,  the  Turks  ad- 
vanced towards  them.  They  encamped  on  the  evening  of  Ibe 
Srd  of  September  at  a  leaguers  distance  of  the  Imperial  camp,  and 
instantly  commenced  opening  trenches  in  two  places»and  drnw* 
ing  parallels.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Turhs  to  make  approaches 
in  this  manner.**  Another  military  writer  of  this  period  describes 
the  Turkish  works  as  not  regular  trenches,  but,  in  fact,  as  a  series 
of  large  holes,  connected  by  shallow  passages.  There  were  a 
hundred  of  these  holes  in  front  of  the  Turks,  which,  although 
•they  were  of  great  advantage  in  protecting  their  advance,  and 
allowing  them  to  fire  from  under  cover,  became  very  embar- 
rassing as  soon  as  the  fight  began,  and  especially  when  a  retreat 
became  necessary.  It  enabled  the  Turks,  liowever,  to  open  a 
heavy  fire  of  musquctry  and  artillery  upon  Eugene's  camp,  and, 
in  fact,  the  Turks  thus  forced  him  to  come  out  of  it  and  fight. 

The  two  armies  took  three  or  four  hours  to  range  themselves  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Imperialists  at  first  occupied  the  line  of 
entrenchments  called  Caprara,  to  which  Eugene  ordered  no  works 
or  entrenchments  to  be  added.  He  placed  six  battalions  under 
Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg  on  the  height  to  the  right,  kept  ! 
twenty  battalions  in  reserve  in  Uie  second  line  of  entrenchments^ 
and  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  left  in  a  hollow  protected  by  a  maisb* 
The  chief  aim  of  the  Prince  was  so  to  protect  his  flanks,  that  the 
Tdikish  cavalfy  could  not  turn  them,  or  attack,  as  was  their  wont, 
from  behind,  or  from  aside. 

Of  the  190,000  men  of  the  Turks,  there  were  but  40,000  janis- 
saries, and  30,000  spahis,  a  poor  collection  of  regular  troops  to 
what  the  Turkish  generals  were  wont  to  collect.  The  rest  were  I 
Tartars,  Amauts,  and  irregulars.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  not  all 
his  artillery  brought  np  in  time,  and  these  lost  the  use  of  his 
batteries  to  check  the  Imperialists.  He  also  committed  the  fault 
of  placing  a  large  body  in  rcser\'e,  which  remaining  without  orders 
throughout  the  heat  of  the  action,  were  routed  without  having 
taken  any  part  in  it.  j 

Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg  began  the  action  by  an  impe-  i 
tuous  advance  to  reach  and  take  the  battery  in  front  of  him. 
Whilst  he  did  so  with  much  bravery  and  success,  the  Imperialist 
line  was  ordered  to  issue  from  the  entrenchments.  To  these 
there  were  but  eight  aj)ertures  or  issues.  In  crowding  out  of 
them  some  disorder  ensued.  Of  this  the  Turks  took  advantage, 
rushing  from  their  entrenchments,  or,  as  Dumont  calls  them,  their 
holes,  and  falling  upon  the  Imperialists.  These  were  totally 
driven  back,  not  only  into  the  first,  but  the  second  line  of  en- 
trenchments, and  many  bodies  of  the  Imperialists  were  cut  off. 
Amongst  others.  Count  Bonneval  was  isolated  with  about  200. 
They  were  all  killed  save  twenty-five,  and  Bonneval  himsdf 
transfixed  with  a  lance,  but  he  managed  to  crawl  awsy  to  the 
river.  This  success  of  the  Turks  was  achieved  princiiMulj  upon 
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the  right  of  the  Oennaii  infimtry,  whicb  still  tmteined  the  attack 
in  the  second  line  of  entreochments.  At  this  time  Prince  Eugene, 
recalled  his  caTalry  irom  the  left»  to  charge  the  janissaries  in 
flank*  victorions  as  thef  were,  betvreen  the  two  lines  of  entiench- 
inents.  This  was  executed  by  Count  Palfi.  And  the  janissaries 
were  so  broken  and  ridden  down  by  it»  that  they  were  not  only 
obliged  to  abandon  their  first  advantages,  but  retire  behind  the 
lines  which  they  had  forced.  The  spahis,  or  Turkish  cavalry, 
tried  to  support  their  janissaries,  but  they  were  no  match  for  the 
heavy  German  Reiters,  who  rode  them  down  and  demolished 
them  both  in  charge  and  in  single  combat.  The  Turkish  infantry 
of  that  day,  when  checked  or  beaten,  could  never  rally,  save  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear.  They  were  as  yet  if^iorant  of 
the  custom  of  the  European  soldiers  to  form  a  j<roup,  if  few,  or  a 
square,  if  many,  in  order  to  withstand  cavalry,  take  breathing-lime 
for  themselves,  or  cover  a  retreat.  When  worsted,  even  in  an 
advanced  attack,  the  Turks  could  but  run  in  disorder,  doing  every- 
thing, as  Dumont  says,  cither  with  frenzied  audacity,  or  hopeless 
panic.  They  might  have  rallied  in  their  holes  or  trenches,  had 
the  Turks  flung  themselves  into  them  with  coolness  and  determi- 
nation. But  they,  for  the  most  part,  stumbled  into  tbem,  pell 
mell  with  the  Imperialists,  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was 
a  complete  root.  The  Turks  abandoned  every  th  i  n  g.  But  Eugene 
did  not  pursue  them.  He  feared  the  spahis  rallying  at  a  distance. 
He  had  lost  8000  hilled^  and  2000  wounded.  The  Turks  left 
6000  dead.  The  Grand  Vizier,  when  he  saw  the  janissaries 
repulsed,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  2000  guards  to  charge  the 
Reiters.  But  his  Turks  were  ridden  down,  and  the  Vizier 
received  two  severe  wounds,  of  which  he  died  on  the  morrow  at 
Carlowitz.  Before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
captives,  the  Count  de  Brenner,  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  Turkish  arms  had  never  received  a  more  decisive  blow. 
They  showed  greater  bravery,  and  their  janissaries,  such  as  were 
of  them,  showed  themselves  better  soldiers,  at  least  in  attack, 
than  the  German  infantry,  even  after  the  late  wars  on  the  Rhine. 
But  the  Turks  had  not  enough  of  regular  soldiers.  The  janis- 
saries themselves  knew  not  the  common  tactics  and  discipline  of 
retreat,  whilst  the  light  Turkish  cavalry  had  fallen  into  decided 
inefficiency.  Above  all,  the  Imperialists  had  tlie  advantage  in  an 
able  and  experienced  general,  which  was  totally  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  1  urks. 

The  rest  of  the  campaign  of  1716  was  occupied  by  the  siege  of 
Temesvar,  which  Prince  Eugene  instantly  formed,  and  which  town 
the  Turks  most  gallantlj  defended,  and  as  gallandy  made  repeated 
efforts  to  maintain.  On  one  of  these  occasions  more  men  were 
killed  on  both  rides  than  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  Both 
armies  were,  indeed,  indomitable  in  defence.  Though  the  Im- 
perialists made  breaches,  thejr  were  never  able  to  carry  them  by 
assault,  or  drive  the  Turks  from  tbem.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Turks  never  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through,  to  succour 
the  town  with  either  reinforcements  or  provisions.   It  was  thus 
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Uwt  Temvar  wmt  obliged  to  npitwlain,  aod  A»  rortiiniiy  of  tike 
gunaou  wit  allowed  to  retire  on  4he  moei  hoponnhie  Imm. 
•  The  foUowing  year,  1717«  the  coateodieg  parties  made  stiil 
gmUer  efforts  than  before.   Prince  Eogene  waa  able  to  bnng  iaio 

the  field  150,000  men,  and  the  Turks  mustered  an  equal  nunber  ; 
bat  of  theae  SOfiOO  were  janissaries.    So  ample  and  careful  were 

the  preparations  on  botli  sides,  that  it  was  late  ere  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  very  late  before  the  Turks  took  the  field.  The  object 
that  Prince  Eugene  proposed  to  himself,  was  no  less  tlian  the 
capture  of  Belgrade,  the  fortress  and  key  of  the  middle  Danube. 
The  town,  every  one  knows,  is  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  tl»e  Save.  It  was  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
30,000  men,  under  an  able  general.  Nevertheless,  Prince  Eugeue 
passed  the  river,  and  established  his  army  in  lines,  extending  from 
the  Save  to  the  Danube,  and  thus  completely  investing  the  town 
on  the  land-side.  He,  at  the  same  lime,  connected  liis  army  with 
his  own  bank  of  the  river,  by  means  of  two  bridges,  and,  thus 
posted,  he  commenced  the  siege. 

The  Tbdciah  amqr  did  not  arrire  to  the  aaecoor  of  Belgrade  for 
vany  weeka  after  the  siege  had  coaMaenced,  and  wnel/*  lor 
^though  the  artillery  of  Eugene  bad  destrojped  many  of  the  Ibrti- 
ficatioos  of  the  town»  atiU,  diaeaae  thinned  his  own  taakay  and  ike 
ferer  which  raged  al  last  altacktd  himself,  and  filled  the  BJtmy 
with  apprehension  that  the/  would  be  left  in  their  critical  poeitioa 
without  a  leader.  Vienna  waa  in  consternatioo»  the  Court  at  tho 
^t  of  the  altar,  praying  the  recovery  of  their  general.  £agenedid 
leoover,  but  his  army  had  diminiabed  to  80,000  men,  when  the 
Grand  Vizier  made  his  appearance  on  the  heights  with  a  fresh  and 
numerous  army ;  with  these  before  him,  and  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  manned  by  30,000  brave  Turks  behind  him,  there  were  few 
who  might  not  have  despaired  of  the  situation  of  the  Austrian 
army.  All,  indeed,  did  despair  save  Prince  Eugene  himself. 
Even  he,  had  he  not  had  so  many  laurtls  which  he  feared  to  tar- 
nish, might  have  been  tempted  to  cross  his  bridge,  and  retreat, 
while  tlie  Turkisli  batteries,  firing  down  upon  his  camp,  carried 
off  whole  files,  and  spread  dcslniclion  and  confusion  everywhere. 
Moreover,  the  Turks  followed  their  usual  plan  of  opening  trenches, 
and,  bj  these  means  approaching  the  Imperialists'  camp,  throwing 
up  woika  at  the  same  tiaM^  ao  that,  in  fact,  the  besieging  army 
becaoM  beaieged  in  ita  turn. 

It  waa  impossible  for  the  Imperialiata  to  anppoit  thia  loDg»  etpe* 
eiallj  aa  the  Tiuldah  batteriea  threatened  to  daalroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Save^  and  aa  their  trenchea  had  come  witiuii  pialol-ahot 
of  the  Imperialiat  onea.  On  the  iUk  of  Augnat^  therefore, 
Eogene  made  preparationa  for  marchoM?  fbrUi,  aaid  attaching  the 
enemy  on  the  bkntow.  Three-fourths  of  the  army  wan  to  move  in 
two  Unea  agitnBt  the  Turkish  camp  and  batteriea^  and  one  o'clodc 
in  the  morning  was  fixed  upon  aa  the  hour. 

At  that  hour  the  Imperialists  moved  forth»  bat  there  mignedat 
the  moment  so  thick  a  fog,  that  it  was  impossible,  even  with 
ligbUj  to  distinguish  anything.   Count  Palfi»  who  led  the  right. 
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with  hk  eanhjr,  sdra  ^  into  tke  ftveMil  tmieliM  of  the  Tiid^s* 
A  sally  ftoBi  his  stsrtled  men  roused  the  whole  Turkish  line,  who 
ran  to  vam,  with  desfening  shoots.  The  spehis,  or  Turkish 
•caTsliy  were  the  first  to  get  on  honehsehf  end  prepare  to  rsodv<e 
and  repel  the  Imperialists*  The  jaaisssries  then  finmed,  and  there 
was  a  universal  wUlii. 

When  light  came  to  gleam  upon  the  combatants,  and  the  smoke 
ToUed  Sttddenly  away,  Prince  Eugene  perceived  that  his  ri|^wing 
had  swept  away  all  obstacles  before  it,  and  had  advanced  accord* 
ingly,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  line  had  diverged  to  the  left,  leaving 
an  open  gap,  into  whicli  the  janissaries  had  rushed.  The  Piince 
called  up  immediately  the  second  line  to  repel  the  janissaries,  and 
restore  the  connection  of  his  own  broken  ranl%s.  In  this  etibrt  the 
Prince  was  himself  wounded,  and  roughly  treated,  but  his  reserve 
came  up  in  time  to  save  him,  aud  to  drive  back  the  Turks.  Had 
the  Turkish  general  been  present,  as  Eugene  was,  and  equally 
vigorous,  to  follow  up  the  advantage  gained  by  the  janissaries  in 
the  centre,  the  Turks  would  have  won  the  battle.  But  there  was 
no  mind  or  hand  to  lead  or  direct  tlie  Ottomans  with  any  skill  or 
prudence.  They  were  in  consequence  driven  from  the  field  and 
totally  routed.  Tbef  loet  20^000  mea»  amongst  whom  are  to  ha 
counted  ahoot  5,000  wounded,  pot  to  the  swo^  hy  the  fury  of  the 
Tictors.  The  ooosequenoe  of  this  signal  victory  was,  first  the  suf* 
render  of  Belgrade,  and  a  numerons  material  of  war.  Beaides 
the  160  guns  left  by  the  Turks  on  the  field,  no  less  than  680  wese* 
captured  in  Belgrade,  or  on  the  land  and  river  fleet. 

Such  disasters  compelled  the  Grand  Visier  to  sue  for  peaoe^ 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Passsrowitz  under  the  me- 
diation of  England.  Wortley  Montague  at  first  went  out,  but 
Prince  J&ugene  disliked  him,  and  the  duty  was  coufided  to  others. 
The  peace  was  signed  on  the  Olst  of  July,  1718.  The  principal 
feature  of  tlie  treaty  of  Passarowitz  was  Austria^s  preserving,  not 
only  Belgrade,  but  a  large  share  of  Servia  adjoining  it,  as  well  as 
Bonie  of  VValiachia,  and  even  Bosnia.  In  fact,  Austria  by  that 
treaty,  put  her  foot  solidly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  a 
position,  however,  which  it  required  a  geneial  like  Prince  Eugene 
to  keep. 

riuni  the  year  1718  to  1739,  there  elapsed  a  score  of  years  of 
peace  between  Turkey  and  its  great  European  rivals.  Austria 
was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  Russia  with  those  of 
Poland*  Disgusted  by  the  nnfortuuate,  and  almost  ludicrous 
result  of  Peter  the  Oreat*s  aanbitioas  projects  on  the  Blaeh  Sea, 
his  successors  had  transferred  their  attention  and  efibrts  to  nudw 
Russia  a  Envopean  power,  and  St  Petersburg,  the  great  Rns- 
sian  city,  abandoning  the  territories,  and  development  of  the  empire 
aontbwaids.  Toihey,  on  ite  side,  took  advantage  of  the  time  of 
respite,  to  torn  its  arms  against  Persia,  and  Obe  struggle  oontinned 
with  Tsiying  success,  and  with  no  great  profit  to  either,  between 
the  two  great  Mahommedan  powers  of  Asia. 

When  the  Empress  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne,  she  and  her 
ministers  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  Forto*s  sggnming 
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a  marked  saperioritr  orer  Persia,  and  of  the  Mahommedaiis 
passiDg  beyond  the  GaacasiiSy  and  liy  means  of  tbe  Tartan  tbiMt* 
ening  the  independence  of  Rnsma  itself.  She  therefore  tmzed 
the  opportunity  of  Tnikej  being  engaged  in  the  Pennan  war  to 
attack  the  Tartars^  and  she  thus  renemd  altogether  that  warlike 
polic J  of  Peter  the  Great,  directed  towards  the  Black  Sea  rather 
than  the  Baltic. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1736,  the  Russian  army  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Munch,  assembled  to  the  number  of  54,000 
men,  at  Zaritsinka,  near  the  course  of  the  Dnieper.  Munch 
followed  the  left  bank  ot  that  river,  until  he  reached  the  lines  of 
Perecop,  which  were  considered  impregnable  by  the  Crim  Tartars. 
These  famous  lines  consisted  of  a  deep  ditch,  with  wall  and 
rampart,  extending  across  the  isthmus,  and  defending  the  Crimea, 
as  a  similar  one  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  defended  the 
Morea.    Although  100,000  Tartars  were  said  to  have  gathered  to 
the  defence  of  tliis  entrenchment,  Munch  with  his  much  smaller 
force  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  it ;  and  he  came  up  on  the  28th  of 
May,  whilst  the  Turks  were  merely  hoisting  the  standard  of  war 
at  Constantinople.    They  never  were  in  time  for  the  first  attacks 
in  a  spring  campaign.    Munch  poured  with  his  army  into  the 
Crimea,  and  signalized  his  presence  by  the  most  ruthless  ravages. 
He  destroyed  everywhere  life  and  habitation,  destroyed  the  palace 
and  garden  of  the  Moslem  king  at  Baydjeserai,  and  a  magni- 
-ficent  libraiy  with  it.   His  lieutenants  took  at  the  same  time 
seversl  importsnt  fortresses,  of  which  AaofT  was 'the  principal; 
and  then  Munch  evacuated  the  Crimea,  which  he  was  not  yet  in 
force  to  conquer  or  to  keep.   Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Turks  were  allowed  to  take  their  revenge,  the  Tartar  chief  or 
Sultan  of  the  Crimea  being  changed,  the  new  chief  led  his  army 
into  the  Ukraine,  defeated  a  body  of  5,000  Russians,  which  in 
vain  attempted  to  defend  it,  and  ravaged  the  province,  bringing  off 
30,000  slaves.    On  this  occasion  the  Turks  and  their  viziers 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  conciliate  and  keep  peace  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  the  Sixth.    But  that  prince,  won 
by  the  blandishments  of  Russia,  and  desirous  of  claiming  for  liim- 
self  a  share  of  Turkey  to  compensate  his  losses  elsewhere,  con- 
cluded the  first  serious  alliance  between  Austria  and  Ru'-sia  for 
the  conquest  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    In  vain  did  the 
Austrian  ministers   remonstrate  with   their  sovereign.  Prince 
Eugene,  who  could  alone  effectually  do  this,  was  no  more.  As, 
however,  there  was  a  place  and  persons  appointed  for  negotia- 
tions, they  contmned.   It  was,  however,  a  mere  farce,  for  the 
Russians,  supported  by  the  Austrian  envoys  made  such  demands 
as  caused  the  Turkish  envoys  to  stare  witti  stupor.   They  asked 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  Crimea,  and  the  Koub&n,  the  entire 
land  of  the  Tartars:  moreover,  the  suzereignty  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  free  passage  for  fleets  throughout  the  Bosphoms 
and  Dardanelles.   "  What  you  ask,"  replied  the  sini]ile  Ottoman, 

ia  so  contrary  to  treaties  and  to  oaths,  that  you  offend  the  injunc- 
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tions  of  your  gospel,  and  the  principle  of  Grotias,  as  well  as  of 
eomnoD  justice." 

To  so  home  a  iaont  the  Aastro-Rossian  had  nothing  to  reply, 
save  that  the  TWlts  went  against  their  own  Koran  in  not  persist- 
ing to  conrert  ChristisDS  by  the  sabre.  The  text  of  the  Koran,** 
the  Turks  rgoined,   was  applicable  solely  to  the  idolater,  not  to 


mands  for  peace^  on  the  contrary,  the  Koran  enjoins  the  Turks  to 
receire  and  to  accept.*'  Such  was  the  remarkable  answer  ot  the 
Ottomans,  who  had  just  as  much  right  and  reason  on  their  side 
in  1637  against  Russia  and  Austria,  as  they  hare  in  1853. 

The  Austrians  had  afterwards  deep  reason  to  repent  their  havinp^ 
joined  Russia  in  these  ambitious  attempts  upon  Turkey.  For 
Europe  had  no  longer  Prince  Eugene  to  command  its  aimies,  nor 
the  courage  nor  experience  of  the  ofiiccr^  formed  by  Eugene  and 
Marlborough.  The  Court  of  Vienna,  itself  full  of  divisions  and 
weaknesses,  could  not  decide  between  different  generals,  but 
employed  two  or  three,  all  jealous  of  each  other,  and  all  equally 
incapable.  They  commenced  their  campaigns  with  confidence 
and  arrogance,  one  marching  into  Bosnia,  another  into  Servia,  a 
third  OTcminning  WaUachia,  without  plan,  or  concert,  or  pru- 
dence. The  army  that  entered  Senria  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
capture  Nissa,  but  in  so  doing  it  left  the  fortress  of  Widdin 
benind  it,  on  which  it  was  obliged  to  tarn ;  and  it  failed  to  take 
"Widdiny  whilst  it  re^lost  Nissa.  Whilst  twenty  years  of  peace 
had  thus  deteriorated  the  Austrian  armies,  the  Turkish  troops  had 
gained  considerably  in  skill  and  discipline  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Count  De  BonneTal,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey,  and  who  instructed  the  Turkish  generals  in  their  first 
military  tactics,  which  in  Eugene's  time  they  had  wanted. 

In  Bosnia  the  Prince  of  Hildburghausen,  commanding  the 
Imperialists,  laid  siege  to  Banyalouka,  but  the  Turkish  general 
raised  a  l£vee  en  masse  of  the  soldiers  of  the  country,  and  w^ith 
these  completely  defeated  Hildburghausen.  Ahmed  Kapriuli 
recaptured  Nissa  about  the  same  lime.  Gilani  was  beaten  in 
Wallachia.  And,  in  fact,  the  Turks  recovered  so  much  of  their 
old  superiority,  that  they  refused  all  proposals  of  peace  that  did 
not  include  the  restoration  of  Belgrade  by  the  Austrians,  and  of 
Azoff  by  the  Russians. 

Whilst  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  uncertainty,  Field-Marshal 
Wallis,  with  about  60,000  men,  thought  that  it  was  time  to 
emulate  some  of  the  great  feats  of  Eugene.  He  knew  that  the 
Grand  Visder  was  marching  upon  Semendra,  and  he  resoWed  to 
attack  him.  This  he  managed  to  do  with  his  cavalry  alone, 
the  infantry  not  having  come  up.  And  he  committed  the  fault 
the  very  week  afior  that  he  had  declared  in  one  of  his  despatches 
to  l^enna,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  attack  the  Turks  with 
cavalry  alone,  an  arm  in  which  they  had  become  so  superior. 
The  battle  took  place  at  Kroska  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1739.  The 
coirassiers  of  Palfi  had  alone  issued  from  a  gorge,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  OttomanSy  slaughtered,  or  driven  back  upon 
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their  cotniadMy  wlics  in  »  nartoir  defilay  coidd  not  pfeifro  <»der; 
the  infantry  came  up  afterward8«  for  the  battle  lasted  from  morn- 
ing till  ennaet  Tbe  Austnans  were  driven  bade  to  tbe  Dmonbe^ 
learag  0000  dead  and  almost  as  many  wounded.  Vvre  of  the 
Impenal  geneiab  were  slain.  Thus  on  ibe  field  of  Kroika»  nad 
in  the  preceding  campaign,  were  tbrown  away  all  tbe  advantages 
and  superiority  won  for  the  Austrian  arms  by  Prince  Eugene 
twenUr  years  previous.  Peace  was  the  consequence  of  this  deci- 
sive victory.  Tbe  Treaty  of  Belgrade  was  signed  soon  after 
between  Austiia  and  the  Porte,  the  chief  condition  being  the 
restoration  to  Turkey  of  that  city,  as  well  as  all  the  territoiieu 
south  of  the  Danube,  ^nven  up  at  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz. 

Peace  was  at  the  same  time  concluded  with  Russia,  the  latter 
power  not  indeed  restoring  Azoff,  but  stipulating  to  destroy  its 
fortifications,  and  leave  its  territory  uncultured  and  depopulated. 
Such  was  tbe  kind  of  resuscitation  achieved  by  the  arms  of  the 
Ottomans  fur  their  empire  towards  the  year  1740. 


ST.  PETER'S  TO  ST.  JANUARIUS^. 

When  you  want  to  get  awuT  firom  Rome,  of  course  every  body- 
^e  wants  to  get  away  too  :  and  as  ever)'body  else  is  more  provident 
and  decided  in  his  plans  than  you  are,  he  has  taken  the  comer 
place  of  the  coupee  of  the  Naples  diligence  at  least  a  fortnight^ 
if  not  three  weeks,  before  you  think  of  enquiring. 

When  you  find  that  everybody  else  has  taken  all  the  places  in 
the  diligence,  you  have  to  look  about  for  somebody  else  in  the 
same  predicament  with  yourself,  with  whom  you  make  a  party,  and 
hire  a  special  carriage.  My  lot  was  cast  with  Reginald,  the  cofFeo- 
planter^  and  his  cousin,  the  future  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  But  the  carriages  hold  four,  and  the  difficulty  was  to 

find  a  fourth  man  to  lij^hteu  tlie  expense  of  post-horses.  A  day 
or  two  before  we  had  start,  two  other  college  friends  arrived 
-  £rom  Florence,  on  their  way  to  Ceylon ;  the  excellent  and  stout- 
hearted Joe  C— *9  celebrated  for  shooting  Mexican  highway- 
men, right  and  left,  and  the  lively  and  agreeable  sn^ier  of  Buiables 
and  Scrambles  in  North  and  South  Anwrica.  We  were  now  fivti 
and  had  to  fill  up  two  carriages.  We  entered  into  n^tiatioBS 
with  a  couple  of  Americans^  but  did  not  trade ;  partly,  that  wie  did 
not  much  like  their  looks^  and  partly  thai  they  had  an  impreisien 
we  someway  meant  to  take  them  in.  Then  we  settled  with  an 
artist  and  his  consumptive  brother,  who  broke  a  blood^esssl 
the  night  beftwe  we  bad  to  start;  so  that  finally  we  wenfe 
five  in  our  two  carriages.  There  was  less  economy  m  this  man- 
egenent  than  couid  have  been  wishedi  but  then  there  was  aM  the 
more  room  for  our  1^. 

Tbe  evening  before,  I  dined  with  a  great  lady,  who  had  the  art 
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«>f  drawing  agreeable  society  up  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs, 
which,  not  the  stairs,  but  the  agreeable  society,  is  a  rare  article 
among  the  heterogeneous  hole-and-corner  lodging  house  scrambles 
of  British  hospitality  in  Home.  Unfortunately  she  had  not  one 
of  her  agreeable  evening  parties  that  evening,  and  she  kindly  took 
me  to  a  disagreeable  one,  given  by  a  would-be  great  lady,  who 
had  taken  a  palace,  and  was  making  an  elaborate  elTort  with  two 
hopeless  daughters.  One  of  these  was  sleek  and  stupid ;  the 
other,  skinny  and  wriggling,  with  anxious  red  eyes.  Among  the 
British  youth  of  Rome,  they  went  by  the  names  of  the  ferret 
and  guinea-pig.  Mrs.  Gynne  Goggleford  was  tlie  would-be 
great  lady  in  name ;  and  when  we  entered  her  spacious  and 
splendid  palace  drawing-room,  she  was  standing  at  her  tea-table— 
I  Bhoold  nther  say,  she  was  ducking,  and  diving,  'and  writhing 
at  it  in  tiie  agony  of  graceful  tea^^naking.  As  we  came  in,  she 
thought  it  neeessary  to  inform  us  that  she  had  followed  her  ladf- 
ship's  example  in  making  her  own  tea,  instead  of  having  it  done  by 
her  senraatsy  hut  she  did  not  tell  us  why  she  had  not  sat  down  to 
do  it,  and  drawn  a  oomfortahle  circle  round  the  table.  I  was  intro- 
dnced  with  an  apology ;  she  was  only  too  happy  to  xeoeive  any  of 
her  ladyship's  guests.  She  had  had  the  plcMure  of  aoeeting  me 
too  at  Mr.  Wattlechop's,  had  she  not 

The  company  stood  and  sat  about  uncomfortably,  and  seemed 
too  fow  for  the  great  drawing-room ;  yery  few  of  them  knew  each 
other;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Gj^nne  Qo^leford  had  picked, 
and  called,  and  scraped  up  the  wails  and  strays  of  Rome,  without 
any  reference  to  how  ihcy  might  be  amused  by  sitting  and  stand* 
ing  about  in  her  drawing-room  for  two  or  three  hours. 

But  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening,  was  the  culmination 
and  wind-up  of  the  elaborate  effort  this  worthy  lady  had  l>een 
making  with  her  hopeless  daughters,  during  the  Roman  season. 
The  subject  of  this  supernatural  struggle  was  the  ferret,  whose 
anxious  pink  eyes  looked  still  more  pink  and  anxious  on  the  now 
impending  separation  from  the  much  cherished  object,  who  was  to 
depart  from  Rome  on  the  morrow,  and  say  farewell,  in  a  more  or 
less  promising  manner  this  very  evening.  The  Honourable  Mr. 
SoftoQ  is  the  object. .  He  Ls  the  heir-apparent  of  an  Irish  peer->a 
stendsTy  shangling,  slack-backed,  unhappy  stripling  of  serenteen. 
He  has  a  pink,  bhie-eyed,  innocent  countensBCCy  a  head  of  wavy 
£axen  bmr^  and  his  upper  lip  is  adorned  by  a  ddieate  ftin|pe  01 
milk-white  down.  He  is  in  the  period  of  male  existence  which 
corresponds  with  boarding-school  miaibood,  and  is  trafdlins  with 
hb  tutor,  between  sohool  and  eoUcse ;  or,  what  is  more  prmdili^ 
perhaps,  between  apron-strings  and  odiege.  Poor  boy  1  the  gi^ 
toothed  ogrsss,  and  her  pink-eyed  daughter  have  both  been  flatter^ 
ing  him,  and  making  lore  to  him  desperately  for  two  months. 
The  tutor  is  a  dry  man  in  spectacles,  who  has  been  wearing  out 
his  soul  and  body  on  churches  and  monuments ;  and  in  the  imio* 
cence  of  his  heart,  he  has  permitted  these  two  disinterested  women 
to  comfort,  the  intervals  of  his  penance.  His  male  acquaintances 
have  joked  him  about  it»  and  now  that  he  has  to  stand  up  before 
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the  toothless  affectionate  smiles  of  the  mother,  and  the  languishing^ 
tenderness  of  her  mournful  ferret,  as  they  bid  him  farewell  and 
hope  he  may  soon  be  back  from  Naples,  he  looks  as  if  his  back 
was  going  to  break  in  several  places,  and  his  loosely  hung  legs 
and  wings  to  drop  about  the  drawing-room  floor.  However,  we 
all  got  away  safely  at  last,  and  good  naturedly  congratulated 
poor  Softon  on  his  conquest,  as  we  walked  along  the  lamp-lit 
Corso. 

I  now  went  home,  dressed  in  my  travelling  costume,  and  trans- 
ported my  effects  to  the  hotel  from  wliich  our  party  were  to  start 
on  the  following  dawn ;  for  as  I  have  au  objection  to  getting  up  in 
the  middle  of  tiie  night,  and  as  it  only  wanted  four  or  five  hours 
to  the  time  of  departure,  I  preferred  not  to  go  to  bed  at  all*  I 
disposed  myself  to  sleep  on  a  sofa  of  their  drawing-room,  bat  did 
not  sleep ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wore  away  the  hours  inth  cigars  and 
brandy  and  water,  in  the  attempt  to  convert  an  intelligent  but 
sceptical  Irish  major  of  Indian  dragoons  to  Christianity*  He  was 
not  to  start  on  the  morrow,  but  being  a  gentlemen  of  cosmopolw 
tan  hours,  and  as  I  did  not  go  to  sleep,  and  the  brandy  bottle  lield 
out  to  the  end,  he  was  good  enough  to  cheer  me  with  his  society 
during  the  silent  hours,  and  went  to  bed  when  we  set  off* 

Of  course  we  did  not,  nor  could  be  expected  to  get  away  with* 
out  a  good  deal  of  waiting,  for  unpunctual  post-horses,  an(}  impa- 
tience, and  British  oaths,  and  Italian  importunity.  At  length, 
however,  we  rumbled  out  of  the  moist  gray  labyrinth  of  rainy 
Rome,  passed  the  Colosseum  dim  in  showery  dawn,  and  crossed 
the  blank  and  desolate  Campagna,  scarred  with  ruin.  The 
weather  cleared  a  little  as  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain- 
shoulder,  up  which  we  crept  to  Alba  Longa,  which  seems  very 
long  to  this  day,  and  has  pretty  peeps  of  the  lower  country,  and 
the  sea,  through  gaps  in  the  straggling  street.  I  saw  tlie  less  of 
it  as  the  companion  who  had  fallen  to  my  share,  was  the  future 
Lord- lieutenant  of  — — ,  who  had  pulled  out  a  very  small  pack  of 
cards  and  persuaded  me  to  give  him  a  lesson  iti  whist,  and  we  were 
dealing  out  the  opposite  seat,  and  losing  our  cards  down  among  the 
straw,  as  we  played  double  dummy  with  a  commentary  under 
great  disadvantages. 

We  breakfasted  in  our  carriages  to  lose  no  toe;  paid  like 
Englishmen,  and  went  at  a  furious  pace  up  and  down  the  undu- 
lating road  among  Uie  hills — then  down  among  the  Pontine  pools 
and  canals  skirting  below  the  mountain-brows.  AtTerracina,  we 
stopped  on  the  Ixirders  of  both  the  Ftepsl  and  Mediterranean  sea. 
There  were  some  impudent  and  mendicant  custom-house  officers 
and  police,  and  a  picturesque  leaning  tower  of  rock  standing  for- 
ward out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  But,  above  all,  at  Terracina  there 
is  an  authoritatively  self-recommending  wheel-greaser,  who  assures 
traveUers  that  there  is  some  inherent  quality  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Terracina  which  makes  it  necessary  that  all  carriages  passing 
throuiijh  should  have  their  wheels  anointed,  whether  they  other- 
wise seem  to  want  it  or  not.  On  our  declining  his  services,  he 
almost  threatened  our  lives ;  but  we  assured  him  that  if  he  came 
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near  any  of  our  axles,  we  would  break  bis  head.  That  our 
wheels  had  four  naves  already,  and  five  was  more  than  enough. 
In  fine,  that  we  considered  him  much  more  likely  to  purloin  the 
Imch-pin,  than  do  our  vehicles  any  good.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  we  saved  half  a  dollar^  and  some  time,  and  obtained  some 
Tery  choice  specimens  of  Italian  execration* 

Our  road  now  lay  along  the  deep  blue  sea<— light  blue  promon- 
taries  of  the  scalloped  coast,  looking  like  islands,  rose  before  us 
from  the  filmy  distance.  As  the  scenery  was  growing  more  and 
more  beautiful,  came  on  sunset  and  darkness.  A  little  after  night- 
fall we  supped  at  Mola  di  Gaeta.  On,  through  the  dark  night 
which  was  passed  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety* 
nine  jolts  to  each  single  wink  of  sleep.  Next  morning,  we  drove 
through  the  long  streets  of  Capua,  and  soon  after  saw  the  twin 
peaks  of  Vesuvius. 

Naples  is  the  only  Italian  city  I  have  yet  seen  which  looks  like 
a  metropolis.  All  the  rest  seem  like  over-grown  county  towns. 
Kven  the  Corso's  stir  and  vivacity  during  the  carnival  and  holy 
week,  parvis  componere  magna,  reminded  me  of  the  galvanic  ac- 
tivity in  Coney-street,  at  the  season  of  the  York  Hunt  hall.  All 
the  stir  is  made,  and  all  the  money  is  circulated  by  the  influx  of 
families  from  the  country.    But  Naples  is  really  alive. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  too.  Long  wide  streets,  and  large  irregu- 
lar shaped  piazzas,  and  brand  new  palaces  and  medifieval  dungeons, 
and  above  all,  St.  Elmo's  massive  citadel  frowning  from  its  rock. 
Then  vou  get  at  last  to  the  palace-crowded  rim  of  the  sea,  which 
is  as  blue  and  shiny  as  could  possibly  be  expected,  even  of  the 
bay  of  Naples.  Tou  see  the  curving  shores,  which  lengthened 
suburbs  line  with  white  for  twentv  miles.  Ton  see  the  mountain 
ranges  rounding  to  the  horns  of  the  bay,  whose  points  are  broken 
off,  and  form  two  sky-peaked  islands  called  Capri  and  Ischia. 

All  these  items,  having  hastily  swept  them  up  from  the  horison, 
TOU  acknowledge  with  a  respectful  glance  or  two,  as  things  you 
nave  heard  about  all  your  life,  and  sometimes  wished  to  see,  but 
at  present  your  principal  interest  and  anxiety  is,  to  see  where 
your  hotel  will  emerge  from  the  interminable  hne  of  quays  along 
which  you  have  been  rapidly  rattling  for  some  time.  After  twenty- 
eight^  hours  incessant  jolting  and  dusting,  not  even  Naples,  with  all 
its  charms,  can  compete  with  a  warm  bath,  and  a  little  cafi  au  lau 
I  spent  the  month  of  April  in  Naples.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
season,  but  there  were  still  a  few  dinners  and  evening  parties,  and 
balls,  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  who  live  sumptuously 
and  entertain  hospitably.  Society  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  Rome. 
Handsome  palaces  full  of  gay  company,  talking  a  great  deal  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  French.  There  were  private  theatricals 
too,  in  which  the  actors  were  English  and  Neapolitan,  but  the 
plays  they  acted  were  French.  We  rode  and  drove  about,  skirting 
the  winding  bays  beyond  the  promontory  of  Pausilippo.  We  saw 
Fozzuoli,  and  the  cavernous  prisons  and  cisterns  in  the  cliffs  of 
Baii,  where  Tiberias  kept  a  supply  of  state-prisoners  for  his 
amusement,  and  fresh  water  for  hu  navy.   We  went  up  to  the  lofty 
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convent  of  Camaldoli  on  penrene  donkeys,  and  saw  almost  all  die 
Idngdom  of  Ni4>l(es  firom  the  nioantabi-top»  which  these  hermtU 
monks  have  diosea  to  live  and  die  on*  Gtey-heafded,  ancient 
men,  rohed  in  white,  who  have  vowed  away  their  lives  to  solitarj 
-oonfinement  and  perpeloal  silence. 

The  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying,  an  invalid,  who  had  been 
in  Naples  a  year  or  two,  began  to  think  the  weather  was  getting 
too  hot.  So  we  agreed  to  go  across  the  bay^  and  see  if  we  oonld 
take  a  house  on  the  airy  heights  of  Capri. 

Punctuality  is  not  a  virtue  which  dounshes  in  hot  dimateau 
The  Capri  steamer  sets  off  at  the  inconveniently  early  hoar  o£ 
half-past  nine,  and  runs  alternate  days.  After  being  half  an  boor 
too  late,  two  or  three  times,  we  at  last  made  a  great  and  memo- 
rable effort  on  the  mornin  ^^  of  the  18th  of  Aprils  and  were  just  in 
time  to  see  the  boat  go  off  without  us. 

Feeling  that  we  had  done  our  uttermost,  and  that  Fortune  bad 
put  our  destinies  in  her  dice-box,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
us,  somehow  or  another,  this  very  day,  we  enquired  whither  the 
other  little  steamboat  was  bound.  Our  boatmen,  who  had  only  just 
recovered  their  breath  from  vociferating,  as  they  pulled  furiously 
in  vain  pursuit  of  the  now  distant  Capri  steamer,  replied  that  the 
other  one  which  lay  smoking  tranquilly  by  the  mo/a,  would  sooa 
set  off  for  Ischia,  if  that  would  suit  our  excellencies  as  well. 

We  tossed  up  a  dollar ;  heads — Ischia;  tsik — Nqdea.  It  Idl 
heads,  so  we  went  aboard.  But  now  we  Ibnnd  we  shoold  have  t» 
wait  two  hoars.  So  we  msde  a  bargain  with  our  little  boat  to 
row  us  over  to  Capri,  whi^  is  about  twenty  miles  cUslant.  When 
the  bargain  was  coneladed,  and  a  bargain  with  Neapolitan  sailors 
is  not  msde  in  a  moment,  clouds  be^  to  gather  on  the  purple 
brow  of  Vesuvius.  My  friend'*s  valet,  the  valiant  Roberto,  who 
had  been  a  tailor  previous  to  entering  service,  grew  very  pak^ 
and  entreated  us  for  the  love  of  the  Viigin  and  sU  the  saints,  not 
to  go  out  to  sea  in  a  cock-boat,  with  a  storm  comiiig  on.  I  had 
no  idea  that  Roberto's  expostulations  would  have  any  weight ; 
but  my  friend  thought  it  did  not  look  unlike  rain.  It  would  take 
us  at  least  five  or  six  hours  to  cross  the  bay,  and  as  we  had  no 
great  coats  nor  umbrellas,  that  length  of  time  in  the  wet  would  not 
be  good  for  his  cough. 

'  This  argument,  together  with  the  possibility  of  a  squall,  and 
Roberto's  terrors  being  taken  into  consideration,  we  gave  the 
boatmen  an  extra  carlinc  or  two.  Went  ashore  and  drove  to  the 
railway  which  skirts  the  bay  round  to  Castellamare.  We  ran 
beneath  the  steep  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  girt  with  vineyards  and 
sparkled  with  white  massarias — passed  the  stations  of  Portici, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annunziata,  and  came  to  Cas- 
tellamare, which  is  to  modern  Naples  what  Pompeii  was  to  Par- 
theiM>pe,  the  fashionable  summer  watering  place. 

Here  we  were  attacked  by  a  hubbub  of  competition  for  our 
patronage  between  vetturini,  corricderi,  and  donkeymen.  The 
donkeys  carried  us  off,  and  away  we  went  at  a  canter  with  a  couple 
of  screaming  urchins  armed  with  stieka  in  our  .waka.  Of  OQHiae 
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this  could  not  last,  the  staple  pace  is  a  quick  walk,  during  which 
the  boys  are  able  to  recover  their  breath  after  intercalary  bursts  of 

galloping. 

The  road  is  beautiful.  A  ledge  high  up  above  the  sea, 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  inequalities  of  the  rocky  mountain-face 
in  which  it  is  cut.  Here  and  there  bridges  cross  deep  guUeys, 
where  torrents  leap  down  to  the  sea.  Above,  among  tlie  toppling 
crags,  were  men  quarrying  stone  for  the  road.  It  did  not  seem  a 
very  safe  arrangement  either  for  the  workmen  or  wayfarer.  A 
little  further  we  overtook  an  old  woman  vociferating  loudly  as  she 
tottered  along  between  two  people  who  were  supporting  her.  We 
thought  at  first  she  was  drunk,  and  then  that  she  was  mad.  She 
k^t  crying,  figlio  mio,  O  fig^io  mlo^  Fanno  ]>oitato  via.*' 
'We  aakied  what  was  the  matter  and  were  told  that  her  son  had 
been  woildng  at  tiie  qnarriesy  and  a  stone  had  rolled  down  upon 
him  and  killed  him,  and  that  thepovera  vecchiarella  was  ^'ghiut  in 
pasiia^'  fgone  into  folly)  for  gnef*  We  were  debating  whether 
monef,  tibe  wnial  anodyne  which  the  rich  apply  indiscriminately 
to  aU  dbtr esses  of  llie  poor,  was  the  proper  specific  for  the  poor 
old  woman ;  but  the  donkey  boys,  having  taken  breath  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  the  particulars,  left  no  time  for  our  bene- 
Tolent  intentions  to  reach  maturity.  The  whirlwind  of  shrieks 
and  blows  arose  behind  us,  and  we  were  driven  along  before  it  at 
full  gallop. 

The  gallop  of  a  donkey  is  not  pleasant  to  anybody,  but  the 
principal  sufferer  was  the  unfortunate  tnilor  who  had  never  ridden 
before,  and  who,  to  add  to  his  grievances,  had  his  master's  little 
Talisc.  which,  under  all  circumstances,  even  of  greatest  torture,  he 
persisted  in  hugging  closely  to  his  bosom,  as  if  it  had  been  his  only 
child.  In  spite  of  all  his  troubles  Roberto  kept  up  his  spirits 
wonderfully.  He  had  never  ])cen  out  of  Naples  before,  and  he 
was  only  going  through  the  prefatory  trials  and  hardships  towards 
arriving  at  the  dignities  of  a  travelled  man. 

Turning  the  corner  of  a  headland  Capri  lay  before  us  about 
eight  or  ten  miles  oflf.  We  were  getting  nearer  our  destination, 
though  in  a  very  roundabout  way,  as  anybody  may  perceive  by 
looking  at  the  map.  Sorrento  now  lay  at  our  feet,  scattered  among 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  figs  and  olives,  and  orange -proves,  on  a 
sloping  platform,  broken  off  abruptly  by  a  perpendictusr  diff-edge 
towards  the  sea,  and  surmounted  bv  craggy  peaks  behind,  l^e 
diff-edge  is  lined  with  honses,  which  seem  to  overhang  the  pre- 
dpice.  One  of  them  ia  said  to  be  the  house  of  Tasso.  Cavern 
staircases  are  cut  down  through  the  cliff  to  the  sea. 

Here  we  took  a  little  boat  with  a  pair  of  oars,  and  crept  leisurely 
aslant  the  calm  blue  strait  which  divides  Capri  from  the  main- 
land. The  island  rises  towards  this  end  in  a  precipitous  wall  of 
rock  about  a  thousand  feet.  The  headland  is  topped  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Villa  Jovis,  the  favourite  palace  of  Tiberius ;  and  down  this 
precipice  he  used  to  throw  his  criminals  when  he  was  tired  of 
torturing  them.  Hard  by  is  the  broken  horn  of  an  ancient  light- 
house, which  was  struck  with  lightning  a  few  days  before  the 
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tyrant's  death.  We  passed  close  by  the  foot  of  this  lofty  scar, 
whose  jagged  peaks  wreathed  in  purple  lights  soared  dizzily  in  the 
golden  atmosphere  of  sunset.  Ripples,  deep  blue  and  bronze 
coloured,  lapped  in  the  time-worn  water-mark  of  the  bases,  which 
being  filled  with  scarlet  sea-anemones,  that  rise  and  fall  with  the 
washing  of  the  waves,  look  as  if  the  long  cicatrised  line  still  bled 
like  a  fresh  wound — so  says  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect ;  and  if  the  Mediterranean  was  a  very  stormy 
and  trucalent  sea,  which  habitually  ahowed  a  plausible  intention 
of  battering  down,  or  washing  away  the  island  of  Capri  from  its 
iomewhat  hopelessly  solid  foundations,  the  Improyisafeore's  metae 
l^or  would  have  been  more  poetically  complete.  Let  us  say  the 
rude  rock  bases  have  formea  a  line  of  crimson  lips  to  Idsa  the 
bright  and  gentle  waters  which  embrace  them  for  ever,  ttdelmaiid 
unchanged.  This  is  rather  Darwinioal,  and  does  not  giye  so  virid 
an  idea. 

We  skirted  along  beneath  the  crags,  and  landed,  soon  after 
snnset,  in  a  little  bay,  whose  pebbly  strand  is  lined  with  round- 
topped  fishermen's  houses.  A  staircase-road  led  us  up  to  a  Moor- 
ish looking  little  town  perched  on  the  ridge  of  the  island,  where 
it  sags  in  a  catenary  curve,  between  its  loftier  ends,  and  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  We  found  a 
rude  and  primitive  but  not  uncomfortable  inn,  where  we  supped  on 
excellent  fried  slirimps  and  salad.  After  supper  a  band  of  rustic 
beauties  appeared,  and  danced  the  tarantella,  a  barbarous  insular 
dance,  to  an  equally  wild  and  barbarous  measure  on  the  tambourine, 
which  serves  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  musician,  who  sings, 
a  ballad  of  interminable  length,  detailing  the  possessions  and  ac- 
complishments of  one  Ciceronella,  a  lady  whose  biography  has  not 
reached  the  present  age  in  authentic  prose. 

Next  morning  from  the  top  of  the  house  we  made  more  accu- 
rate ac(^uaintance  with  the  general,  features  of  Capri.  The  town 
of  Capn  stands  on  a  sort  of  saddle  in  the  sunken  ridge  between 
tiie  higher  ends.  Towards  the  mainland  it  rises  with  castellated 
mounts  and  scarped  ridges  to  the  Villa  Jovis.  On  the  other  hand 
a  steep  wall  of  precipice,  accessible  only  by  a  zigzag  ladder  cut  in 
tiie  face  of  the  rock,  falls  away  from  the  loftv  table-land  of  Ana 
Capri.  All  about  the  curious  round-toppeci  houses,  with  deep- 
arcned  balconies,  are  jncturesoaely  grouped  among  the  heights 
and  hollows  of  the  uneven  rock-ridge.  The  earden  of  the  inn  is 
full  of  orange  and  lemon  treesy  and  boasts  one  fine  palm-tree,  which 
does  great  service  in  the  foregrounds  of  the  numerous  artists  who 
frequent  the  establishment. 

We  had  passed  over  the  Saddle-back  in  coming  to  the  inn,  and 
this  morning  we  looked  out  upon  the  southern  sea,  unbroken  by 
any  outlines  of  land,  stretching  away  towards  Africa.  Three 
quarters  of  a  mile  alon<^  the  narrow  lanes,  which  wind  among 
bowery  vineyards,  brought  us  to  a  point  of  rock  with  the  remains 
of  a  ruined  tower  called  La  Tragara.  On  our  way  we  saw  the 
long  row  of  blocked-up  arches  called  the  Cento  Camarella,  which 
some  antiquaries  consider  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  gre^t  road 
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(apparently  leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  else),  and  others  a 
college  for  the  education  of  Tiberins's  harem.  Why  they  should 
have  Deen  instructed  in  these  unpleasant  little  cells  does  not  ap« 
pear,  except  that  .^fmur  is  Latin  for  a  vanlti  which  is  only  t^pMn 

logical  reason. 

From  the  Tragara  can  be  aeen  the  features  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  which  is  more  abrupt  and  precipitous  than  the 
northern,  which  we  passed  beneath  last  night.  There  is^  however, 
one  small  breach,  down  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  very  steep 
road.  This  piccola  marina  was  once  the  principal  port  of  the 
island ;  and  by  that  shapeless  black  mass  of  grouted  masonry, 
so  wave-worn  as  to  look  like  natural  rock,  rode  the  galleys  of 
Augustus. 

The  principal  attraction  and  main  wonder  of  Capri  is  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  Azurra,  or  Blue  Grotto.  It  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  We  took  a  little 
boat  at  the  Grande  Marina  (where  we  tirst  landed),  and  skirted 
along  beneath  the  rocky  wall  of  clitF  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
In  many  places  along  the  water-line  there  are  low  cavern  mouths, 
where  the  heaving  swell,  compressing  the  air  within  the  cavern^ 
blows  out  great  spouts  of  spray  with  a  bellowing  noise.  These 
little  aenii«8ubmarine  bottle-necked  caves  can  of  course  onXj  be 
entered  by  diving,  and  nobody  enters  them,  I  suppose,  for  divers 
reasons. 

But  the  largest  of  them,  whidi,  in  a  beavy  sea,  blows  and  bel- 
lows like  fifty  whales  and  waterspouts,  when  the  sea  is  calm  leaves 
room  for  a  little  boat  to  pass  into  its  narrow  jaws.  To  give  you  an 
mocurate  idea  of  its  shape  and  situation,  figure  to  yourself  a  soda- 
water  bottle,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  tank  horizontally,  so  that  the 
water-level  half  filled  both  the  neck  and  belly  of  the  oottle.  Half 
a  small  haael  nut-shell,  manned  with  ants,  Hoating  into  the  semi- 
circular aperture,  will  about  represent  the  conditions  and  propor- 
tions of  a  small  boatload  of  travellers  entering  the  blue  grotto. 
The  neck  of  the  cavern  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  belly 
of  the  bottle  is  about  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  forty  yards  in 
diameter. 

Now  you  have  a  general  skeleton  idea  on  which  to  feed  and 
patch  the  particulars  of  my  visit  to  the  grotto  Azurra.    We  are 
approaching  the  end  of  the  island,  and  the  cliffs  above  us  are 
growing  lower.    Close  beneath  a  small  battery,  where  the  French 
effected  a  landing,  when  they  took  the  island  from  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  of  unfortunate  insular  memory,  is  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
just  big  enough  for  our  little  boat  to  shoot  in  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.   But  there  is  a  slight  swell,  and  the 
water  heaves  up  and  down  a  foot  or  so  in  the  dark  jaws.  Our 
partv  crouch  down,  and  make  themselves  as  small  as  possible  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  boatmen  stand  holding  on  by  the 
jagged  teeth  which  project  from  the  cavern-mouth,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  sink  of  water  to  pull  the  boat  in  through  the  black 
throat.   It  is  a  ticklish  job;  for  if  the  boat  hitches  against  the 
ragced  sides,  and  the  succeeding  swell  crushes  it  up  with  terrible 
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little  betttr  Uma  a  rtnirfiiij  iwiadni  cnuitii,  vaMwd  trmller- 
pi&  Thewitor  wkft---Mrlbrklmifego* 
The  boatmen  were  nlher  nervooe-m  their  kany»  and  tlie  boat 

did  bitch :  before  she  could  be  got  in  motion  again  the  ewell  came* 
Lackily  for  us  not  a  very  gfeat  Mrett^  which  only  squeezed  us 
MM^to  bvtske  thole^pin  on  one  stde^aad  braiee  the  edge  of  the 
boat  on  the  other.  The  next  moment  we  were  throagfa,  modi 
asore  fdghteiied  than  hurt :  the  dim,  hollow  roof  rose  abore  us : 
an  infernal  lake  which  seemed  lighted  from  below  by  blue  sul- 
phurous fires  spread  around  us  :  flakes  and  sparks  of  blue  fire 
leapt  from  each  stroke  of  the  oar  as  we  moved  along  towards  the 
unseen  extremity  of  this  Stygian  pool.  The  air  is  dark,  and  the 
shadowy  vaults  above  seem  only  lit  by  flickerinir  reflections  from 
the  ripples  of  tlie  self-luminous  ^'ater,  which  meets  the  black  walls 
of  the  grotto  with  a  clear  sheet  of  most  brilliant  azure;  that  is  to 
say  there  is  no  reflection  in  the  water  of  the  dark  rock  .ibove  it. 

On  what  principle  of  refraction,  I  am  not  physiologist  enough 
to  say,  the  water  holds  more  light  than  the  air,  though  there  is 
as  much  of  the  aperture  above  as  under  water.     You  may  con- 
vince yourself  of  this  at  once  by  taming  up  your  shirt-sleeresy 
and  plunging  your  ana.   Above  die  wsrfmoe  of  the  water  the  flesh 
seems  nearly  Uaek;  benetthlt  iaol  a  shining,  silwj  whitenesa. 
Some  of  OS  undressed  and  bathed.  The  effect  of  the  naked  fignrea 
in  the  water  was  very  earious ;  shining  bodies  of  silver*  joined  to 
black  fiices  above  water,  swimniiag  ammt  in  liquid  bloa  fire,  or 
standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  where  the  water  was  shaKow,  nothing 
was  consptcoous  but  a  pair  of  very  bright  leg«,  continued  only  by* 
a  dim  ghost  of  a  body  in  shadowy  outline.   If  anybody  spoke,  the 
whole  vast  vault  resoniided  arith  hoUow  echoes.    When  we  had 
swum  all  about  the  cavern,  and  taken  headers  from  a  platform  of 
rock,  where  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  rude,  natural  cohimn,  we 
departed.    I,  for  my  part,  did  not  venture  to  go  out  again  in  the 
boat  after  ray  experience  on  entering,  so  I  swam  through  the 
perilous  throat  into  the  bright  sunlit  sea  outside ;  the  passage 
beinj:;  quite  large  enough  for  me,  though  it  was  rather  too  small  to 
be  comfortable  for  the  boat.    1  am  enabled  to  contradict  autho- 
ritatively a  statement  of  Andersen's  with  respect  to  this  opening. 
He  affirms,  that,  though  the  space  above  water  is  so  small,  the 
mouth  ot  the  cave  extends  down  to  an  immense  depth  under 
water.    And  from  those  unsound  and  unsounded  premises  he  de- 
•duces,  that,  as  the  main  proportion  of  light  enters  through  the  blue 
water,  the  light  in  the  cave  is  all  tinged  with  blue.    I  might  have 
been  inclined  to  agree  with  this  plausible  statement,  if  I  had  not 
•cut  my  toe  on  the  sharp  bottom  of  the  throat  in  swimming  oat. 
I  have  frequentlv  swnm  in  and  out  of  the  cave  since,  and  can  stale 
advisedly  that  there  is  just  about  as  much  of  the  hole  above  ss 
under  Xm  level  of  the  sea.    The  bine  Kght  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  water'a  refractive  tenacity  of  light.   The  white  light  which 
comes  in  through  the  little  space  above  water,  is  soon  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  the  dark  vault,  but  that  which  oomes  in  through  the 
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watov8MMtodiff«ieaBd<iiMlfd  itself  eqtiaHy  tlUNmghoat  iim 
wM»iraiiro€  tiia  aovcy  so  thsl;  wlww  sirvoiild  be  quits 
dackt  it  tskss  m  fseUe  light  frsos  tho  wafeer  wbess  cokor  H  ffslains 

After  dinner,  we  walked  up  to  tbe  English  gun,  which  stsnds  or 
ratlMr  lies^oa  one  elbow  on  » little  isokfeed  battery  in  tiw  sontbem 
cliffy  wfaeve  it  liaee  perpendienlarlgf  to  tho  mift-teiMiedenHneMe  of 
Caatjgliensi  The  path  aknts  np  ths  iank  ol  the  hill,  and  a  littb 
below  the  castellated  crag  turns  to  the  right,  round  upon  a  ledge 
on  the  face  of  the  pracipioek  This  ledge  ahortly  leada  to  a  IttSe 
round  platform,  where  lies  a  single  disaotHited  thirty-two  pounder* 

The  back  ol  thia  rusty  vefeeian  ia  en^ssed  with  a  G.  R.  eypber 
twined  round  an  anebor,  and  surmounted  by  the  Britiab  Offown. 
Oo  the  truncated  arm  end  (which  this  fallen  hero  lifts  as  if  to 
protest  against  such  unwarrantable  detention  of  a  British  subject), 
is  the  date  17^1-  It  was  lost  when  the  French  took  Capri  from 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  dealiny  somewhat 
island-bewitched,  like  that  of  Sancho  Panza. 

Now  here  is  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  writino:  a  truly  British 
sonnet  upon  this  lost  gun,  over  which  we  ougiit  to  mourn  more 
than  we  rejoice  over  all  the  other  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thirty-two-pounders  which  Britain  possesses  else- 
where. A  proudly  regretful  sonnet,  or  a  patriotically  iudignant 
aonnet,  or  a  philosophically  moralising  sonnet. 

**  Dishonoured  iroo  !  when  thou  left'st  the  loam 
Wheidii  thy  oiolteB  om  Cook  narcial  shape. 

To  bolt  large  shot  or  belch  the  rattling  grape, 
Didst  thou  e'er  deem  that  such  disgraceful  doom 
Should  fill  with  bitterness  thy  honeycomb  ? 
Bring  mc  a  British  banner  bound  with  crape. 
Thy  naked  shame  in  daeeat  daaih  to  drape-^ 
Or  let  me  launch  thee  down  into  the  foam  I 
Witiu'n  a  single  pace  o^'this  dread  verge, 
Which  beetles  o'er  its  billow-beaten  base! 
Poor  gun !  I  fear  we  cannot  go  the  pace ; 
In  vain  my  feeble  arm  thy  course  would  ui^e. 
Tilting  thee  o'er  the  brink,  that  thy  disgrace 
Might  sleep  beocath  Britannia's  subject  surge.'* 

The  precipice  falls  away  from  our  little  round  platform  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  sea,  which  is  foamy-fringed, 
and  mottled  as  to  its  translucent  borders  with  broad  patches  of 
bright  azure  and  dark  blue,  and  bronzy  green,  varying  with  the 
depth,  and  absence  or  presence  of  sea- weed  at  the  bottom. 

The  town  itself  is  out  of  si^^ht,  behind  the  turn  of  the  ledge ; 
but  we  can  see  the  great  round  hollow  lap  of  the  island^s  southern 
aspect,  which  is  scooped  out  below  this  side  of  the  town — not 
like  the  other  side  which  slopes  down  to  the  beach,  but  growing 
level  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  looks  as  if  some  giant  of 
th.e  prime,  wading  from  Naples  to  Sicily  had  sat  down  here  and 
left  an  honorary  mark  of  his  sedulous  oondeaeaaaion  moulded  ia 
the  plastic  matartala  of  yet  unhordened  natoie* 

Formiiig  a  aort  of  oentra  to  what  thia  hollow  would  be  (if  abosk 

a  third  ol  the  circla  were  not  cut  off  with  a  predpitoua  cliff)^ 

atands  the  picturesquely  miaous  buddk  of  an  old  Caiihusian  con- 
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Tent— ft  sniiU  town  in  Haelf,  clustered  roand  the  loftier  cSrarch  and 
the  broad,  arched  and  doiatered  quadrangle,  now  green  with  waTing 
wheat— Uie  whole  encompassed  by  a  high*walled  precinct  of  gar- 
den gnrond. 

From  this  sort  of  three-quarters  punch-bowl,  slopes  up  towards 
the  eastern  head  of  the  island,  a  long  olived  and  vineyarded  and 
dwelling-sprinkled  slack,  crowned  by  the  frowning  aidibrowa  of 

the  Villa  Jovis. 

Towarda  this  point  the  line  of  precipitous  coast  recedes  upwards 

in  zigzag  perspective,  seen  betwixt  the  nearer  headlands  of  the 
fortino  di  San  Michele  on  the  north,  and  the  telegraph-topped 
Tuoro  Grande  on  the  south  side.  Continuing  the  spine  of  the 
zigzag  cliff  edges  (which  break  off  abruptly  at  tlie  brow  of  Tuoro 
Grande)  at  a  much  lower  level,  the  huge,  isolated  fangs  of  rock^ 
called  the  Fariglioni,  pierce  up  out  of  the  deep  blue  sea. 

All  this,  you  understand,  is  looking  towards  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island  which  points  towards  the  mainland ;  indeed  you  may 
see  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  somewhere  behind  Almalti,  lifting 
itself  just  above  the  outhne  of  the  Villa  Jovis.  Now  you  must 
please  to  turn  yourself  round,  if  you  have  patience  (and  room  to 
do  so  in  that  metaphorical  point  of  space — your  mind's  eye}^  and 
look  westward. 

Look  down  first*  There  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  is  the  little 
bay  of  the  piccola  marina^  with  the  mole  of  Augnstus ;  and  above 
tiie  piccola  marina  is  a  terraced  steep,  and  above  the  terraced 
steep^  a  comer  of  the  unscalable  rock-wall  whidi  divides  Capri 
horn  the  highlands  of  Anacapri.  In  that  angle  of  the  rock-wall  is 
m  vast  cavcy  from  whose  roof  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  floor),  you  may  see  great  pointed  stalactites,  which 
they  say — though  on  what  authority  I  know  not— were  formed  on 
the  roof  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices^  and  that  they  are  of  a  bitu- 
minous quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  popularly  called  the  cave  of 
sacrilices. 

Again,  above  this  comer  of  the  rock-wall,  you  see  a  low  angle 
of  the  plateau  land  of  Anacapri ;  set  on  which,  and  looking  as  if 
it  would  certainly  slip  away  to  perdition,  is  perched  a  hermitage. 
Still  higher  towers  the  Monte  Solar — a  rugged  mass,  whose 
shoulders  are  crossed  with  slanting  belts  of  cloud  ;  and  that  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  island.  We  turned  our  corner  and  descended 
through  the  olive  terraces  that  overhung  the  quaint  Oriental 
clusters  of  Capri,  beyond  whose  roof-set  rim  extended  the  broad, 
blue  bay  of  Naples,  with  dim  Vesuvius  and  his  wreaths  of  steam 
sunset-tinged,  crowning  the  hazy  distance. 

A  little  before  sunset,  we  sat  on  the  stone-benches  outside  the 
gates  of  the  little  city,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breere  and  the 
beautiful  view.  A  long  file  of  dark-haired  maidens^  with  Greek 
features  and  graceful  forms  erect,  and  heavv  baskets  of  lime,  came 
winding  up  a  steep  and  narrow  path  from  tne  kilns  below.  Many 
'  of  them  might  have  stood  in  marble  for  vm  respectable  Cariatides 
without  further  embellishment.  One  of  them,  a  slender  dcJicat^ 
looking  girl  of  eighteen,  with  very  beautiful  wavy  black  hair,  set 
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down  her  basket  on  the  portcullis,  and  leant  against  the  wall  of 
the  gateway  to  take  breath.  The  heavy  basket,  indeed,  which 
eontamed  alxmt  a  hundredweight  of  lime,  seemed  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  exhaustion  of  so  slight  a  frame.  The  picturesque 
grace  of  her  attitude  caught  our  attention,  and,  drawing  near,  we 
were  struck  also  witii  the  strongly-characterised  Orecian  type  of 
her  features,  and  the  painful  expression  of  weariness  in  her 
beautiful  deep-fringed  eyes.  We  at  once  singled  her  out  as  a  very 
interesting  barbarian,  and  told  her  that  if  she  liked  to  make  a  day 
of  rest  to-morrow  she  might  earn  more  by  sitting  for  her  portrait 
than  by  carrying  hundredweights  of  lime  on  her  head  up-hill  all 
day.  She  seemed  very  shy  and  wild,  and  would  not  give  any 
decided  answer^  oonsidering  us  to  be  dangerous  foreigners. 

Next  morning  we  bathed  at  the  marine  palace  of  Tiberius.  It 
lies  on  the  way  to  the  blue  grotto,  in  a  nook  beneath  the  precipice, 
where  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  pebbly  beach.  On  the  shore 
there  are  remains  of  arches  and  vaults,  and  round  chambers  of 
diamond  brick-work,  wreathed  with  samphire,  and  masses  of 
cemented  masonry  stand  out  into  the  water  conveniently  to  take 
headers  from.  We  had  a  very  clear  fresh  blue  bath,  and  dived 
and  swam  about  among  the  ruins,  on  whicli  the  shimmering  fret 
of  sunlight  from  tlie  rippled  mirror,  played  as  the  wimbling  billows 
rose  and  fell. 

After  breakfast,  we  took  the  important  step  of  leasing  a  house 
for  three  months — a  picturesque  mediceval  monastic  dwelling, 
called  in  the  Caprese  dialect  Zioo  Spitz,  from  having  been  formerly 
the  hospioe  (l^ospizio)  of  the  Theresan  convent,  next  door.  I 
shall  perhaps  have  occanon  to  describe  it  when  we  come  to  Uve 
in  it.  We  dso  hired  a  ragged  vagabond  in  the  market-place,  to 
be  our  servant  of  all  work,  highly  recommended  as  a  strictly  honest 
ol^ect  of  charity,  with  a  wife  and  babe  on  the  point  of  starvation. 
His  name  is  Dominico.  He  will  be  the  my  man  Sunday  of  our 
Robinson  Crusoe's  seclusion  from  the  world. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  strolled  down  to  the  Carthusian  Convent^ 
which  you  know  we  saw  from  the  English  Gun  yesterday. 
Through  the  arched  portal,  under  which  dwells  the  old  cuMtodef 
were  streaming  the  same  chain  of  dark-eyed  Cariatides  we  saw 
over  night,  each  of  whom,  as  she  passed  with  her  burden,  the  old 
sergeant  registered  in  his  labour-book.  They  were  carrying  lime 
to  make  mortar  for  the  repairs  of  tlic  building. 

La  Certosa,  as  the  Convent  is  called,  has,  since  the  monks  wxre 
dispersed  by  the  French,  been  used  by  several  nations  as  a  bar- 
rack ;  and  the  king  is  now  putting  it  in  order  again  for  that 
purpose.  The  walls  of  all  the  principal  chambers  are  covered 
with  profuse  fresco  paintings,  dilapidated  and  disfigured  by  musket 
shots  and  profane  additions  to  the  drawing  by  the  French 
soldiers. 

I'he  marble  statue  of  the  founder,  Arcuta,  in  the  chapel,  had 
been  wonderfully  respected — only  losing  his  nose.  They  probably 
did  not  tiitnk  it  worm  while  to  do  Urn  furliher  injury,  as  he  was. 
neither  very  holy  nor  very  beantifo].  In  a  great  fnetare  of  llie 
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*last  supper"  they  bad  painted  out  the  face  of  our  Saviour,  a.n<l 
put  a  dc^s  head  instead. 

The  dweliing  of  the  abbot,  a  delightful  suite  o£  apartments,  on 
m  temoe  •f  tbe  dtff-brow,  bad  been  oooqiied  by  die  FW»cli 
eoloneL  One  of  the  oloeets  of  bis  dining-room  wt  found  papered 
with  CD  old  newspaper,  hi  which  there  was  the  ^nnounoemeiit  of 
a  ball  under  the  first  Empirey  te  take  plaoe  at  the  Toitteiiesy  on  the 
(I  forget  what)  <— th  of  May,  1812. 

-  On  the  cliff  below  the  terrace,  whksh  did  not  lafl  «way  piuMii> 
ut  onoe»  but  sloped  with  much  herbage  and  shrubbage  to  the 
pnofAce,  there  was  a  man  holding  out  a  fan-shaped  net  between 
two  long  canes,  like  fishing-rod%  and  a  little  bej  beating  tiie 
bushes  before  liim— «  quail  sprung  up  and  ww  cangfat  in  the 
meshes. 

We  now  went  up  to  the  Villa  Jovis,  a  long  ascent,  not  very 
steep,  lip  the  hollow  of  the  island  to  the  headland,  from  which  two 
arched  vaults,  like  hollow  eye-sockets,  stared  down  upon  us  from 
the  ruin.  This  favourite  villa  of  Tiberius  still  preserves  his  name^ 
a  little  altered  by  the  rude  pronunciation  of  the  Capriotcs,  who 
call  it  the  Palazzo  Timberio.  We  passed  the  awful  rock  of  pun- 
ishment, called  the  Salto  di  Timberio,  where  we  threw  some  great 
stones  down  the  dizzy  drop  into  the  sea.  The  ruins  are  not  very 
remarkable,  but  the  view  of  the  straits  of  the  bay,  and  the  bold 
promontory  of  the  mainland,  all  in  tlie  red  light  of  sunset,  was 
superb.  We  made  acquaintance  with  the  hermit,  who  lives  among 
the  ruins,  and  has  a  chapel  and  cell.  He  is  a  rubicund  old  gentle- 
man with  a  long  grey  beard,  which  gives  him  a  Tenerable  appear- 
ance  but  they  say  he  is  a  ahoddngold  sinner,  and  £hut  the  ample 
Mda  of  hia  black  robei  like  charity  (on  which  he  aeema  to 
life  Tery  eewifwUMy),  oorers  a  multitude  of  sine.  He  is  very 
lame,  and  keeps  the  briskest  donkey  in  the  island,  on  which  be 
descends  at  full  gallop,  a  sweeping  aTanmche  of  black  cloth,  to  hear 
mass  in  the  cathedral ;  after  wmch,  he  may  usually  be  seen  for 
some  hours  in  various  door-ways  of  the  city,  gosaipinff  and  laugh- 
ing with  the  comely  matrons  of  Cspri,  wlio  aeem  to liaTe  a  great; 
affection  for  this  holy  man. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  candle-light  Funsione  in  the  catbe* 
dral-^  sort  of  theatrical  performanoe  by  some  itinennt  mission- 
ttiea.  Two  of  them  were  set  up  on  a  platform,  and  went  through 
a  rivd  voce  confession,  which  was  very  ludicrous.  The  man  con- 
fessing was  the  buffoon  of  the  party,  and  confessed  his  sins,  and 
exposed  his  erroneous  views  of  religion  with  an  offhand  naivetS 
that  was  duly  contrasted  by  the  stern  reproval  and  correction  of 
the  austere  confessor.  The  crowd  of  peasants  and  mariners  often 
laughed  at  the  humorous  sallies  of  the  penitent,  but  always 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  grim  confessor,  who,  to  our  mind^ 
was  often,  unintentionally,  the  more  comic  of  the  two. 

Afterr^'ards  another  missionary  preached  with  great  violence, 
and  often  breaking  into  a  sort  of  chaunted  recitative,  which 
aeemed  yery  strange  to  our  ears  in  a  sermon.  We  had  got  dose 
behind  the  platfom  fpsm  which  lie  was  preaching,  to  hear  better 
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ihm  being  no  room  mnywhert  near  in  front.  As  the  preaeker's 
enthusiasm  was  coming  to  a  cliroazy  and  his  Toioe  was  getting  tn 
its  last  pitdi  of  aggnvation,  the  sacristan  pndied  by  ns  with  ^ 
sweatii^  candle*  a  hand  crucifix,  and  an  iron  soonrge.  The  mis- 
sionary had  wound  up  the  thnndering  catalogue  of  Capri's  sins, 
and  now,  in  this  awful  catastrophe  of  impending  damnation,  what 
was  to  be  done?  Ue  tuins  ronnd  from  the  trembling  audience, 
and  plunges  down,  towards  the  back  of  the  platform,  for  some 
desperate  resource — luckily,  he  finds  the  sacristan  amply  provided 
with  means  of  rescue — up  go  the  sweating  candle  and  crucifix. 
Here  is  our  remedy  !  But  how  shall  we  merit  his  mercy  ?  An  awful 
pause !  Another  plunge — (h)wn  go  the  cruelfix  and  candle,  and 
up  comes  the  clanking  iron  scourge.  Penetenzia !  (clash)  Peiie- 
tenzia !  (clink)  Penetenzia!  felink  clank  clash)  cries  the  preacher, 
applying  the  purge  to  his  own  shoulders,  whicli  are  well  protected 
by  the  puffy  plaitin^s  of  liis  thick  black  woollen  robe.  But  now 
the  effect  is  produced — all  the  kneeling  peasant  maidens  are  in 
groans  and  tears,  beating  their  breasts,  and  the  old  women  are 
wailirvj;  and  howling  in  grand  chorus.  One  of  the  preacher's 
confreres  now  appears  to  think  tliat  the  reverend  father,  in  his 
divine  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  may  do  himself  a  grievous  bodily 
damage,  accordingly  be  fwshes  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  forcibly 
disanns  him  of  hb  weapon ;  they  both  eome  aown  togetiitr  after 
a  short  struggle,  and  so  the  scene  drops. 

This  style  of  preaching  seems  rather  shoclnng  to  onr  cold  nor* 
thern  a^rehensionsy  Imt  H  seeroa  to  answer  tolerably*  The 
simple  andienee  was  much  mored^  and  tiie  oonfeaaionals  wero 
crowded  that  evening  with  foir  penitents,  many  of  whom  I  eon- 
sdentionsly  believe  had  very  fow  etna  of  any  importance  to 
confoss. 

Next  morning,  unexpectedly^  the  fair  lime>carrieT  came  to  be 
drawn.    We  asked  her  why  she  had  not  come  befoK*  Sheswplied 

Mi  mekki  §hcom  '*  (I  put  shame).  We  did  not  in^ire  tthere  she 
had  put  shame  now  that  she  was  come,  for  she  seemed  frii;htened 

out  of  her  wits  ;  and,  as  we  had  to  shift  her  about  a  good  deal  to 
get  her  into  a  <;ood  light,  she  l^t  fj^"V*i"g^  (doi^s  voce)  ifwron 
nfl  mia  !  mamma  mia  ! 

On  the  morrow  we  returned  to  Naples  in  the  steamer,  and 
dined,  and  danced,  and  talked  indifferent  French  .it  evening  par- 
ties as  before.  Tlie  1st  of  May  was  to  be  our  day  of  departure, 
to  set  up  in  our  Capri  establisliment  (the  day  of  St.  Januarius). 
However,  there  is  a  prefatory  liquefaction  on  the  eve,  that  is  to 
say,  the  30th  of  April ;  and,  feeling  it  was  my  duty,  I  went  to 
see  it. 

At  about  half-past  five  tlie  carnage  took  ns  to  the  PiaBi  M 
Oesn. 

The  fittle  stmt  beyond  wns  dmhad  hf  the  piocBMkm  of  pesto 
end  soldiers  wiUi  bayonets  and  erosees^  so  we  left  onr.eainags  in 
tlie  pisMj  and  inetled  ae  well  as  we  coiild  tinrough  the  evowv  tifl 
W9  mam  to  m  choimof  speotstors  crnAed  np  into  o«e  of  the  tight 
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banks^  between  which  the  flowing  procession  turned  into  the  court 
before  St.  Chiara's  church. 

Seeing  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  oppretnon,  and  knowing  that 
in  Naples,  which  ia  a  despotic  oonntryy  well  dressed  pmons  have  a 
right  to  do  as  they  like,  I  cried,  lasoiate  passare**  and  charged 
through  the  barrier  into  the  middle  of  the  procession. 

I  now  thought  the  soldiers  who  were  keeping  order  along  the 
indurated  edges  of  the  crowd  might  be  down  upon  me,  so  wiUiout 
more  ado,  I  took  oif  my  hat,  and  adopting  an  important  and 
solemn  strut,  marched  alon^  in  the  procession,  not  as  if  it  was  a 
question  whether  I  belonged  to  it,  but  whether  it  did  not  belong 
to  me. 

Thus  I  continued  across  the  court  into  the  church  (which  was 
all  densely  crowded,  and  up  to  the  railing  of  the  high  altar.  Here 
the  procession  turned  back  again,  and  I  stopped  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  serpentine  procession 
work  in  the  church  with  painted,  and  robed^  and  silver-mitred 
saints  being  carried  about  like  a  minuet. 

In  one  of  the  progresses,  I  emboldened  myself  to  stop  a  fat, 
good-humoured  looking  priest  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  asked  him 
to  get  me  a  place  to  see  the  miracle,  insinuating  that  1  was  an 
Englishman,  whom  it  were  well,  if  possible,  to  convince.  He  at 
once  took  a  great  interest  in  finding  me  a  good  place,  and  sta- 
tioned me  at  the  wing  of  the  altar,  where  there  was  an  opening 
between  the  drapery  and  the  railing. 

In  this  opening,  which  was  very  much  wedged  up  with  young 
priests  or  novices,  I  was  a  good  dm  squeeaed  and  incommoded, 
especially  when  the  censer  was  brought  in  through  us,  which 
had  an  eStct  like  sticking  a  red  hot  poker  in  among  a  basket  of 
eels.  We  were  waiting  there  to  be  in  a  good  way  to  rush  inside 
the  altar  rails,  when  the  miracle  was  taking  place. 

However,  I  got  tired  of  it,  and  wandered  about  discontentedly 
in  the  dark  region  towards  ^e  back  of  the  church,  when  I  per- 
ceived some  people  in  a  sort  of  cage  behind  the  centre  of  the 
altar.  I  found  my  former  protector,  and  we  together  besought 
the  Carmelite  who  guarded  tlie  grated  door  to  let  me  in,  but  he 
would  not.  By  and  by,  a  party  of  great  people  came,  headed  by 
a  marquis,  who  seemed  to  officiate  some  ennobled  church  wardency, 
and  went  in.  So  many  people  going  through  relaxed  the  costive 
Carmelite's  resistance,  and  I  got  in  too,  and  without  modesty,  or 
reserve,  or  consideration  of  how  respectable  the  great  people 
might  be,  pressed  as  forward  as  I  could,  and  leaning  over  the  back 
of  a  great  Jady^s  chair,  got  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  middle  of  the 
surface  of  the  high  altar  through  an  open  window  in  the  retahlo,mj 
eye  being  at  about  eleven  feet  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
miracle  was  to  be  performed.  I 

After  awhile,  the  cardinal  archbishop  came  np  to  the  steps  of  tlie 
high  altar,  attended  hy  a  gorgeous  retinue.  He  made  a  low  obei- 
sance, and  reverently  kissed  the  altar,  before  setting  the  reliqusry 
upon  it.    A  young  priest  at  his  left  also  brought  a  special  candle 
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which  h«  set  between  us  and  the  cardinal,  who  began  to  pray,  and 
hold  up  the  reliquary,  and  turn  it  round  head  over  heels,  slowly 
and  solemnly* 

Of  course  the  reader  would  like  to  know  ezactlv  what  the  reli* 
quary  looked  like.  It  resembles,  more  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of,  a  small  carriage  lam]>,  with  two  plates  of  glass  set  in 
silver;  a  silver  crown,  like  the  crown  at  the  top  of  a  mayor^s  mace, 
on  the  top,  and  a  handle  below  not  unlike  the  carriage  lamp  slide, 
which  fits  into  the  socket. 

Between  the  two  round  faces  of  glass,  instead  of  a  wick,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  ropy  lookinsj  dirt,  which  by  the  occasional 
glimpses  I  got  when  the  cardinal  held  it  now  and  then  on  one 
aide  of  the  candle,  seemed  to  me  like  a  specimen  of  dried  vipers. 

This  was  an  ocular  illusion;  but  I  mention  it  as  it  had, no  doubt, 
some  influence  in  suggesting  a  subsequent  idea,  as  to  the  solution 
of  the  miracle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cardinal,  who  was,  to  my  mind,  a  disa- 
greeable, round-eyed,  square-mouthed,  uncomfortable,  hard  featured 
man  of  about  forty-five,  kept  muttering  fervent  pro  nobises  to  all 
the  saints,  and  exaggerating  the  pious  earnestness  of  his  expres- 
sion by  making  his  eyes  as  much  rounder,  and  his  mouth  as  much 
squarer  as  in  him  lay ;  at  the  same  time,  turning  the  crowned  car- 
riage lamp,  head  over  heels,  and  holding  it  side  ways  to  his  friend, 
and  forward  for  us  to  look  at.  The  pious  ladies  in  our  ca^e,  the 
first  moment  it  had  come  between  them  and  the  candle,  thinking 
they  were  appealed  to,  and  wiUing  to  show  their  faith,  had  at  once 
cried  out,    il  miraeolo  e  £stto  gia,''  (the  miracle  is  already  ac 
complished)  but  it  was  not  to  be  finished  off  in  such  a  hurry,  the 
cardinal  kept  looking  at  it,  and  shaking  his  head,  and  his  friends 
shook  their  heads,  and  he  prayed  the  more  earnestly,  and  they 
prayed,  and  tlie  ladies  in  the  cage,  and  the  congregation  also,  and 
above  all,  a  full  chorus  of  old  ladies,  who  being  blood-relations  of 
the  saint  himself,  feel  it  a  privilege  not  only  to  pray  but  to  scream 
lustily  out  to  their  holy  kinsman  in  familiar  tones  of  emphatic 
exhortation. 

Altogether  it  was  an  immensely  edifying  scene  of  pious  mutter- 
ings  and  groanings,  and  bowlings,  to  which  I  paid,  I  fear  too 
little  attention,  butleant  perseveringly  forward  over  the  head  of  my 
great  lady,  keeping  my  eye  on  the  wonderful  lamp,  that  I  might 
never  lose  a  chance  when  it  came  between  my  eye  and  the  candle^ 
till  my  back  was  nearly  broken. 

I  saw  that  the  contents  were  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  a  great 
mass  which,  on  liquefying,  was  to  fill  the  whole  affair,  but  that 
there  were  two  little  flasks  fixed  inside  the  carriage-lamp,  one  as 
big  as  two  thumbs,  and  the  other  as  a  finger  1  a  dark  lump  in  the 
bimst,  fell  about  as  the  thing  went  romia. 

T  now  concdved  the  idea  that  the  dark  lump  mighl  be  leeches 
which  had  been  gorged  and  delicately  sealed  as  to  their  months, 
and  tied  together  in  a  lamp  and  that,  in  being  tamed  thus 
round  and  round,  they  were  oeine  mixed  and  shaken  up  with  aal^ 
which  was  by  degrees,  exciting  them  to  a  pitch  of  intestinal  oon- 
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ralsioci  niffident  to  bmst  the  luteimif  of  liicir  moflAs  and  eorer 
llMiiiaelvM  with  b]#od.  The  diffiookj  wo«ld  be  to  have  them  so 

nicely  done  up  that  they  could  not  betray  themselTea  by  wrigglini^ 
and  yet  not  to  burst  open  their  months  by  piesaaie  in  tytn^  tiieaft 
tight  I  watched,  bvt  could  not  see  any  aigns  of  life  in  the  aoeaa^ 
which,  however,  was  certainly  not  often  enough  ner  long  iiihm^Ii 
held  before  us  for  a  very  satisfactory  inapeetieD. 

At  Ust  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  crossed  the  asortified  feiitemes  of 
the  principal  performer,  and  he  held  the  reliquary  up  to  the  voon§' 
candle-bearer,  who,  seeing  it  was  be<^inning  to  take  effect,  no  doubt 
intended  to  smile  raptaronaly,  but  the  reaoitwas  Tery  like  am.  awk- 
ward  stage-laugh. 

When  it  came  between  the  candle  and  my  eye  again,  the  lump 
seemed  to  have  softened  and  grown  greasy  at  the  corners  a  little, 
like  warmed  shoemakers'  wax,  so  as  to  slide  more  softly  round  the 
poddy  little  flask,  whicli  was  not  very  clean  or  clear  glass. 

The  y)arties  officiating  now  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  miracle  was  in  a  fair  state  of  progress,  but  there 
was  no  exclamation  of  surprise  or  delight  in  the  audience  behind 
the  altar.  None  of  us  seemed  to  have  seen  anytliing  i>articularly 
satisfactory,  nor  was  thm  any  sudden  outcry  indicative  of  com- 
pletion in  the  body  of  the  choroid  when  the  priest  tamed  round 
Id  show  the  thing  to  the  people. 

Wrwn  this  I  argue,  that  (though  in  t«rttinff  lemid,  he  dropped 
iStut  reliquary  below  the  level  of  ue  altar,  mi  might  perfectly  wel 
Imtc  smi^led  away  the  cobUePa  wax  bottled  oneyand  pilwd  eat 
of  bis  sleeve  a  nnular  crowned  csrrisge-laaip  arrasiged  ^ndi  li^aid 
biood  for  the  aeoond  part  of  the  entertainment),  it  was  onr  appa- 
iBtas  which  met  die  eye  of  the  general  public^  ibr  if  it  had  heea 
Uqoeied  blood  he  exposed  to  them  when  ae  turned  round,  I  tUnk 
there  must  have  been  more  sensation  among  thm  faithfuL 

And  yet,  though  I  waited  to  'See  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  would  show  the  operation  to  be  at  its  height,  i  was  long  in 
doubt  whether  it  had  fairly  been  completed  or  not. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  iron  doors  of  our  cage  were  opened, 
and  in  came  the  cardinal  with  the  candle  and  reliquary.  The 
blood  was  liquid  enough  now,  hut  there  was  no  transparent,  red 
colour  to  show  it  was  biood.  It  was  not  shaken  up  rapidly,  but 
turned  over  and  over  slowly,  and  for  anything  I  could  tell  there 
may  have  been  leeches  at  the  bottom  :  there  certainly  seemed  to 
be  a  lump  of  something. 

Through  glass-doors  behind  our  cage,  there  was  a  little  cell  with 
a  grated  window,  through  which  the  sacred  object  was  held  to  be 
kissed  by  the  Carmelite  nuns,  who,  some  of  the  bystanders  said, 
were  daughters  of  noble  houses  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  I  could  see 
by  the  flickering  candle  and  through  the  bnrs  of  the  grUle^  seemed 
mostly  young  imd  pretty ;  bat  m  aardHisl^  hmA  and  shatllos 
wave  greatly  in  the  WKjf  of  mf  lavesligBtiaaa  an  Ais  faced,  sr 
tallwr  oa  theae  Cwes  which  weia  naalty  wianed  «p  in  atanM 
liaan,  whose  prim  wlatewais  was  act  off  by  a  mekfobe. 

Afker  the  am  laid  aU  IdaMd  JI9  k  esase  back  into  onr  cegi^ 
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-wc  all  went  clown  on  our  knees,  and  it  was  administered  to  the 
lips,  foreheads,  and  breasts  of  the  faithful  as  thus  : — kiss — fore- 
head-kiss—  breast-kiss.  The  little  boys  were  served  with  a  more 
limited  allowance  ;  kiss — forehead — kiss.  I  had  knelt  carefully  r% 
far  off  in  the  background  as  I  could,  but  the  cardinal  seemed 
about  to  advance  and  hem  me  into  my  corner,  so  I  hastily 

fot  up,  and,  stumbling  over  a  chair,  escaped  through  the  press, 
'or  though  I  had  gone  to  look  fairly  at  it  without  prejudice, 
and  should  have  beeu  prepmd  to  loss  it,  if  I  had  seen  every  rea- 
son to  believe  in  the  mpeetabilit^af  ti»  veMcv  had  observed  a 
perspicuous  determination  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  ope- 
rators, it  gave  me,  against  my  iachaatina^  a  sort  of  impresnon 
of  solemn  hocus-pocus,  which  made  me  unwilling  to  touch  it. 
The  more  so,  as  I  had  no  curiosity,  bo^g  convinced  the  melting 
was  not  done  by  the  application  of  heat  4  for  the  evident  absence 
of  any  means  of  heating,  and  the  assertion  of  a  witness  I  could 
trust,  that  the  glass  was  perfectly  cool  when  he  kissed  it. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  said  to  have  reported  that  the  miracle 
was  unezplainable  by  any  chymical  means  he  was  ac^[ttainted  with; 
therefore  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity  to  talk  about 
preparations  of  easily  fusible  wax,  and  balls  of  smouldering  phos- 
phorus not  luminous  enough  to  show  by  the  side  of  the  candle. 

My  objection  to  the  miracle  was  that  nobody  seemed  to  see 
enough  of  it  to  be  convinced  except  the  cardinal  himself,  and  the 
man  on  his  right  and  his  left;  and  if  there  be  any  advantage  in 
miracles  they  should  be  eminently  adapted  to  convince  the  incre- 
dulous. 

The  bottles  should  be  of  the  clearest  crystal  set  up  on  a  glass 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  lighted  l)y  a  galaxy  of  candles 
and  never  moved  or  touched.  Instead  of  which  it  is  shifted  and 
shuffled  about  by  the  light  of  one  candle  in  a  manner  which  ad- 
mits so  many  loopholes  of  scepticism  that  it  could  not  be  consi- 
dered even  a  good  conjuring  trick.  I  certainly  expected  to  see 
something  cleverly  done  and  mysterious,  but  the  only  surprise 
I  felt  was  that  a  much-boasted  and  disputed  mimele  ahould  nave 
been  performed  with  so  barefsoed  and  mirfk-elbowed  a  care- 
lessness of  avoiding  suspicion.  It  appeared  to  me  a  very  unsa- 
tisfactory performance,  and  if  it  were  net  a  thing  vrhich  there  is 
some  cariosity  aboat,  I  ahonld  not  have  tronbled  you  with  so  long 
and  ddiberare  a  relation  of  such  nnfruitfol  circumstances. 

I  found  some  difficulty  in  effecting  my  retrea^  for  the  church 
was  desperately  crowded.  However,  by  charging  over  a  benchful 
of  indignant,  pious  peG|»l^  I  got  into  clearer  ground,  and  out  of 
the  chiuch. 
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A  TYEOLESE  LEGEND. 

From  the  deep  vale  where  Salza^s  tide 

Chafes  in  its  rocky  bed, 
Young  Ileinrich  Berchter-Garden's  pride 
On  his  huntiDg-path  hatU  sped. 

He  knew  the  roebuck's  tender  track 

On  its  upland  wood  and  fell, 
He  hath  crossed  the  Dorn stein's  ridges  black. 

And  hath  scaled  Great  Hohe  G^U. 

From  the  holy  cborch  where  rests  the  blood,* 

Which  for  our  sins  was  shed. 
The  tossing  spray  of  MSU's  wild  flood 

Hath  known  his  lonely  tread. 

And  from  Gros  Glockner's  dome  of  snow. 

And  Warzman^s  savage  fall, 
The  grizzled  bear  hath  rolled  below 

Beneath  his  rifle  ball. 

And  now  right  up  the  ridgy  rock 

Of  the  Untersberg*s  wild  height, 
He  tracks  the  chamois'  scattered  flock. 

Where  wheels  in  circling  llight. 

Scared  from  its  cruel  blood-stained  throne, 

With  angry  hark  and  eye  of  fire, 
Sole  monarcli  of  lliat  realm  of  stone, 

The  giant  Lammcr  Geyer. 

Through  the  long  day  the  chase  was  high, 
0*er  rock,  down  sleep,  through  flood, 

Kor  once  hath  quailed  tliat  steadfast  eye. 
Nor  flagged  his  raountiug  blood. 

Now  creep  dark  shades  o'er  all  below, 

Whilst  peak  and  snow-clad  height, 
With  gold  and  purple  gleam  and  glow. 

In  sunsets  liquid  light. 

♦  The  village  of  Hciligenblut  derives  its  name  from  a  phial  of  the  *•  holy 
Uood"  oTow  Loid,  brought  fton  ContCaotmople  by  St.  Bfimai^  and  piMcrfcd 
in  this  cfaitfcb,  hsUWigr  up  the  sfeMpettand  hi^Mtt  of  the  T^iobse  nonnlaiai. 
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Then  with  the  trophies  of  the  chafd 

The  huntsman's  footsteps  turn, 
Kigbt  clown  the  rock-hewn  rampart's  facey 

Of  the  Unterberger  stem* 

And  then  upon  that  mountain  high 

Nighrs  deepest  stillness  fell, 
Keached  not  to  it  earth's  suffering  cry, 
,  Or  the  lowland  village  bell. 

His  quickened  ear  could  only  maik 

The  ringing  of  his  tread^ 
Or  the  startled  eagle's  angry  bark 

Aa  be  wheeled  far  overhead* 

But,  hark  !  ^^  hat  sounds  are  these  that  wake 

VVild  echoes  round  his  way  ? 
Like  swords'  sharp  clash,  and  the  splintering  break 

Of  the  lance  in  wild  atfray. 

His  ftet  are  roofed  to  the  rock, 

Hia  ears  drink  in  the  soond-— 
It  is — it  is,  the  warrioi^s  shock. 

And  the  war-ciy  echoing  roond. 

Then  blanched  wilh  awe  that  glowing  cheek. 

Then  paled  that  knitted  brow  ; 
And  shudderings,  as  a  woman's  weak. 

Those  iron  sinews  bow. 

Still,  still,  the  shocks  of  clashing  mail 

Louder  and  louder  sound ; 
Yet  not  as  borne  upon  the  gale. 

But  as  from  caves  lock-lmmd ; 

Above,  beneath,  around  him,  seem 

Those  hollow  sounds  to  grow, 
And  struck  as  by  the  lightning's  beam^ 

His  trembling  limbs  sink  low. 

Then  all  was  still,  and  past  his  eyes 

There  swept  an  awful  form, 
As  in  some  mighty  monarch's  guise 

Wrapped  round  with  mist  and  storm. 

"  And  who  art  thou  ?"  that  vision  spake, 
**  Who  on  our  prison  bars, 
With  living  foot  hast  dared  to  break, 
And  mingle  in  our  wars  ? 

^  Five  hundred  years  and  more  agOf 
I  wore  an  empire*s  crown, 
And  mighty  monarch s  crouched  lour 
At  Barbarossa's  frown. 


And  then  my  heart  with  evil  piida 

Was  lifted  up  on  high, 
As  I  saw  my  knights  around  me  xido 

In  the  pooap  of  th«ir  chivalij* 

**  Till  against  holy  Church's  right 
I  lifted  a  stubborn  hand, 
And  with  her  faithful  sons  to  fig^ 
I  led  my  warrior  baud. 

"  For  darfeness  o'er  my  soul  was  flange 
And  little  did  I  see, 
That  1  bared  my  arm  'gainst  Him  who  hung 
On  the  bitter  Cross  for  me. 

And  here,  as  a  penance  for  our  sin. 

Until  He  comes  again, 
With  prison  han  He  has  shut  vs  in. 

In  caves  of  gloom  and  pain. 

Bnt  once  eadt  year  oar  pangs  have  rest. 

And  again,  as  eist  ef  oM, 
On  our  Ibube  we  badde      naded  Test, 

High  tonmament  to  hold. 

Oh  hnntsman  brave,  who  sole  haet  heaid 

Our  voice  with  fiving  ear, 
Learn  thou  from  him  who  never  feared, 

Thine  only  Lord  to  &ar." 

Then  passed  that  princely  ibna  nmy. 
And  when  Heinrich  w<Ae  fimn  twMo, 

The  night  was  gone,  and  the  coming  day 
Had  waned  nato  its  aeon. 

Then  from  that  cave  right  fearfully 

His  thoughtful  way  he  trod, 
Nor  rested,  till  he  learned  to  see, 

And  do,  the  will  of  God 
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LETTEBS  FBOM  SPAIN  TO  HIS  NEPHEWS  AT 

HOME. 

&r  ABTHU&  KjUfYOK . 

In  spite  of  the  unpretentious  aDoouuccmeut  of  this  little  volume, 
*^  A  Gift  Book  for  ChildreD,"  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
those  of  a  larger  growth"  may  spend  a  lew  hours  rery  agreeably 
in  die  penisal  of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Eenyon  tell  ns  in  his  introduction  that  his  visit  to  Spain  was 
the  fiilfilment  of  a  long  cherished  wish,  and  he  hsa  not  Icept  tha 
eigoyment  of  it  to  himself.  In  a  series  of  letteia  addressed  to  Us 
young  nephews,  we  may  follow  him  not  only  through  some  of  tlm 
most  beautiful  parts  of  this  fme  country,  but  to  the  opposite  shorn 
of  Africa.  The  following  description  q£ Tangiem  will  give  an  idea 
of  his  style  :  — 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  I  had  bnakfasted,  I  went  ta 

see  the  palace,  and  never  having  seen  a  building  in  the  style  beibre* 
was  quite  surprised ;  for  in  a  town  so  barbarous  as  Tangiers  I  had 
expected  nothing  so  beautiful ;  and  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
most  pcMl't'ct  luxury,  I  do  not  think  any  architeclurc  can  surpass 
the  Moorish.  'J'lie  brilliant  floors  of  glazed  tiles — the  stucco  work 
in  the  walls  equal  to  the  most  elaborate  lace— the  niarole  columns 
supportinj^  painted  etchings  of  every  fanciful  device  you  can  ima- 
gine, and  of  which  not  two  were  alike — the  open  galleries,  over- 
hanging gardens,  filled  with  orange  trees,  and  the  dcliciously  Iilxu- 
riant  baths  all  renunded  me  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  iu  tlie 
'  Arabian  Nighu  ;*  hnl  which,  till  now,  I  believed  to  be  too  glowing 
to  be  reel.  I  was  enchanted,  and  thought  that  even  the  Alhamhn 
would  delight  me  less»  for  this  is  now  what  that  had  once  been*  tba 
residence  of  an  Eastern  prince.  Happily  he  was  abssaf  at  Mo- 
rocco, or  we  should  not  haTe  been  admitted. 

*Mn  front  of  the  palace  we  saw  the  soldian^  abottt  whom  ha 
greatly  prides  himself,  as  being  quite  on  the  £aiopean  model,  and 
Uiey  presented  arms  to  us,  and  were  put  through  some  of  their  ofo* 
Intions,  for  our  edification  ;  but  their  queer-looking  uniforms^  and 
the  blundering  way  in  which  they  went  through  their  drill  rendered 
it  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  laughing — a  breach  of  good  manners  I 
fear  I  was  f^uilty  of,  when  the  band  struck  up.  They  have  beau- 
tiful brass  instruments  from  England,  which  the  leader  distributed 
indiscriminately  among  the  men,  and  then  in  a  loud  voice  bids 
them,  *  in  the  name  of  Allah,  play  ! '  On  which  each  of  the  fel- 
lows, vvho  lias  never  received  any  musical  instruction,  begins,  as 
seems  good  to  his  own  ears,  without  an  idea  of  time  or  harmony — a 
perfect  Dutch  chorus  iu  short,  and  you  may  conceive  what  a  Babel 
it  was. 

'*  I  passed  nearly  the  remainder  of  the  day  iu  wuihIl  rint,^  about  the 
town,  and  much  as  I  walked  I  scarcely  felt  tired^  Ibi  my  feelings 
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were  thoee  of  intense  pleatuTe.    Every  street  and  house  and 
mosqoe—eveiy  person  wnoireiit  by,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child, 
was  a  source  of  amusement;  and  I  should  fill  a  volume  with  the 
sights  of  this  day  alone,  if  I  attempted  to  describe  half  that  iDter- 
ested  me  ;  from  the  trains  of  camels  that  stalked  noiselessly  past 
with  their  heavy  burdens,  to  the  fip^ires  of  veiled  women — and  the 
shops  filled  with  so  curious  a  collection  of  articles  for  sale — all 
were  charming.  I  could  hardly  tell  which  afforded  me  the  greatest 
gratification,  the  main  street  of  the  town,  full  of  bustle  and  activ  itv, 
or  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  the  garden  of  the  Swedish  Consul, 
commanding  the  town  and  harbour,  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  Spain,  even  the  scene  in  the  evening,  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  where  I  sat  for  a  long  time,  was  full  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  here  I  witnessed  a  custom  that  made  more  impression 
on  me  perhaps  than  all  the  rest.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  a  mournful 
cry  arose  from  every  part  of  the  town ;  and  on  looking,  I  saw  on 
ifale  top  of  each  dwelliiut  a  man  kneeting,  with  his  arms  stretched 
ont  and  calling  loudly :  ind  I  knew  they  were  annunoning  the  faithful 
to  prayer  at  the  great  mosque.** 

After  visiting  Marteen  and  Tetoan,  where  he  was  present  at  a 
Jewish  betrothal,  Mr.  Kenyon  re-crosses  to  MaUga,  the  sceneiy  of 
which  he  describes  as  so  picturesque,  that  we  regret  his  book  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  sketches  to  which  he  more  than  once  allades, 
he  then  proceeds  to  Grenada,  where  we  would  willingly  linger  with 
him  in  "  the  gorgeous  halls  and  lovely,  though  deserted,  courts"  of 
the  far-famed  Alharabra ;  but  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  i 
spoil,  by  quoting  detached  passages,  what  may  be  read  in  tofo  for  ! 
the  modest  price  of  half-a-crown  I  Traversing  the  Vega,  and  pass- 
ing through  Santa  Fe,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Jaen,  he  reaches 
Cordova,  "  a  city  of  glory  departed."    At  Seville  he  conjes  in  for 
a  good  specimen  of  the  society  at  a  court-ball,  given  by  the  Infanta 
Donna  Louisa,  and  also  for  a  public  ceremony  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, a  junction  at  the  Cathedral,  on  the  festival  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, at  which  the  young  Princess  and  her  consort  attended. 

Oiu>  author  then  goes  down  the  Guadalquiver  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
remains  a  little  tinie  before  embarking  for  Engluid.  Iliough  hb 
tour  was  confined  to  the  sonth  of  Spain»  it  has  the  adrantage  of 
being  orer  ground  less  ^  harried**  than  Fruice»  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  nothing  of  local  interest  is  lefl  unseen— tiie  Gipsies  of  the  id- 
bnsaen— the  tobacco«inanufac tones  of  Seville — Ifaecelebrated  Tine- 
yards  and  wine  vaults  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera — the  Caruielite 
nunnery  at  Granada — pictures  and  palaceSy  churches  and  con- 
vents, all  are  visited  and  described  in  an  easy  unaffected  manner. 
Historical  recollections,  and  pleasant  anecdotes,  with  aaprinkling 
of  bandit  stories  and  Moorish  legends  (which  will  make  itveiy  attrac- 
tive  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed),  are  interspersed  with  the 
narrative,  and  quite  free  from  either  cant  or  profession  is  the  tone 
of  religious  feeling  which  prevades  the  whole.  We  close  the  little 
volume,  sincerely  echoing  the  wish  in  the  last  page,  and  with  a 
hope  that  if  this  be  the  first  time,  it  may  not  be  the  last,  we  shall 
hear  from  "  Uncle  Arthur." 
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AN  INCIDENT  OP  AUSTRALUN  LIFE. 

A  TALE  OF  TW£MTY  YEAB&  AGO. 
BT  G*  C.  MUNDT, 

AUTBOE  or  "QUE  AMTfrODM.* 

**  This  it  the  most  omnipotent  villun  that  e?6r  cried  'Stand*  to  a  tnie  mao.** 

Shaupsei. 

Let  me  here  relate  an  occurrence  which,  though  trifling  in  itself, 
augmented  rather  than  mitigated  tlie  evil  opinion  I  had  almost  un- 
consciously, and  some  persons  thought  unconscionably,  adopted  in 
relation  to  my  new  acquaintance.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  incident 
affected  in  any  degree  that  gentleman's  character,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  might  be  touched  by  the  old  adage — noscitur  ex  sociis-^ 
''know  a  man  by  his  company."  It  was  as  follows. 

When  taking  his  departure  from  Ultimo^  Mr.  Clare  had  sprang 
upon  his  chestnut  charger,  in  a  confoundedly  hero-of-romance-like 
manner  as  I  conceived,  and  had  dashed  away  from  the  door  bow- 
ing  to  his  horse's  mane  and  sweeping  his  stirrup  with  his  sombrero, 
in  parting  salutation  to  Miss  Fellowes;  whilst  his  clumsy  friend 
was  still  striving,  not  without  many  an  oath,  to  take  adTantage  of 
a  fallen  log  whereby  to  mount  his  tall  steed. 

As  my  dislike  for  this  fellow  was  merely  negaliire,  and,  more- 
over,  as  I  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  pair,  I  drew  near  to  hold 
his  horse's  head,  when,  after  thanking  me  for  my  assistance,  he 

bluntly  said, — *'  By  the  way,  Mr.  K  ,  you  have  not  returned 

the  pistol  I  lent  you  for  our  scrimmage  with  those  black  varmint.^ 
I  then,  for  the  first  time,  recollected  that,  on  receiving  the  spear 
thrust  in  my  arm,  I  had  dropped  the;  discharged  weapon  ;  and, 
having  told  him  so,  we  walked  to  the  spot  where  the  collision  took 
place,  and  w  here  Dingo  immediately  discovered  what  we  sought 
among  the  grass. 

The  instant  he  lianded  it  to  me,  I  perceived,  now  that  I  was  in 
cool  blood,  that  it  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  pistol  I  had  taken 
from  the  footpad  on  the  mountain  load— its  follow  without  any 
doubt  I  turned  quickly  upon  Mr. Randall  (for  that  was  his  name), 
but  his  short  thick  figure  differed  so  entirely  from  those  of  the 
bush-ranger  who  stopped  me,  and  his  associate  who  appeared  later 
on  the  scene,  that  my  vague  suspicion  was  instantly  diyerted  from 
him.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  be  silent  on  the  subject — merely 
apologising  for  my  neglect,  and  the  consequent  injury  from  rust 
sustained  by  his  handsome  weapon. 

*'0h  !  that  gingerbread  plaything  ain't  mine,'*  replied  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, **  nor  the  horse  neither,  the  d — d  lanky  brute.  No,  it 's  my 
friend  Jones's,  and  Jones  is  as  long  in  the  fork  as  his  beast."  A 
fresh  light  flashed  on  my  mind,  as  I  recalled  the  nickname  of 
Long  Tom  by  which  the  black  bush-ranger  had  distinguished  hi^'' 
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companion  in  arms — the  crawling  villain  who  fixed  on  me  after  I 

bad  liberated  the"  other. 

It  is  needless  to  ])ursii(>  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  this 
coincideuce,  and  to  recapitulate  the  coutradiclory  conclusions  to 
wliich  1  was  drawn,  during  a  long  and  sleepless  night,  by  a  close 
retrospect  of  the  events  which  had  haj)})enec]  under  Uiy  eye,  with 
others  that  had  been  related  to  me  during  niy  short  residence  in  the 
colony.  The  fact  alone  of  Mr.  Clare  receiving  as  guests  such 
persons  as  Randall  and  his  friend"""  Mr.  Jones  was  sufiicient  to 
determine  me  to  spare  no  pains  to  sift  the  mystery,  to  unveil  the 
villany— if  rillany  or  mystery  there  were. 

It  was  no  business  of  mine,  to  be  sure,  to  analyse  the  sentiments 
of  Miss  Fellowes,  nor  to  queslion  her  right  to  bestow  her  a0ec- 
tions  and  her  hand  as  she  pleased ;  but  her  secluded  lih,  an  im- 
pressible and  unsuspicious  aaUue»  aided  by  a  somewhat  lomantic 
course  of  reading;,  were  likely  enough  to  nurture  idle  fancies  and 
sentimental  dreams  in  the  mind  of  one  so  young  and  inexperienecdy 
and  to  render  her  an  easy  victim  to  deceit  and  imposture.  A  per- 
son possessing  the  specious  qualities  of  Henry  Clare,  with  un- 
xestrictcd  opportunities  of  ingratiating  himself,  and  haring  a  right 
to  rank  himself  as  her  presenter,  could  hardly,  in  so  isolated  a 
spot,  fail  to  become  the  Ferdinand  of  this  most  guileless  Miranda^ 
The  cliaractcr  of  tliis  innocent  girl  was,  indeed,  wholly  unformed; 
for  a  year  of  her  existence  comprised  not  as  many  iucidents  aud 
emotions  as  a  week  in  the  life  of  a  denizen  of  the  world  ;  aud 
surely  it  is  by  the  crowding  of  events,  the  exercise  of  the  various 
affections,  by  a  practicid  acquaintance  with  the  impulses  of  our 
nature,  and  by  frequent  collision  wilh  the  atoms  composing  wha.t 
is  called  society,  that  a  character  is  in  a  great  degree  uiuuldcii  aud 
perfected.  Her  father,  too,  was  so  unobservant,  so  absent-minded 
indeed,  that^  as  her  brother  by  adoption,  I  assured  myself  it  was 
mj  bounden  duty  to  watch  unceasingly  orer  the  nnprotecled  destiny 
ol  so  fair  and  so  dear  a  sister. 

My  first  step  was,  in  the  most  natursl  and  easy  manner  I  oould 
assume,  to  elicit  from  Mr.FeUowes  by  u  hat  means  he  had  become 
80  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Clare 
as  to  induce  his  acceptance  of  him  as  a  suitor  for  the  band  of  his 
only  chilJ.   Nor  did  my  cousin  refuse  me  this  information. 

Henry  Clare,  as  it  appeared^  was  bom  of  a  good  Scotch 
family,  entered  tbe  Navy  very  young,  aud^  disgusted  at  want  of 
promotion,  soon  threw  up  that  profession.  A  life  of  idleness, 
however,  not  suiting  his  active  humour,  it  was  decided  that  he  and 
a  younger  brother,  in  delicate  healih,  should  emigrate  to  Western 
Australia — having  two  objecls  In  view,  the  one  being  to  establish 
themselves  as  settlers  at  8\van  Hiver,  the  other  to  recruit,  if  possible, 
the  constitution  of  the  youth  whose  luugs  had  proved  too  feeble 
for  a  northern  climate.  The  fust  scheme  partly  failed — the  second 
wholly  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  brothers'  united  capital  waii  lost 
in  a  bad  investment,  aud,  after  a  year  or  two  of  improved  health, 
tbe  younger  sank  into  Lis  grave  under  an  access  of  pulmonary 
consumption. 
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Collecting  ilia  semnants  of  bU  property,  and  quitting  as  soon 
as  possible  the  scene  of  bis  losses,  Henry  Clare  duecled  his  stepe 
to  the'  neifhboiMUig  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  having 
resolved  on  sbeep-fitfming  as  the  simplest  mode  of  livelihood  for 
a  man  without  a  profession,  he  had  located  himself  at  a  distance 
from  the  townships  on  land  beyond  the  frontier,  where  the  infor- 
mality of  tenure  and  simplicity  of  life  suited  his  narrowed  means 
and  indeed  his  naturally  solitary  temper.  With  a  few  years  of 
strict  economy  and  p(TSonal  attention  to  business,  he  hoped  not 
only  to  reinstate  himstli  in  his  former  financial  position,  but  so  lar 
to  better  it  as  would  enable  him  to  establish  his  homestead  nearer 
the  haunts  of  civilised  man,  vvlicn  he  might  occupy  as  au  out- 
station  only  bis  present  wild  and  sequestered  abode. 

My  cousm  furtber  informed  me  tbat  Mr.  Clare  bad  sbown  bim 
several  letters  from  influential  mercbants  and  otbers  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  condoling  witb  bim  on  bis  young  brotber'a  deatb, 
and  advising  bim  on  tbe  subject  of  bis  pastoral  intentions.  He 
bad  also  named  to  Mr.  Fellowes  bis  agents  at  Sydney — a  respect- 
able firm.  My  wortby  friend  concluded  by  declaring  his  conviction 
that  his  ow  n  life  was  a  precarious  one ;  Wid  that  he  was  therefore 
doubly  solicitous  to  provide  a  timely  protector  for  his  child.  He 
added,  that  be  bad  encouraged  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Clare  when  be 
found  they  were  acceptable  to  Mary. 

**You  believe  him  then,  Sir,'' — baidi,  warming  somehow  on  the 
subject  — *'  you  believe  him  to  be  a  man  honest  in  liis  principles, 
just  in  his  dealings,  unblemished  in  character,  laithful  and  true — 
a  man  to  be  honoured,  loved  and  trusted;  one  to  whom  you  can, 
in  full  reliance  on  bis  worth,  confide  your  only  and  beloved  child 
— to  guard,  to  guid(^  an;l  to  eheiisli  until  death  V 

**  I  do  so,"  replied  the  father,  loolving  somewhat  surprised  at 
my  unwonted  eloquence;  "but  why  so  earnest,  so  solemu,  my 
good  friend  ?    Do  you  doubt  Mr.  Clare  r  and,  if  so,  why?" 

*'That  I  do  doubt  bim  is  certain — wherefore  I  cannot  yet 
specify.  From  tbe  finl  bonr  I  eet  eyes  on  bim  I  fell  towards  bim 
deep  distrust,  and  I  am  certain  ibat  be  not  only  bnows  this,  but 
that  be  avoids  conversation  with  me  and  sbrinu  firom  my  obser- 
vation." 

^'He  is  naturally  distant  in  manner^"  observed  my  eousm. 

"  On  my  first  acquaintance  witb  bim,  be  repulsed  my  advances 
botb  eoldly  and  decidedly — as  I  told  yon  before*  A  sweet  temper 
be  must  possess  at  any  rate;  for  you  will  pardon  me,  Frank,  when 
I  say  tbat  your  demeanour  towards  him,  especially  when  in  tbe 
company  of  dear  Mary,  is  sueb  as  might  affront  any  man.^ 

*'  Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  rising  to  leave  the  room,  "  all 
I  would  beg  of  yon,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  your  dau}»hter, 
is  that  you  will  not  precipitate  this  marriage.  My  object  of  course 
is  to  test  the  respectability  of  your  son-in-law  elect.  My  business 
shall  be  to  prove  that  this  ^Ir.  Clare  is  all  you  believe  and  desire 
him  to  be — or  the  reverse.  Vou  will  remember,  Sir,  having  your- 
self told  mc  that  it  was  common  in  this  country  for  persons  of 
damaged  reputation  and  lawless  habits  io  hang  about  the  frontiers^ 

u  u  2 
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Ihring  bj  I  know  not  wbat  dishonest  and  desperate  meant,  and 
ftvoidiog  the  society  of  their  fellow  coloniaU.  Keljr  on  it,  Sir,  yaa 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  my  interference  in  this  case.*^ 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  my  dear  Frank,"'  replied  Mr.  Fellowes,  look- 
ing relieved  at  the  probable  termination  of  our  interview.  *'  Mr 
present  plan  is,  that  we  should  return  to  Norambla  in  a  few  days. 
Henry  Clare  goes  to  Sydney  on  business  for  a  month,  and  on  his 
jretui-n,  if  nothing  hinders,  he  is  to  claim  his  bride  at  ray  hands.*' 

One  more  question,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  I  have  done. 
Has  Mr.  Clare  ever  invited  you  to  visit  his  station 

"Certainly  not,"  responded  my  cousin,  with  a  slightly  troubled 
look:  "on  the  contrary,  when  I  proposed  one  day  to  accompany 
him  there  to  inspect  a  Durham  boll  he  had  spoken  of,  he  begged 
I  voald  defer  mj  kind  intention  until  he  could  receiTe  me  more 
snitobly.'* 

•  My  resolution  was  soon  fbnned.  I  would  decline  accompanying 
the  party  on  their  return  to  Norambla,  but  would  remain  at  Ulbmo, 
where  my  presence  would  be  useful,  for  some  days,  during  which 
I  hoped  an  opportunity  might  arise  for  solving  doubts  which  hung 
about  my  mind  with  a  tenacity  and  an  intensity  so  intolerable^  aa 
deeply  to  affect  my  peace  of  mind,  and  even  to  undermine  my 
bodily  health. 

I  could  not  account  for  this  all-absorbing  pre-occupation  on  one 

subject.  My  temper  was  not  naturally  suspicious.  Mr.  Clare's 
person,  manners  and  acquirements  were  above  the  common  order. 
Mr.  Fellowes  was  satisfied  to  receive  him  as  his  son-in-law.  Mary 
herself  willingly  accepted  his  proposals  ; — and  my  regard  for  this 
sweet  girl  was — as  has  l)ecn  seen — purely  and  perfectly  fraternal. 
Be  it  as  it  might,  I  had  from  this  moment  but  one  object  in  life ; 
and  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  an  energy  and  directness  of  purpose 
whereof  I  had  hitherto  not  believed  myself  capable. 

Selecting  a  cloudy  day,  my  friends  now  departed  for  Norambla— 
Stephen  acting  as  their  escort  The  black  boy  remained  with  me 
at  the  out-station.  Mr.  Clare  was,  as  I  understood,  to  start  for 
Sydney  in  three  days :  I  resolved,  therefore,  uninvited  and  unex- 
pected, to  pay  that  gentleman  a  visit,  trusting  to  chance  to  inspire 
me  with  some  excuse  for  this  somewhat  unceremonious  intmsioii 
•on  his  solitude.  Neither  I  nor  my  familiar.  Dingo,  knew  the  way 
to  Mr.  Clare's  remote  squattage,  and  the  passage  of  the  ravines  was 
notoriously  difficult  and  intricate.  Mr.  Clare  however,  with  his 
guest  Mr.  Randall,  as  has  been  related,  had  left  Ultimo  for  his 
station  only  a  week  before,  and  I  relied  on  the  sagacity  of  the 
Black  to  follow  on  the  trail  of  their  horses — albeit,  at  this  season 
the  earth  was  as  hard  and  unimpressionable  as  a  brick  floor. 

Accordingly,  on  the  second  day  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Fellowes,  well  armed  and  provisioned  for  a  doubtful  expedition, 
we  started  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  sec  the  track.  It 
was  one  of  those  delightful  mornings,  common,  almost  peculiar  to 
Australia.  The  air  was  charmingly  cool  and  balmy — every  breath 
perfumed  by  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  gum-trees  and  acacias.  A 
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light  baza  almnbered  in  the  damp  hoUowiy  but  the  whole  aich  of 
heaven  was  enamelled  with  one  puie  and  vntainted  aanre. 
Gknrgeona  flocks  of  parrots  darted  like  flashes  of  rainbow  lightning 
from  grove  to  grove— startling  the  Dryads  with  their  ahrill  voices ; 
— ^while,  in  pleasing  contrast,  the  tuneful  barita,  or  organ  magpie, 
cooed  to  its  mate  its  fliUe-likc  song.  The  tall  bustard  stalked 
among  the  rank  grass  of  the  distant  prairie,  or  flapped  with  heavy 
wing  over  the  highest  tree-tops.  The  deer-like  kangaroo  raised 
its  innocent  face,  gazing  at  us  from  its  cool  morning  pasture,  or 
sprung  away  from  our  too  near  approach  with  prodigious  bounds 
— flushing  here  and  there  multitudes  of  snipe  and  quail  in  itsswifb 
passage.     The  wild  dog  stared  fur  a  while  at  the  passing  lords 


of  the  creation — unconscious  of  the  fealty  and  mutual  companion- 
ship which  his  race  and  ours  have  ratified  time  out  of  mind.  The 
platypus — that  animated  paradox,  half  mole  half  duck — dipped  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  dark  water  holes  as  the  shadow  of  the  herou 
or  the  curlew  flitted  athwart  their  limpid  retreats.  Enlivened  by  its 
nocturnal  exemption  from  Sol's  rays, even  the  lead-coloured  foliage 
of  the  eucalvptos  assumed  a  freshness  and  a  veidnre  foreign  to  its 
nature ;  and  so  profusely  sprinkled  with  dew  was  the  parched 
herbage,  that  our  horses  dashed  the  moisture  away  in  showers  of 
liquid  diamonds  as  we  hastened  on  our  way. 

With  an  accuracy  seldom  at  faulty  never  wholly  baulked,  the 
black  lad  unravelled  the  labyrinth  we  were  pursmng,  though  in 
some  places  the  earth,  as  far  as  my  senses  served  me,  bore  not  the 
faintest  trace  either  of  horse-shoe's  print,  broken  shrub,  or  even 
bent  glass.  In  less  than  two  honrs  we  reached  the  region  of 
ravines,  and  here  difficulties  apparently  insuperable  grew  upon 
us.  For  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile  the  country  was  broken  up  into 
a  confused  series  of  gullies  intersecting  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion— some  tliickly  clad  with  impervious  brushwood,  others  having 
bare  and  precipitous  banks  of  clay  ;  and  many  of  these  fissures, 
evidently  formed  by  periodical  floods,  were  just  so  narrow  that  to 
ride  down  into  them  was  difhcult,  and  so  wide  that  to  ride  over 
them  was  impossible.  Here,  a  stiff  mat-like  shrub  rose  unbruised 
from  the  horses'  tread ;  there,  the  dusty  earth  was  covered  with 
conflicting  tracks  of  horses  and  cattle, — while  such  were  the 
sinuosities  of  our  path,  that  bad  not  the  sun  afforded  us  a  general 
direction,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  determine  whether  we  were 
advancing  on  our  journey  or  returning  to  whence  we  came.  Punled 
now  and  then  by  the  nrintless  carpet  above  mentioned,  Dingo 
never  hesitated  among  the  divers  footmarks  in  dust  or  clay,  and  he 
pointed  with  a  grin  to  the  impression  of  a  broken  horse-shoe  which 
AO  had  followed  firom  the  beginning  with  Uie  sagacity  of  a  aleuth 
bound. 

At  length  we  reached  a  considerable  stream.  Mr.  Clare's  track 
led  directly  into  it,  but  the  Black  instantly  perceiving  that  the 
footmarks  failed  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  motioned  me  to  ride  up 
the  current — for  it  was  shallow — while  he  rode  down  it;  and  a 
low  *'  coo-ey"  soon  told  me  he  had  recovered  the  lost  trail. 

See,  Massa  Frank,'*  said  he  quietly,  ''plenty  turkey  fly  over 
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there — down  watt :  tnrkejr  always  go  to  big  plains.  Massa  Claxc 
keep  his  sheep  on  big  plains  too — eh)"* 

And  so  it  was 4br  the  horse  tracks  led  ns  gradually  oot  of  ihe 
ravines,  sometimes  threading  dangerous  swamps  which  threw  us 
OQt  of  oor  eonrse,  hoi  alwajs  lending  in  the  mreetion  these  birds 
were  taking. 

To  bring  our  tide  to  a  close — we  emerged  at  length  from  a  deose 
scrub  upon  a  tmct  of  fine  open  land  in  somo  parts  entirely  free  of 
timber,  and,  turning  westward,  were  guided  by  the  trail  once  more 
into  an  arm  of  the  ravino  thickly  wooded,  and  through  which 
wound  many  paths,  one  of  which  led  to  the  water.  Immediately 
beyond  this  gully  v.  o  came  upon  the  rear  of  a  cluster  of  rude 
buildings  in  whose  front  stood  a  nearly  equally  primitive  hut  of 
planks. 

Ilaltincj  within  the  shadow  of  the  tall  casuariuas — a  tree  as  con- 
stant to  running  water  as  the  alder  of  Europe — I  sent  forward 
Dingo  on  foot  to  reconnoitre,  who  quickly  retumed  with  the 
report  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  dwelling-house  were  all 
open,  hut  that  there  was  no  one  at  home,  he  thought,  except  Mr. 
Randall,  who  was  lying  asleep  in  the  veranda. 

Leaving  the  horses  with  the  lad,  I  now  advanced,  directly  and 
without  any  precaution,  towards  Uie  front  of  the  hut,  where  I 
Ibund  a  figure  reclining  in  a  South  American  hammoek  dung  from 
ihe  beams  of  the  portico.  It  was  the  respectable  Mr.  Randall, 
tnre  enongh — ^buried  in  slnmber  and  snoring  like  a  grampus,  a 
ehecked  shirt  and  a  pair  of  canvass  trousers  his  sole  and  simple 
eostnme.  My  somewhat  noisy  approach  failing  to  rouse  the 
sleeper,  I  passed  on  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  my  whip.  No 
cme  answering,  I  entered — turning  at  once  into  a  room  which  had 
the  appearancei  though  without  much  of  the  ordinary  fnmituro,  of 
a  panour. 

Its  centre  seemed  to  be  dedicated  to  pnrposes  of  refection.  In 
one  comer  was  a  mattress,  rolled  in  the  furry  skin  of  some  animal, 
on  the  tainicd  side  of  which  a])peared  the  name  II.  Clare,  painted 
in  large  hiters.  Four  small  and  niuch-worn  tnmks,  looking  as 
if  designed  to  be  carried  on  sunipter  beasts,  were  ranged  along 
the  wall,  and  each  was  marked  with  the  same  initials.  Above 
them,  on  a  shelf,  lay  a  flute  and  a  bugle.  Passing  over  these  and 
manv  otlier  objects,  I  approached  a  small  rough  table  and  chair, 
near  u  liich  stood  a  book-case  with  a  few  volumes.  I  took  down 
one  of  them,  and  found  on  the  title-page  the  inscription  "  Henxy 
and  Edward  Clare.  Edinburgh,  a.  d.  18 — .*  On  the  table  were 
writing  materials  and  a  heavy  riding  whip ;  and  hanging  in  loops 
of  hide  on  die  wooded  walls  were  several  sorts  of  fire-arms,  wm 
cutlasses,  belts,  pouches,  knives,  stockwhips,  and  other  weapons 
of  offence  and  implements  of  husbandry. 

Taking  down  a  shott  carbine,  the  nearest  to  my  hand,  I  was 
struck  with  the  unusual  sise  of  the  bore.  I  had  never  seen  a  ball 
Isrge  enough  to  fit  it,  was  ray  first  thought;  when  suddenly  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  bullets  I  had  found  in  my  bush  bivouac  on 
the  mountaitt  road.   The  canvass  bag  aow  hung  at  my  beh  filled 
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wiA  own  cartridges^  but  its  original  contents  were  still  there 
dbo.  On  applying  one  of  tbe  balls  I  found  h  an  exact  fit  fcr  tbe 
carbine.  .  Returning  it  to  the  pouch,  mj  fingers  chanced  upon 
tbe  silver  ring  bereinbcrorc  mentioned.  While  taking  it  out,  my 
ejes  aUghted  upon  the  ]iors(  whip  lying  before  me.  It  had  a 
heavy  embossed  knob  of  similar  workmanship  at  the  butt,  and^ 
on  more  closely  examining  it,  I  observed  a  few  inches  further  up 
a  mark  of  glue,  as  though  an  ornament  had  once  been  tlierc,  and 
had  Leen  broken  off.  Slipping  the  ring  over  the  point  of  the 
whip,  and  running  it  upwards,  it  stopped  precisely  at  the  mark 
aforesaid,  and  had  evidently  rcfonnd  its  legitimate  home. 

In  the  opposite  room,  on  the  floor,  were  rough  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  two  persons,  and  a  few  weapons  of  diHcrent  sorts, 
among  which  T  recognized  the  pistol  which  Randall  had  lent  me, 
whose  fellow  I  had  now  in  mv  belt. 

An  open  note  lay  on  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up.  It  contained 
these  words : 

"Will,  Vm'oft  in  a  hurry  with  Tom  to  spring  the  plant — you 
know  where,  and  shall  be  back  sooner  perhaps  than  you  expect 
Look  after  the  stock,  and  keep  an  eye  on  young  Saw-bones 
(pleasant^  tbovght  I !);  keep  your  bands  off  bim  thon^,  for  I  don*fc 
want  imn  hurt,  but,  by  the  Lord,  be  shall  not  thwart  me.  Douse 
the  brands  on  the  new  batch  as  soon  as  they  come  in.  The 
Blaekfellows  saved  ns  a  bloody  job  with  Dummy  at  the  Brush, 
ibr  Tom  has  heard  something  that  makes  us  cock-sure  he  was 
going  to  turn  on  us.   Yours,  (no  signature). 

I  now  returned  to  the  rcranda,  and  walking  up  to  the  hammock 
in  wliTch  Mr.  Randall  was  still  snoring,  I  looked  in  upon  him. 
lie  held  a  long  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  by  bis  side  lay  a  spiiit-fl:isk, 
whereof  he  was  doubtless  sleeping  off  the  exhausted  contents. 
As  my  eyes  passed  over  his  ungainly  form,  I  obser^'ed  that  his  feet 
and  ankles  were  bare.  On  the  right  ankle  appeared  a  large  and 
only  half-healed  cicatrice  entirely  encircling  the  limb.  Turning 
my  gaze  quickly  and  by  a  kind  of  mental  induction  to  his  closely- 
cropped  hair,  the  fact,  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  William 
Randall  was  a  runaway  prisoner  from  an  ironed  gang,  flashed  oa 
my  cooriction — the  Tcry  man,  perhaps,  who,  as  was  reported,  had 
IkUAy  escaped  fnm  a  road-party  on  the  mountain,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  joined  Black  Bob. 

And  who  and  where  was  this  finnoas  Black  Bob  ?  Was  Mr. 
Bandcll*is  tall  Iriend,  Mr.  Jones,  this  noted  personage  ?  No,  Mr. 
Jone^s  personal  deserip^n  corresponded  better  with  the  nick- 
wmae  of  Long  Tom.  Besides,  the  overseer  at  Ultimo  had  once 
seen  Mr.  .Tones,  and  described  him  as  a  fair,  sandy-haired  man. 
Could  Henry  Clare  and  the  black  bush-ranger  be  identical  ?  was 
the  next  and  startling  question  I  put  to  myself.  I  tried  to  recall 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  each.  It  was  dusk  when  the  robber 
attacked  me,  and  I  noted  little  of  his  countenance  beyond  its 
dark  skin  and  flashing  eyes.  In  stature,  he  suq)assed  myself,  as 
I  had  occasion  to  judge  in  our  breast  to  breast  struggle.  He  was 
less  robust,  for,  though  perfectly  cool,  aud  skiliully  employing 
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his  strength,  the  biETo  had  no  chance  with  me  when  once  within 

my  grasp.  His  voice,  T  remembered,  had  some  peculiar  accent^ 
but  that  might  have  heun  assumed.  Clare's  stature,  figure,  and 
appearance  of  muscular  power  correspouded  well  enough  with 
my  reminiscences  of  my  old  antagonist  of  the  bush^  but  then,  the 
dusky  complexion  !  how  could  that  be  got  over  ? 

And  here  another  striking  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which  my 
memory  was,  as  it  were,  thus  **  bawling  upon,'' was  suddenly  taken 
up.  In  the  fall  from  ray  horse  given  me  by  the  bandit  one  of  ray 
wrists  was  hurt,  and,  on  examining  it  by  candle-light  at  the  cabin 
where  I  slept  that  night,  I  found  that  my  hands,  as  well  as  the 
linen  at  my  cuft,  were  stained  with  some  dark-brown  pigment. 
I  washed  my  hands,  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 

Thai  Black  Bob  was  not  a  black,  was  now  the  conviction  I  had 
jumped  to,  or  rather  reached  by  the  above  gradual  and  patient 
ratiocination.  Yes !  grappling  the  Uiroat  of  a  white  man  hastily 
or  unskilfully  disguised,  explained  this  until  now  forgotten  soiling 
of  my  fingers  and  wristbands. 

A  wide  field  for  conjecture  had  been  thus  spread  before  me ; 
but  I  felt  positive  that  the  truth  had  been  hit  upon.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  prore  it:  and  instinctively  I  was  stepping  forward 
to  lay  hands  on  the  still-slumbering  Randall,  when  a  different 
line  of  procedure  occurred  to  my  mind. 

Placing  the  note  in  my  pocket,  and  leaving  everything  else  in. 
the  hut  precisely  as  I  had  found  it,  I  hurried  away  to  Dingo's 
post. 

"Have  you  seen  any  one  about  the  place  ?"  I  asked. 
The  lad  had  seen  no  one,  but  he  had  just  heard  the  crack  of  a 
stock-whip,  betokening  that  some  of  the  people  were  driving  in  cattle. 
Mounting  quickly,  therefore,  1  plunged  into  the  wooded  gully,  but 
«re  retracing  our  steps  homewards,  at  Dingo's  suggestion  we  turned 
^own  to  the  river  to  water  our  horses.    Here  we  Ibund  several 
head  of  cattle  standing  under  the  shade  of  the  swamp-oaks  up  to 
their  dewlaps  in  the  stream,  cooling  their  sides,  ana  lashing  off 
the  sand«flies  with  their  wet  tails.  A  fine  bullock  stood  near  me, 
and  turning  my  eyes  accidentally  on  the  brand,  by  which  cveiy 
horse  and  homed  beast  in  Australia  is  distinguished — a  precaution 
necessary  to  prevent  the  commixture  of  herds  and  cattle-stealing, 
a  crime  then  rife  in  the  colony,  and  more  especially  in  the  border- 
districts — I  perceived  that  though  the  letters  were  large,  they  were 
neariy  illegible.    The  other  animals  were  similarly  marked ;  in 
some,  the  original  brand  appearing  to  have  been  altered,  while  in 
others  it  had  been  summarily  burnt  or  cut  out.    The  initials,  when 
legible,  formed  a  clumsy  H.  C,  but,  on  close  scrutiny,  the  former 
letter  seemed  to  have  been  perverted  from  an  I,  and  the  latter  itom 
an  O,  or  some  such  letter. 

The  passage  in  the  anonymous  note  to  Mr.  Randall  relating  to 
the  new  batch,^'  was  now  intelligible  enough  to  me.  The  cattle 
had  been  stolen,  or,  more  properly,  lifted,  and  their  brands  altered 
or  erased. 

That  the  homestead  of  tlie  fascinating  Mr.  Henry  Clare  was  the 
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oeeanonaly  if  not  the  permaneDty  lair  and  lendezrotis  of  a  band  of 
marauders  of  some  kind,  was  now  as  clear  as  the  son  at  an  Aastn,* 
lian  noon-daj;  that  an  absconded  convict  formed  one  of  this  wor- 
shipful compaoyy  seemed  no  less  certain ;  while  that  two  others  had 
just  departed  on  an  expedition  boding  no  good  to  His  Majesty's 
lieges,  appeared  in  black  and  white  upon  the  document  deposited 
in  my  pocket. 

Well !  thought  I,  if  vigorous  and  untiring  efforts  on  my  part  to 
elucidate  the  real  character  of  this  flashy  cavalier  will  separate  fact 
from  fiction — will  drag  up  the  truth  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  — 
such  shall  not  be  wanted.  Public  virtue,  patriotism,  self-devotiou, 
and  a  host  of  other  disinterested  qualities  seemed  to  swell  within 
my  bosom,  as  I  contemplated  the  righteousness  of  the  work, 
arduous  and  riskful  as  it  might  be,  which  should  at  once  expose 
and  punish  treachery  and  crime,  and  save  the  daughter  of  my  bene- 
factor—>my  adopted  sister,  from  the  designs  of  a  scoundrel  and  the 
anns,  perhaps,  of  a  malefactor ! 

Thus  glorifying  myself,  our  return  ride  to  Ultimo  seemed  short 
indeed ;  and  an  OTening  spent  in  solitary  rumination  sufficed  to 
mature  my  plan  of  action. 

It  was  carried  into  effect  as  follows. 


Making  my  appearance  at  Norambla  the  next  aflemoon,  I  in- 
formed Mr.  Fellowes  that  important  business  would  take  me  im- 
mediately to  Sydney.  I  judged  best  to  tell  him  nothing  further 
than  that  my  former  vague  doubts  regarding  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  Mr.  Clare  had  gained  strength.  From  Miss  Fellowes 
I  readily  obtained  a  specimen  of  that  gentleman's  handwriting, 
and  having  compared  it  with  the  note  in  my  pocket,  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  by  the  same  hand  —  although  the 
characters  were  in  the  one  case  round  and  stiff,  and  iu  the  other 
free  and  running. 

Five  days  later  I  reached  Sydney.  My  first  visit  in  this  city 
was  to  Mr.  Clare's  agent,  who  assured  me  that  his  principal  had 
not  arrived  there,  nor  was  he  likely  to  repair  to  the  capital  during 
the  shearing  season.  Indeed,  he  seldom  left  the  proTtnces. 

My  second  interview  was  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
CouTicts,  and  part  of  the  information  I  sought  was  by  his  records 
instantly  supplied.  The  identity  of  Messrs.  William  Randall  and 
Thomas  Jones  with  two  ''absconders^  and  bush-rangers,  known 
in  thieves'  lingo  as  Long  Tom**  and  Billy  the  Kid,"  was  clearly 
proven.  Rewards  had  already  been  advertised  for  their  appre- 
hension, and  the  police  were  on  their  track. 

As  for  Henry  Clare,  no  prisoner  was  missing  who  answered  to 
his  description — ^whether  black  or  white.  "But,  by  the  way/' 
added  the  Government  functionary,  "as  it  happens,  the  Con- 
troller of  Convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  now  at  Sydney  on 
duty,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  assist  you." 

A  meeting  was  soon  arranged  between  that  officer  and  myself. 
He  lamented  that  he  had  not  his  office  books  with  him  ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  half  finished  my  personal  description  of  Mr.  Clare— 


AK  nrcaiNBrr 


and  nrf  poitrah  was,  be  sm^  itrildiigv  if  aot  fltttomg — wImb  W 

intemipted  m  with  an  eaftr  miile. 

ktiow  the  gwrtle— i>  1  know  him  well,     mm  bettor.  Has 


I  camiol  oe  sare,^  said  I,  but  I  think  I  have  obsen*ed  a  habii 
of  coaxing  a  heary  bnnch  of  curls  down  upon  his  brow." 

"  'Tis  he,  no  doubt  ;  and  pray,  Sir,  by  which  of  bis  immeioys 
•liases  does  Mr.  Robert  Red  path  now  pass?^ 
"Clare— Henry  Clare/'  I  replied. 
Indeed      rejoined  the  oflie  er  ;  "  my  friend  Clare  will  not  be 
flattered  by  this  rascal's  assuTn])tion  of  his  name.    But  I  have  it 
now — I  see  it  all — let  me  remember.  Yes,  it  is  about  eiglit  years  ago 
that  this  Redpalh  was  transported  for  fori^cry  —  having  previously 
been  convicted  of  fraudulent  embezzlement,  of  wilful  and  comipt 
perjury,  and  of  desertion  from  a  dragoon  regiment  in  which  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  bandsman.''    (Hence  bis  equestrian  and  DiDsical 
powers,  tboQgbt  I.)    His  last  conTietioB  in  Europe  was  fbr  forging 
certain  101.  notes."  (A  talent  for  etckmp  lias  banged  a  man  bdRm 
now,  again  tbevg^t  1).     He  arnred  in  Van  Dienwn^s  Land  as  a 
*  lifer/  but  being  weU  educated,  well  mannered,  and  eondncting 
bimself  at  first  with  propriety,  be  soon  obtained  a  tidcet  oi  Umwe 
and  salaried  employment  in  a  QoTemment  office.    One  fine  daj 
a  round  sum  of  baid  cash  disappeared  from  the  public  strong  box, 
and  the  jomig  scribe  sinialtaneMisly  (torn  bis  tall  stool.   A  year 
or  two  later  our  friend  was  recognised  among  a  gang  of  despen- 
does,  who,  in  the  dense  bush  of  Van  Diemen'^s  Land,  set  the  police 
at  defiance,  and  levied  a  harassing  warfare  on  travellers  and  de- 
fenceless settlers;.    At  length  one  of  his  comrades  peached,  and 
contrived  to  lure  Redpath  and  three  of  his  confederates  into  a 
snare  prepared  for  them  by  the  constabulary.    A  furious  combat 
ensned,  in  vviiich  Redpnth  was  stretched  senseless  by  a  sabre  cut  on 
the  head,  and  was,  with  his  companions,  carried  off  a  prisoner. 
None  of  the  party,  however,  long  consumed  His  Majesty's  rations, 
for  the  three  were  in  a  few  days  hanged;  and  so  soon  as  the 
prison  surgeon  conveyed  to  our  hero  the  soothing  intelligf'nce 
that  his  health  was  considered  to  be  so  far  reinstated  as  to  a<}- 
nit  of  bis  undergoing  pubKe  exceotieii,  be  contrived  a  viiaett- 
Isiis  escape,  and  was  supposed  to  bare  altogether  got  dear  of  tbe 
iaimd. 

^  It  aiibse<{neB0y  transpifed  ,1hat  this  promiaini^  youtb  bad^ 
with  seven  or  eight  other  oespeimte  cbaneteis,  managed  to  steal 
and  carry  off  a  large  and  welt-foond  sailing>boal;  and,  hnvhg 

previously  armed  themselves  by  robbing  a  g«nsmith*8  store,  they 
had  established  a  piratical  lair  on  one  of  the  small  islets  in  Basses 
Straits,  whence  occasionally  issnmg  forth  they  ravaged  the  coasis 
and  even  captured  small  coasting-vessels. 

"  However,  this  traffic,  so  suitable  to  their  tastes,  could  not  last 
long;  and  the  prudent  gang  resolved,  after  one  more  good  hawlin 
the  salt-water  line,  to  break  up  their  coalition  and  disperse. 

And  now  Mr.  Henry  Clare — not  yours  but  mine — appears  upon 
the  stage/*  continued  the  ControUor  .of  Convicts.      This  gentle* 
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flnn,  wHb  a  tM  broAiery  bad  em  i  grated  to  Swan  Rtrer,  vaA, 
alter  burying  there  bis  relative,  bad  determined  upon  remoriDg  lo 
Ne«r  8oQlh  Walee.  No  opportanHjr  oflisring,  bowever,  Ibr  a  pas- 
sage to  Sydney  direct,  he  sailed  for  Launceston,  a  town  on  die 
nmih  coast  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  in  a  small  trading  schooner, — 
with  all  his  property.  Beealmed  in  the  straits,  the  little  craft  was 
in  the  grey  of  the  moniing  attacked,  boarded,  and  carried  by  the 
piratical  band  abore  noted,  who,  after  landing  the  passengers  on 
an  uninhabited  part  of  the  coast,  and  pillaging  and  scuttling  the 
schooner,  made  off  in  the  boats — no  one  knew  whither. 

"Redpath,  I  conclude,  must  liave  gathered  as  much  of  Mr. 
Clare's  history  as  served  his  purpose,  from  the  lattcr*s  papers, — 
must  have  helped  himself,  as  chief  of  the  banditti,  to  n  good  share 
of  his  personal  property,  and  have  hit  upon  the  ingenious  expe- 
riment of  appropriating  also  that  gentleman's  name.  I  have  only 
to  add  that  there  is  a  reward  of  100/.  offered  by  Crovernment  to 
any  free  person,  and  pardon  to  any  prisoner  of  the  Crown,  who 
will  give  such  infornialion  as  may  lead  to  the  capture  of  Robert 
Redpath — alias  *  Gentleman  Jack' —  alias  *  Captain  Chaff* — alias 
'The  Chelsea  Swell/  and  alias  (I  am  pretty  sure)  'Black  Bob* 
tbe  burii^nger. 

**  I  bad  beard  of  tbe  latter  lellow  and  bis  exploits  on  the  bigfa- 
voad,  and  bad  always  imagined  bim  an  Aboriginal  black — an 
hmnble  imitator  of  tbe  well-known  AostraKan  robber,  *Moe> 
qnito,*  who  distinguished  himself  some  time  back  both  in  this 
colony  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  who  received  the  collar  of 
the  order  of  merit  at  last    And  now,  Sir,**  concluded  the  officer, 

I  have  given  yon  tbe  cine.  It  remains  with  you  to  get  out  of  tbe 
ataae.** 

My  next  measure  was  to  wait  on  the  GoTcmor,  who  warmTy 
took  up  the  matter  in  hand  —  giving  me  great  credit  for  ])ub- 
lic  spirit  and  energy  of  character,  and  expressing,  moreover, 
his  opinion  tliat  if  oilier  provincial  gentlemen  would  devote  them- 
selves less  exclusively  to  money-making,  and  would  spare  some  of 
their  time  and  trouble  for  the  general  good — as  I  had  so  merito- 
riously done, — bush-ranging,  the  curse  ol  the  colony,  would  be  at 
once  and  for  ever  suppressed  I 

Bowing  low  to  tliis  handsome  compliment  from  the  head  of  the 
executive,  the  glow  of  self-approval  diffused  itself  through  my 
llrame,  as  I  recognised  those  genial  feelings  wbicb^bem !  bem  I— in- 
spire tbe  beeonis  of  tbe  statesman,  tbe  warrior,  tbe  patriot,  and  ^ 
pailaBtbropist,  when  tbey  receire  tbe — bem!  bem!-^tbe  richest 
reward  of  datj  well  petformed,  of  pnMic  serrice  untamisbed  bj 
— bem!— *  by  private  conslderatioiis  and  sdfisb  intereslB-^tlie 
encomiums  of  their  gratefiil  fellow  countrymen  ! 

His  Excellency  having  delivered  himself  of  his  enlogy,  referred 
me  to  the  Chief  of  the  Police  department  for  further  proceedings^ 
and,  forgetting  to  ask  ase  to  dinner,  bowed  me  out  of  the  pre- 
sence chamber. 

Tbe  chief  of  Police  organised  in  a  few  minnles  a  plan  for  the 
capture  of  the  si^posed  banditti,  and  informed  me  that  an  actire 
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iobtlteRi  of  the  noimted  polioe,  with  balf  a  dosen  bmh  oi  that 
foice»  would  find  themselves  at  Mr.  Fellowes^s  head-statioii  oesil^ 
as  soon  as  I  could  retnm  theie ;  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  aceom- 
panv  them. 

For  reasons  of  my  own  I  chose  to  precede  the  party ; — and — 
not  to  loiter  over  Uiis  part  of  mj  nanatire— just  as  the  brief 
southern  twilight  of  a  wild  and  tempestuous  evening,  darkened  by 
thnnder  clouds,  had  set  in,  I  reached  by  a  cross  road  a  spot, 
whence,  had  there  been  more  light,  the  house  of  Norambla  niight 
have  been  seen,  at  the  distance  of  some  two  hundred  paces.  I 
had  halted,  indeed,  to  indulge  for  a  moment  in  this  my  fav  ourite 
view,  when,  casting  my  eyes  round,  1  perceived  a  light  vehicle, 
with  a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  in  the  out-rigger  fashion,  standing 
unattended  and  half  hidden  in  a  shady  hollow  hard  by.  A  second 
glance  showed  me  that  one  of  the  horses  was  Mr.  Clare's  famous 
chestnut  thoroughbred. 

Having  fastened  my  own  steed  to  a  tree,  I  advanced  towards  the 
dwelling,  coming  upon  it  at  an  extremi^  of  the  veianda  whera 
the  litUe  boudoir  of  May  Fellowes  opened  upon  the  garden  by  a 
Fkench  window.  Cautiously  approacoing  I  heard  Toices  speaking 
in  a  suppressed  tone,-*snd,  with  a  spasmodic  contrwtion  of  the 
heart  which  we]l*nigh  depriyed  me  of  my  senses,  I  rscognised 
those  of  Mary  and  of  Clare.  He  was  appealing  to  her  in  persna- 
sive  and  passionate  terms,  and  covering  her  fair  hand  with  kissea 
as,  kneeling  by  the  window  step,  he  clasped  it  in  his  own. 

'*  No,  Mr.  Clare,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  girl.  "  Cease  to  urge 
me — it  cannot  be. — Why  this  haste  ?^why  this  secrecy  ? — Haa 
not  my  good  father  '''' 

Abiiiptly  cutting  short  the  lady's  discourse,  the  audacious 
intruder  now  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  hurried  and  resolute 
gesture  had  wound  his  arm  round  her  slender  waist; — when,  in  an 
instant,  my  iirm  gripe  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  held  him  as  in 
a  vice. 

"  Frank,  Frank  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  Oh  Heavens,  what  is 
all  this?"  shrieked  the  terriiied  girl  as  she  scauned  our  fierce 
countenances. 

I  am  saving  you,  Mary,  from  the  designs  of  a  villain — of  a 
branded  felon ! — and  you.  Sir,"  pursued  I,  "  cease  your  fimit* 
less  struggles — this  is  not  the  first  time  you  hare  felt  the  vigour  of 
my  grasp !  if  you  would  preserve  your  life,  step  aside  and  hear 
me.^'  And  I  whispered  in  his  ear — Robert  Beq^^  the  police 
are  close  on  your  track— fly  while  you  may*  We  have  all  here 
been  indebted  to  you  for  our  lives — I  will  not  take  yours,<~althou^ 
in  preserving  that  of  so  doubly-dyed  a  malefactor  I  commit  a 
heinous  sin  against  society.'' 

Trembling  in  every  joint  with  conflicting  emotions,  in  which 
rage  and  fear  struggled  for  mastery,  the  robber  hesitated,  and  his 
eye  shot  fire  while  his  hand  moved  irresolutely  towards  his  pistols. 

"  On  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian, 
it  is  as  I  have  said.  A  strong  party  of  mounted  police  are  at 
this  moment  approaching  the  house.  Fly  or  you  are  lost — ^fiy. 
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wretebed  maa,  era  it  it  too  late— and  escape  the  deatb  of  th® 

I  released  ]iim  aa  I  saw  bis  eye  quail — and  the  robber  fled,-* 

fled  without  turning  one  look  on  Ihe  innocent  maiden  whom  he 
had  beguiled  into  a  belief  in  his  honour  and  virtne.  Nor  had  he 
a  moment  to  spare ;  for  scarcely  had  he  disappeared  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  when  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  myrmidonsy  arriving  by  the  main  road,  trotted  up 
to  the  door. 

Wliilst  accommodation  was  being  prepared  for  the  officer  and 
his  party,  I  stole  to  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  carriage  waiting. 
It  was  still  there — but  the  horses  were  gone,  and  their  master, 
doubtless,  with  them.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  I  drew  the  little 
vehicle  into  the  back  yard  so  that  it  might  pass  for  one  of  our  own. 

Mary  had  hidden  herself  in  her  chamber;  but  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  the  whole  of  my  late  proceedings  to  the  father, 
and  of  requesting  him  to  break  to  his  child  the  strange  inteUigence 
of  which  1  vras  the  bearer. 

While  overvhelming  me  with  expressions  of  gratitode  for  the 
inappreciable  services  I  had  rendered  to  them  both,  Mr.  FeHowes 
joined  me  nnreservedly  in  ihe  feeling  that  a  moral  debt  lay  on  na 
to  promote  the  safety,  in  this  one  contingency  at  least,  of  the  man 
whose  gallantry  had  saved  ns  from  afUgbtfol  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  savages ; — and,  having  eased  our  conscience  on  this  point,  we 
hoped  that  time  would  blunt  its  prickings:  on  the  score  of  having 
shielded  from  offended  jnstioe  so  notorious  and  dangerous  a  de- 
linquent. 

My  mind,  indeed,  did  misgive  me,  that  this  compounding 
between  private  feelings  and  the  general  interests  of  society  was  a 
slight  baclisliding  from  the  pinnacle  of  public  virtue,  to  which  I 
had  lately  climbed.  Nevertheless,  by  some  reasoning  or  other, 
I  persuaded  myself  that,  in  preserving  my  benefactor  and  his 
daughter  from  misery  and  disgrace,  I  had  done  enough ;  and  as 
they  lioth  coincided  with  me  in  this  opinion,  I  did  not  sink  very 
deeply  in  my  own  estimation. 

As  for  Mary  —  her  half  beguiled  fancy  had,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
stopped  short  of  absolute  infatuation  for  the  unmasked  reprobate ; 
and  in  a  abort  time  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind  was  again  entirely 
tranquillized. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  the  police^  commanded  as  they 
were  by  an  officer  who  had  made  many  a  previous  gallant  capture, 
succeeded  the  next  evening  in  aurprismg  Messrs.  Jones  and 

Bandall  at  a  weak  moment  which  usually  followed  their  supper, 
and  in  identifying  these  gentlemen  with  the  well-known  rangers  of 
His  Majesty's  Australian  Forests — Long  Tom  and  Billy  the  Kid. 

If  I  throw  a  veil  over  the  eventual  destinies  of  this  pair  of 
worthies,  it  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to  cloud  the  conclusion  oi 
this  veracious  history,  with  a  last  dying  confession  and  a  hempen 
catastrophe. 

As  for  that  romantic  and  insinuating  cut-purse,  Mr.  Robert 
Eedpath,  we  never  heard  of  him  again ; — and,  for  my  part,  I  con- 
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Sess,  tbatbavingpuDctUioii8ly  repaid  the  debt  I  owed  bim,  I  OMMd 
to  feel  any  particular  solicitude  as  to  his  subsequent  bistotj  ani 

ultimate  fate. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  glaring  injustice  to  his  numerous  and 
peculiar  merits,  to  doubt  liiat,  sooTier  or  later,  they  met  their 
reward — that  he  attained,  in  s»hort,  that  elevated  position  above 

the  common  crowd,  wliich  llie  nature  and  amount  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  both  hemispheres  had  ^nven  him  an  unquestionable  riglil 
botli  to  aspire  to  and  to  expect,  and  which  society  at  large  were 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  couler.* 


Looking  back  through  the  vistii  of  years  upon  the  events  above 
nanated — with  the  fair  and  faithful  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  my  hearth-rug — a  smile  and  a  shudder 
would  at  once  brighten  and  blaneb  ber  eheek»  as  we  recalled  to 
our  meniories  some  of  the  more  stirring  partioulam  of  this  passage 
of  our  lives.  And  sbe  would  latber  repress  tban  encourage  the 
neTcr-satiated  curiosity  of  our  two  fine  boys  when  tber  urged 
upon  me  tbe  oft-repeated  petition  — '*J)Of  deer  father,  do^  once 
more,  tell  us  tbe  story  of  Black  Bob^  tbe  Bosh  Banger  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.'^ 

Who  this  fair  partner  was,  I  must  leave  to  tbe  penetration  of 
my  indulgent  reader — to  whom,  hkewise,  I  bequeath  the  task  to 
reconcile,  if  he  may,  the  past  plalonies  and  tbe  present  petemi^ 
of  tbe  now  truly  ha[^y  hisUirian. 

*  Amonj^  die  annals  of  Australian  bushranging,  the  writer  of  thit  Uttle  tale 
has  met  witli  yery  many  curious  and  terrible  facts,— none  more  so  than  thoee 

contained  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Memoranda  of  the  career  and  fate  of  two  gangn 
of  iiuslirancers,"  which  lias  hecn  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a  friend  who  was 
resident  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  time  of  tiie  occurrences,  and  to  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Miscellany  may,  if  he  pleaset,  aflbid  a  place  in  a  fatiue  Dumb«. 
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A  TRUE  STORT. 

BY  TAUOUAH  AAYHELL. 

In  the  year  1779,  in  a  beautiful  village  in  Gascouy,  lived  as  good 
and  as  happy  a  family  as  Heaven  in  its  kindness  ever  blessed  with 
health,  competence  and  contentment.  A  cottage,  with  all  the 
rustic  innocence  and  virtue  with  which  poets  are  wont  to  ad<mi  it^ 
has  seldom  heen  tenanted  by  two  more  simple  and  affectionate  hearts 
than  those  of  Richard  Devereus  and  bis  dauffhtery  Marsuerite. 

Marguerite  was  a  unmrsal  favourite.  Who  could  Took  on  that 
bright  and  sunny  smile  without  feeling  something  of  the  innocent 
gaiety  that  it  bespoke?  And  who  could  gaze  but  with  fervent 
admiration  on  that  natural  grace  and  ease  which  flow  from  true 
modesty  and  simplicity,  and  which,  often  denied  to  the  beauty  of 
the  pildcd  saloon,  is  Nature's  free  dower  to  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage;' But  her  deep  trader  blue  e^'es  and  soft  light  hair  were 
only  the  lesser  and  more  perishable  charms  of  Marguerite.  If 
we  dared  believe  in  human  innocence  we  should  indulge  that 
heresy  here.  What  guile  or  sin  could  lurk  in  the  heart  of  that 
loved  and  loving  girl  ?  Did  not  smiles  and  kind  words  greet  her 
wheresoever  she  went  ?  Can  any  distrust,  or  fear,  ay,  or  envy  that 
bright  ingenuous  face  ?  And  must  not  her  coming  clays  he  as  liappy 
as  they  deserve  to  be?  Can  there  be  any  gloomy  cloud  on  the 
horizou  of  her  life?  Away  with  the  fanciful  foreboding.  Look 
again — it  hixa  vauished  —  there  is  not  a  sLaiu  on  the  vaulted 
heaven. 

Marguerite  was  in  the  blushing  dawn  of  womanhood.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  been  betrothed  while 
quite  a  child  to  Guillaume  licrauger,  a  young  and  brave  soldier, 
with  the  troops  in  Germany.  She  remembered  bis  kind  face  and 
manly  carriage.  She  had  often  seen  him  at  her  father's  cottage;  but 
then  she  was  too  young  to  have  loved  him.  She  was  told  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  heard  and  obeyed  the  injunction 
with  all  that  pleasure  whidi  she  always  experienced  in  the  readiest 
and  most  cheerful  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  father,  fieyond 
that  she  entertained  no  feeling  or  opinion  on  the  subject,  save  some- 
thing like  dread  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  father's  cottage  and 
her  brother  and  sisters.  Now  and  then  there  came  to  her  tidings 
of  her  future  husband,  and  a  blush  of  pride  mantled  on  her  cheek 
as  the  village  gossips  stopped  her  as  she  bounded  by  their  cottage 
doors,  to  talk  of  the  victory  that  the  troops  of  the  Republic  had 
lately  won,  and  in  which  Guillaume  had  distinguished  himself. 
And  once  there  came  a  small  medal,  which  her  father  hung  round 
her  neck  with  a  riband,  and  bade  her,  with  his  blessing,  wear  it 
until  her  brave  lover  came  to  take  her  hrom  him.  * 
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Their  days  glided  happily  by.  If  some  story  came  of  what 
was  doing  in  Fans,  many  disbelieved  and  few  heeded  it.  And 
what  a  heaven  of  tranquillity  was  that  little  village  compared 
with  the  hell  of  human  passion  and  suffering  that  was  raging  in  the 
drunken  capital !  The  cry  for  bread  from  a  hungry  people  had 
not  reached  this  happy  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  through 
which  the  birds  flew  as  gladly  and  the  streams  flowed  as  brightly 
and  musically  as  ever.  Centralization  had,  in  an  earlier  reigo, 
made  Paris  France,  and  therefore  what  now  recked  this  remote 
corner  of  a  distant  province  of  the  fall  of  throne  or  temple  ?  The 
blood  of  royalty  had  stained  the  scaffold,  and  an  old  and  haughty 
aristocracy  were  daily  perishing  before  the  outbreak  of  popular 
fury,  but  not  an  echo  of  the  thunder  or  a  vibration  of  the  earths 
quake  had  reached  this  quiet  haven. 

Not  far  from  the  cottage  of  Devereuz  was  a  ch&teau,  which  had 
for  centuries  belonged  to  an  old  hmWy  of  the  higher  middle  ordets. 
No  titles  could  be  found  by  the  most  flattering  annalist  to  graee 
the  records  of  the  family  of  Levemey.  Thejr  were  one  of  the  lew 
houses  in  France  who^  without  the  meretricious  lustre  of  royal  or 
titular  connection,  could  boast  a  long  line  of  gentle  ancestry.  No 
splendid  virtues  or  gmt  crimes  had  conferred  on  them  mtber 
fame  or  notoriety.  They  had  deserved  for  many  generations  the 
eloquent  and  simple  epitaph,  that  All  the  sons  were  brave  and 
the  daughters  virtuous.^'  When  called  on,  they  had  often  in  hard- 
Ibught  fields  shed  their  blood  for  their  country  with  silent  and 
patient  courage,  but  they  had  never  been  gifted  with  great  intellect 
or  animated  by  that  restless  and  reckless  ambition  which  wins  its 
way  to  the  high  places  of  the  world. 

Denis  Leverney  was  the  youngest  scion  and  sole  heir  of  this 
ancient  family.  His  father  had  served  for  years  in  the  French 
army,  and  then  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  domains  were  not  large,  and  to  super- 
intend their  cultivation  was  now  the  amusement  of  his  declining 
years.  His  only  son,  Denis,  had,  when  quite  a  boy,  shown  consi- 
derable ability,  and,  with  no  wish  to  risk  the  life  of  the  only  male 
survivor  of  an  old  house,  he  had  consented  to  the  wish  of  his  son 
to  shun  the  profession  of  arms,  and  pursue  the  more  intellectual 
labours  of  an  advocate. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  memorable  year  17929  that,  after  lib 
career  of  legal  study  was  over,  Denis  was  to  spend  a  short  space  of 
time  with  his  fiithery  before  be  returned  to  commence  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  During  his  long  stay  at  Parisi  his  bther  had  heard 
from  him  at  regular  intervak;  regular  supplies  of  money  had 
been  sent  to  him,  and  there  had  been  at  no  time  a  request  for  more 
than  paternal  affection  and  liberality  had  supplied  to  him.  Of  his 
life  there,  the  society  he  kept,  the  opinions  he  entertained,  the  old 
man  knew  literally  nothing.  He  was  vetj  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
political  parties  at  Parisi  had  the  most  entire  confidence  in  his  son^s 
good  sense  and  honour,  and  contented  himself  with  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  should  meet  Meanwhile  that  joyful  day 
drew  near.   About  a  month  before  the  day  of  his  expected  arrival 
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liit  father  reodved  a  letter  from  Deniii  which  affected  him  with 
mingled  feelinga  of  pain  and  pleasnre.  It  atated»  that  he  had  per- 
fected  his  course  of  leffal  study;  that  he  had  lingered  some  months 
in  Paris,  for  reasons  which  he  did  not  in  his  letter  explain,— that  he 
had  lately  suffered  from  a  severe  illness  which  had  much  shaken  his 
health, — that  instead  of  waiting  until  the  time  he  had  originally 
planned  and  promised,  his  physician  advised  his  immediate  removal 
into  the  country,  and  that  he  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  a 
longer  stay  in  the  chateau  than,  had  his  health  not  necessitated  it, 
he  should  have  allowed  himself. 

I  must  here  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  much  which  I  know,  and 
which  his  father  did  not,  of  the  life  and  character  of  Denis  Lever- 
ney.    On  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  he  fell  among  many  young  men 
preparing  for  his  and  other  professions,  against  whose  pursuits  and 
pleasures  he  had  heard  no  warning  voice  raised.    With  health  and 
spirits  and  wealth  enough  to  keep  pace  with  many  of  his  equals  in 
rank,  how  strange,  without  guidance  and  admonition,  if  he  had  not 
joined  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  the  gayest  capital  in 
Europe  !     He  drank  and  danced  and  laughed,  as  gaily  and  as 
heartily  as  the  rest  of  them,  while  the  excitement  of  the  hour  of 
pleasure  lasted;  but  after  the  storm  there  came  to  him  no  calm. 
The  banquet  ttid  the  dance,  the  midnight  revel  and  the  wildest 
frolic  were  scarce  over,  hefsre  some  compunctions  visitings  of  regret 
and  remorse  disturbed  him.  He  had  never  totally  neglected  his 
studies,  and  when  he  returned  at  midnight  from  some  scene  of  Bac- 
chanalian revelry,  he  would  strive  with  his  book  or  pen  to  scare 
away  the  demon  of  care  by  a  short  but  strenuous  application.  Such 
a  life  could  not  be  called  happy ;  but  yet,  while  the  wine  flowed  or 
the  music  played,  who  that  saw  the  glow  of  excitement  upon  his 
&ce  woukl  have  dreamed  that  there  would  certainly  follow  on  it  regret 
and  care,  or  the  bitter  accusations  of  consciencei  or  the  promptings  of 
a  lofty  ambition,  which  had  higher  aims  and  ends  than  a  life  of 
elegant  Sybaritism  ?   He  owed  to  what  some  men  may  term  acd* 
dent  his  abrupt  abandonment  of  this  gay  career. 

He  was  walking  dreamily  down  one  of  the  streets  near  his  cham- 
bers in  search  of  one  of  his  companions,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  little  dog,  which  had  evidently  strayed  from  his  pos- 
sessor, and  was  in  inuninent  peril  of  being  crushed  by  the  next 
vehicle  that  passed.  •*  This  may  lead  to  a  little  gallantry,  '  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  so  pretty  a  dog  must  be  the  property  of  some  fair  pos- 
sessor ;  and  whether  it  is  or  not,  I  must  save  it  from  the  fate  that 
threatens  it.** 

He  rushed  from  the  pavement,  but  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  the 
truant  poodle,  before  the  wheel  of  a  small  vehicle  had  passed  over 
its  hind  leg,  and  sent  it  yelping  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
He  succeeded  In  cratunng  it,  and,  holdiiw  it  m  his  arms,  was  ex- 
amining to  see  what  hurt  had  been  done^  when  he  was  addressed  by 
a  veneiiible>1ooking  old  man  in  the  drees  of  an  abb& 

I  thank  you  verv  warmly,  young  man,  for  your  kindness  and 
hnmanity.  Xlua  Kttw  dog  is  mine;  I  procured  him  lately  in  tibe 
eonntfy,  wherel  hm  been  sti^iig^aiid  wheve  he  followed  me  easily 
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aid  witboot  fm  of  lomg  him.  This  is  bis  fint  day  in  the  streets, 
and  but  for  yon  bad  been  his  h?r.  My  dwelling  is  near  tbia^  and  I 
Ieoow  that  youTi  is  not  far  off.    If  I  an  not  depri?infr  you  of  the 

society  of  others,  and  interfering  with  an  engagement,  will  you  walk 
with  me,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  again  thanking  you?" 

Denis  replied,  that  he  felt  great  pleasore  in  aeqnieseiog  in  the 
proposal,  and  they  walked  together  conversing  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, until  they  reached  the  door  of  the  abh^'s  residence,  which  he 
was  surprised  to  find  faced  his  own  chambers.  They  entered,  the 
dog's  injured  log  was  bound  up,  and  the  venerable  ecclesiastic,  who 
did  not  altogether  despise  the  good  things  of  life,  insisted  on  Denis's 
tasting  some  choice  wine  which  had  lately  been  presented  to 
him. 

**  You  are  a  student,  and  would  like  to  see  my  books  ?'*  said  the 
abhe. 

Denis  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  do  so.  It  was  a  goodly  collection 
of  volunnes,  and  not  confined  to  his  own  language  ;  a  choicer  library 
of  classical  books  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  found  in  a  private 
bouse  at  Paris,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  English,  German,  and 
Italian  authors  of  edebrity. 

Any  of  these  are  at  your  disposal  for  reading  or  reference^ — for 
I  know  yon  ready**  said  the  abb6;  "wad  yoa  may  sometimes  lack 
books,  or,  at  any  rate^  wish  to  shun  the  publie  fibraries.^ 

You  are  only  too  good,'*  exclaimed  Denis ;  <*bQt  bow  do  yon 
•  know  that  I  am  a  student,  or  that  (for  it  by  no  means  neeessarily 
follows)  I  read/' 

You  live  opposite,^  said  the  old  man :  you  do  not^  perfaaps* 
know  me.  I  have  been  now  some  little  time  in  the  country,  and 
when  bere  I  lead  a  very  seeluded  and  quiet  life.  You  have  been 
more  than  a  year  in  Paris.  I  have  long  watched  yoa,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  that  what  seems  an  accident,  gives  me  the  opportunity 
of  making  your  arquaintanee,  and  of  saying  to  you  what  I  am  sure 
you  will,  at  any  rate,  listen  to  with  patience  from  a  man  who  is  so 
much  your  older.  1  have  observed  you  closely  now  for  months;  your 
appearance  interested  me.  1  have  seen  no  person  older  than  your- 
self at  any  time  in  vbur  rooms.  Have  vou  any  one  on  whose 
judgment,  advice,  or  guidance  you  can  rely?  I  think  not.  I  can 
see  too  plainly,  by  the  appearance  of  your  companions,  and  the 
hours  you  keep,  that  you  are,  when  not  employed  in  your  studies, 
in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  And  I  can  see  more;  I  can 
read  in  your  face,  that  this  life  does  not  make  you  happy;  and  that, 
however  you  may  relish  excitement,  the  pause  after  excitement  is 
misery.  When  you  retuni  to  yonr  chambers  at  midnight,  why  does 
voiur  lamp  sa  often  boni  until  daylight ;  and  what  means  your  rest- 
less walking  to  and  fro  for  bonrs  in  your  room  ?  AH  is  not  right ; 
yott  are  meaat  for  sometbing,  if  not  more  bappy,  at  any  rate  greater 
tbantbis.** 

Denis  was  astooisbed,  bnt  not  offended.  He  told  tbe  oM  man  mn- 
reservedly  his  past  life — bis  prssent  feeKngs— Jiis  rail  widbes ;  bow 
be  bad  been  hindered  by  cirenmstances^  and  led  astray  by  temptattOQ. 
lie  asked  bie  advice,  and  earaestly  ptomised  that  be  woaM  foUoir  k. 
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Do  not  make  promises  too  rashly,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
abbe;  "you  may  not  find  them  so  easy  to  perform.  And  I  am  not 
desirous  of  fettering  yon  to  any  particular  course  of  conduct,  but 
wmlj  hope  to  soceiMd  hi  permding  you  to  abandon  tlie  present 
ODa/*  It  18  aeedleaa  to  give  tlie  real  of  their  conversation. 

At  the  ahb^^a  adyice  Denis  qnitted  Paris  for  some  months,  and 
steadily  pursued  a  course  of  study  which  the  old  man  had  marked 
out  for  him.  He  regularly  corresponded  with  his  new  friend  and 
adviser.  One  week  he  reeeircd  no  letter  on  tbe  accustomed  day  on 
which  be  bad  been  wont  to  expect  it.  Another  week  elapsed  and 
not  a  line.  He  began  to  suspect  that  the  abbe  had  grown  weary 
of  writing  to  him,  or  that  he  was  indisposed,  or  had  left  the  capital. 
He  hurried  to  Paris,  and  found  that  bis  friend  was  dead.  From 
some  strange  feeling  tbe  abbe  had  not  allowed  any  one  to  write  and 
inform  Leverney  of  the  danger  of  his  illness,  and  yet  his  thoughts 
were  almost  entirely  orciipied  with  hia  new  friend.  He  wrote 
letters,  and  directed  that  they  were  not  to  be  delivered  except  in 
case  of  his  death,  lie  also  left  to  him  manv  of  his  books,  and  all 
his  papers.  When  Denis  arrivod  in  Paris  only  }u^t  in  time  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  we  may  imagine  how  strongly 
affected  he  was  by  so  sudden  and  ahrupt  a  termination  of  a  friendship 
which  promised  so  much.  He  followed  his  friend's  remains  to  the 
tomb,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  two  following  days 
to  a  careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  all  the  manuscripts  he  had 
received.  He  pondered  long  and  deeply  over  their  contents,  and 
was  strong  in  bis  determination  to  follow  tbe  adrice  contained  in 
them.   F^om  that  day  Denis  Leverney  was  an  altered  man. 

The  Girondists  were  then  first  gathering  and  strengthening. 
Tbenr  secret  cluhs  were  then  held,  and  eloquent  debates  on  social 
questions,  to  which  tbe  world  appeared  for  the  first  time  awaken- 
ing, proved  the  ahiHty  and  enthusiasm  of  this  young  party.  They 
were  men  who  spent  nights  over  the  beautiful  theories  of  Plato 
and  the  dreams  of  Rousseau.   To  teach  mankind  a  new  and  noble 
creedy  to  regenerate  society  and  make  their  country  the  wonder  and 
the  teacher  of  the  world  was  their  lofty  aspiration.   History  has 
recorded  their  fate.   Leveraey  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
gifted  teachers  of  these  new  doctrines.    But  the  readers  of  tbe 
Greek  and  the  Trench  philosopher  could  not  long  guide  a  maddened 
people,  whose  only  hope  of  safety  seemed  to  lie  in  the  extermina^ 
tion  of  their  enemies,  and  who  were  goaded  by  that  bloody  trium- 
virate, Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat.     Leverney  struggled  with 
the  moderate  party  to  save  the  life  of  the  monarch,  but  his  super- 
human exertions,  uncheered  by  success,  and  too  great  for  even  his 
mental  and  physical  strength,  soon  prostrated  him  on  the  bed  of 
illness,  on  which  he  was  yet  lying  when  he  wrote  to  his  father  at 
the  chateau,  to  inform  him  of  his  intended  visit.    He  fled,  sick  at 
heart,  from  the  tragedies  that  were  being  enacted  in  Paris  during 
tbe  fiendish  revelry  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.    He  was  welcomed 
with  tears  of  joy  by  bis  affectionate  parent,  who  had  so  long 
fondly  cherished  tbe  expectation  of  receiving  his  long  absent  son. 
Those  were  happy  and  tranquil,  days,  as  the  father  and  son 
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Strolled  fordi  together  amidit  the  beautiiul  eoenery  that  sorromided 
tbcnn»  and  felt  a  boundleea  gratitude  to  the  wise  Dispenser  of 
events  that  the  whirlwind  of  human  passion  had  not  ^et  ruffled  the 
serenity  of  Uielr  happy  home.  Bat  if  Heaven  will  it  so,  there  is 
danger  for  us  when  everything  seems  most  calm  and  safe^  and 
safety  when  death  hovers  close  to  us  in  the  battle  or  the  shipwveek. 
And  so  was  it  with  Denis  Levemey. 

He  was  walking  alone  on  a  lovely  evening  by  the  bank  of  a 
stream  which  flowed  through  the  village  near  the  chateau.  He  was 
fatigued,  as  he  had  wandered  farther  than  he  had  yet  ventured 
since  his  recovery.  He  sat  down  on  a  sloping  bank  to  rest  him- 
self, and  watched  the  sun  as  it  scattered  its  last  faint  rays  over  the 
beautiful  landscape  that  lay  before  him.  The  outline  of  the  giant 
mountains  that  towered  near,  showed  clear  against  the  purpled  sky. 
He  sat  musing  as  the  chiming  splash  of  the  stream,  which  broke 
against  the  rocks  that  embedded  it,  fell  on  his  ear.  Then  the  sun 
went  down  to  his  ocean  rest,  and  twilight  seemed  to  steal  silently 
down  the  valley,  and  a  silvery  mist  steamed  up  from  the  river. 
Denis  fell  into  a  deep  and  wild  reverie.  What  a  contrast  here  to  all 
the  scenes  he  had  left  behind  him  !  Are  not  the  poets  right,  thought 
he,  who  hid  us,  in  seeking  real  happiness,  fly  from  the  nauseous 
pleasures  of  the  buzzing  town?  and  if  we  do  not  find  the  nml 
innocenoe  they  colour  so  highly,  at  any  rate  we  see  less  of  the 
strength  of  human  power  and  of  the  ravage  of  human  pasnon. 
These  reflections  were  soon  interrupted  by  a  vmoe  near  him  calling, 
^  How  late  you  are,  father !  Why  do  you  not  come  to  the  cottage  ? 
The  air  is  getting  chill  and  dampw"  He  thought  he  recognised 
the  voice,  and,  turning  round,  he  saw  a  light  and  graceful  forn, 
unbonneted,  drawing  nearer  to  him.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  her 
features,  but  he  felt  sure  he  remembered  the  voice. 

not  that  Marguerite  Devereux?''  he  said:  ought  to 
remember  my  old  pUyfeliow»  though  it  is  five  years  sance  1  have 
seen  you.^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  timidly  approaching. 

My  father  often  sits  here  in  the  evening,  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  for  my  mistake.  I  came  to  call  him  home  to  his  supper.** 

*'  Make  no  excuses,  Marguerite,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your 
voice  again,  though  it  is  almost  too  dark  for  me  to  recognise  in 
you  my  pretty  village  playfellow.  I  should  certainly  have  come 
before  this  to  pay  my  old  friend  Richard  a  visit,  but  I  am  a 
wretched  iuvalid,,  and  this  is  the  first  walk  I  have  ventured  on 
alone/' 

I  saw  you,  sir,  the  other  day  with  the  colonel,  crossing  the 
field  near  the  ch&teau,  but  I  did  not  like  to  come  and  speak  to 
you.'* 

^  You  need  not  have  been  afiraid  of  me,  Margaefita^  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  old  friend  and  playfellow ;  but  you  can  do  me  a  great 
favour  now.  I  have  walked  too  fiir  and  sat  here  too  long,  I  must 
be  getting  home;  and  I  scaioely  think  that,  without  help,  I  hav« 
strength  to  do  so.  Will  you  ask  your  Cither  or  one  of  your  brothen 
to  come  and  give  me  their  support  to  the  chileau  f  ^ 
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^  Oh !  yes,"  aaid  Miigufiritey  as  she  hurried  off  to  her  cottage 
borne  near  at  hand. 

I>eDi8  soon  heard  her  sweet  Toioe  calliDg  to  one  of  her  younger 
brothers^  and  shortly  after  their  approaching  footsteps* 

Give  me  a  band,  my  good  hoy*  said  Denis,  for  I  cannot  rise 
from  this  sloping  bank  without  assistance.  Hold  fast,  and  keep 
your  balance^  or  we  shall  tumble  into  the  stream  together." 

The  boy  nervously  advanced,  held  out  his  hand,  and,  leaning 
forward  too  much,  lost  his  balance  as  Denis  took  his  hand,  and 
down  they  fell  together.  The  boy  rolled  down  the  side  of  the 
bank,  and  was  stopped  in  his  descent  by  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree, 
to  which  he  clung;  Denis  was  precipitated  into  the  water.  It  was 
scarcely  out  of  his  depth,  and  had  it  been  so  he  was  an  expert 
swimmer  ;  but  the  stream  was  too  rapid  to  allow  the  swimmer's  art 
to  do  much  for  him,  and  he  was  almost  stunned  by  his  fall  down 
the  bank.  According  to  all  ordinary  calculations  his  life  was  in 
imminent  peril,  but  his  hour  was  not  come. 

The  poor  boy  recovered  himself  merely  to  scramble  up  the  bank, 
and  raise  a  frantic  cry  for  help.  Not  so  Marguerite.  With 
marvellous  presence  of  mind,  she  hurried  silently  along  the  bank, 
and  knowing  that  a  few  yards  below  where  he  had  fallen  there 
was  a  jutting  point  close  to  which  the  stream  would  whirl  bim, 
she  placed  herself  on  it,  and  as  the  current  swept  him  near,  she 
seized  his  dress  with  firm  hand  and  drew  him  to  the  hank. 

Not  fifbf  yards  helow  the  spot  where  she  had  rescued  him,  there 
was  a  foil  in  the  river,  which  had  he  reached,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  have  saved  him.  Let  us  not  seek  to  dive  into  the 
future  to  think  how  this  good  deed  may  influence  her  destiny. 
Away  with  fears  and  forebodings.  She  is  blushing  and  smiling,  as 
again  and  again  he  thanks  her  for  her  heroic  conduct;  and  when 
he  left  her  near  the  cottage-door,  and  shook  her  hand  so  warmly, 
how  happy  was  she  then! 

Next  morning,  the  narrow  escape  of  Monsieur  Denis  I^verney 
was  the  talk  of  the  little  village.  The  gossips  could  not  under- 
stand how  Marguerite  happened  to  be  so  near  at  hand.  They 
shook  their  heads,  "It  was  very  brave  and  good  of  her,'*  they 
admitted.  They  were  very  glad  she  had  done  it.  She  blushed 
crimson  when  they  congratulated  her,  and  asked  all  the  particulars. 
But  they  did  not  ask  her  how  she  happened  to  be  there.  They 
only  shook  their  heads  and  looked  at  each  other  very  mysteriously. 

Denis  dreamed  that  night  of  his  fair  deliverer — how  ungrateful 
had  he  not  done  so  I  He  had  scarcely  seen  her  woman  beauty. 
So  he  dreamed  of  his  golden-tressed  little  village  playfellow  of 
ears  long  gone  by.  In  dreams,  he  wandered  back  to  those 
appy,  careless,  thoughtless  days,  ere  knowledge  or  experience 
had  cast  a  gloom  over  the  fresh  morning  of  life.  And  he  dreamed 
of  delivery  by  the  same  fair  hand ;  but  the  vision  had  much  in  it 
that  was  darker  than  the  reality.  They  were  sporting  in  child- 
hood by  the  river  side  on  Uie  spot  where  she  had  saved  him  some 
hours  before.  They  were  sailing  little  paper  boats  on  the  stream, 
and  watching  them  as  the  ennent  carried  them  down.  In  stretch- 
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ing  bis  band  to  take  one  6f  thea,  be  tboi^gbt  be  bad  faUen  forward 
— tbat  sbe  bad  seised  bim — tbey  bad  fallen  togetl^  into  the  water; 
be  bad  regained  the  bank,  but  only  to  aee  bcr  borne  down  the  rapid. 
And  be  awoke  witb  a  start,  and  tears  were  in  bis  eyes,  and  Us 
brain  felt  bot  and  feiered,  and  the  son  was  streamtag  ia  ait  hb 
lattice.  He  rose^  and  deeming  this  vision  tbe  fidae  represertatien 
of  wbat  bad  passed,  rather  than  tbe  shadow  of  what  aii^t  jrct  be  So 
oomc,  he  shook  its  reaienibraDce  Iron  bioi. 

At  bis  fathers  proposal  tbey  wandered  that  incH'ning  to  tbe 
cottage  of  Richard  Devcreux,  again  to  thank  his  daughter  for  wbmt 
she  had  done.  Tbey  fonad  the  old  man  sitting  in  tbe  sitashine  in 
bis  garden,  and  his  pretty  daughter,  with  two  of  her  youngest 
ttsters,  busy  with  her  needle  at  the  cottiige-door. 

Denis  now  saw,  as  she  listened  with  blushes  to  what  was  said  to 
her,  how  beautiful  a  wotnnn  liis  pi  otly  playmate  had  become.  Every 
grace  and  charm  that  had  ])romised  so  well  in  the  child  were  now 
developed  into  a  beauty  seldom  to  be  seen  in  courts  or  cottages. 

That  evening  Denis  visited  the  scene  of  his  danger  and  delivery 
on  the  previous  one.  Was  it  strange  that  he  met  ^lari^uerite  ai  the 
very  spot  ?  It  was  her  usual  walk,  and  coukl  she  think  that  the 
invalid  would  have  wandered  agaiu  so  far  from  the  chateau.  Her 
little  brother  was  wiili  her. 

♦*  Are  you  going  to  drop  me  into  the  river  again  to-night,  my 
young  friend  ? "  said  Denis.  I  think  that  even  tbe  pleasure  oif 
Deing  rescued  by  your  pretty  aster  would  not  indnoa  me  to  have 
another  dip.*' 

The  poor  boy  looked  very  much  confused  at  tbe  remembrance  of 
bis  clumsiness,  and  tbe  praise  of  his  sister's  beauty  bad  brought  the 
rose  to  her  cheek.  Denis  turned  and  walked  with  them  towuds  the 
cottage ;  tbe  distance  was  short,  but  it  seemed  as  notiiing  when  the 
way  was  beguiled  by  the  friendly  and  easy  conTersation  in  which 
they  joined.  Then  came  tbe  tremulous  voice  and  the  pressure  of 
tbe  lingering  baud  at  parting,  and  they  separated  with  that  feeling 
wbidi  those  who  love  only  know,  to  live  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
again,  were  that  meeting  only  a  few  hours  hence. 

Next  day  Denis  walked  to  the  cottage,  but  without  his  father, 
and,  after  some  few  words  of  greeting  to  old  Richard,  presented 
?»Iarguerite  a  large  and  handsome  book  which  he  had  purchased 
some  years  before  in  Paris  to  gratily  an  expensive  \siiim,  and  which 
was  then  never  meant  lor  the  service  to  which  it  was  now  conse- 
crated. He  ventured  amidst  the  thanks  which  she  gave  him  for 
bis  costly  present  to  say,  unheard  by  Richard, 
Do  walk  this  evening  on  Liie  river  side.'* 

She  smiled  a  blushing  assent. 

By  the  river  at  the  spot  where  they  had  met  last  night  they  met 
again.  Her  brother  had  been  with  her,  but  had  run  away  to  join 
a  troop  of  playfellows  bent  ou  the  destruction  of  a  bird's  nest 
near  at  hand*  Denis  induced  her  to  stroll  away  from  the  cottage 
and  they  spent  a  full  hour  wandering  by  the  river.  Another  part- 
ing and  a  whispered  hope  that  she  wouki  take  her  usual  ramble 
on  tbe  following  eveniogi  and  another  assenting  smiley  and  thaj 
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said  adieu  tatil  the  aaonrowt  and  weot  Ime  to  e^jdjr  nmmy  and 

feed  upon  hope. 

And  thus  tbey  met  eyenbof  after  evening,  and  ^largiierite  felt 
such  rapture  in  the  society  of  Denis,  that  we  think  she  ioved» 
though  she  might  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  passion  even 
to  herself.  She  never  dreamed  that  she  did  wrong ;  she  had  been 
betrothed  toGuillaume  Bcranger  ;  she  had  never  loved  him;  Denis 
was  her  old  friend  and  playmate.  As  to  him,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  betrothment ;  he  loved  wildly,  and  many,  many  hours  of  purest 
happiness  did  they  spend  together  in  those  lovely  and  inspiring 
scenes.  lie  had  made  no  declaration  of  his  passion  to  her,  but  one 
not  so  guileless  and  unsophisticated  as  IVIarguerite  would  have 
learned  from  his  words  and  his  manner  how  much  he  felt. 

Denis  felt  now  as  if  he  iiad  never  really  lived  bdore ;  and  he 
bad  not,  for  he  had  never  loved.  His  stay  at  Paris  had  been  divided 
between  gaieties  which  gave  no  happiness,  study  which  had 
^  strengthened  the  intettect  without  moving  the  heart,  and  action 
which  had  led  him  into  struggles  with  men  whose  eruel  spirits  and 
demoniac  passions  had  taught  him  a  low  estimato  of  human  nature* 
And  now  he  loved  a  young,  pure,  beautiful  girl,  who  loTcd  him  in 
return.  Oh  hifhest  happiness  attainable  in  this  world  i  The  trium^ 
phant  warrior  listening  to  the  acclamations  of  his  grateful  country- 
men, who  throng  the  path  of  his  ovation,  must  know  that  that  fickle 
crowd  may  boot  him  the  first  day  he  dares  from  honest  motives  to 
contravene  popular  opinion.  The  statesman  who  has  fought  his 
way  from  obscurity  with  talent  and  courage  amid  suspicions  and 
slanders,  with  bitter  enemies  and  cold  friends,  when  he  listens  to 
the  loud  cheering  with  which  his  party  greets  his  first  successful 
division  is  in  a  ])roud  position,  but  the  thrill  of  exultation  which 
beats  in  the  heart  of  gratilied  ambition  is  as  nothing  to  tliat  cleai^ 
full  calm  of  rich  felicity  known  when  we  first  love  and  are  loved. 

Why  did  not  God  in  his  mercy  take  those  two  young  beings  to 
his  starry  heaven-home  ere  the  bright  sun  set  and  the  clouds 
loomed  up  and  the  night  of  affliction  brought  all  its  pitiless  and 
pelting  storms  to  drown  their  hearts  in  anguish  and  despair  ? 

One  evening  as  they  took  their  accustomed  walk  Denis  told 
Marguerite  his  tale  of  love.  Down  flowed  the  heart-torrent  and 
sever  did  more  eloquent  lips  reveal  a  deeper  or  more  real  pas- 
sion. How  Marguerite's  colour  left  her  face !  her  bosom  heaved^ 
snd  at  length  the  tear  stole  down  her  cheek  as  she  listened  to  bis 
burning  words.  When  Denis  ended,  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of 
conflieting  fadings,  which  he  could  not  interpret^ 

**0h  )eave  me^  do  leave  me!  I  never  dreamed  of  this — ^how 
foolish,  how  wicked  I  have  been  I  Do  leave  me  now^meet  me  on 
this  spot  to-morrow  evening  at  this  hour  and  let  me  answer  you; 
my  feelings  have  overcome  me,  I  cannot  speak  now," 

Denis  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and,  with  a  whispered  adieu, 
hurried  from  the  spot  That  night  his  sleep  was  restless,  his 
dreams  troubled;  bis  next  day  was  spent  in  doubt  and  suspense, 
and  many  a  gloomy  foreboding  cast  a  shadow  over  his  sou'.  The 
appointed  hour  came,  and  trembling  to  the  spot  he  went.  Poor 
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Jilargiierite^  with  a  pale  fiuse  and  Ihin  voieebhw  speech  brokea  with 
fobs,  addressed  hiWt 

"Oh,  Denis 'Leverney,  will  you  ever  foi^fe  me?  can  I  ever 

forgive  myself,  that  I  have  been  so  thoughtless,  so  selfish,  so  wicked 
as  to  have  been  snared  through  friendship  into  love  which  must 
only  end  in  sorrow.  I  am  betrothed  to  another — I  have  been  so  for 
years — I  should  have  told  you  this.  Oh  !  do  forgive  and  forget  me.'* 
Denis  had  staggered  to  that  interview  expectant  of  the  worst. 
Some  strange  vow,  some  promise  to  her  father,  some  long  postpone- 
ment of  their  marriage:  —  these  had  occurred  to  him  ;  for  these  be 
was  prepared; — but  that  Marguerite  was  the  destined  bride  of 
another  —  that  all  his  delicious  dreamings  should  be  frustrated 
—these  happy  hours  spent  in  each  other's  society  now  bitter  memo- 
ries,— this  was  too  much.  He  sobbed  like  a  child.  Oh  !  with  what 
warmth  be  pleaded  with  her — how  he  besought  her,  not  from 
a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  to  insult  the  best  feelines  of  her  heart, 
and  sacrifice  one  whom  she  loved  as  well  as  her  own  nappiness.  The 
simple  girl  listened  in  tears  but  with  constancy  to  his  fervid  appeaL 
She  had  been  taught  that  promises  must  be  kept  though  the  heart 
should  break  in  keeping  tnemt  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her  lover 
sought  to  move  her  by  ue  eloquence  of  his  entreaties. 

Oh  !  Denis/*  she  said,    you  cannot  love  me  more  than  I  love 

?ou ;  I  shall  be  given  to  another,  but  my  heart  will  always  be  yours, 
have  sought  counsel  from  the  holy  church  and  I  dare  not  disobey. 
Oh  !  pray  that  1  may  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  God  pro- 
tect and  the  blessed  Virgin  watch  over  you  for  ever  I  Oh !  leave 
me  now." 

One  last  wild  embrace,  one  muttered  prayer,  his  voice  choked 
with  sobs,  that  seemed  to  rend  his  heart,  and  Denis  fled  from  her 
as  though  he  were  frantic.  He  sought  his  bedroom  without  seeing 
his  father  that  night.  He  spent  some  hours  in  thought  and  prayer, 
and  then  he  made,  in  a  still  whisper,  a  vow  to  Heaven  ;  and  be  sat 
down  and  wrote  these  few  lines: — 

**  My  beloved  Parent, — Oh  !  blame  me  not  for  what  I  do  !  It  is 
the  call  of  Heaven,  and  we  must  obey.  I  bad  hoped  to  have 
soothed  your  old  age  with  niy  support  and  society,  but  it  is  denied 
me.  1  fly  to  bury  all  worldly  thoughts  and  worldly  cares  in  the 
holy  exercises  and  discipline  of  the  monastery,  and  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  God.  I  can  never  explain  the  cause  of  this  sudden  resolve. 
Let  us  bend  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  pray  for  eadi  other;  ' 
andy  oh !  may  we  meet  in  a  better  world  I — ^Your  unhappy  son, 

Denis  Levbrney.** 

Denis  packed  up  some  few  things,  and  having  supplied  himself 
with  barely  sufficient  money  for  his  journey,  fled  ere  daybreak 
from  the  chateau.  One  last  sad  look  he  gave  to  the  quiet  cottage 
of  Richard  Devereux,  around  which  the  morning  mist  was  wreath- 
ing itself  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  birds  caroling  gaily.  But  in 
that  cottage,  after  a  long  night  of  weeping  vigil,  lay  the  unhappy 
Marguerite,  the  tumult  of  her  grief  not  yet  subsided.  And  her 
disconsolate  lover  is  flying  to  the  gloom  of  ascetic  discipline  to  try 
and  drown  memory,  and  smother  passion. 
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The  sequel  of  this  storj  is  so  sad»  tliat  it  cannot  be  told  too 

briefly  and  simply.  I  have  before  me  fragments  of  a  diary  kept  by 
Denis  after  he  arrived  at  Rome ;  but  it  were  sacrilege  to  lay  bare  to 
the  cold  world  the  bleedings  of  that  heart  Rigorous  asceticism, 
prayers  and  fastin|[,  intense  mental  exertion  could  not  expel,  though 
they  helped  to  quiet,  the  demon  of  memory* 

Poor  Mens.  Leverney,  bowed  down  with  years  and  sorrow  at  his 
bereavement,  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  misguided  son  fled 
from  his  roof.  And  Marguerite's  pale  and  care-worn  cheek  spoke 
too  plainly  of  the  woe  that  lurked  in  her  heart.  The  gossips  were 
busy  again.  What  meant  the  walks  by  the  river  and  the  sudden 
departure  of  Denis  and  the  pensive  looks  of  the  once  joyous  girl? 
But  they  got  no  answer,  and  time  lulled  their  suspicions,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  Guiilaume  Beranger  returned,  and  Marguerite,  though 
she  concealed  the  painful  struggle  which  she  suffered,  was  led  to  the 
altar  and  made  a  wife.  She  moved  in  her  sphere  of  duty  with  an 
assumed  cheerfulness,  but  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  obedience, 
which  perhaps  escaped  a  casual  observer.  She  had  one  child,  a 
little  girl,  on  whom  she  doted;  and  evening  after  evening  might 
she  be  seen  for  years  walking  along  the  river  side^  where  she  had 
aaved  from  destruction  him  who  had  been  destined  to  be  at  once  her 
Tictim  and  the  destroyer  of  her  happiness. 

Her  husband  had,  i^r  a  stay  or  a  few  months,  gone  forth  with 
the  troops  on  another  campaign,  and  left  his  wife  and  little  daughter 
in  Richard's  cottage.  One  morning  brought  the  tidings  of  Ouil- 
laume*s  death*  He  had  died  fighting  bravely ;  and  poor  old  Deve- 
reux  shed  tears  over  the  letter  of  a  comrade  which  brought  the  sad 
tidings.  He  was  pained  that  his  daughter  was  not  more  affected 
by  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  felt  much  real  sorrow,  for  GuU* 
lanme  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  he  was  brave  and  good,  but  she 
was  a  moving  statue,  and  no  burst  of  grief  could  flow  from  that  now 
pensive,  care-haunted  woman.  She  was  so  continuously  sad  that 
she  might  seem  too  little  affected  at  her  husband's  fall. 

Old  Richard  was  next  gathered,  a  fall  shock  of  ripe  corn,  in 
the  harvest  of  the  grave.  His  last  days  had  been  happier,  but  for 
bis  daughter's  mysterious  silence  and  gloom.  Marguerite  Beranger 
and  her  little  daughter  still  lived  in  the  old  man's  cottage,  and 
tended  the  flowers,  of  which  he  had  been  so  fond,  and  walked  toge- 
ther each  evening  by  the  river. 

Some  years  elapsed.  Marguerite's  life  had  continued  one  long 
subdued  melancholy ;  her  time  occupied  by  teaching  her  little 
daughter,  now  growing  from  girlhood  almost  into  womanhood,  and 
reminding  her  of  what  she  had  been  when  Denis  Leverney  had 
returned  from  Paris  to  the  chateau*  In  devotional  exercises,  too,  a 
great  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  No  day  passed  but  in  the 
Shurch  of  her  village  might  Marguerite  he  seen  with  her  beads, 
mpt  in  fervent  prayer. 

lliere  came  from  the  College  at  Rome  three  priests,  who  had 
been  sent  through  this  and  the  adjoining  provinces  to  hold  general 
confession^  Other  ceremonies  and  services  of  the  Roman 
GaUiolic  Church  oecopied  two  days,  and  on  the  third  went  the  inhft- 
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bitants  of  the  village  to  the  confession,  and  Marguerite  among 
them.  What  she  told  in  the  confessional  we  know  from  the  tra^c 
conseq\iences  of  that  revelation.  She  poured  forth  to  the  priest 
not  only  a  confession  of  those  errors  of  thou«:^ht  and  word  and  deed 
which  were  but  small  stains  on  a  life  of  comparative  iuDOcenee; 
but  she  told  the  sad  history  of  her  life:  how  she  had  loved  another; 
bow  she  had  been  compelled  to  reject  his  love,  in  obedience  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Church  ;  how  he  had  fled,  and  immured  himself  in 
a  nioi]aster\  ;  how  she  had  wedded  one,  to  whom  betrothed  when 
young,  bho  had  never  loved;  that  he  had  died  soon,  and  that  her 
life  had  ocon  one  long  sorrow;  that  her  ooiy  wish  was  cow  to 
hear  of  him  she  first  loved,  and  then  to  diei 

She  ended,  and,  iastesd  of  betring  tlie  woids  of  holy  eotteoWdov 
irom  the  priest  to  whom  she  had  thus  bared  the  secret  of  her  aching 
hearty  nothing  fell  on  her  ear  but  a  deep  groan ;  and  riatng  up  fnm 
the  confessional,  he  hurried  from  the  church.  Maiguerite  waited^ 
expecting  his  return,  or  thinking  that  ooe  of  the  other  priests 
would  take  his  place.  She,  however,  at  last  left  the  confesaonal 
and  learned  that  the  priest  had  been  taken  suddenly  iU,  and 
had  fainted  outside  the  church,  and  when  recoTered  had  gone  alono 
to  his  lodging.  That  priest  was  Denis  Levemey  I  He  staggered 
to  the  bouse  where  his  apartment  was,  sate  down  and  wrote  aoose 
few  hurried  words,  scarcely  legible,  and  these  among  them : — 

"Good  God  !  that  1  should  have  hved  to  hear  those  words  from 
Marguerite  !  Her  constancy  owned  !  Had  not  I  rashly  immured 
myself  in  this  profession,  which  has  been  but  an  ineffectual  balm 
to  my  wounded  heart,  1  could  now  have  spent  hap|)y  days  with  her 
I  once  love  d  !  —  but»  alas  I  it  is  denied  me  I  Oh,  God !  in  thy 
mercy  forgive — " 

Here  the  pen  had  stopped.  Before  he  sat  down  to  write  this,  he 
had  sent  a  message  to  the  cottage  of  Marguerite,  to  beg  that  the 
priest  to  whom  she  had  confessed  might  see  her.  She  came  in  sur- 
prise and  suspense  to  the  house;  and  when  slie  entered — there  lay 
oefore  her  eyes,  in  his  priestly  dress,  the  pistol  by  his  side,  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  her  self-murdered  lover !  He  had  not  dared  to 
see  her  again,  and  in  a  moment  oi  &enay  had  put  the  pistol  to  hit 
mouth,  and  hurried  himself  his  soul  stained  with  his  own  bloo^ 
into  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 

Marguerite  was  lifted  from  that  dreadful  sight  in  fitsb  and  ravii^ 
like  a  maniac.  For  weeks  she  lay,  hanging  between  lifs  and  death; 
and  when  she  partially  recovered,  reason  came  not  back  with  what 
of  health  was  restored.  She  was  blessed  by  the  assiduous  atten- 
tion of  her  loving,  and  dutiful  dauffbter:  but  slie  only  once  suffi- 
ciently recovered  lier  reason  to  tefl  to  her  and  the  priest  of  the 
village  the  sad  history  I  have  narrated  She  would  wander  down 
to  the  river,  and  point  to  m  spot  on  the  bank,  and  murmur  to 
herself,  and  smile  and  weep  in  pitiable  alternation.  She  did  not 
8ur\'ive  her  lover  a  year. 

Oh,  there  is  anguish  which  no  eye  but  that  of  God's  should  see ! 
**Tiie  heart  knowcih  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  straager  inter- 
meddlcth  not  therewith.^' 
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Br  Charles  Reade^  Esq., 
AUTOOK  «r  **cmMMnm  JooirstioMiy*'  '*nto  wwinwiowt^  tvc. 

Early  in  the  last  century  two  young  women  were  talking  to- 
gether in  a  large  apartment,  richly  furnished.  One  of  these  was 
Susan,  cousin  iind  dependant  of  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield ;  the  other 
Avas  a  flower  };ir],  whom  that  lady  had  fascinated  by  her  scenic 
talent.  The  poor  girl  was  but  one  of  many  persons  over  whom 
JSirs.  Oldfield  had  cast  a  spell  ;  aud  jet  this  acU'ess  had  not 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  repulalion. 

The  town,  which  does  not  always  hnow  its  own  mind  about  . 
actors,  applauded  one  or  two  of  her  rivals  more  than  her,  and 
fancied  it  admired  them  more. 

Oldfield  was  the  woman  (there  is  alvi'ays  one)  who  used  the 
tones  of  nature  upon  the  stage,  in  that  day ;  she  ranted  at  times 
like  her  neighbours,  hot  she  never  ranted  out  of  tone  like  theui; 
her  declamation  was  nslure,  alias  art — thundering ;  theirs  was 
arti/ioe — raTing:  her  treatment  of  words  was  as  follows; — she 
mastered  them  in  the  tone  of  household  speedi ;  she  then  gradn* 
ally  huilt  up  these  simple  tones  into  a  gcvgeous  edifice  of  music 
and  meaning;  but  though  dilated,  lieightened,  and  embellished, 
they  never  lost  their  original  truth.  Her  rivals  started  from  a  lie, 
so  the  higher  thej  soared,  the  further  they  left  truth  behind  them; 
—they  do  the  same  thing  now,  pretty  universally. 

The  public  is  a  very  good  judge;  and  no  judge  at  all  of  such 
matters  :  I  will  explain. 

Let  the  stage  voice  and  the  dramatic  voice, — the  artificial  and 
tlie  artistic, —  the  bastard  and  the  legitimate, — the  fdse  and  the 
true,  he  kepi  apart  upon  separate  stages,  and  there  is  no  security 
that  the  public  will  not,  as  far  as  hands  go,  a]>plaud  the  monotone 
or  lie,  more  than  the  melodious  truth.  But  set  the  lie  and  the 
truth  side  by  side — u])')n  fair  terms,  aud  the  public  becomes  what 
the  critics  of  this  })articular  art  have  never  been — a  critic  ;  and 
stage  bubbles,  thai  have  bubbled  for  years,  are  liable  to  burst  in  a 
single  night. 

Mrs.  Oldfidd  was  wise  enough,  even  m  her  generation,  to 
know  that  the  public's  powers  of  comparison  require  that  the 
things  to  be  compared  shall  be  placed  cheek  by  jowl  before  at; 
and  this  is  why  she  had  for  some  time  manoeuvred  to  play, 
foot  to  Ax>t,  against  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  champion  of  Che 
stage. 

firscegirdle,  strong  in  position,  tradition,  lace,  figure,  and 
BMnj  ^ludities  of  an  actor,  was  by  no  means  Sony  of  an  <^»por- 
tnni^  to  quench  a  lising  nval ;  and  thus  the  two  ladies  wei« 
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to  act  together  in  the  "  Rival  Queens,"  within  a  few  days  of  our 
story. 

Roxtma  Mrs.  Bracegirdlb. 

Staihra  Mrs.  Oldfiblo. 

The  town,  whose  heart  at  that  epoch  was  in  the  theatre, 
awaited  Uiis  singular  struggle,  in  a  stale  of  homing  excitement 
we  can  no  longer  realise. 

Susan  Oldfield,  first  consin  of  the  tragedian,  was  a  dramatie 
aspirant  Anne*8  snecess  having  trarelled  into  ^e  provinces,  her 
aunt,  Susan's  mother,  said  to  Susan,  who  was  making  a  cream 
cheese,    You  go  an*  act  too,  lass!" 

I  will,"  said  Susan,  a-making  of  cream  cheese. 

Anne's  mother  remonstrated,  "  She  can't  do  it." 
Why  not,  sister  ?    said  Susan's  mother,  sharply. 

Then  ensued  some  reasoning. 

"  Anne,"  said  the  tragedian's  mother,  "  was  bom  clever.  T  can't 
account  for  it.  She  was  always  mimicking.  She  took  off  the 
exciseman,  and  the  farmers,  and  her  grandmother,  and  tlie  very 
parson — how  she  used  to  make  us  laugh !  Mimicking  !  why  it 
was  like  a  looking-glass,  and  the  folk  standing  in  front  of  it,  and 
speaking  behind  it,  all  at  one  time  ;  once  I  made  her  take  me  off; 
she  was  very  loth,  poor  lass.  I  think  she  knew  she  could  not  do 
it  so  well  as  the  rest ;  it  wasn't  like,  though  it  made  them  all 
laugh  more  than  the  others ;  but  the  others  were  as  like  as  faggot 
to  faggot.  Now,  Sosao,  she  can^t  take  off  nothing  without  'tis  the 
scald  cream  from  the  mUk,  and  IVe  seen  me  beat  her  at  that ;  Fm 
not  bragging." 

To  this  piece  of  ratiocination,  Snsan's  mother  opposed  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Talent  is  in  the  blood,**  said  she  (this  implies  that  great  are  all 
the  first  cousins  of  the  great). 

Anne's  mother  might  have  weakened  this  by  examples  at  her 
own  door,  to  wit,  the  exciseman,  who  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  his 

son  an  ass.  But  she  preferred  keeping  within  her  own  line  of 
argument,  and  as  the  ladies  floated,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  away 
from  that  to  which  lawyers  tend,  an  issue,  they  drafted  divaguely 
over  the  great  pacific  ocean  of  feminine  logic.  At  last  a  light  shot 
into  Susan's  mamma :  she  found  terra  firma,  an  argument 
too  strong  for  refutation. 

Besides,  Jane,"  said  she,    I  want  your  Susan  to  chum  1  So 
there 's  an  end  !" 

Alas  !  she  had  underrated  the  rival  disputant  Susan's  mother 
took  refuge  in  an  argument  equally  irrefragable  :  she  packed  up 
the  girl's  things  that  night,  and  sent  her  off  by  coach  to  Anne  next 
morning. 

Susan  arrived,  told  her  story  and  her  hopes,  on  Anne*8  nedc 
Anne  laughed,  and  made  room  for  her  on  the  tiiird  floor.  The 
cousins  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  the  aspirant  in  front 

Susan  passed  through  various  emotions,  ana  when  Bdvideia, 
gased,  turned  giddy,  raved,  and  died,**  she  ran  to  the  stage  door, 
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with  some  misgivings,  whether  she  might  not  be  wanted  to  lay  her 
cousin  out.  In  Anne's  dressing  room  she  found  a  laughing  dame, 
who,  whilst  wiping  off  her  rouge,  told  her  she  was  a  fool^  and 
asked  her  rather  sharply,  "  how  it  went  ? " 

The  people  clapped  their  hands !  I  could  have  kissed  them/' 
said  Susan. 

**  As  if  I  could  not  hear  that,  child,"  said  Anne.  "  I  want  to 
know  how  many  cried  where  you  were — 

Now,  how  can  I  tell  you,  cousin,  when  I  could  not  see  for  cry- 
ing myself?" 

**  ron  criedy  did  700  ?   I  am  Tery  glad  of  tbal  I  ^ 

•*  La,  cousin!** 

''It  does  not  prove  macb^bnt  it  proves  more  than  their  clapping 
of  bands.  Yon  sball  be  mj  barber's  block — yon  don*t  understand 
me-*— all  tbe  better— come  home  to  supper.*' 

At  supper,  tbe  tragedian  made  the  dairy-maid  tell  her  every  little 
village  event;  and,  in  her  tum^  recalled  all  the  rural  personages; 
andy  reviving  tbe  trick  of  her  early  youth,  imitated  their  looks, 
manners,  and  sentiments,  to  the  life. 

She  began  with  the  exciseman,  and  ended  with  the  curate— a 
white-headed  old  gentleman,  all  learning,  piety,  and  simplicity. 
He  had  seen  in  this  beautiful  and  gifted  woman,  only  a  lamb  that 
he  was  to  lead  up  to  heaven — please  God. 

The  naughtiest  things  we  do  are  sure  to  be  the  cleverest,  and 
this  imitation  made  Susan  laugh  more  than  the  others. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  mimic  suddenly  paused,  and  her  eye 
seemed  to  turn  inwards :  she  was  quite  silent  for  a  moment. 

Ah  !  Oldfield,  in  that  one  moment,  I  am  sure  your  heart  has 
drunk  many  a  past  year.  It  is  away  to  the  banks  of  Trent,  to 
grass  and  lowers,  and  days  of  innocence,  to  church-bells  and  a 
cottage  porch,  and  your  mother's  bosom,  my  poor  woman — 
princess  of  the  stage. 

She  faltered  out,  ^  But  he  was  a  good  man.  Oh  !  yes !  yes ! 
yes !  he  was  a  good  man ;  he  admired  me  more  then  than  he  would 
now !  None  like  him  shine  on  my  path  now.**  And  she  burst  into 
a  fit  of  crying.  ^ 

Susan  cried  with  her,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  was  the 
matter.  And  these  most  dissimilar  beings  soon  learned  to  love  one 
another.  The  next  day  Anne  took  the  gauge  of  Susan^s  entire  in- 
tellects ;  and,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  text  of  Susan,  connected 
her  with  dramatic  poetry,  as  Mrs.  Oldfield's  dresser. 

Susan  then  had  been  installed  about  three  months,  when  she 
was  holding  that  conversation  with  the  flowei  girl,  which  I  have 
too  long  interrupted. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  my 
cousin  Anne.'* 

"  I  don*t  know,"  was  the  answer.  I  am  drawn  to  her  by 
something  I  cannot  resist  :  I  followed  her  home  for  three  months 
before  I  spoke  to  you.  Will  she  not  be  angry  at  my  presump* 
Uon?" 

"  La !  Of  course  not :  it  is  not  as  if  you  were  one  of  tliose  im- 
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pndent  men  that  follow  licr  aboat,  and  slip  notes  into  everjr  mortal 
thin^ — her  carnage,  her  prayer-book." 

Now  Susan  happened  to  be  laying  out  the  new  dress  for  Sta- 
tira,  whicli  had  just  come  in  ;  and,  in  a  manner  singularly  apropos^ 
no  less  than  two  nice  little  notes  fell  out  of  it  as  she  spoke. 

The  girls  looked  at  them,  as  they  lay  oa  the  iloor^  like  deet 
looking  ascaunt  at  a  lap-dog. 

**0h  !"  said  the  votary  of  IHora;  "  they  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

"  So  they  ought,"  cried  Susan.   "  Vd  say  uothiDg,"*  added  she, 

if  some  of  them  were  for  me.  But  I  shall  have  them  when  I  mm 
an  actress." 

**  Are  yon  to  be  that  ?   Ah !  you  will  never  be  like  herT 
^  Why  not?    She  is  only  my  mother's  sister's  davghter,  bless 
you.    Anne  was  obSj  a  ooontry  lass  like  me,  at  first  startiny^,  and 
that  is  why  my  mother  sent  me  here,  becanse  when  talent  is  ia  m 
fimaily,  don't  let  one  cbum  all  the  butter,  says  she.** 
But  can  vou  act  ?"  interposed  the  other. 
^  Can*t  1  i  *  was  the  answer. 

"  *  His  fame  suryivos  the  world  in  deathlew  story. 

Not  beaTW  asd  earth  oombined  caa  aaieh  hii  gbcy.' " 

These  lines,  which  in  oor  day,  would  be  thought  a  leetle  hyper- 
bolical, Susan  recited  with  gestures  equally  supernatural. 

Bless  you,**  added  she  complacently ;  *^  I  could  act  fast  enough, 
if  I  could  but  get  the  words  off.  Can  you  read  ?" 

Yes !" 

"  Handwriting  i   Tell  the  truth  now  f 

"  Yes  !   I  can  indeed." 

"  Handwriting  is  hard,  is  it  not?*  said  Susan;  "  but  a  part  beats 
all :  did  ever  you  see  a  part 

«  No !" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  ye,  girl!  there  comes  a  great  scratch,  and  then 
some  words :  but  don't  you  go  for  to  say  those  words,  because  they 
belong  to  another  gentleman,  and  be  mightn't  like  it.  Then  you 
come  in,  and  then  another  scratch.  And  1  declare  it  would  puzzle 
Old  Scratch  to  clear  the  curds  Irom  the  whey — * 

Susau  suddenly  interrupted  herself,  for  she  had  caught  sight  of  a 
lady  slowly  approaching  from  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open.  Hush  cried  Susan ;  ^  here  she  is,  alack  she  is  not 
well !  Oh,  dear !  she  is  &r  from  well  !^  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
lady  slowly  entered  the  apartmenty  labouring  visibly  under  a 
weight  of  disease.  The  poor  flower  giH  naturally  thinking  this 
no  time  for  her  introduction,  dropped  a  bouquet  on  ^e  table,  md 
retreated  precipitately  from  the  den  of  the  sick  lioness. 

Then  the  lady  opened  her  lips,  and  faltered  fMth  the  following 
sentence:— 

I  go  no  further,  let  me  rest  here,  CEnone  i*^ 

"  Do,  cousin  !"  said  Susan,  consolingly. 
I  droopy  I  sink,  my  strength  abandons  me  !**  said  the  poor  in- 
valid. 

"  Here  *8  a  chair  for  Anne/'  cried  Susan.  "  What  is  the 
matter?'' 
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On  fbify  di6  o^MT  fixing  her  fihny  eyes  upon  her,  explained 
slowly  and  luDtly,  that,    *  Her  eyes  were  dazaled  with  relnniiDg 
day ;  her  trembling  linbs  refused  their  wonted  stay.' 
Ah  !*  nghed  she,  and  tottered  towards  tiie  ehair. 
^  She 's  going  to  faint — she  *s  going  to  iaint    cried  poor  Sasam 
**  Oh,  dear  !   Here,  qniclv  !  smell  to  this,  Anne." 

That  will  do,  then,"  said  the  other,  in  a  hard,  unfeeling  tone. 
I  am  fortunate  to  hare  satisfied  yont  jodgmenty  madam,'*  added 
she. 

Susan  stood  petrified,  in  the  act  ot  hurrying  with  the  smelling- 
bottle. 

"  That  is  the  way  I  come  on  in  that  scene,"  explained  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  yawning  in  Susan's  sympathetic  face. 

"Acting,  by  jingo  !**  screamed  Susan.  "You  oii«^ht  to  be 
ashamed,  I  thought  you  were  a  dead  woman.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't,"  cried  she,  flying  at  her  like  a  hen  ;  "  tormenting  us  at 
home,  when  there 's  nobody  to  see." 

It  is  niy  system — I  aim  at  truth.  You  are  unsophisticated, 
and  1  experiment  on  you,"  was  the  cool  excuse. 

**  Cousin,  when  era  /  to  be  an  actress  ? "  inquired  Susan. 

*  After  fifteen  years*  labonr,  perhaps,"  was  the  encouraging 
response. 

**  Labour !  I  thought  it  was  all  in — spi— ration !  * 
*^  Many  think  so,  and  find  their  error.  Labour  and  Art  are  the 
lonndation — Inspiration  is  the  resnlt.** 

Anne,"  cned  Susan,  now  do  tell  me  yonr  feelings  in  the 

theatre." 

"  Well,  Susan,  first,  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  and  try  to  count 
the  house.'* 

*'  No,  no,  Anne,  I  don't  mean  that." 

"  Well,  then,  child,  at  times  upon  the  scene — mind,  I  say  at 
times — the  present  does  fade  from  my  soul,  and  the  great  past 
lives  and  burns  again  ;  the  hoards  seem  buoyant  air  beneath 
me,  child  ;  that  sea  of  English  heads  floats  like  a  dream  before  me, 
and  I  breathe  old  Greece  and  Rome.  I  ride  on  the  whirlwind  of 
the  poet's  words,  and  waive  my  sceptre  like  a  queen — ay,  and  a 
queen  I  am  ! — for  kings  govern  millions  of  bodies,  but  I  sway  a 
thousand  hearts  !  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  Susan,  when  all  is  over, 
I  sink  back  to  woman — and  often  my  mind  goes  home,  dear,  to 
our  native  town,  where  Trent  glides  so  calmly  through  the 
meadows.  I  pine  to  be  by  his  side,  far  from  the  dust  of  the  scene, 
and  the  din  of  life— to  take  the  riches  of  my  heart  from  flatterers, 
strangers,  and  the  world,  and  give  them  all,  all,  to  one  feithfnl 
heart,  large,  full,  and  lorhdg  as  my  oim !  Where  *s  my  dress  Ibr 
Statira,  hus^  ? "  She  snapped  this  last  with  a  marrellons  quick 
change  of  key,  and  a  sodden  sharpness  of  tone  peculiar  to  aettesM 
when  stage  dresses  are  in  question. 

**  Here  it  is.     Oh !  isn't  it  superb  ? " 

^  Yes,  it  is  superb,''  said  Oldfieid  drily,  "  vehret,  satin,  and 
ostrich- feathersj  for  an  Eastern  queen.  The  same  costume  for 
Belvidera,  Statira,  Clytemnestra,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs.   O  prejudice ! 
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prejudice !  The  stage  has  always  been  fortified  agaitost  coannoa 

sense !  Velvet  Giedcs,  periwigged  Romans — the  audienoe  ming- 
ling with  the  scene— past  and  present  blundered  together!— 
English  fops  in  the  Roman  forum,  taking  snuff  under  a  Roman 
matron^snose  (that's  me),  and  cackling  out  that  she  does  it  nothing 
like  (no  more  she  does) — ^nothing  like  Peggy  Porteous — whose 
merit  was,  that  she  died  thirty  years  ago,  whose  merit  would  hare 
been  greater  had  she  died  fifty  years  ago,  and  much  greater  siiU 
bad  she  never  lived  at  all." 

.  Here  Susan  offered  her  half-a-dozen  letters,  including  the 
smuggled  notes ;  but  the  sweet-tempered  soul  (being  for  the 
moment  in  her  tantrums)  would  not  look  at  them.  "  I  know 
what  they  are,"  said  she,  "  Vanity,  in  marvellous  thin  disguises ; 
my  flatterers  are  so  eloquent,  that  they  will  persuade  me  into 
marrying  poor  old  Mannering — every  morning  he  writes  me  four 
pages,  and  tells  me  my  duty  ;  every  evening  he  neglects  his  own, 
and  goes  to  the  theatre,  which  is  unbecoming  his  age^  I  think.^ 
He  looks  a  very  wise  gentleman,'*  obsenred  Snmn. 

"He  does/*  was  the  rejoinder,  '^bnt  bis  folly  reconciles  me  in 
some  degree  to  his  wisdom ;  so,  mark  my  words,  I  shall  many  my 
sUly  sage.  There,  bnm  all  the  rest  but  liis--BO !  don*t  bum  Hui 
letter  in  verse.** 

"  In  verse  ? 

**Ye8!  I  won't  have  him  burnt  either — ^for  he  loves  me,  poor 
boy — find  it,  Susan ;  he  never  misses  a  day.  I  think  I  should  like 
to  know  that  one." 

I  think  this  is  it,**  said  Susan. 

**  Then  read  it  out  expressively,  whilst  I  mend  this  collar.  So 
then  I  shall  estimate  your  progress  to  the  temple  of  Fame, 
ma*am." 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  on  paper  to  Susan's  recitative  ;  but, 
in  fact,  she  read  it  much  as  school-boys  scan,  and  what  she  read 
to  her  cousin  for  a  poet's  love,  hopped  thus 

"  *  Excuie  —  mi  deftr — &t  friend — I — shoiUd  appttr 

Tdd  press — ing  but— at  my— yeSrs  one — h&s  ndC 
Mficb  time— td  lose— find  your— g6dd  lioie — Ml—'  * 

My  good  sense !  *'  cried  Mrs.  Oldfield,  how  can  that  be 
poetry  ?  ** 

It  is  poetry,  I  know,"'  remonstrated  Susan.  ^  See,  cousin,  it 's 
all  of  a  length." 
^  All  of  a  length  with  jrour  wit-^hat  is  the  Maonering  prose." 
^  Drat  them,  if  they  write  in  lines,  how  is  one  to  Ibiow  their 
piose  ftom  their  vene  r  **  ssid  Susan  spitefully. 

111  tell  you,  Susan,**  said  the  other  soothingly,  ''their  prose  is 
aomethrog  as  like  Mannering  as  can  be,  their  Terse  b  something 
in  this  style: 

*'  *  You  were  not  made  to  live  from  age  to  age ; 
The  daily  yawai  for  you  snd  ooi  the  itt^r 

"Helhel** 
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She  foand  what  ahe  songht,  and  laading  oat  henelf  the  on* 
known  writer's  veiies^  ahe  said,  with  gone  femioine  oomplacency. 
Yes !  thia  ii  a  heart  I  have  really  penetmted.'' 
IVe  penetrated  one  too,**  said  Susan. 

Indeed  was  the  reply;  ^ how  did  yon  contrife  that — not 
with  the  spit,  I  hope  ? " 

Thus  encouraged,  Susan  delivered  herself  most  volubly  of  a 
secret  that  had  long  burned  in  her.  She  proceeded  to  relate  how 
she  had  observed  a  young  gentleman  always  standing  by  the  stage- 
door  as  they  got  into  their  chariot,  and  when  they  reached  homey 
somehow  he  was  always  standing  there  too.  "  It  was  not  for 
you,  this  one,"  said  Susan,  hastily,  "  because  you  are  so  wrapped 
up,  he  could  not  see  you."  Then  she  told  her  cousin  how,  once 
when  they  were  walking  separately,  this  same  young  gentleman 
had  said  to  her  most  tenderly,  '*  Madam,  you  are  in  the  service  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield  ?    and,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  got  as  far  as 

Madamy"  when,  unfortunately,  her  cousin  looked  round,  and  he 
▼aniahed.  Susan^  then  throwing  off  the  remains  of  her  reserve, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  confessed  she  admired  him  as 
much  as  he  did  her.   Susan  gave  this  reason  for  her  affection. 

He  isy  for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  the  young  tragedy  princes, 
and  you  know  what  ducks  they  are." 

I  do,  to  my  cost,*'  was  the  caustic  reply.  **  I  wish,  instead  of 
talking  about  thia  silly  lover  of  yours,  who  must  be  a  fool,  or  he 
would  hare  made  a  fool  of  you  long  ago,  you  would  find  out  who 
ia  the  hrave  young  gentleman  who  risked  his  life  for  me  last 
month.    Now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  quite  interested  in  him.* 

"  Risked  his  life  ! — and  you  never  told  me,  Anne  !'* 

"  Robert  told  you,  of  course." 

••No,  indeed!'' 
Did  he  not  ? — then  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  the  Duchess  of  Tadcaster  ? 

*•  No,  cousin,  never !" 

**  I  wonder  at  that !  Well,  she  and  Lady  Betsy  Bertie  and  I 
used  to  stroll  in  Richmond  Park  with  our  arms  round  one 
another's  waists,  like  the  Graces,  more  or  less,  and  kiss  one 
another,  ugh !  and  swear  a  deathless  friendship,  like  liars  and 
fools  as  we  are.  But  her  Grace  of  Tadcaster  had  ne?er  anything 
to  do,  and  I  had  my  husiness,  so  I  could  not  always  be  plagued 
with  her ;  so  for  this,  the  little  idiot  now  aspires  to  my  enmity, 
and  knowing  none  but  the  most  vulgar  ways  of  showing  a  senti« 
ment,  she  bids  her  coachman  drive  her  empty  carriage  against 
mine,  containing  me.  Child,  I  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end  : 
the  glasses  were  broken,  the  wheels  locked,  and  all  my  little  sins 
began  to  appear  such  big  ones  to  me ;  and  the  bruie  kept  whipping 
the  horsetj  and  they  plunged  so  horribly,  when  a  brave  young 
gentleman  sprang  to  their  beads,  tore  them  away,  and  gave  her 
nasty  coachman  such  a  caning.*"  Here,  Oldficld  clenched  a 
charming  wliitc  fist ;  then  lifting  np  her  eyes,  she  said  tenderly, 
"  Heaven  grant  no  harm  befell  him  afterwards,  for  I  drove  off, 
and  left  him  to  his  fatel" 

VOL.  x:ulIV.  y  y 
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.  Cbarmmg  eeastbUitv  1  an  actness^s ! 

lu  return  for  this  anecdote,  Susan  was  about  to  commanicate 
some  further  particulars  on  the  subject  which  occupied  all  her 
secret  thoughts,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  and  scuffle 
in  the  ante-room,  high  above  which  were  heard  the  loud,  harsh 
tones  of  a  strangers  voice,  cxclaimiug,  But  I  l£,)lje  1  will  see 
bcr,  ye  saucy  Jack." 

Before  this  personage  bursts  upon  Mrs.  Oldficld,  and  the  rest 
of  us,  I  must  go  back  and  take  up  the  other  end  of  my  kuot  iu 
the  ancient  town  of  Coventry. 

Nathan  Oldwoithy  dwelt  there;  a  flourishing  attorney  i  be  had 
been  a  eleik ;  be  came  to  be  tbe  Meter  lof  clerks ;  bb  oirn  ambi- 
tion was  satisfied ;  bat  bis  aon  Aksander,  a  youtb  of  parte,  be- 
came tbe  centre  of  a  second  ambition.  Alexander  was  to  embiace 
tbe  bigbcr  branch  of  tbe  legal  pvofeseion ;  was  lo  be  firs^  pleader* 
then  barrister,  then  Ejng*s  ooimsd— hetl)%  a  judge ;  and  oantena* 
poraneously  with  this  final  distinction,  the  old  aUomejr  was  to 
sing    Nnac  Dimittis,''  and    Capias'^  no  more. 

Bystanders  arc  obliging  enough  to  laugh  at  sucb  schemes^ 
bnt  why  ?  The  heart  is  given  to  them,  and  tbey  sue  no  laughing 
matter  to  those  who  form  them:  soch  echemee  destroyed^  the 
flavour  is  taken  out  of  human  lives. 

When  Nathau  sent  his  son  to  London,  it  was  a  proud,  though  a 
sad  day  for  him  ;  hitherto  he  had  Uioked  upon  their  parting  merely 
as  the  first  step  of  a  glorious  ladder,  but  wlien  the  coach  took 
young  Alexander  out  of  sight,  the  father  found  how  much  he 
loved  him,  and  ])aced  very,  very  slowly  home,  while  Alexander 
glided  contentedly  on  towards  London. 

Now,  '*  London'"'  means  a  diflbrcnt  thing  to  every  one  of  us  :  to 
one,  it  is  the  Temple  of  Commerce  ;  to  another,  of  Themis  ;  to  a 
4hird,  of  Tlipspis ;  and  to  a  fourth,  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  and  so 
on,  because  we  are  all  much  narrower  than  men  ought  to  be.  To' 
}<fatban  Oldworthy,  it  was  the  sacred  spot  where  grin  the  oonits 
of  law.  To  Alexander,  it  was  tbe  sacred  spol  where  (being  from 
the  countxy)  be  tboaght  to  find  the  nine  Mnses  in  bodily  pneseDce 
— bis  fiuromite  Melpomene  at  their  bead.  Nathan  Imew  next 
to  nothing  about  bis  own  son,  a  not  uncommon  arrangement.. 
Alexander,  upon  the  whole,  rather  loathed  la\v,  and  adorod 
poetry.  In  those  days  youth  had  not  leanied  to  frown  in  a  glass, 
and  write  odes  to  despair  ^  and  be  dubbed  a  duck  by  tender 
beauty  confounding  sulks  with  sorrow.  Alexander  bad  to  woo 
the  iVIuse  clandestinely,  and  so  wooed  her  sincerely.  He  went 
with  a  manuscript  tragedy  in  his  pocket,  called  *'  Berenice," 
which  he  had  re-written  and  re-shaped  three  several  times;  with 
&  head  full  of  ideas,  and  a  heart  tuned  to  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness. Arrived  there,  he  was  installed  in  ihc  neighbourhood,  and 
under  the  secret  surveillance  of  hia  father's  friend,  Timothy  Bate- 
man,  Solicitor,  of  Gray's  hm. 

If  you  had  asked  Alexander  Oldworthy,  upon  the  coaoli,  who 
is  the  greatest  of  mankind,  his  answer  would  have  been  inst mla- 
neous,  a  true  poet!    But  the  first  evening  he  spent  iu  Loudou 
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tiind  «  donbl  of  this  ia  his  mind,  Ibr  lie  diacorarad  a  bemg 
Ivishtar,  aoblery  troer,  gmier  than  even  a  poet 
.  At  Ibsry  Alexander  leaehed  London.  At  fire,  lie  was  in  hie 
fiiat  theatre. 

That  sense  of  the  bcaaiifal,  which  belongs  to  genios,  made  him 
see  beauty  in  the  semi-circular  sweep  of  the  glowing  boxes  ;~in 
gilt  oraameDts  glorious  with  light,  and,  above  ell,  in  human 
bein^  gailj  dressed,  and  radiant  with  expectation.  And  all  theae 
Aings  are  beentiful ;  onlj  groaa,  mstic  aenaea  cannot  see  it,  and 
bhmted  toivn  senses  can  see  it  no  longer. 

Before  the  play  bejjan,  music  attacked  him  on  another  side ; 
and  all  combined  willi  youth  and  novelty,  to  raise  him  to  a  high 
key  of  intellectual  enjoyment;  and  when  the  ample  curtain  rose, 
slowly  and  majestically  upon  Mr.  Otway's  tragedy  of  "  Venice 
Preserred/'  it  was  an  era  in  this  young  life. 

Poetry  rose  from  the  dead  before  his  eyes  this  night.  She  lay 
no  longer  entombed  in  print.  She  floated  around  the  scene,  ethe- 
real, but  palpable.  She  breathed  and  burned  in  heroic  shapes, 
and  godlike  tones,  and  looks  of  fire. 

Presently,  there  glided  among  the  other  figures  one  that  by 
enchantaMnt  aeixad  the  poet'a  eye,  and  made  all  that  hia  pfede- 
oeaaors  had  erer  wftit  in  praiae  of  grace  and  beauty  seem  tame 
bf  comparison. 

She  spoke,  and  his  frame  Tibrated  to  this  Toice.  All  hia  aenaes 
drank  in  her  great  periectiona,  and  he  thrilled  with  wonder,  sand 
enthoaiaatic  jojr,  that  thia  onr  earth  contained  snch  a  being.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  Ere  of  Milton,  with  Madonna^s  gloiy  crowning 
her  head,  and  ionmortal  music  gushing  from  her  lips. 
.  The  lady  waa,  in  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Oldfidd— the  Belvidera  of 
the  pky. 

Alexander  thought  he  knew  "Venice  Preserved*'  before  this; 
but  he  found,  as  the  greatest  wits  must  submit  to  discover,  that  in 
the  closet  a  good  play  is  but  the  corj)se  of  a  jilay  ;  the  stage  gives 
it  life.  (The  printed  words  of  a  play  arc  about  one-third  ot  a  jilay ; 
the  tones  and  varying  melodies  of  beautiful  and  artful  speech  are 
another  third  ;  and  the  business,  gesture,  and  that  great  visible  story, 
the  expression  of  the  speaking,  and  the  dumb  play  of  the  silent 
actors,  are  another  third.) 

•  BelvidLra's  voice,  full,  sweet,  rich,  piercing,  and  melodious,  and 
still  in  its  vast  compass  true  to  the  varying  sentiment  of  all  she 
ottered,  seemed  to  impregnate  every  line  with  double  meaning, 
and  treble  beauty.  Her  anthor  dilated  into  giant  aiie  and  god* 
like  beauty  at  the  touch  of  that  voice.  And  when  ahe  was  silent 
ahe  still  spoke  to  Aleiander''s  eye,  for  her  fiuse  waa  more  eloquent 
than  mlgar  tongnea  are.  Her  dumb-play  from  the  first  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  scene  was  in  as  high  a  key  as  her  elocution. 
Had  she  not  spoken  one  single  word  ^till  she  would  have  written 
in  the  air  by  ihe  side  of  Otway^s  syllables  a  great  pictorial  narra> 
tire,  that  filled  all  the  chinks  of  his  sketch  i»ith  most  rare  and 
excellent  colours  of  true  flesh  tint,  and  made  that  aketch  a 
picture. 
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Here  Witt  oeiraftlbr  oar  poet;  uid,  at  bytluitjini  arnuige* 
ment  which  pervades  the  iiiiiTene»  ^  acting"  it  the  most  triompbani 
of  all  ^e  arts  to  compensale  it  for  being  the  most  evaoetceiity 
what  wonder  that  he  thrilled  beneath  ilt  magicy  and  worshipped 
lit  prietless. 

He  went  home  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  being — all  aecmed 
cold,  dark,  and  tame»  until  he  could  return  and  see  this  poetaaa* 
orator-witch  and  her  enchantments  once  more. 

In  those  days  they  varied  the  entertainments  in  London  almost 

as  they  do  in  the  provinces  now  ;  and  Alexander,  who  went  to  the 
theatre  six  nights  a  week,  saw  Mrs.  Oldfield's  beauty  and  talent 
in  many  shapes.  Her  power  of  distinct  peifionation  was  very 
great.  Her  Andromache,  her  Ismena,  and  Belvidera  were  all  dif- 
ferent beings.  Also  each  of  her  tragic  personations  left,  upon 
the  mind  a  type.  One  night  young  Oldworthy  saw  majesty, 
another  tenderness,  another  fiery  passion^  personified  and  embo- 
died in  a  poetic  creation. 

But  a  fresh  surprise  was  in  store  for  him :  the  next  week  comedy 
happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  whose  entrte 
in  character  was  always  the  key-note  of  her  personation,  sprang 
upon  the  stage  as  Lady  Townley,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  seemed 
to  fill  with  singing  birds  that  chirped  the  ' pleasures  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  fttthion  in  notes  that  sparkled  like  diamonds^  8tan» 
and  prisms.  Her  genuine  gushing  gaiety  warmed  the  coldest  and 
cheered  the  foriomest  heart.  Nor  was  she  less  charming  in  the 
last  act,  where  Lady  Townley's  good  sense  being  at  last  alarmed* 
and  her  good  heart  touched,  she  bowed  lier  saucy  head,  and  begg^ 
her  lord's  pardon,  with  tender  unaffiscied  penitence.  The  teaift 
stood  thick  in  Alexander's  eyes  during  that  charming  scene, 
where  in  a  prose  comedy  the  author  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
beauty  to  spread  his  wings  and  rise  in  a  moment  into  verse  with 
the  rising  sentiment 

To  this  succeeded  "  Maria"  in  "the  Nonjuror*"  and  "Indiana," 
in  what  the  good  souls  of  that  day  were  pleased  to  call  the  comedy 
of"  the  Conscious  Lovers,"  in  the  course  of  which  comedy  Indiana 
made  Alexander  weep  more  constantly,  continuously,  and  co- 
piously than  in  all  the  tragedies  of  the  epoch  he  had  as  yet 
witnessed. 

So  now  Alexander  Oldworthy  lired  for  the  stage ;  and,  as  the 
pearl  is  a  disease  of  the  oyster,  so  this  syren  became  Alexander's 
disease.  The  enthusiast  lost  his  hold  of  real  life.  Real  life  be- 
came to  him  an  interktief  and  soon  that  followed  which  was  to  be 
expected,  the  poor  novice  who  had  begun  by  adoring  the  artist, 
ended  by  loving  the  woman,  and  he  loved  her  like  a  novice  and 
a  poet ;  he  looked  into  his  own  heart,  confounded  it  vnih  hen» 
and  clothed  her  with  every  heroic  quality.  He  believed  her  as 
great  in  mind,  and  as  good  in  heart,  as  she  was  lovely  in  person, 
and  he  would  have  given  poems  to  he  permitted  to  kiss  her  dress, 
or  to  lay  his  neck  for  a  moment  under  her  foot.  Burning  to  attract 
her  attention,  yet  too  humble  and  timid  to  make  an  open  attempt, 
he  had  at  last  recourse  to  iiis  own  art.  Every  day  he  wrote  verses 
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upon  Imt,  sDd  Meat  them  to  her  liouse.  Every  night  after  the  play 
he  watched  at  the  stage  door  for  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  came  ont 
of  the  theatre  to  her  carriage,  and  being  lighter  of  foot  than  the 
carriage  horses  of  his  centuiy,  be  generslly  managed  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  her  as  she  stepped  from  her  carriage  into  her 
own  honse. 

But  all  this  led  to  no  resultSy  and  AlexaDdei's  heart  was  oflea 
Tery  cold  and  sick.  Whilst  he  sat  at  the  play  he  was  in  Elysium ; 
but  when  af^er  seeing  this  divinity  vanish  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  and  looked  at  his  attachment  by  the  light  of  one  candle^ 
despondency  fell  like  a  weight  of  ice  upon  him,  and  he  was 
miserable  till  he  had  written  her  some  verses.  The  verses  writy 
he  was  miserable  till  play -time. 

One  night  he  stood  as  usual  at  the  stage  door  after  the  per- 
formance watching  for  Mrs.  Old  field,  who,  in  a  general  way,  was 
accompanied  by  her  cousin  Susan.  This  night,  however,  she  was 
alone;  and,  having  seen  her  enter  her  chariot,  Alexander  was 
about  to  start  for  lier  house  to  see  her  get  down  from  it,  when 
suddenly  another  carriage  came  into  contact  with  Mrs.  Oldfield's. 
The  collision  was  violent,  and  Mrs.  Old  field  screamed  with  un- 
affected terror,  at  which  scream  Alexander  sprang  to  the  horses  of 
the  other  carriage,  and,  seizing  one  of  them  jost  above  the  curb, 
drew  him  violently  back.  To  his  snrprise,  instead  of  co-operating 
vrilh  him,  the  adverM  coachman  whipped  both  his  horses,  and^ 
whether  by  accident  or  desi|[n,  the  lash  fell  twice  on  Alexander. 
Jehu  never  made  a  woise  investment  of  whipcord.  The  young 
man  drew  himself  back  upon  the  pavement,  and  sprang  with  a 
single  bound  upon  the  near  horse's  quarters;  from  thence  to  the 
coach-box.  Contemporaneously  with  liis  arrival  there  he  knocked 
the  coachman  out  of  his  seat  on  to  the  roof  of  his  carriage,  and 
then  seized  his  whip,  broke  it  in  one  moment  into  a  stick,  and 
belaboured  the  prostrate  charioteer  till  the  blood  poured  from  him 
in  torrents.  Then  springing  to  the  ground  with  one  bound  he 
turned  the  horses'  heads,  belaboured  them  with  the  mutilated  whip, 
and  off  they  trotted  gently  home. 

Alexander  ran  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's  carriage  window,  his  cheeks 
burning,  his  eyes  blazing.  "They  are  gone,  madam,"  said  he, 
with  rough  timidity.  The  actress  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  on 
him,  and  said,  "  So  I  see,  sir,  and  I  am  much  obleeged  to  you.'* 
She  was  then  about  to  draw  back  to  her  corner,  but  suddenly  she 
reflected,  and  half  beckoning  Alexander,  who  had  drawn  back,  she 
said,  My  dear,  learn  for  me  whose  carriage  that  was.^  Alexander 
turned  to  gain  the  information,  but  it  was  volunteered  by  one  of 
the  bystanders. 

It  is  the  Duchess  of  Tadcaster'*s,  Mrs.  Oldfield." 
'<Ah!«'  cried  Mm.  Oldfield,  ""the  litUe  beast!"  (this  potita 
phrase  she  uttered  with  a  most  majestic  force  of  sovereign  con- 
tempt) ;  thank  you,  sir ;  bid  Robert  drive  me  home^  my  child,** 
this  to  Alexander),  on  which  a  bystander  sang  out, — You  aie 
to  drive  home,  Robert, — Buckingham  Gate,  the  comer  house.** 
At  this  sally  Mrs.  Oldfield  smiled  with  perfect  composure,  but 
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M  not  look  at  the  speaker.  As  the  caniage  aoired  ahe  leaned 
gmtfy  forward,  and  kiaaod  ber  hand  like  a  qseen  to  AlaamidMV 

tlien  nestled  into  her  comer  and  waul  to  alaep. 

Alexander  did  nothing  of  the  aoii  thai  nighU  He  went  homa 
an  wings.  Ha  could  not  go  in.    He  walked  op  and  down  beina 

his  door  three  hours,  before  he  could  go  to  so  vulgar  a  thing  as 
bed.  As  a  lovor  will  read  over  fifty  limes  six  lines  of  love  from 
the  beloved  hand,  so  Alexander  aclcd  over  and  over  the  lilUe  scene 
of  this  Tiight,  and  dwelt  on  every  tone,  word,  look,  and  gesture  of 
the  great  creature  who  had  at  last  spoken  to  him,  smiled  ou  bim, 
thanked  him.  Oh  !  how  hap})y  he  was,  he  could  hardly  realize  his 
bliss.  "  My  dear,'*  but  had  not  his  ears  deceived  him — had  sb« 
really  called  him  '*mv  dear"  and  what  was  he  to  understand  bv  so 
unexpected  an  address;  was  it  on  account  of  the  service  he  bad 
just  aone  her,  or  might  he  venture  to  hope  she  had  noticed  bis  Cace 
in  the  tbeatre,  sitting,  as  he  always  did,  in  one  place,  at  the  aida 
of  the  aeeoiid  row  of  thapit?  but  do!  baT^eetadtbaiaaiaapoattbles* 
IVliatever  aba  maant  br  it,  bis  blood  waa  al  her  aenrica  aa  wdl  aa 
Ida  beart.  Ha  Ueese«hher  with  tears  Hi  bia  eyes  for  using  siicli 
liaavaiily  words  to  bim  in  any  sensa — ^my  daar,"  and  "my  ahiU»* 
'He  framed  these  words  in  bia  beart. 

.  Alaa !  be  litde  thought  that  my  dear"  maant literallj  iK>tbingr- 
be  was  not  aware  th&t  calling  every  living  creature  ''my  dear**  iaoaa 
.of  Iba  nasty  little  tricks  of  the  suge — like  tbeir  awaaring  witboaH 
.anger,  and  their  shovelling  snuff  into  tba  nosa  without  intennis8io% 

•in  the  innocent  hope  of  making  every  sentetice  intellectual,  by  a 
dirty  thing  done  mechanically,  and  not  intellectually.  As  for  '*iny 
child,"  that  was  better — that  was,  at  least,  a  trick  ot  the  lady 'a  o«% 
partly  caught  from  her  French  acquaintances. 

For  some  days  Alexander  was  in  heaven.  He  fell  upon  his 
tragedy, he  altered  it  by  the  light  the  stage  had  given  him;  above 
all,  he  heightened  and  improved  the  heroine,  he  touched  her,  and 
retouched  her  with  the  colours  of  Oldfield — and  this  done,  with 
trembhng  hands,  he  wrap])ed  it  in  brown  paper,  addressed  it,  and 
left  it  at  her  own  house,  and  no  sooner  had  bubau's  hand  touchy 
it,  than  be  flad  Eke  a  guilty  thing. 

Yon  see  it  waa  bia  tot  loia-"-«d  she  be  lofod  aaiad  mare  than 
aortal  to  Imn. 

And  now  came  a  laactioo.  Daya  and  daya  lollad  by,  and  na 
mora  adrantttrea  caBM»  no  means  of  making  acqoatnlnnca  wilhanft 
40  bigb  above  bia  laaeb* 

He  was  still  at  the  stage  door,  bnt  sbe  did  not  seem  to  recognbe 
bim,  and  ha  dared  not  recall  himaalf  to  bar  mcoUection.  His 
organisation  was  delicate — be  began  to  fret  and  lose  his  slaafj^aad 
at  last  his  pallor  and  listlessness  attracted  the  not  very  keen  aye  of 
Timothy  Bateman.  Mr.  Bateman  asked  bim  twenty  times  if  any- 
thing was  the  matter— twenty  times  he  aasirered,  No  !  At  last, 
good,  worth}',  common-place  Baieman,  after  dinner  and  deep 
thought,  said  one  da^,  ^  Alesander»  1  'w  Sound  out  wbai  it  iaJ* 
Alexander  started. 

^  Money  melts  in  I^ondon^  youia  is  gone  quicker  than  you 
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tiumglil  it  would  poor  lad^  don't  ywk  fret  I  Ve  got£SO  to 
sfMiei  hm  ^is;  Yovdt  £ilher  will  never  know.  1  Ve  been  joung 
•»  well  as  jou.**  Alexander  grasped  the  good  old  billow's  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  heart.  He  never  looked  at  tbonott^buft  he  looked^ 
Aalf  tenderljvhalf  wildly,  into  the  old  man*s  eyes. 
'  Bateman  read  this  look  aright — Ay,  out  with  it,  young  man,"  lie 
cmd,  "  never  hrcp  a  grief  locl^ed  up  in  your  heart,  whilst  yon  kaive 
a  friend  that  will  listen  to  it,  that  is  an  old  man's  advice." 

On  this  poor  Alexander's  story  gnshed  forth.  He  told  Bate- 
man the  facts  I  have  told  you,  only  his  soul,  and  all  tlie  feehugs 
he  had  gone  through  guslied  from  his  heart  of  hearts.  Thejr 
sat  till  one  in  the  morning,  and  often  as  the  young  heart  laid  bare 
its  enthusiasm,  its  youth,  its  anguish,  the  dry  old  hiwyer  found 
out  there  was  a  soft  bit  left  in  his  own,  that  sent  the  woman  to 
the  door  of  his  eyes,  for  Alexander  told  his  story  differently,  and 
I  think  on  the  wliole  better,  than  I  do.  I  will  just  indicate  one 
difference  between  us  two  as  narrators — he  told  it  like  blood  and 
fire,  I  tell  it  like  criticism  and  ice,  and  be  hanged  to  me. 

F^haps,  had  Alexander  told  the  tale  as  I  do,  Bateman,  van  of 
HkB  worldy  would  hvf  sneered  aft  bim,  or  sternly  advised  bim  to 
quit  this  follj  and  wbtra;  bat  as  it  was.  Batsman  was  lonobod,  and 
mingled  pity  witb  good,  gtntley  but  firm  advice,  and  poor  Alex* 
ander  was  grateful.  The  poet  revered  the  common- place  good 
man,  as  a  poet  ongbt,  and  hcmiblj  prayed  him  to  save  him  by 
bis  wisdom.  He  owned  that  he  was  mad, — that  he  was  ioMiiilging 
n  hopeless  pa88ion,1.hat  he  knew  the  great  tragedian,  courted  by 
the  noble  and  rich  of  the  land,  would  never  condescend,  even  to 
an  acquaintance  with  him.  And,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tearSy 
"  Oh  !  good  Mr.  Bateman,"  cried  he,  "  the  most  unfortunate  hour 
of  my  life  was  that  in  which  I  first  saw  her,  for  she  will  l-e  my 
death,  for  she  will  never  pennitme  to  live  for  her,  and  without  her 
life  is  intolerable  to  me."" 

This  last  feature  decided  Timothy  Bateman  ;  the  next  morning 
he  wrote  to  Nathan  Oldworthy  a  full  account  of  all.  "  Come  up, 
and  take  him  home  again,  for  heaven's  sake." 

It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  poor  fatlier,  but  he  moved 
promptly,  in  two  hours  he  was  on  the  road  to  London. 

Arrived  there,  he  straight  invaded  Alexander.  The  poet,  luckily 
for  himself,  was  not  at  home.  He  then  went  to  Bateman,  he  was 
in  a  towering  passion.  ■  * 

The  old  puntanical  leaven  was  scotched,  but  not  billed,  in  Co- 

In  a  gnneral  wa^,  Natbaa  foobed  on  Km  as  no  wone  tbsnone 
of  tbe  Evil  Ooe'a  many  snares,  to  divert  yontb  from  hem  bnt,  Ibve 
of  an  actress !  If  you  bad  asked  Coventry  whether  the  Play  Honse 
or  tbe  Public  Hooae  nans  the  mannen,  morality,  and  intellect  of 
England,  Coventry  was  capable  of  answering — "  The  Play  Houae.** 
He  raged  against  tlie  fool  and  the  jade,  as  be  saoebielly,  and  not 
inaptly,  described  a  dramatic  poet  and  an  actress* 

His  friend  endeavoured  to  stop  the  current  of  his  wratb,  in  rain; 
tbe  aitempt  only  diverted  its  burger  ewnsnt  tea  jUexander  to  the 
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Syieo  who  bad  &scinated  him — in  vain  Bateman  assured  him  that 
aflTairs  had  proceeded  to  no  length  between  the  parties:  the 
other  snubbed  him,  called  him  a  ibol,  that  knew  nothing  of  the 
world,  and  assured  him  that  if  anything  came  of  it,  she  should 
have  nothing  from  the  Oldworthys^  but  thirty  pence  per  week,  the 
parish  allowance  (Nathan's  ideas  of  love  were  as  primitive  as 
Alexander's  were  poetic),  and  lastly,  bouncing  up,  be  announced 
that  lie  was  t;oing  to  see  the  hussy,  and  force  her  to  give  up  be£ 
Delilali  designs. 

At  this,  poor  Bateman  was  in  dismay;  he  represented  to  this 
mad  bull,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  "  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law/* 
that  there  were  no  proofs  she  had  done  anything  more  than  every 
woman  would  do,  if  she  was  clever  enough,  viz.  turn  every 
man's  head;  he  next  reminded  him  of  her  importance,  and  im- 
plored him  at  least  to  be  prudent.  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
there  are  at  least  a  score  of  gentlemen  in  this  town,  who 
would  pass  their  swords  through  an  old  attorney,  as  they  would 
through  a  mad  dog,  only  to  have  a  smile  or  a  compliment  from 
this  lady." 

This  last  argument  was  ill  chosen.  The  old  Pkiritan  was  game' 
to  the  back-bone;  he  flung  Mrs.  Oldfield^s  champions  a  grim  grio 
of  defiance,  and  marched  out  to  invade  that  lady,  and  save  his 
offspring. 

Now,  the  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  w  ishing  to  be  very  quiet,  because 
she  was  preparing  to  play  for  the  championship  of  the  stage,  and 
was  studying  Slatira,  had  given  her  footman  ^orders  to  admit  no 

living  soul,  upon  any  pretence. 

Oldworthy,  who  had  heard  in  Coventry  that  peo])lc  in  Lon- 
don are  always  at  home  if  their  servants  sav  thev  are  out, 
pushed  past  tlie  man  ;  the  man  followed  him  remonstrating.  Wheu 
they  reached  the  ante-chamber,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  do  more, 
so  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  intruder's  collar — then  ensued  a  short  but 
very  brisk  scuflBe;  the  ladies  heard,  to  their  dismay,  a  sound  as  of  a 
footman  falling  iiom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  ;  and  the 
next  moment,  in  Jack  boots,  splashed  with  travel,  an  immense  bat, 
of  a  fashion  long  gone  by,  his  dark  cheek  flushed  with  anger,  and 
his  eyes  shooting  sombre  lightning  from  under  their  thick  brows, 
Nathan  Oldworthy  strode  like  wild-fiie  into  the  room. 


Susan  screamed,  and  Anne  turned  pale,  but,  recovering  herself, 
she  said,  with  a  wonderful  show  of  spirit,  *'How  dare  you  intrude 
on  me? — Keep  close  to  me,  stupid!**  was  her  tremblmg  aside  to 

Susan. 

Vm  used  to  enter  people's  houses,  wheth«  they  will  or  not,** 
was  the  gruff  reply. 
''Your  business,  sir?**  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  with  affected 

calmness. 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  that  child  to  bear,"  was  the  answer. 

Aune  Oldfield  was  wonderfully  iutelligeot,  and  even  in  this  re- 
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mark,  she  saw  the  man,  if  a  barbarian,  was  not  a  ruffiao  at  bottom. 
She  looked  towarda  Suaan. 

Susan  interpretiog  her  look,  declined  to  leare  her  alone  With, 

with—" 

*'  A  brute,  I  suppose,"  said  Nathan  coarsely. 

UThe  artist  measured  the  man  with  her  eye. 

He  who  feels  himself  a  brute  is  on  the  way  to  be  a  man," 
8aid  she,  willi  genuine  dignity;  so  saying,  she  dismissed  Susan 
with  a  gesture. 

**  You  are  the  play-acting  woman,  aren't  you?"  said  he. 

^  I  am  the  tragedian,  sir/'  replied  she,  whose  time  is  pre* 
clous.'" 

**ril  lose  no  time  —  I'm  an  attorney, — the  first  in  Coventry. 
Tm  Nathan  Oldworthy  —  My  8on*s  education  haa  been  given  him 
under  my  own  eye-~I  taught  him  the  cuatoma  of  the  country,  and 
the  civil  law —-He  is  to  be  a  aerjeant-at-law,  and  a  serjeant-at> 
law  he  shall  be— ^ 

I  consent  for  one,**  said  Oldfield;  demurely. 

And  then  we  can  play  into  one  another's  hands,  as  should 

be." 

I  have  no  opposition  to  offer  to  this  pretty  little  scheme  of 
the  Old  Somethings — father  and  sod.'' 

Oldworthys !  no  opposition !  when  he  hasn^t  been  once  to 

Westminster,  and  every  night  to  the  play-house.** 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  lady,     I  see  !  the  old  story." 

"The  very  day  the  poor  boy  came  here,"  resumed  Nathan, 
*^  there  was  a  tragedy  play ;  so,  because  a  woman  sighed  and 
burned  for  sport,  the  fool  goes  home  and  sighs  and  bums  in 
earnest,  can't  eat  his  victuals,  flings  away  his  prospects,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  this  Nance  Oldfield." 

He  uttered  this  appellation  with  rough  contempt;  and  had  the 
actress  been  a  little  one,  this  descent  to  Nance  Oldfield  would 
have  mortified  or  enraged  her.  But  its  effect  on  the  great  Old- 
field  was  different,  and  somewhat  singular;  she  opened  her 
loTcly  eyes  on  him*  ''Nance  Oldfield,"  cried  she,  ^Oh!  sir, 
nobody  haa  called  me  that  name,  since  I  left  my  little  native 
town.** 

''  Haven't  they,  though  ?*'  said  the  rough  customer  more  gently, 
responding  to  her  heavenly  tones,  rather  than  to  the  sentiment 

which  he  in  no  degree  comprehended. 

No  !  '*  said  Oldfield,  witn  an  ill-used  iEolian-harp  note. 

Here,  the  attorney  began  to  suspect  she  was  diverting  him  firom 
the  point,  and  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  and  a  fine  masculine  con- 
tempt for  all  subterfuges,  not  on  sheepskin,—"  You  had  better  say 
you  do  not  know  all  this,"  cried  he. 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  good  sir,  your  son  has  left  you 
to  confide  to  me  the  secret  of  his  attachment:  you  have  dis- 
charged the  commission,  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,"  added  she,  with 
a  world  of  malicious  fun  in  her  jewel-like  eye. 

^Nathan  Oldworthy  of  Coventry,  I  tell  ye  !"  put  in  the  angry 
aiie. 
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.  *^  And  it  is  now  my  duty  to  put  some  qnestibns  to  yoa,"" 
snmed  the  actress.      Is  yonr  son  haudsoM  ? "  lakL  tke,  m  m  aiy 

half  whisper. 

Is  not  he  answered  gaunt  simplicity^  and  well  buHtloo-* 
he  is  like  me  they  say." 

**There  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  very  particulaE — Has  be  nice 
teeth  ? — upon  your  honour,  now.'* 

"White  as  milk,  ma'am  ;  and  a  smile  that  warms  your  heart  up; 
fresh  colour  ; — there  *s  not  such  a  lad  in  Coventry."  Here  the  old 
boy  caught  i^is^hi  of  a  ccrtaiti  poetical  epistle  wbichyif  youiemem- 
her,  was  in  Mrs.  Oldfidd's  bauds. 

**  And  pray,  madam,^  said  he,  with  smooth  crafty  "  does  Alex- 
fgidn  OuMrthy  new  wiiie  to  yM?** 

^  Nmr  1^  wu  hei  aaMrar. 

^Sheai^iMTOrl'*  thMdmd  Nathan,  ^and  Uim  »  his  kMcr 
m  her  Teiy  hand, — a  superb  handwBting  y  what  a  waata  of  tal— > 

to  write  to  you  with  it,  instead  of  engrosaing ;  what  does  ikm  fool 
say  ?^  and  he  snatched  ihe  letter  rudely  from  hmr,  nod  vaad  out 
poor  Alexander,  with  the  Inngs  of  a  Stentor. 

Gracious  me  !  if  I  was  puzzled  to  show  the  reader  how  Susan 
and  the  Mannering  prose,  bow  on  earth  shall  I  inak*  him  bear 
and  see  Oldwortby  Pere  read.  Oldwortby  Fils,  bis  rhjrmes  ;  but  1 
will  attempt  a  faint  adMnbration^  whaMtB  Glorioua  ApoUo  I  from 
on  high  befriend  us  ! 

"  My  soul  hangs  trembling," — (full  stop.)  "  On  that  magic 
voice,  grieves  with  your  woe,'*— (full  slop.)  Exults  when  you  re- 
joice. A  golden  chain." — (Here  he  cast  a  look,  of  perplexity.) 
"  1  feel  but  cannot  see," — (here  he  began  to  suspect  Alexander  of 
insanity.)  "  Binds  earth  to  heaven," — (of  impiety,  ditto.)  "It  ties 
my  heart  fo  thee  like  a  sunilower."  And  now  the  reader  wore 
the  ill-used  look  of  one  who  had  been  bctrared  into  a  labvrinth  of 
unmeaning  syllables;  but  at  tbisr  juncture,  thanks  to  his  sire, 
Alexander  Oldwortby  began  to  excite  Mrs.  Old&eld^s  interest. 
And  that  poetry  iahiar  aaid  Hm  aitaBM. 

^Paalry?  b»!  How  coold  mw  wma  writs  poetrw?  IH  ha 
hangad  i£  *tiaai't  though^  te  all  the  hnea.  begin  with  a  capind 
letter.* 

OUfiald  took  th0  paper  from  Mm.  Listen,*'  said  (te^  and 
jMl  a  heavenly  tadjence  aad  axpie«i<»y  aba  apoko  tiw  finta 
thoa: — 


*  9y  sosf  hsn^  trasMli^  on  thst 

Grieves  with  your  woe,  exults  when  yon ; 
A  golden  chain  I  feel,  but  cannot  see, 
Binds  earth  to  heaven — it  ties  my  heart  to  tibee» 
Like  a  sunflower,'  &c.  &c.-» 

What  do  you  call  that,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  honey  dropping  from  the  comb,"  said  the  astounded 
lawyer,  to  whom  the  art  of  speech  was  entirely  tmkaora,  unlil 
that  moment,  as  it  is  to  millions  of  the  human  race. 

"It  i» honey  dropping  from  the  corab,"  repeated  Nathan.  "I 
see,  be  has  been  and  bought  it  ready-made^  and  it  has  cost  bkn  a 
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pretty  fMugr,  no  dMbL  ^»  amt  Ihs  MoaBy^s  going  to  tbe  dogs, 

too." 

**  And  these  sentiments,  these  accents  of  poetry  and  tnith,  that 
liave  reached  my  heart,  this  daily  homage,  thai  wouid  flatter  a 
qu«^en,  do  I  owe  it  lo  your  son?    Oh  !  sir." 

"  Good  gracious  Heavens  roared  the  terrified  father;  "  don't 
you  go  and  fall  in  love  with  hh/t ;  and,  now  1  think  on't,  that  is 
what  I  have  been  working  for  ever  since  I  came  here.  Cut  it 
short.  I  came  i'or  my  sou  and  1  will  hare  him  back,  if  you  please. 
Where  is  he 

•    **  How  can  I  know  r"  said  the  l.uly,  pettishly. 
*'  Why,  he  follows  you  everywhere." 

**  lixeepthere,  where  he  never  will  follow  me,  unless  his  father 
teaches  hira  housebreaking  under  the  head  of  civil  law.** 

At  tiiU  taddcn  ibmu  OkLwevU^  Uwhed.  WeU,  iiia*a«  ^ 
stanmeffsd  he^  I  was  a  little  pffecipttale;  but,  my  good  tady^  pn^ 
tell  m9y  wfan  did  you  last  see  lun  I* 

**  1  Beret  saw  him  at  all*  which  I  regret,**  added  she,  lattricallj; 
^  became  you  say  he  resembles  his  iiuher.**'  Nathan  was  a  pai^ 
tatnlarly 

^She  is  Tccj  pettl^'*  thought  Nathan.  "'But*"  olgectsd  ha^ 
civilly,    yott  msiBt  hare  learned  from  his  letters-** 

^  That  they  are  not  aSgned  T'  said  she,  handiiig  the  poetical 

epistle  to  him,  with  great  significance. 

Mr.  Nathan  Oldwocthy  began  now  to  doubt  whether  he  was 

sur  le  hon  terrain  in  his  present  proceedings  ;  and  the  error  in 
which  he  bad  detected  himself  made  him  suddenly  suspect  his 
judgment  and  general  report  on  another  head.  "  What  an  extras 
ordinary  thing  !"  said  he,  bluatiy.  ^  Perhaps  you  are  an  honest 
woman  after  all,  ma'am  l** 

**  Sir !"  said  Old  field,  with  a  most  tragic  air. 
1  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am  !    I  ask  your  pardon  !"  cried  the 
otl>er,  terrified  by  the  royal  pronunciation  of  this  monosyllable. 

Country  manners,  ma'am  !  that  is  all !  We  do  speak  so  straight- 
forward down  in  Coventry.'* 

•  Yeal  h«l  if  joa apeak  so  straightfonnidlere,  youwiB  bt  sent 
to  Corentry." 

.  *^1*B  take  care  not,  madam!  IH  take  great  carenet!*'  said  the 
.ether,  hastily.  Thso  he  pauped^a  light  rose  giadaaBgr  to  his  eye 
^  Sent  to  Coventry !  ha !  haw !  ho  !  Bat,  madam,  this  love  will  be 
his  ruin  :  it  will  rob  him  of  his  professuNi  which  he  detests,  and  of 
a  rich  heiress  whom  he  can't  abide !  Since  I  came  here,  1  think 
better  of  play-actois ;  but,  consider,  madam,  we  doB^t  hke  ear 
blood  to  eome  down  in  tbe  world  T 

It  would  be  cruel  to  lower  an  attorney,"  replied  the  pUjp* 
actress,  looking  him  demurely  in  the  face. 

"  You  are  considerate,  madam  !"  replied  he  gratefully.  He 
added  with  maaly  compuDction^  moie  so  I  fear  than  1  hare  de- 
served." 

Mais !  il  me  desarme  cet  homme  1"  died  the  spiightly  Oldfield^ 
xeady  to  scream  with  laughter. 
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Are  you  speakiog  to  me,  ma'am     laid  Naflian,  sevardj. 

**  No,  that  was  an  *  aside.'  Go  on,  my  good  soul  !** 
Then  forgive  the  trouble,  the  agitatioD,  of  a  lather  :  his  career^ 
his  happiness,  is  in  danger.** 

N0W9  why  did  yon  not  begin  with  that,  it  would  have  sared 
your  time  and  mine.  Favour  me  with  your  attentioo»  aur^  for  a 
moment,''  said  the  fine  lady,  with  grave  courtesy. 

"  1  will,  madam,"  said  the  other,  respectfully. 
Mr.  Oldvvorthy,  first  you  are  to  observe,  that  I  have  by  the 
constitution  of  these  realms,  as  much  right  to  fall  in  love  with 
your  son,  or  even  with  yourself,  as  he  or  you  have  to  do  with  me-** 

"  So  you  have,  I  never  thought  of  that  j  but  don't  ye  do  it,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  if  'tisn't  done  aready.** 

**  But  I  should  have  been  inclined,  even  before  your  arrival,  to 
waive  that  right,  out  of  regard  for  my  own  interest  and  reputation, 
especially  the  former :  and  now  you  have  won  my  heart,  and  X 
enter  into  your  feelings,  and  place  myself  at  your  service — ^ 

^  You  are  very  good,  madam !  Now  why  do  they  go  and  run 
play -actors  down  soP 

You  are  aware,  sir,  that  we  play-actors  ha^e  not  an  idea  of  our 
own  in  our  sculls :  our  art  is  to  execute  heaulifully  the  ideas  of 
those  who  think :  now,  you  are  a  man  of  business ;  you  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  give  me  your  instructions,  and  you  shall 
see  those  instructions  executed  better  than  they  are  down  in  Co> 
▼entry.  You  want  me  to  prevent  your  son  ih>m  loying  me !  I 
consent.   Tell  me  how  to  do  it** 

"  Madam  !*'  said  Nathan  ;  "  you  have  put  your  finger  on  the 
very  point !  What  a  lawyer  you  would  have  made  !  Madam,  I 
thank  you!  Very  well,  then  you  must — but,  no,  that  will  make 
him  worse  perhaps.  And  again,  you  can't  leave  off  playing,  can 
you  ?  because  that  is  vour  business  vou  know — dear  me.  Ah  !  I'll 
tell  you  how  to  bring  it  about.  Let  me  see — no ! — yes  i — no  I 
drat  it  !'* 

''Your  instructions  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  sir!"  suggested 
Mrs.  Oldfield. 

"Well,  madam  !  it  is  not  so  easy  as  I  thought,  and  I  don't  see 
what  instructions  I  am  to  give  you,  until — until-—** 

^  Until  I  tell  you  what  to  tell  me-~that*s  fair.  Well,  give  me 
a  day  to  think.  I  am  so  busy  now.  I  must  play  my  best  to- 
night 1" 

"  But  he'll  be  there,**  said  Nathan,  in  dismay :  you'll  play  your 
best :  you  11  bum  him  to  a  cinder.  1*11  go  to  him.  He  ran  to  the 
window,  informing  his  companion  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  was  going  to  take  a  coach.  But  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  the  window,  than  he  made  a  sudden  point,  and  beckoned  the 
lady  to  him,  without  removing  his  ey^firom  some  otgect  on  which 
he  glared  down,  with  a  most  singular  expression  of  countenance. 
She  came  to  his  side.  He  directed  her  eyes  to  the  object.  Look 
there,  ma*am  !  look  there  !"  She  peeped,  and  standing  by  a  hosier's 
shop,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  she  descried  a  young  man,  en- 
gaged as  follows: — ^Uis  hat  was  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  hat  was  a 
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little  pieee  of  paper.  He  was  whenuMy  writiog  oo  Urn,  and  look- 
log  npward  for  inspiralton. 

Is  that  he  ?    whitpeied  Mn.  Oklfield. 
"Yes!  that's  yonr  man — baie-hcadedy  kN>king up  into  tbe  akjr^ 
and  doesn't  see  bow  it  Tains*" 

But  he  is  very  handsome,  Mr.  Oldworthy,  and  you  said  he 
vas  like — hem  1  ves,  he  is  very  handsome.*' 
"  IsnH  he,  madam  ?  " 

He  was  handsome — his  rich  chestnut  curls  flou'ed  down  his 
neck  in  masses ;  his  face  was  oval ;  his  eyes  full  of  colour  and 
sentiment — and  in  him  the  purple  light  of  youth  was  brightened 
by  the  electric  light  of  expression  and  charming  sensibility. 

The  strangely  assorted  pair  in  our  scene  held  on  by  one  another 
the  better  to  inspect  the  young  poet,  who  little  thought  what  a 
pair  of  critics  were  in  store  for  him. 

What  a  bright  intelligent  look  the  silly  goose  has ! ''  said  the 
actress. 

^Hasnl  he  ?  the  dear— idiot  I    said  the  parent 

''Is  he  waiting  for  you,  sir?**  said  sbe,  with  affected  simplicity* 
No/*  replied  he  with  real',  it  *s  you  he  is  waiting  for.** 

Alexander  began  to  walk  slowly  past  the  honsot  looking  up  to 
hearen  every  now  and  then  for  inspiration ,  and  tben  looking 
down  and  scribbling  a  bit,  like  a  hen  drinking,  you  know — and 
thus  occupied,  he  stalked  to  and  fro,  passing  and  repassing  be- 
neath the  criticising  eyes — at  sight  of  which  pa|geant  a  faUier*a 
fingers  began  to  work,  and, "  Madam,^'  said  he,  with  a  calmness 
too  marked  to  be  genuine^  do  let  me  fling  one  little — chair  at 
his  silly  head." 
No,  indeed.'* 

«  A  pillow,  then  ?  *» 

**  O  Lud,  no  ! — you  don't  know  these  boys,  sir !  he  would  take 
that  as  an  overture  of  affection  from  the  house.  Stay,  will  you 
obey  me,  or  will  you  not  ?  " 

Of  course  I  will! — how  can  I  help?''  and  he  grinned  with 
horrible  amiability. 

"  Then  1  will  cure  your  son." 

"  You  will,  you  promise  me  ?** 

'*0q  the  honour  of— a  play-actor!^  and  she  offered  him^ 
with  a  world  of  grace,  the  loveliest  hand  going  at  that  era. 

"Of  an  angel,  I  think,**  said  the  subjugated  barbarian. 

Mn.  Oldfield  then  gave  him  a  short  sketch  of  the  idea  that  had 
occurred  to  her.  **  Your  son,  sir,**  said  she,  ^  is  in  love  by  the 
road  of  imagination  and  taste— he  has  seen  upon  the  stage  a  being 
more  like  a  poet*s  dream  than  any  young  woman  down  in  Coventry 
— and  he  over-rates  her;  I  will  contrive  that  in  ten  minutes  he 
shall  under-rate  her.  I  will  also  find  means  to  wound  his  vanity, 
which  is  inordinate  in  all  his  sex,  and  gigantic  in  the  versifying 
part  of  it — and  then,  sir,  I  promise  you  that  your  son's  love,  so 
fresh,  so  fiery,  so  loft}',  so  humble,  will  either  turn  to  hatred  or 
contempt,  or  else  quietly  evaporate  like  a  mist,  and  vanish  like 
a  moniing  dream*  Ahl^' — (and  she  could  not  help  sighing  a 
little.) 
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-  Sotao  WM  iben  called,  and  diiected  to  show  Mr,  N«ihai  0M» 

worthy  out  the  back  way,  that  he  might  avoid  the  enODunler  of  h» 
SOD.  The  said  Nathan,  aocoidiiigly,  marched  slap  away,  w  Ibor 
ffntit  strides ;  but  thm  next  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and  he 
returned  in  four  more — he  took  up  a  position  opposite  hie  fair 
entertainer,  and,  with  much  gravity,  executed  a  solemn,  but 
marvellously  grotesque  bow,  intended  to  express  gratitude  and 
civility  j  this  done,  he  recovered  body,  and  strode  away  again  slap 
dash. 


Spirits  lilvc  Alexander's  are  greatly  depressed  and  greatly  ele- 
vated without  proj^ortionate  change  in  the  extenial  causes  of  joy 
and  grief.  Tt  is  theirs  to  view  the  same  set  of  facts  rose-colour 
one  day,  lurid  another.  Two  days  ago  Alexander  had  been  in 
despondence,  to-day  hope  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  destiny 
appeared  to  him  all  bathed  in  sunshine,  lie  was  rich  in  indistinct 
but  gay  hopes ;  these  hopes  had  whispered  to  him,  that,  after  all, 
coaUiaiiee  between  a  dramatie  poet  and  a  tragedies  was  a  nalinral 
one— that,  perhaps,  on  reflection,  she  he  loved  might  not  think  it 
m  Tory  imprndent.  He  felt  convineed  she  had  rnd  *  Berenloe" 
— 4e  would  see  the  alteimtaotts  in  the  heroine's  part,  and  that  lore 
had  cUctaled  then.  She  would  find  there  was  one  being  tiiat 
oomfMrdiended  her.  That,  and  his  verses,  would  sarely  plead  his 
canse.  Then  he  loved  her  so — who  could  love  her  as  he  did  ? 
Some  day  she  would  feel  that  no  heart  could  love  her  so—and 
then  he  would  say  to  her  "  I  am  truth  and  nature ;  you  are  beamy 
and  music — united,  w  e  should  conquer  the  worid,  and  be  the  wodd 
to  one  another  !  "    Poor  boy  ! 

He  was  walking  and  dreaming  thus  beneath  her  window,  when 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  that  window  opening;  he  instantly 
cowered  against  the  wall,  hoping  this  happy  day  to  see  the  fonn 
he  loved,  liimself  unseen,  when,  to  his  immeasurable  surprise,  a 
beautiful  girl  ]uit  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  called  softly  to 
him.  He  took  no  notice,  because  it  was  inaudible.  He  had  to 
repeat  the  call  before  he  could  realise  his  good  fortune ;  the  signal, 
however,  was  unmistakeable,  and  soon  after  the  door  opened,  and 
there  was  pretty  Susan,  blushing.  Alexander  ran  to  her,  she 
opened  the  door  wider,  he  entered,  bMieving  in  magic  for  the  first 
time.  Susan  took  him  up  stairs— he  said  nothing — he  could  not 
•—she  did  not  speak,  because  she  thought  he  ought  to.  At  last 
they  reached  a  richly-furnished  room,  where  Stalhra^i  dress  lay 
upon  a  chair,  and  a  theatrical  diadem  upon  a  table.  Alexander's 
heart  leaped  at  sight  of  these ;  he  knew  then  where  he  was ;  he 
turned  hot  and  cold,  and  trembled  violently.  The  first  word 
Susan  said  did  not  calm  his  agitation.  There  b  a  lady  here,** 
sai<l  she,    who  has  something  to  say  to  yon." 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Susan  considered  Alexander 
her  undoubted  ])roperly,  and  when  she  was  told  to  introduce  him 
she  could  not  help  thinking  how  kind  it  was  of  her  cousin  to  take 
her  part,  and  bring  to  the  point  a  young  gentleman,  who,  charming 
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in  other  respects,  appeared  to  ber  sadly  deficient  in  audactlj. 
Sit  down,**  said  Susan,  smiling. 

Ob !  no !  be  could  not  sit  down  bere  I  Susan  pitied  his  timi- 
dity  and  bis  discomposure,  and  to  pat  both  bim  and  herself  out  of 
pain  the  sooner,  she  left  lAm  and  went  to  announce  bis  presence 

to  her  cousin  and  guardian  as  she  now  considered  ber. 
.  Aleouuider  vas  left  alone  to  ail  appearance,  in  reali^  he  was  in 
a  cuewd — «  esowd  of  thick-^omisg  fancies.^  He  was  to  breathe 
the  same  air  as  her,  to  be  by  her  side,  whom  the  world  adored  at  a 
ifistance  ;  he  was  to  see  ber  burst  on  him  like  the  sun,  and  to  feel 
more  strongly  than  ever  how  far  his  verse  fell  short  of  the  goddess 
who  inspired  it ;  he  half  wished  to  retreat  from  his  too  great  hap- 
piness. Suddenly  a  rustle  in  the  apartment  awakened  him  from 
his  rich  reverie  ^  he  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  lady  with  ber  eyes 
£jLed  on  him. 


A  QUI  LA  FAUTE? 

•Ill  iaMeriog  speeofaet*  amy 

Praise  up  my  fine  aad  fona; 
Yet  if  admired  by  nny, 

With  jealous  rage  you  storm. 
But  if  I 'm  worth  behoiding, 

Aad  if  my  eyet  tntfahinet 
Is  that  a  cause  for  scoldUng? 

Sura  'tis  DO  fault  of  nine. 

My  most  devoted  lover 
I  know  mmie  wuh  to  Ve ; 

Ifthej  their  flame  discover. 

You  vent  your  wrath  oamtl 
But  if  they  will  adore  me. 

And  fancy  me  divine. 
Why  with  reproacheB  hore  me  ? 

TisSWrMt,  tui^-mCmin^ 

Our  sex  are  all  believing, 

Perhaps  a  little  vain ; 
Soft  words,  e*en  when  deceivlag. 

Will  soon  ear  favour  gain. 
Then  if  it  seem  to  please  me. 

When  all  in  praise  combine, 
With  jealousy  why  iMieine? 

*Tk  MotervV  fiuut— not  mine. 

You  never  now  approach  me 

With  smiles  I  lield  so  dear ; 
Now  sternly  you  reproadi  na, 

And  change  my  love  to  fear. 
To  other's  words  more  tender 

Should  1  my  ear  incline, 
'Tisyou  are  the  offender, 

*1^fill  be  your  faults  not  mine ! 

V.  A  B. 
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THE  DARIBN  SHIP  CANAL. 

[We  are  indebted  for  the  f»reater  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the  pre* 
sent  paper,  to  the  Second  Edition,  recently  published,  of  Dr.  Cullen's  work  oo 
the  *'  Isthmus  of  Darien  Ship  Canal,"  as  well  as  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Gisbome, 
the  eDgineer  appointed  to  examine  the  projected  route  by  Measn.  Fox«  Hen* 
denoD*  and  Brassoy,  the  contractors  for  the  undertaking.  In  m  tucceediiie 
number  we  shall  be  enalilrd  to  give  from  the  pen  of  the  discoverer  of  the  canal 
route,  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Darien,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Buccaneers,  and  of  the  Scotch  settlement  founded  in  the  reign  of  Wiliiam  the 
Thiid.— Ed.] 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Miscellany  (January,  1852)  it  was 
observed  by  the  author  of  Notes  on  New  Granada  **that  the 
limited  knowledge  possessed  in  this  country  of  many  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  which  the  Spaniards  so  jealously  closed  against 
Europeans,  during  their  long  and  torpid  dominion  of  three  centu- 
ries, has  often  been  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret.  Of  the  state 
of  New  Granada,  especially,  which  recently  formed  the  principal 
section  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  but  little  information  exists 
in  England,  and  public  attention  has  naturally  been  turned  to  it  of 
lat^  owing  to  the  growing  interest  of  one  of  its  proTinoeSy  Panama, 
on  whose  site  is  preparing  one  psrt  of  the  realisation  of  that  mag- 
nificent scheme^  which  has  so  long  been  a  cherished  object  of 
navigation  and  commerce  and  which  Philip  the  Second,  in  all  his 
pride  and  power^and  extent  of  dominion,  feared  to  nndertahe — iScM 
junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.'' 

The  effectual  removal  of  the  barrier,  which  (though,  at  one 
point,  of  the  insignificant  width  of  only  twenty*four  miles*)  has 
hitherto  obstructed  the  intercourse  of  the  western  with  the  eastern 
hemisphere^  is  an  object  of  such  vast  importance  not  only  to  the 
exbting  generation,  but  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole  world, 
that  some  notice  of  the  project  now  about  to  be  carried  out  for 
its  accomplishment  cannot  at  this  moment  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

The  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Panama,  connecting  North  and 
South  America,  divides  the  two  oceans  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
and  necklike  strip  of  land,  extending,  in  a  curved  direction,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  from  the  south- 
east point  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  to  the  borders  of  Costa  Rica. 
Although  for  years  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  a  cut 
of  intersection  across  the  Isthmus  has  been  familiar  to  men's 
minds,  it  was  just  that  sort  of  thing  which  was  "  every  body's/' 
and,  consequently,  "nobody's  business;"  and  there  has  always 
been  more  talk  about  it  than  that  practical  kind  of  suggestion 
which  is  founded  upon  personal  investigation,  superior  acumen, 
and  devotion  to  the  subject.  The  only  route  ever  proposed 
across  this  Isthmus,  until  verf  recently,  was  that  from  Chagres,  or 

*  Between  Mandjoga  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  Chepo  River* 
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from  Navy  Bay,  to  Panama,  which  was  surveyed  in  1829  by 
Colonel  Lloyd  and  hL  Palmare,  and,  subsequently,  by  M.  Garella 
and  other  engineers.  Owing  to  the  very  tad  harbours  at  either 
tennhiQSy  the  h^h  elevation  of  the  land,  and  many  other  causes^ 
tiie  idea  of  a  canal  by  that  route  has,  bng  ago,  been  totdly  aban- 
doned; but  a  railroedy  the  Panama  RAII.ROAD9  was  projected, 
and  more  than  half  of  it  is  now  completed,  viz.,  from  its  terminus  at 
Aspinwall,  on  the  Island  of  Manianillo,  in  Navy  Bay,  to  Goigona» 
on  the  Chagres  River,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles;  the  remaining 
twenty  miles  from  Goigona  to  Panama  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year  hence.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  can  only 
partially  meet  the  reqturements  of  commerce,  the  duideratum 
being  an  Open  Canal  through  which  the  traffic  can  pass  without 
the  delays  and  cost  of  trans-shipment. 

So  grand  and  magnificent  is  the  idea  of  the  junction  of  the 
oceans  —  the  approximation  of  the  two  hemispheres  —  that  the 
successful  solution  of  such  a  problem  would  undoubtedly  confer 
more  important  and  lasting  benefits  on  mankind  than  any  otiier 
maritime  enterprise  that  lias  been  undertaken  since  the  great 
discovery  of  Columbus.  From  the  time  when  Cortes  started 
from  Mexico  on  his  famous  expedition  in  search  of  the  natural 
communication  which  he  fondly  believed  to  exist,  this  problem 
has  fixed  the  earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
men  in  Europe.  Alcedo,  Dampier,  Maltebrun,  and  other  geo- 
graphcrs  have  investigated  the  subject.  Nor  have  statesmen  of 
eminence  been  less  anxious  for  its  solution.  William  Pitt  often 
spoke  of  it  with  rapture,  and  it  oonstitttted  one  of  his  great  con* 
^derations  when  forming  plans  for  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America.  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Melville,  and  Sir  Home  Popham^ 
in  concert  with  Mr*  Pitt  and  General  Miranda,  in  1804,  strenu« 
ously  uiged  it,  and  planned  an  expedition  for  its  furtherance^ 
which  was  unfortunately  frustrated.  Half  a  century  ago  the  great 
Humboldt  pointed  out  ita  advantages  to  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  has  never  since  ceased  to  urg6  the  subject  on  public 
attention.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  venerable  Bwron,  so  late  as- 
June  last,  to  Dr.  Cullen,  he  says,— 

After  havioff  bboored  in  vara  during  half  a  ceatury  to  prove  the  potsibiliiy 
«f  an  O^aoic  Canal*  after  having  reiirctted  almost  with  bittemeaa*  in  the  last 

edition  of  my  *  Aspects  of  Nature.'  that  the  em|)loyment  of  the  means  which 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  affords  for  obtaining  precise  measurement 
has  been  so  long  delayed,  I  ought,  mure  than  any  one  else,  to  be  satisfied  to 
see,  at  least,  my  hopes  for  to  noble  an  enterprise  revived.*' 

The  utter  want  of  topographical  and  geological  knowledge  of 
the  country ;  the  jealousy  of  rival  nations  ;  an  erroneous  idea  that 
there  was  something  too  stupendous  in  the  undertaking ;  a  pre- 
judice that  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  oceans,  and  of  their 
rise  of  tide  would  be  a  fatal  objection ;  and  a  very  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  isthmus;  are  the  principal 
causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  to  cut  Uu'ough 
this  narrow  neck  of  land.  Happily,  these  imagmary  difficulties 
we  now  about  to  be  dispelled  by  the  resources  of  modem  sdenoe 
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and  energy,  aided  by  the*  application  of  laxge  capital ;  and,  mam: 
paiiieiilanyy  by  the  concnrranoe  of  liia  great  maritiiiio  powers,  ia> 
favoonng  ao  Test  and  henefieial  an  cntM^riae.  It  waa  reserved  for 
Qur  time,  signalised  by  the  stupcndoua  tnoiDpItt  of  engineering: 
over  ohstecles  that  seemed  to  defy  the  ingeniiny  o£  mmOf  to  lend 
itb-material  and  physical  aid,  when  the  existence  of  a  general  etefea} 
of  peace  had  lulled  national  jealousies,  and  had  induced  powerfiib 
governments,  hitherto  distrustful  of  one  another,  to  enter  into  a. 
compact  to  protect  and  encourage  a  design,  the  success  of  which' 
affords  a  more  hopeful  guarantee  for  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace  than  any  previous  deed  in  the  history  of  human  proi^rcss. 

Previously  to  entorint^  upon  tlie  examination  of  this  project — 
the  only  one  capable  of  etfecting  the  object  required — viz.,  the* 
transit,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  rice  versa y  of  large; 
ships,  we  will  give  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  other  routes 
which  have  been  proposed,  together  with  some  observations  on* 
tiieir  characteristic  features  :— 

The  Tehuantepec  route  (Mexico)        ,  .    198  milea^ 

The  Nicaragua  do.  from  San  Juan  del  Norte 

to  Brito  (boundaries  disputed)       .  .    194  „ 

The  Atrato  route,  ])y  a  cut  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Napipi  River  to  Cupica  Bay  (New 
Granada)      .  •  •  .       .    172  ,, 

WoTie  of  the  above  routes  have  good  harbours,  without  which  it" 
would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  money  to  cut  a  canal ;  and  amongst 
many  other  objections  to  the  first  two,  pulitical  difficulties  exist 
with  reference  to  the  conntriea  throueh  which  they  would  pass. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  has  no  harooiir  on  either  coast :  a  road 
is  projected  from  the  Coatzacoalcoa  RlTcr  to  the  Pacific,  by  this  fine. 

The  Nicaragua  rovte  has  very  bad  harbours,  and  wofald  require 
188  milea  of  canalisation,  with  28  locks,  and  artificial  piers,  em- 
bankments, and  harbours  at  each  end  of  tiie  lake,  the  approach  to 
its  shores  being  impracticable.  The  high  elevation  of  LiJce  Nica- 
ragua (128  feet),  and  the  length  of  time  (six  da3rs  and  ten  houn  at 
the  quickest  rate)  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  transit  of  a 
ship,  are  very  unfavourable  circumstances ;  whilst  Tolcanos  in  a 
state  of  activity,  earthquakes,  tornados^  and  papaga^s>*  add  to  tiie 
disadvantages  of  the  route.  The  proposed  canal  could  not  be 
made  navigable  for  large  ship*?,  and  would,  therefore^iiot  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce  :  its  projectors  have  consequently  been 
ofhcially  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fiulwer 
and  Clayton  Treaty  of  ISjO. 

The  Atrato  route  luis  a  bad  liarbour  on  the  Pacific  side,  Cupica. 
being  of  small  extent,  and  o])en  to  the  south-west,  wlillst  the 
Atrato  mouth  has  a  bar  with  only  live  feet  of  water  on  it,  and  the 
rise  of  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  is  scarcely  two  feet. 

Altliough  the  whole  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Atrato  to  Costa  Rica,  and  comprehending  Veraguas,  Chi- 
riqui,  Panama  and  Darien — provinces  of  the  republic  of  New 

*  Yiolent  squalls  on  the  coasts  of  Nicaragua. 
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Granada— is  titnany  called  Iillinniis  of  Panama,  of  Istliniiis.  of^ 
Daiien  indifferently,  yet  Spanish  geographera  limit  the  term  Islii— 
nraa  of  Darien  to  its  eastern  half,  extending^  from  the  Atrato  to  a. 
line  drawn  from  Cape  San  Bias,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the. 
month  of  Chepa  River,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  apply  the. 
name  of  latbmna  of  Panama  to  the  neck  of  land  westward  of  that 
line.   This  Isthmus  of  Darien,  thoagh  familiar  to  every  schoolboy 
by  its  name,  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  as  little  known  to  geo- 
graphers as  the  interior  of  Patagonia  or  of  New  Guinea.   The  fol* 
lowing  decree,  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty  of« 
Pem^  by  Dr.  CuUen,  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  Spanish, 
government  wished  to  keep  the  Isthmns  of  Darien  a  ierra  in€Ogf* 
nUa, 

'*  Royal  Decree,  13th  March,  1685. — That  the  Prewdent  of  PansBM  break 

up  and  destroy  the  mines  of  gold  that  «  xist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riven  of  lha> 
Province  of  Darien.  because  the  coveting  of  them  has  induced  ike  buccaneers  to 
undertake  the  transit  from  the  sea  of  the  north  to  the  tea  of  the  iouihby  those  river* 
—and  that  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  co-operate  in  it." 

Since  the  liberation  (if  Nc.v  Ciranada  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
by  Simon  Bolivar,  Darien,  owing  to  its  very  scanty  Granadiau 
population,  and  tlie  hostility  of  the  independent  Indians  inha- 
biting  it,  has  been  completely  neglected,  and  remained  an  un- 
known  country  until  its  recent  exploration  by  Dr.  Edward  Cul- 
len,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  ship-canal 
route.     It  was  not  until  1849  that,  after  an  extensive  exploration 
of  the  coasts  of  the  isthmus,  in  search  of  a  practicable  line  for  an 
intcr-oceanic  canal  without  lucks,  the  doctor  entered  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel  and  the  River  Tuyra,  and  finding  the  Savana  mouth, 
ascended  it.    He  found  it  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to 
the  site  of  Fnerte  dd  Principe — a  fort  which  tlie  Spaniards  had 
occupied  during  the  brief  interval  between  1785  and  1790.  Land 
explorations  anierwards  revealed  to  him  a  direct  line  through  tiba 
dense  forest  from  Principe  to  the  Bay  of  Caledonia,  crossing  first  a 
plain  of  eighteen  miles,  then  for  two  miles  through  the  defiles  of 
the  mountain-range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  bay  at: 
the  distance  of  another  two  miles.    The  doctor  mentions  it  as% 
strange  that  the  fscilities  of  this  route  should  have  escaped  the^ 
penetration  of  the  great  Humboldt ;  tins  he  attributes  to  the  fact, 
that  the  river  Savana  was  not  delineated  on  the  maps  examined  by 
that  great  traveller,  and  says : — 

•  *'Sach,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  the  map  which  I  had  on  my  first  journey 
ioto  Darien  in  IB49,  lo  that  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  existence,  until  I 

actually  saw  it,  after  entering  Boca  Chica;  when,  finding  the  great  depth  of  water* 
at  its  mouth,  and  that  it  flowed  almost  directly  from  the  north,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  had  at  last  found  tiie  object  of  my  search,  viz.,  a  feasible  route  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  thereupon  immediately  ascended  it,  and  crossed  from  Coriasas 
to  the  sea^^shore  at  Port  Escoscds  and  back,  and  subsequently,  in  1850  and  also 
in  1851,  crossed  and  recro«sed,  at  several  times  and  by  several  tracks,  the  route 
from  the  Savana  to  Port  Escosces  and  Caledonia  Bay,  note'iini;  tbe  barks  of  the 
tress  as  1  went  along,  with  a  macheta  or  cutlass,  always  alone  and  unaided,  and 
dways  in  the  season  of  the  heaviest  rains.  I  had  preriously  esaiDiaed,  on  my 
way  from  Panama,  the  months  of  Chepo,  Chiman,  Congo,  and  several  other. 
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obstructed  by  bars  and  sand- 
banks, and  impracticable 
for  a  ship  passage,  so  that 
upon  seeing  the  Savana,  I 
had  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  decidini:  that  that  must  be 
the  future  route  for  inter- 
oceanic  communication  for 
•hipt.'' 

Port  Escosc^s  and 
Caledonia  Bay  are  on 
the  Atlantic  coast^  and 
take  their  names  from 
the  settlement  of  a 
Sootdi  colony  there  in 
1698.  In  fticty  the  Kne 
of  Canal  proposed  is 
between  those  ports  and 
tiie  Gulf  of  San  Migael ; 
and  the  geography  of 
the  ports  and  the  line  of 
canal  is  thus  described 
by  Dr«  Cullen 

*'Port  Escosc^s  or  Scotch 
Harbour,  and  the  Bay  of  Ca- 
ledonia, on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
present  an  extent  of  lix  nau- 
tical  miles,  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.,  of  safe  anchorage  in 
all  winds.    These  harbours 
are  situated  between  Carreto 
Bay  and  the  cliannel  of  Sas- 
sardi,  and  are   140  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Limon  Bay,  and 
twenty-one  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Cape  Tiburon,  the  N.W.  / 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  .| 
Daricn.    Port  Escosces  ex- 
tends to  the  S.E.  to  lat. 
8'  50'  and  long.  77°  41  ;  and  W 
Golden  Island,  or  Isla  de  As. 
OiOyOr  Santa  Catalina,  which  1 
forms  the  N.W.  boundary-  ; 
of  Caledonia  Bav,  is  in  lat.  v 
8' 64' 40  ,  and  long.  77  45'.  ^ 

•*The  channel  of  Sas- 
lardi,  also,  extending  from 
Caledonia  Bay  N.W.  five 
miles,  to  the  Fronton,  or 
point  of  Sossardi,  is  shei* 
teied  from  the  winds  and  aeat 
of  hot!)  seasons,  and  has 
good  depth  of  water. 

•*  Twentv-two  miles  S.  W. 
of  Port  Escosces  is  the  site  of 
the  old  Spanish  settlement 
of  Puerte  del  Principe,  on 
the  river  Savana.  established 
in  n&5^  and  abandoned  in 
ITBOl  From  theacs  the  river 
Savana  has  nearijra  8.  bj  £• 
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ComM  fi>r  fourteen  miles  to  its  mouth,  wUch  opens  into  the  river  Tiiyra,  Sants 
Maria,  or  Rio  Grande  del  Daricn,  three  mile*?  above  Boca  Chica  and  Boca 
Grande,  the  two  mouths  by  which  the  latter  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Sao 
Miguel  on  the  Tacific. 

Thus  the  distanee  from  the  Atlmitle  to  tlie  Paci6e  Ocean,  by  the  route 
from  Port  Escosc^  or  Caledonia  Bay^to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  by  way  of 
the  river  Savana,  would  be  thirty-nine  miles.  In  a  direct  line,  from  Port  Escosc^ 
to  the  Gulf,  the  distance  is  thirty-three  miles. 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  Savana  there  are  nine  fathoms,  at  low  water,  and  the 
tide  risea  firmn  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  feet. 

**  Boca  Chica  and  Boca  Grande,  the  mouths  of  the  Tuyra,  are  perfectly  safe 
entrances,  and  have  a  depth  of  thirteen  and  twenty  fathoms  of  water  lespec* 
tively. 

**The  €rQlf  of  San  Miguel  has  good  depth  of  water,  and  would  hold  the 
shipping  of  the  world.  Its  mouth  between  Cape  San  Loremo  on  the  north,  and 


quite  outside  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Its  direction  inwards  is  N.E  fifteen  miles  to 
Boca  Cliica." 

After  a  minute  description  of  the  hydrography  of  the  coasts,  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country^  and  the  engineering  facilities^ 
and  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  every  pointy  reach,  and  object  in 
▼lew  along  the  course  of  the  Savana  nver,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  Thames  pilot.  Dr.  Cullen  presents  us  wi^  the  following 
conclusions 

**  The  whole  work  to  be  done,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  ship-canal  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  this  route,  would  be  to 
cut  from  Principe,  or  from  Lara  moutli  to  Port  Escosc^s,  or  Caledonia  Bay,  a 
distance  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  miles,  of  which  there  would  be  but 
three  or  four  miles  of  deep  cutting. 

**  The  canal,  to  be  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  commensurate  witli  its  important 
USPS,  should  be  cut  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  tide  of  the  Pacific  to  flow  riiiht 
through  It,  across  to  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  ships  bound  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  would  pass  with  the  fiood,  and  thoae  from  the  Aclantie  to  the  Padfic 
with  the  ebbtide  of  the  latter ;  such  was  the  plan  recommended  in  my  report  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  January,  1851.  By  such  a  canal,  that  is,  one  entirely  with- 
out locks,  the  transit  from  sea  to  sea  could  be  eti'ected  in  six  hours,  or  one  tide.*' 

**  I  trust  that  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  this  route — viz. 
its  shortnesfl,  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  the  low  elevation  of  the  land,  the 
ahsoncc  of  bars  at  the  Savana  and  Ttayia  mouths,  the  depth  of  water  and  great 
rise  of  tide  in  the  former,  its  directness  of  course  and  freedom  fr<nii  obstruc- 
tions, the  healthiness  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  exemption  of  the  coasts  from 
northers  and  hurricanes,  the  ieasibiUty  of  cutting  a  canal  without  locks,  and  the 
absence  of  engineering  difficulties — will  fully  justify  roe  in  asserting  it  to  be  the 
shortest,  the  most  direct,  safe,  and  expeditious,  and  iti  every  way  the  most  eligi* 
hie  route  for  intermarine  communication  for  large  ships. 

**  An  examinaliou  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  from  Port  Escosces 
to  the  Savana — ^presenting,  as  it  does,  but  a  single  ridge  of  low  elevation,  and 
this  broken  by  gorges,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and  groovdl  by  rivers  and  streams, 
with  a  champaign  country  extending  from  its  base  on  each  side — will  prove  the 
feasibility  of  making  the  Canal  entirely  without  locks,  a  superiority  which  this 
route  possesses  over  others,  which  all  present  insurmountable  physical  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  such  a  Canal. 

**  In  fiwt,  a  glance  at  the  map  ought  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  na- 
ture has  unmistakably  marked  out  this  space  for  the  junction  of  the  two  oceans, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  continuity  of  North  and  South  America;  indeed,  so 
narrow  is  tlie  line  of  division,  that  it  would  uiiuost  appear  as  if  the  two  seas  did 
once  meet  here." 

Such  being  the  physical  features  of  the  land-barrier^  a  tidal 


across,  and  opens  into  the  Pacific 
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cirauBtlMioe  of  groot  iiDpottenoe  is  "to  be  tokeii  iitto  account. 
The  tfde  in  the  Fnaic  -rites  21  to  27  feet ;  whilst  on  tiie.Alisntie 
shore  the  rise  is  scarcely  2  feet*  Humboldt  says  that,  ^  at  ififfiev- 
ent  hours  in  the  dav*  sootetimBB  one -sea,  aometimes  .tiie  other* 
is  the  more  elevated,^  So  that -mid-tide,  being  on  a'lsTel  in 
both  oceans,  if  there  were  a  dear  passage  from  oeean  to  ocean, 
there  would  be  a  continuous  current  one  way  or  otiier  at  ebb  and 
flow  of  tide.  That  such  an  ebb  and  flow  in  a  sliip-oanal  would  be 
of  the  greatest  importenee,:is  obvious.  Dr.  CuUsn  leeognised  it 
at  onee,  and  saya  i — 

-  **Thb  dtfftcnce  (of  t«vel)  wauld  be  no  tModmice;  but,  on  the  eoatmnr,  a 

mo^i  important  advantage  in  aship-cana],  since  it  would  create  a  current  mmt 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  the  ebb,  and  one  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  during  tlie  flood>tidc  of  the  Paciiic,and  these  alternate  currents  would 
enable  each  of  the  fleets  to  pass  through  at  different  times,  those  bound  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  the  ebb-tide  of  the  latter,  and  those  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  durini;  tlie  flood^de  of  tlicfonsMr.  This  arrangement  in 
the  periods  of  transit  would  aflord  many  advantages,  such  as  obviating  the 
meeting  of  the  vessels  and  the  necessity  of  their  passii^  one  anotlier,  and  pre- 
Tenting  their  accumulation  or  erowding  tc^ether  in  the  canal,  as  each  fleet  coiild 
be  carried  right  tbroogh  in  one  tide,  if  not  by  the  current  alone,  at  least  with 
the  akd  of  tug-steamers.  'I  iie  alternation  of  the  currents  w  ould  have  the 
further  beneficial  effect  of  \va>liin<;  out  the  bed  of  tlie  canul.  ami  keeping  it  free 
from  the  deposition  of  sand  ur  mud,  so  that  dredging  would  never  become  ne- 
cessary ;  and  would  also  render  the  degree  Ofiirtdtn  necessary  for  the  canal  less ; 
thoujih  I  do  not  reckon  this  to  be  a  point  of  moment,  as  the  witler  and  deeper 
it  i«j  cut  the  better,  and  the  work  once  finished  w  ill  la'^t  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
since  the  natural  etlect  of  the  alternate  currents  will  he  a  iiradual  process  of 
deepening  and  widening,  which  will  convert  the  canal  into  a  Straii." 

With  rqjsrd  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  land  through  which 
the  canal  is  to  be  cut,  it  appears  that  the  government  of  the  re- 
public of  New  Granada  has  conceded,  l)y  decree  of  Congress, 
dated  Bogota,  June  1,  1  sr>2,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  cutting  a 
•canal  between  the  Gulf  of  JSan  Miguel  and  Caledonia  Bay,  or 
elsewhere  in  Darien,  to  Sir  Cliarles  Fox,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Brasscy,  and  Dr.  Cullen ;  and  has  granted,  besides  the  lands 
neccbsary  for  the  canal  and  its  works,.  200,000  acres  of  laudato 
be  selected  in  any  part  of  the  republic. 

The  country  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  canul  is  totally  unin- 
habited. In  the  South  of  Uarien  there  are  a  few  Granadian 
negroes,  but  no  Indians;  whilst  the  Atlantic  coast  is  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  settlements  of  Indians.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  have  found  in  Dr.  Collen.a  friend  and  protcator,  and 
that' they  have  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with' him.  The 
following  account  of  this  hitherto  very  Httle  known  Jtribe  dflndhans 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

•*  The  Indiant  of  Darietif  and  theirjeelings  towards  the  British, — The  Atlantic 
coast  ofDsnen  is  tnhabftad  by  the  Tale  or  Sen  Bias  IndiaBs,  a-fine,  bamlioaM* 
adilettc  race,  tliough  of  low  stature,  with  the  copper>c6loured  cornidesioB, 
atraicht  coarse  black  hair,  and  othrr  characteristics  of  tho  whole  Indian  race, 
differing,  in  no  respect,  from  the  Indians  of  Guiana.  Venezuela,  or  any  other 
part  of  South  America.  They  live  very  peaceably  together,  are  honest, 
cleanly,  and  indostriooi,  occupyingthemsdves  in  fishing,  bniitiii^  and  cnlti- 
vating  a  Taiie^  of  vegetables.   They  cany  cm  a  xonsidccable  trade  with 
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foreigners  in  cocoa-nuts  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  cocoa,  turtle-shell,  cotton  ham- 
tfliocks,  canoes  of  calHcalli,  a  very  durable  timber,  &c.,  &c.,  which  they  barter  for 
xolcmred  calicos,  shirts,  calieo  trowsers,  looking-glasses,  beads,  knives,  cuU 
lanet,  guns,  pomim,  hufchrti,  nm,  bniidy,  telbum,  Ik.  A  very  profitaU* 

trade  might  also  be  carried«ao  with  them,  in  dye-woods,  timber,  gums,  resins, 
<&c.    Therr  principal  occupation  is  fishing  for  the  turtle  which  abound  near  tht* 
iuys,  . and  hunting.    They  are  very  expert  sailors,  some  of  them  having  made 
•voyages  to  the  United  States.   They  are  "veiy  independent,  and  were  never 
■obdued'by  the  flpiieids,  to  whom  they  beer  gieet  uumoeity ;  to  Bnglishvii 
^Americans  they  arc  very  friendly,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  land  on  the  coast. 
The  trnders  are  boarded,  as  soon  as  they  anchor,  by  the  Indians,  who  bring 
their  produce  on  board  themselves,  and  do  not  permit  the  captain  or  crew  to  go 
4m  ihore.  Their  govamflwnt  is  piirely  patriaichal,— 4he  oliert  and  moet  etpe- 
rienced  man  in  each  settlement  being  accounted  chief'  by  geoeial  consent,  and 
universally  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  us  siu  h.    They  are  accustomed  to  ilie  use 
of  ftre-arms,  and  are  good  mark>men,  having  also  spears  and  arrows  ;  but  no 
-knowledge  of  extracting  the  wouruli  or  curare  poison,  though  they  have  man- 
cfaiocel,  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  a  powers  irritant,  hut  not  strong  enotigh  t» 
Uli.   Some  woorali  (corova)  and  poisoned  arrows  that  I  obtainra  from  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  were  procured  by  llieni  from  Choco,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  game;  these  little  darts  are  blown  through  a  long  tube,  called  borokcra, 
the  aim  being  rendered  steady  by  u  little  cotton  of  tlie  Bombax  Ceiba  wrapped 
«oind  one  end ;  their  deadly  e^eot  is  ahnoet  inetantaneons. 

"  It  is  a  very  aingular  (act  that  tlieee  Indians  have  no  names.  When  one  is 
•osked  *  iki  pe  nukka'  (wlint*s  your  name),  he  invariably  replies,  '  niikka 
chuli/  (I  have  no  name).  They  are  very  desirous  of  receiving  English  names, 
and  have  often  asked  me  to  give  them  some,  which  1  have  done,  giving  the 
flames  of  Fox,  Uendenon,  Biaesey,  Haslewood,  Wilson,  Anthony,  Vincent* 
and  Cnllen.  Tliere  are  many  attiinos,  with  pure  white  skin  and  hair,  and 
weak  eyes.  Tlie  women  wear  diamond  siiaped  gold  noso-rings,  cut  at  one  of 
the  angles  to  allow  their  being  taken  out  and  put  in  ;  tlieso  rings  are  about  an 
canoe  in  we%ht»  Their  legs  and  arms  are  also  adorned  with  glass  beads,  strings 
of  coral,  gold  trinkets,  pieces  of  money,  and  tigers'  teeth.  They  are  very  fond 
of  gaudy  ornaments;  and  presents  of  some  trinkets,  pieces  of  scarlet  silk  and 
cotton,  picnires,  and  some  gilt  buttons  which  1  cut  off  an  Armenian  jacket  that 
I  purcluuied  in  Constantinople  in  1648,  quite  established  me  in  llieir  good 
graces. 

**They  have  a  great  dread  of  the  small-pox,  which  is  one  cause  of  their  not 
allowing  foreigners  to  mix  with  them.  They  also  fear  that  they  would  take 
away  their  women  ;  and  another  reason  of  their  dislike  to  foreigners,  is  their 
idea  that  God  made  the  country  for  them  alone. 

"  They  are  timid,  and  would  not  venture  to  oppose  even  a  small  body  of  men. 
The  Coast  Indians  live  entirely  on  the  coast  and  the  islands  and  kays  off*  it, 
and  do  not  go  into  the  interior,  while  those  of  the  interior  seldom  visit  the 
Cirast.  The  Coast  Indians  wear  shirts  and  trowsers,  but  those  of  the  interior 
usually  go  nak^ ;  the  laUer  are  very  shy  and  retiring  in  their  disposition,  and 
Joeep  'aloof  6on  the  Granadun  inhabitants  in  the  south,  very  rarely  visiting 
*Cliepo,  Cbiman,  or  Yaviia ;  theb  occupations  are  hunting,  fiahing,  and  culti- 
vating vegetables  for  their  own  consumption  :  their  principal  settlements  are  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Chepo,  Chiman,  and  Congo,  on  the  Tuquesa,  Ucurganti, 
Jubuganti,  and  Chueti,  branches  of  the  Chuquanaquo,  and  on  the  Pucro  and 
Paya.  They  have  a  very  great  dislike  to  the  n«^groes^  and  generally  kill  any  of 
them  who  have  the  temerity  to  ascend  any  of  those  rivers ;  in  1851  I  was  in- 
^fimaed  that  they  killed  fo\ir  negroes  who  went  up  the  Chiman. 

**  They  place  great  faith  in  the  divining  powers  of  tlieir  Priests  or  Leles,  who 
advise  them  in  all  important  matters. 

**  During  my  intercourse  with  this  noble  race  of  Indians,  in  my  various  jour- 
neys in  Darien,  in  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  I  have  been  invariably  treated 
by  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affection,  and  the  most  unlimited  hos- 
.pitaiity,  everything  in  their  possession  having  been  freely  and  cheerfully  placed 
at  my  disposal;  and,  although  I  boldly  and  openly jtt  the  very  int  explained 
in  detail  the  object  of  my  repeated  and  daring  trespasses  mto  their  territoiy* 
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which,  I  verily  believe,  none  before  me,  except  the  Buccaneers  and  the  Scotch 
colony,  wlio  came  in  strong  force,  and  as  allies,  had  ever  invaded  witliout  the 
•sacrifice  of  hb  life;  and  sbowed  my  maps,  with  my  projected  canal  route  acroM 
their  country,  and  was,  therefore,  known  to  them  as  the  man  BMittto  be  feunA 
by  them,  and  whose  death  would  be  to  their  decided  interest ;  yet  not  one  oT 
them  ever  raised  a  weapon  against  me,  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  two  or  three 
of  the  most  hot-headed  urged  my  instant  death,  they  were  immediately  silenced 
by  the  others,  and  even  those  two  or  three,  who,  I  expected,  would  roflow  me 
into  the  bush  and  despatch  mo  with  their  arrows  or  cutlasses,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  not  only  did  not  condescend  to  take  this  advantage  of  an  unfriend«l» 
isolated  white  man^  but  afterwards  even  embraced  me  and  made  peace  with  me.** 

Iq  regard  to  a  very  important  point,  the  healthiness  of  the  di- 
mate  of  Darien  in  this  district,  Dr.  Cullen  says, — 

"  The  banks  of  the  Savana  being  elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  never  inundated,  are  quite  free  from  swamp  and  malarious  roias« 
mata  ;  consequently  the  endemic  fever  caused  by  these  in  Chagres,  Portobello. 

and  Panama  would  not  prevail  in  any  settlement  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Savana.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Da- 
rieo,  the  prevalence  of  invigorating  currents  of  air  across  it,  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
the  equable  temperature  of  the  dimate,  which  is  not  subject  to  great  vidtsitudea* 
tend  most  materially  to  lessen  the  effect  which  the  decomposition  of  the  vefe* 
table  matter  would,  umler  other  circiim<;tances.  liave  in  the  development  of  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers,  and  to  mitigate  the  violence  and  diminish  the  lre« 
queucy  of  the  attacks  of  those  diseases,  should  they  occur.*' 

Having  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  facilities  pre« 
•ented  by  this  route,  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  recording  the 
practical  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  in  view.  It  appears,  theny  that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen* 
derson^  of  Crystal  Palace  celebrity,  and  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  the  great 
railway  contractor^  famoas  for  the  great  bands  of  navigators,  the 
industrial  armies  of  peace,  which  he  directs,  in  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  with  Dr.  Cullen,  dispatched,  in  April,  1852,  two 
engineers,  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde,  to  undertake  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Isthmus.  The  report  of  those  gentlemen  com-* 
pletely  substantiates  the  feasibility  of  the  Darien  route,  and  leaves 
no  doubt  on  that  point.   Mr.  Gisborne  says,— 

The  harbours  of  San  MSguel  and  Caledonia  arc  both  excellent  as  the  tor- 
mini  for  a  ship  navigation  on  the  largest  scale,  with  Port  Escosc6s  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  should  circumstances  occur  to  render  its  use  necessary;  the  Savannah 
river  has  six  fathoms  or  upwards  in  depth  at  low  water,  for  a  distance  of  sevea 
miles  from  hs  mouth,  the  effect  of  tide  reaching  on  the  Lara  tribatary,  eleven 
miles  above  this,  or  eighteen  miles  from  Darien  harbour,  leaving  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  to  Caledonia  Bay,  u  hick  it  the  actual  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  be* 
iween  (he  tidal  ^ecl  of  the  two  oceans;  that  the  summit  lev  el  is  ascertained  to  be 
liSO  feet,  and  Is  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  baviog  a  gradually  rising  plain 
at  their  foot  at  each  side,** 

Mr.  Gisborne  describes  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  as  without 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  as  regards  its  ex-« 
tent,  depth  of  water,  freedom  from  shoals,  land-locked  character, 
and  ease  of  access,"  and  the  country  through  which  the  canal  is  to 
be  made  as  dry  and  healthy. 

He  then  proposes  to  make  a  cut,  30  feet  deep  at  low  tide, 
140  feet  broad  at  bottom^  and  160  feet  at  low  water  surface. 
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Such  «  cot»  carried  from  tea  to  sea,  (says  he)  u  not  Uui|per  than  the 
trade  of  the  world  requires,  and  will  form  a  permanent,  safe,  and 
rapid  mode  of  transit.    "  The  question  of  engineering,"  he  says, 
resolves  itself  into  the  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  matenal^ 

and  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  in" 

Mr.  Gisborne  estimates  the  cost  of  that  design,  tr/iirh  will, 
ivithout  locks,  at  all  times  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels, 
at  12,000,000/.,  and  says, — 

•*  In  calculating  the  cost,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  material  has  been  estimated 
a*  rock,  and  at  prices  seventy-five  per  cent,  above  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of 
work  in  England;  allowance  has  been  made  fur  imported  labour,  and  a  sufficient 
■urn  set  down  for  prriiminafy  anaiigenienU ;  a  liberal  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  diminution  of  work  to  be  expected  in  a  tropical  cUmate.  and  the  eatra 
wages  neoenaiy  to  induce  parties  to  emigrate." 

He  estimates  the  cost  of  a  canal  with  two  locks  at  4,500,000/., 
bnt  gives  his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  former  design. 

As  a  mercantile  investment  there  is  no  donbt  that  this  inter- 
oceanic  navigation  will  prove  a  most  profitable  undertaking.  From 
the  trade  statistics  it  appears  tha^  in  1851,  upwards  of  3,000,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  150,000  passengers  would,  in  that  year,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  navigation.  No  pnnect  has  ever  been 
before  the  public  which  embraces  anything  like  the  ohjects  that 
will  be  attained  by  such  an  uninterrupted  passage.  AU  other  pro* 
positions  have  but  local  importance,  and  look  to  their  profits  from 
local  trade;  this  one  is  adapted  to  every  ship  afloat,  and  seeks  a 
return  from  the  trade  of  every  country.  Its  completion  will  make 
a  change  in  the  carrying  commerce  of  every  Pacific  port;  and,  as 
a  railway  makes  its  own  traffic,  so  will  tliis  work  most  certainly 
greatly  increase  the  commerce  between  the  distantly  separated 
countries  which  steam  power  is  onlv  now  beginning  to  reach. 

The  vast  saving  of  time  by  the  adoption  of  this  passage,  which 
will  enable  ships  to  make  two  or  three  voyages  in  tlie  same  period 
that  they  now  take  to  make  one ;  of  expense  in  their  navigation ; 
of  wear  and  tear,  of  interest  on  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo,  of  in- 
surance on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  and  the  great  diminution  of 
shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life  by  sea;  will  cftect  a  complete  but 
peaceful  and  beneficial  revolution  in  commerce.  Not  only  will  a 
great  saving  of  time  be  efiected  by  the  direct  diminution  of  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  between  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
east  and  west  shores  of  the  Fiicific,  and  vice  versd,  but  also 
by  the  avoidance  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  calms  in  the  low 
latitudes;  hard  nles  off  the  Capes;  and  the  very  long  tacks  to  the 
east  and  west^  beating  against  the  south-east  trade  wind  in  the 
South  Atlantic^  or  the  north-east  or  south-west  monsoon  in  the 
India  or  China  seas,  which  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  make; 
whilst,  by  the  proposed  route,  fair  steady  breezes,  smooth  seas  and 
pleasant  weather  throughout  the  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  may 
oe  safely  calculated  upon.  Another  great  benefit  to  shipping 
would  consist  in  the  facility  with  which  they  could  revictual,  or 
take  in  water  and  coal,  by  which  they  would  have  a  much  larger 
portion  of  their  capacity  available  for  the  stowage  of  merchandise. 
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Not  m  Ifae  'iitnt6tt  tmak&ag  horn  iHcreoaed  intereimrM  mnSL 
*pioziinity  the  only  adfantnges  whieh  may  be  hoped'lbr — the  aefctj 
««f  life  and  property  <wiU  be  gieelly  ineraased ;  and  'tiie  bndafaips 
.of  thousands  of  our  manners  will  be  lessened  to  an  inoaleokble 
extent.  Ere  long,  Darien^  we  may  affirm^  will  bceome  the  great 
inler-oceanic  portal,  the  mirep6t  of  the  world,  the  atorehovee  o£ 
.nations,  the  grand  highway  of  comraeree. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  a  company  was -formed  mider  the 
/title  of  the  Aikntic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company,  to. oarny  out 
this  project.    Amongst  the  directors  we  find  the  names  of  Lord 
Whamcliffe,   Mr.  Pemberton   Heywood,  Mr.   Brovmrin^  {the 
Governor  of  the  larp^est  Australian  Company),  Mr.  Honiby  (the 
Chairman  of  the  Cliaml)er  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool),  Mr. 
Haslcwood,  of  the  Stock  Kxclianj^e,  the  Ministers  of  New  Gra- 
nada and  Peru,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope, 
and  several  hankers  and  merchants  of  the  liighest  reputation. 
Few  companies  have  started  under  better  auspices  than  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  (^ompany;  and  the  very  flattering 
reception  granted  to  their  de[)utation  last  March  by  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  the  cordial  ofTers  of  assistance  and  co-oj^eration 
made  by  him,  together  with  the  friendly  assurances  from  the 
'United  States,  prore  that  they  have  socceeded  in  impressing 
•ovon  the  mat  ponrafa  of  the  worid  fte  cosmopoHtaa  imraeler 
jof  the  wonu   We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  oonstttntion  of  the 
•Company  admits  of  modifioattone  to  snit  the  expected  eo-operatioa 
of :the  principal  European  States,  whose  aid  and  friendly  intereat 
.we  VM|uiftd.  The  navigation  of  a  -stream  df  mter-ao  narrow,  and 
flo  eaaily  blockaded,  mnst,  it  is  dear,  be  secure  from  the  contiD- 
gencies  of  was*   The  canal  most  be  neutral  for  the  amieaUe  and 
simultaneous  passage  of  the  commercial  ships,  even  of  hostile 
nadons.   Already,  by  the  Bnlwer-and  Clayton  treaty,  the  nentral- 
ity  of  any  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
'whether  by  canal  or  railway,  has  been  gmunanteed  by  Gheat  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  an  invitation  given  to  other  States  to 
join  in  it;  and  it  was  announced,  some  time  since,  that  an  arran^- 
ment  had  been  made  as  to  the  distance  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
canal,  within  whicli  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
traversing  the  said  canal,  shall,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  be  exempt  from  blockade,  detention,  or  cap- 
ture, by  either  of  the  belligerents. 

Perhaps  no  expedition  has  ever  left  the  shores  of  England 
fraught  with  such  noble  aims,  and  sustained  by  such  fair  hopes 
of  achieving  success,  as  that  whicli  is  now  about  to  sail  for  Darien 
to  initiate  this  undertaking.  Dr.  Cullen,  and  his  scientitic  asso- 
ciates will  be  supported  and  assisted  by  the  British,  French,  and 
United  States'  Governments,  and  we  may  now,  at  last,  look 
forward  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  acoomplislnient 
the  great  <work  of  inter-ooeanic  eommmiloation,  and  to  th«t  open- 
ing of  tiie  great  highway  of  nations  whieh  the  neccssitios  df 
cowMfneree  now  demand. 
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.UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Srortlt  after  the  surrender  of  the  Ooyemor,  laeutenant- 
Colonel  Colbome  of  the  52ncly  came  from  the  interior  of  the  town 
to  the  lesaer  breach,  and  beinz  badly  wounded,  was  helped  over  it 
by  Lord  Wdltngton's  Aide-de-Camp,  Captun  de  Buigh.*  The 
oonfasion  caused  by  a  triumphant  soldiery  in  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  excesses  resulting  from  it,  are  more  lamentable 
than  surprising.  In  such  events  the  definition  hetwcen  right  and 
wrong  is  sadly  mixed  up,  and  I  fear  no  distinction  was  made 
between  our  Spanish  friends  and  our  French  enemies;  at  all 
events  it  was  not  too  nicely  kept.  The  officers  lost  all  control 
over  their  men.  Alas !  as  Byron  has  it — 

**  Sweet  is 

Fflli^  to  soldiers,  priae-money  to  seanen.** 

The  43rd,  under  Lieutenant-Cokxiel  Maelcod,t  weie  amongst 
the  best  condnoted,  and  in  the  snrroundiog  Imrly^burley,  Captaia 
Dnfiyst  company,  of  that  eorps,  was  remarked  by  I«ovd  WeUinf- 
ton  himself  for  its  .good  discipline  and  soldier-like  oooduot.  The 

French  garrison  originally  consisted  of  about  2000;  of  which  808 
bad  faUen.during  the  siege,  and  1,700  men,  with  7^  officers,  were 
made  prisoners.  150  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  whole  of 
the  battering  train  of  Marmont's  army,  were  taken.  The  loss  on 
our  side,  ezcittsive  of  him  who  killed  himself  by  eating  cold  oab- 
bage  in  a  garden,  was  1,200  men,  and  90  officers :  G50  of  the  for- 
mer, and  (50  of  the  latter  were  slain  or  wounded  in  the  assault. 
General  Craufurd,  a  man  of  hot  and  eccentric  temperament,  hut  of 
Sreat  ability,  was  killed.  He  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  was 
buried  on  the  25th,  on  the  spot  where  he  received  his  death- 
wound,  at  tiie  foot  of  the  lesser  breach.  His  remains  were 
attended  to  their  last  home  by  Lord  VVellin2:ton  and  his  Staff. 
General  Mackinnon  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  to 
which  Gurwood's  Narrative  alludes,  while  leading  iiis  Brigade  in 
.the  3rd  Division  ;  he  was,  with  many  others  blown  from  the  top 
of  the  great  breach  into  the  ditch.  "This  entrance  into  the  city 
was  cut  off  from  it  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  si.xteen  feet,  and 
the  bottom  was  planted  with  sharp  spikes,  and  strewn  with  live 
shells ;  the  houses  behind  were  all  loopholed,  and  garnished  with 
mnaketeers,  and  on  the  flanks  tiiere  were  .cuts,  not  indeed  Tery 
deep  or  wide,  and  the  French  had  left  the  temporary  bridges 
jowr  them;  but  behind  weie  parapets,  so  powecniUy  dcCsnHed, 
that  it  was  said,  the  drd  Division  could  never  have  carried 

•  Now  Lieut.-General  Lord  Downes. 

f  Killed  lubttqusmly  St  the  stonaiiig  of  Bad||ss* 

X  Now  H^oiwGenefal  Duil^. 
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tiiem,  bad  not  the  Light  Dimon  taken  the  enemy  in  flank— an 
asaertbn  eaaier  made  than  proved.'^ 

Mackinnon  was  a  good  and  gallant  soldier,  and  an  intelligent  man. 
He  commanded  a  Brigade  in  Picton*a  Division,  although  he 
regiroentally  belonged  to  the  Ciddstream  Guards.  With  these 
perished  many  other  iine  fellows,  amongst  them  a  Captain  of  the 
45th,  of  whom  it  has  been  felicitously  said,  that  *^  Three  Generals 
and  60  other  officers  had  fallen^  but  the  soldiers,  fresh  from  the 
strife,  only  talked  of  Hardyman."  General  Vandeleur,  Colonel 
Colborne,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank  were  wounded.  Unhap- 
pily, the  slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  assault:  for  the  next  day, 
as  the  prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching  out  of  the  breach, 
an  accidental  explosion  took  place,  and  numbers  of  both  were 
blown  into  the  air.f  A  curious  statistic  of  the  mass  of  fire  brought 
by  the  enemy  on  our  troops,  during  the  siege  of  eleven  days,  from  48 
pieces  of  ordnance,  is  given  in  Jones's  Sieges  in  Spain.  He  states 
that  21,000  rounds  of  shell  and  shot  were  launched  against  our 
approaches.  Confined  as  these  were  in  space,  and  narrow  in  dimen- 
sions, it  was  astonishing,  from  the  concentrated  direction  of  the 
missiles,  that  our  casualties  were  not  greater.  Now,  supposing  all 
these  to  have  occurred  from  the  cannonade  only^  which  was  ytrf 
hr  horn  being  the  eaae^  and  transforring  the  came  of  loss  of  those 
who  fell  on  this  occasion  from  mnaketry^  the  bayonet^  and  mines, 
to  the  enemy^  artillery  alone»  we  ahould  then  have  some  five  men 
killed  or  wounded  for  about  every  100  rounds  of  cannon-shot  and 
shell  fired.  From  Uie  aboTo  circumatancey  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  to  the  uninitiated,  how  much  more  numerically  destructiTe  is 
the  fire  of  musketry,  tban  that  of  round  shot  and  shell.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  I  will  here  recite  the  following  remarks  made  on 
the  subject  by  other  authorities.  At  Cambrai,  in  1 8 1 7»  at  dinner  at 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  I  heard  Sir  George  Wood  J  state,  that 
in  Lord  Howe^a  great  action  on  the  1st  of  June,  two  barrels  and  a 
half  of  gunpowder  were  fired  for  every  man  killed  or  wounded. 
**  Ay,"  said  the  Duke,  taking  up  the  conversation,  "  and  at  Tra- 
falgar, where  about  25,000  British  sailors  were  engaged,  under 
1300  were  killed  and  wounded,  wliile  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna, 
out  of  an  army  of  19>000  men  1  lost  5000,  principally  by  mus- 
ketry." 

The  Duke,  whose  economy  in  action  of  the  life  of  his  troops 
was  well  known  to  us,  merely  meant  to  state  a  simple  fact  in  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  the  different  species  of  fire.    He  hated  a 

butcher's  bill,"  and  never  made  one  if  he  could  possibly  avoid 
it.  To  quote  his  own  words,  in  writing  to  the  relative  of  one  of  his 
personal  staff,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  speaking  of  the  victory  gained, 
he  says,  the  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought, 
is  no  consolation  to  me." 

Amongst  other  random  nci^lectionsy  I  noted  the  above  eonTcr* 

*  See  Napierv 

t  J6id. 

X  Colonel  Sir  George  Wood,  then  Chief  of  Artillery  to  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Fnnce. 
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sation  at  the  tinie>  it  is  more  forcibly  brought  to  tny  mind,  at 
I  well  remember  a  feat  of  endurance  of  fatigue,  which  I  per- 
formed at  the  same  period.  I  liad  reached  Cambrai,  at  a  quarter 
past  two  P.M.,  that  dayi  with  dispetcbea  for  the  Duke  from  our 
Ambassador,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  at  Paris.  Alter  a  ball,  I 
quitted  the  Embassy  at  half-past  three  the  same  morning;  was 
in  my  saddle  by  four,  and  rode  the  distance  of  twenty-two  French 
posts  (or  110  English  miles)  franc  Strier,  in  ten  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter; delivered  my  dispatches ;  dined  at  Head  Quarters,  by  the 
Duke's  invitation,  attended  that  night  another  ball  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville ;  had  an  early  field  day  the  following  morning;  played  a 
cricket  match  against  the  garrison  of  Valenciennes,  succeeded  in 
getting  fifty  runs ;  attended  a  lively  dinner  under  a  tent,  which 
somehow  or  otlier  lasted  till  sunrise  the  following  day,  and 
was,  after  all,  fresh  and  fit  for  duty,  as  if  I  had  done  nothing. 
From  the  example  of  energy  of  mind,  and  activity  of  body  set  us 
by  our  great  chief,  we  were  a//,  from  spirit,  training,  and  emu- 
lation, ready  for,  and  up  to^  anything  by  night  or  day,  in  "  camp, 
or  court,  or  grove.'* 

In  a  service,  short  and  sharp  as  that  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  casualties  must 
be  «rpected,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  taken  in  eleren, 
instead  of  twenty-four  days,  the  time  oririnally  contemplated  as 
necessary  by  Lord  Wellington  himself.  Massena,  prerious  to  his 
attack  on  Pbrtugal  in  1810^  took  six  weeks  to  plant  the  Frendi 
flag  on  the  city's  ramparts.  Our  chief,  not  having  had  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  elementary  procrastination  of  scientific  engineer- 
ing  by  which  lives  are  saved,  at  once  cut  the  gordian  knot,  which 
want  of  time  did  not  allow  him  to  untie.  Within  four  days' 
inarch  of  45,000  Frenchmen,  under  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
naishals,  and  against  the  strict  rules  of  military  science,  he  fairly 
^trenched  the  fortress  from  the  enemy's  grasp,  and  seized  the 
prize.  The  bridge  over  the  Agueda  had  been  estabhshed  only  on 
the  1st  of  January,  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  8th,  and  the 
city  fell  on  the  liith.  Marmont  only  heard  of  the  attack  on  the 
15th,  aiid  not  till  the  26th  did  he  know  of  the  capture  of  the 
fortress.  On  the  first  intelligence  reachinc;  him,  he  concentrated 
his  army  at  Salamanca;  but,  on  being  made  aware  of  his  loss,  he 
again  retired  to  Valladolid.  The  the/'t  was  complete — Julian 
Sanchez,  with  the  Austrian  Strennuwitz,  in  our  Hanoverian 
Hussars,  had,  the  previous  autumn,  filched  from  the  fortress  its 
former  governor,  Rcnaud  ;  and  now  our  great  chief  had  committed 
something  more  than  petty  larceny,  by  taking  the  town  itself.  To 
recompense  an  exploit  so  boldly  undertaken  and  so  gloriously 
finished,  Lord  Wellington  was  created  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
by  the  Spaniards,  Earl  of  Wellington  by  the  English,  and  Mar<^ 
quia  of  Toms  Yedras  by  the  Portuguese.  This  last  title  was 
most  certainly  eonguertd  by  him  long  before  it  was  rendered  by 
the  Portuguese  government.  *'Tdcing  all  the  difficulties  and 
peculiarities  of  the  enterprise  into  consideration,  the  reduction  of 
this  fortiessy  whether  viewed  in  conception,  or  arrangement,  or 
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«xecation,  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  happiest,  boldest,  and 
moat  creditable  achievements  recorded  in  our  military  annals/'  ♦ 
Iffone,  certainly,  could  have  accomplislu  d  the  service  better  than 
those  who  took  the  town;  still  .the  regret  in  our  division  was  great 
that  we  had  not  participated  in  the  assault.  One  day  later  and  it 
would  have  fallen  to  our  turn.  We  were  almost  tempted  to  blame 
the  prompt  decision  of  our  cliief.  We  had  undergone  all  the 
unpleasant  part — the  dirty  work  and  its  attendant  hardships — 
without  obtaining  any  credit  l)eyond  preparinj^,  in  stealthy  mole- 
like manner,  the  way  for  others  to  distinguish  themselves.  W^hen 
the  distance  we  had  to  march,  the  icy  streams  wc  had  to  ford,  the 
bivouacking  in  frost  and  snow,  without  fire — the  fatigue  of  labour 
and  absence  of  rest  every  fourth  day  for  thirty-five  consecutive 
hours  were  considered,  we  fairly  migiu  be  allowed  to  envy  those 
who,  although  participaton  in  sin^hir  fititigne  and  pfmlioiii  hmL 
at  least  gained  tiie  hononn  and  leirorda  to  which  their  dathhug 
gallantry  had  so  fully  entitled  them*  But»  aa  there  is  no  pleanng: 
everybody,  we  were  obliged  tq  take  thinga  as  they  came — we 
grinned  and  bore  it.  The  day  after  the  storming  I  was  sent  in 
command  of  a  party  from  Espeja  to  Cindad^  to  recover^  if  poasiUe, 
the  body  of  General  Mackinnon.  We  were  some  time  in  the 
search  before  we  could  discover  his  remains*  After  exhuming 
firom  fragnmta  of  masonry  and  dust  many  poor  fellows'  corpses, 
we  at  last  extracted  the  General's  from  beneath  others  in  the  ditch^ 
and  it  was  conveyed  by  a  Seigeant's  party  to  Espeja.  Thinking 
that  some  memorial  of  him  would  be  acceptable  to  his  family,  I 
zemember  catting  off  from  the  back  of  his  head  a  lock  of  hair,  to 
send  to  his  widow.  I  gave  it  to  his  friend  and  brother  offioer,t 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jaekson,  Deputy  Quarter- Master  of  our  di- 
Tision.  At  Ciudad  I  found  the  Fifth  Division  had  been  brouijht 
up,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  town.  In  the  fourth  regiment, 
belonging  to  tliis  division,  was  my  friend  Captain  Burke,  who 
gave  me  proveiuler  and  a  shake  down  in  his  quarters  for  the  night. 
They  were  all  liard  at  work  levelling  our  trenches,  and  destroving 
our  batteries ;  and  the  artillery  of  the  battcrinj^  train  were  with- 
drawing our  guns  and  conveying  them  across  the  Aguedai  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  early  into  the  town  that  morning,  and,  after 
examining  the  state  of  the  defences,  gave  all  the  necessary  orders 
for  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  breaches,  and  repairing  the 
ramparts;  after  which  he  retomed  to  Gall^os,  and  sent  off  his 
Aid-de-Camp  (Captain  Gordon,  of  the  Guards)  the  same  day  to 
England,  wiUi  dispatches  reporting  the  capture  of  the  place.  Every 
arrangement  was  now  made  to  restore  the  fortifications  and  pro- 
vision  the  place  quickly^as  Marmont's  army  was  expected.  In 
anticipation  of  such  an  arrivaly  Hill's  corps  had  been  previoosly 
ordered  up  from  the  Alemtejo  as  far  as  Castello  Branco. 

On  the  23rd  we  buried  General  Mackinnon  witii  military 

♦  See  Jones's  Sieges. 

f  Of  the  Colilstrcani  (iuards,  afterwards  Lieut-Geoeral  Sir  Richard  Jacksoo, 
CommandeMD-  Cliief  in  Caoada. 
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hoBoms.    He  was  an  amiable  niMi,  a  good  officer,  and  was  much 
ngratted.    His  last  place  of  rest  was  dog  in 'the  market-place  of 
tlie  tmall  village  of  Espeja,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to  the 
g^ai^e  by  his  teither  officers  of  the  Guards.    It  was  strange,  but 
true^  that  even  after  the  recent  services  rendered  by  us  to  the- 
Spanish  nation,  and  with  some  claims  to  consideration,  acknow- 
ledged at  least  by  the  peasantry,  still  priestly  bigotry  ]irevailed, 
and  denied  interment  in  consecrated  ground  to  the  remains  of 
those  "  heretics"  who  had  fought  and  fallen  in  their  cause.  We 
were  regarded  by  them  as  quite  fit  to  supply  them  with  money, 
furnish  them  with  munitions  of  war,  and  shield  them  from  defeat 
in  this  world,  but  as  by  no  means  worthy  of  Christian  burial  or 
our  souls  being  saved  in  the  next.    The  Turk  is  more  tolerant. 
As  soldiers,  this  want  of  charity  affected  us  but  little ;  we  viewed 
it  more  in  pity  than  in  anger.    It  was  annoying  to  us  only  as  • 
>vounding  the  feelings  of  the  absent  relations  of  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  fell.   The  Spanish  nalion  might  have  been  a 
Bttie  more  covrteonsy  and  as  we  had  come  to  he  kiUed  for  tiicir' 
advantage,  it  would  have  been  a  litde  more  civil  had  they  allowed  * 
US  to  bury  oorselves  with  due  deeeney.   We  were,  however,  by  no 
means  partienlsr  on  this  pmnt^  having  a  decided  preferenoe  for 
living  in  a  good  plaee,  wther  than  coveting  the  pleasmre  of  being 
bonM  in  tm  oboioest  spot  with  the  greatest  distmction.. 

The  nine,  with  strong  gales  of  wind,  now  set  in  wilJi  snob 
violence,  as  only  those  can  conceive  who  know  what  southern 
rains  are.  The  trestle  bridge  at  Marialva  was  carried  away,  and 
the  river  rose  two  feet  over  the  stone  bridge  nnder  the  w  alls  of  • 
Ciudad,  thus  communications  by  roads  were  impeded,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Agueda  stopped.    Had  this  occurred  earlier  we* 
ahoold  never  have  accomplished,  as  we  did,  the  work  of  the 
approaches.    Our  trendies  would  have  become  aqueducts  instead 
of  viaducts,  such  as  later  we  had  some  experience  of  at  Burgos. 
Frost  had  acted  on  this  occasion  more  efhciently  as  our  ally  than 
our  friends  the  Spaniards.    It  was  well  known  to  us  how  often 
military  operations  are  dependent  on  that  which  influences  the 
barometer.    The  bad  weather  had  its  inconveniences  even  ujider 
cover  of  our  village  cabins.    One  of  them,  in  which  lav  part  of  my 
company,  was  either  rained  or  blown  down  in  the  night,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  men  were  severely  hurt.  Amongst  them  my  Irish  friend 
M*Culloch,  famed,  as  I  before  mentioned,  for  more  courage  than 
arithmetic,  not  havins  been  bom  to  interfere  with  Babbage  in  his 
discovery  of  the  oslomaling  machine.  The  besm  of  the  house  fell 
on  him  and  broke  his  arm,  and  he  was  otherwise  so  much  injnred  - 
aa  to  obhge  us  to  send  him  to  the  depot  hospital  at  Coimbra, 
where  the  poor  fellow  died.   At  this  time  I  was  ssain  nrged  to 
retorn  home.  Thu  word  soonded  warmly  and  cheerily  in  my  ears* 
My  news  informed  me  of  the  death  of  a  very  near  relative,  the 
possessor  of  considerable  landed  property,  to  which  my  friends 
were  good  enough  to  mppaee  I  onght  to  succeed,  and  they  wrote 
jmd&r  this  impression,  pressing  my  retorn  to  England  to  attend 
the  opening  of  the  will.  There  were  few  with  ns  who  would  not 
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have  done  their  best  to  gain  the  estimation  of  him  who  oom* 
manded  oar  army.  We  well  knew  the  high  feelings  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  and  how  he  appreciatedy  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  those  whom  he  found  always  ready  and  at  all  times  in  the 
riffhi  place.  We  were  equally  aware  how  our  chief  detested 
applications  for  leave,  or  excuses  that  took  officers  from  their 
duty,  and  he  frequently  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  appli- 
cations made  to  him  for  this  purpose.  I  therefore  replied  to  my 
friends  (and  I  name  this  as  a  working  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 

instilled  into  and  prevailed  amongst  us)  that  "If  even   has 

left  me  the  family  estate,"  which  he  did  prospectively,  "  nothing 
will  persuade  nic  to  quit  the  service  or  leave  this  army  to  go  home 
until,  in  course  of  duty,  I  am  ordered  so  to  do." 

Our  army  was  drawn  from  the  sinews  of  the  people,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  scions  of  the  titled  and 
untitled  landed  aristocracy  of  our  country,  embodied  together  in 
arms  to  serve  their  fatherland.  All,  from  the  private  soldier 
upwards,  emulated  obtaining  the  notice,  and  meriting  the  good 
opinion,  of  him  who  kept  up  the  energies  and  inspired  ardour  into 
the  hearts  of  those  he  commanded.  Great  personal  sacrifices 
were  frequently  made;  eascy  luxury,  and  independence  were  cast 
aside.  In  spMking,  not  only  of  that  army,  but  of  the  profession 
in  general,  I  cannot  resbt  quoting  here  a  well-merited  and  truth- 
ful  paragraph  from  a  letter  recently  published  by  the  very  clever 
but  eccentric  member  for  Surrey,  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  who, 
in  relation  to  classes,  and  in  assigning  his  reasons  for  declining  to 
attend  the  Peace  Conference  lately  held  at  Kdinbuigh,  says: — 

*^  Take  the  army  and  navy  as  a  dass,  and  take  any  other  class 
of  men  in  the  country — compare  them  together  for  talents,  pa* 
trioiumy  honour,  virtue,  disinterestedness,  kindness,  self-devotion, 
in  short,  every  quality  that  ennobles  men,  and  1  assert  that  the 
military  class  is  beyond  measure  superior  to  every  other." 

Here  is  a  picture  drawn  by  a  disinterested  observer ;  a  man  of 
acuteness,  and  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world. 
From  a  life's  service  in  the  class  alluded  to,  I  may  venture  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  above  view  being  just  and  true.*  One  of  the 
causes  which  maintain  high  feeling  and  character  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  an  unworthy 
member  of  it,  we  get  rid  of  him,  whilst  some  other  classes  keep 
theirs,  and  not  only  occasionally  try  to  defend  them,  but  show 
great  sensitiveness  even  when  they  are  attacked ;  surely  this  is 
doing  a  wrong  towards  themselves.  Why  not  use  a  little  "  fuller's 
earth  "  to  take  the  stains  out  of  their  own  doth  as  promptly  and 
effectively  as  we  do  out  of  ours?  It  is  tiieir  bounden  duty  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  suspicion,  or  they  must  submit  with 
good  grace  to  the  chance  and  inconvenience  of  being  condemned, 
perhaps  unjustly,  as  a  body,  in  public  opmion. 

*  In  exemplification  of  a  <:cnso  of  duty,  pntriotitm,  and  self-devotion,  I  cannot 
do  hotter  tlian  refer  to  Cnj)taiii  M'CIure's  late  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  oaUi 
diicovery  of  the  N.  W.  passage ;  it  is  full  of  high-toned  and  right  feeling. 
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But  to  Dtfnm  to  our  movements.  In  consequence  of  Mar* 
mont's  threatened  advance,  we  were  kept  on  the  qui-vive.  The  report 
of  .his  intentions  was  rendered  still  more  suspicious  by  the  floods 
having  cut  us  off  from  communications  with  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 
We  feared  the  enemy  might  pounce  upon  the  fortress  before  the 
fortifications  had  been  sufficiently  repaired,  or  that  we  could  get 
at  him.  We  consequently  were  ordered  always  to  have  a  day's 
provisions  cooked  in  advance,  witli  which  to  line  our  havresacks, 
that  we  might  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  this 
alert  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary.  Our  chief  had  no  sooner 
succeeded  in  the  capture  and  repair  of  Ciudad,  and  garrisoned  it 
from  the  Spanish  army  under  Castanos,  its  new  governor  being 
Vives,  to  whom  he  personally  gave  instructions  concerning  the 
plan  and  intention  of  the  new  works  and  their  defence,  than  he 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  attack  Badajos,  and  wrote 
under  date  of  the  29th  from  Gallegos  to  Lord  Xiverpool  as 
follows : — 

"  I  now  propose  to  attack  Badajos  as  soon  as  I  can ;  I  have 
ordered  all  the  preparatory  .arrangements,  to  be  made,  and  I 
hope  that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  to  enable  me  to  invest 
the  place  by  the  second  week  in  *  March.  We  shsll  have  great 
advantages  by  making  the  attack  so  early,  if  the  weather  will 
allow  of  it.  First,  all  the  torrents  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
then  foil,  so  that  we  may  assemble  nearly  our  whole  army  on  the 
Ouadiana  without  risk  to  anythmg  valuable  here.  Secondly,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  assemble  our  army  at  an  early  period  in 
Estramadura,  for  the  sake  of  the  green  forage  which  comes  in 
earlier  to  the  south  than  here.  ■  Thiraly,  we  shall  have  advantages 
in  point  of  subsistence  over  the  enemy  at  that  season,  which  we 
should  not  have  at  a  later  period.  Fourthly,  their  operations  will 
necessarily  be  confined  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  that  part 
as  well  as  here.  The  bad  weather  which  we  must  expect  or  other 
circumstanoes,  may,  however,  prevent  us  from  carrying  our  plan 
into  execution,  but  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  abandon 
it  lightly,  and  I  have  taken  measures  to  have  the  best  equipments 
for  this  enterprise." 

In  consequenc  of  this  we  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fifth  Division,  who  remained  on  the  frontier  and  in  observation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad,  put  in  movement  for  the  Alemtejo. 
Our  division's  march  was  directed  on  Abrantes,  for  the  purpose  of 
reclothing  our  fellows ;  with  which  object  the  clothing  had  been 
sent  up  to  that  town  from  Lisbon.  It  must  be  confessed  not 
before  it  was  wanted,  for  in  the  haberdashery  line  we  were  all  a 
little  like  those  troops  with  w^hich  FalstafF,  from  a  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,  would  not  march  through  Coventry.  The  captain  of 
my  company  having  gone  home  on  leave,  I  once  more  tumbled 
into  tlie  command  of  it.  On  the  occasion  of  our  march  to  the 
south,  my  horse  bang  ^  a  galled  ja^  whose  withers  were''  (by  no 
means)  unwrung,^  I  marched  on  foot ;  and  although,  such  ex- 
ercise suited  both  my  tastes  and  habits  weU,  still  as  a  warning  to 
my  soldier-servant  to  avoid  a  too  great  frequency  of  the  incon* 
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▼enienoe  nfolting  foni  my  baggag9-«nimals  having  soft  bieki, 
I  always  made  him  carry  his  knapsack  when  they  were  thus 
efflicted,  but  relieved  him  from  hie  burthen  whea  they  were  eonnd 
and  well.    I  give  this  hint  to  uninitiated  young  officers^  as  I 
found  my  plan  answered  completely.    Sore  backs  were  always  en- 
gendered from  neglect  in  the  man  who  loaded  the  mules  ;  by  omit- 
ting to  double  the  horsecloths  and  blankets  under  the  saddles  and 
pack-saddles,  so  as  to  prevent  local  pressure  on  their  withers  or 
loins.    When  the  soldier-servant  finds  that  he  relieves  his  own 
back  by  taking  care  of  those  of  his  master's  animals,  fewer  rawt 
are  established  in  every  way.    We  now  for  the  tenth  time  passed 
the  Coa.    Our  line  of  march  led  us  along  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  by  the  back  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  through  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Aldea  de  Ponte,  Sabugal,  Castelhero,  Carea, 
Elpendrinha  Lardosa,    Castello   Branco,  Atalaya,  passing  the 
Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  and  so  on  to  Niza,  Gaviao,  and  Abrantes,  a 
distance  of  150  miles.    I  had  some  capital  ])ai  tridge  shooting  on 
our  line  of  march ;  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  our  chief  of  bri- 
gade on  one  ooQenon  I  ehot  e  fox*  I  was  threatened  for  eo  nn- 
eportiminlike  en  ect,  by  our  sport-loving  brujedier.  Sir  H.  €.» 
never  to  be  allowed  leave  of  absence,  which  he  joldngly  said  he 
eoold  not  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  grant  to  the  antnor  of  so 
atoodoue  a  proceeding.  As  I  never^  however,  asked  for  a  day's 
leave  firom  my  duties,  during  the  three  yeeie  and  a  half  I  eennMl 
in  the  Feninsulsi  his  observation  mattered  little,  had  it  been  even 
made  in  esmest  As  we  arrived  at  eadi  place  of  halt,  I  need  to 
take  my  gun  and  an  excellent  English  setter,  my  companion,  and 
genendly  famished  my  table,  and  that  of  a  comrade  or  two,  with 
pleasantar  provision  than  was  issued  out  bv  the  commissary  of  his 
most  gracious  majesty.  King  George  the  Third.    God  bless  him  I 
We  halted  eleven  days  at  Abrantesi  which  is  a  good  town.  Hers 
we  fitted  our  men's  clothing,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  our  pro- 
spective operations  in  procuring  such  necessaries  as  we  conceived 
we  might  want.    For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  with  the 
army  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  small  bell-tent  sent  out 
to  me  from  England  by  my  friends.     Our  poor  men  had  no  such 
essentials  till  the  following  year. 

Two  days  after  reaching  Abrantes,  my  friend  Gurwood,  of  the 
52nd,  dined  with  me  on  his  way  through  to  embark  at  Lisbon,  for 
England.  I  remember  our  having  a  very  merry  party ;  he  was 
full  of  the  well-deserved  honours  he  had  gained,  and  we,  in  high 
spirits  and  liealth,  were  animated  with  the  hope  to  obtain  the 
like  should  the  opportunity  be  oft'ered  us.  The  night  dwindled 
into  the  little  hours  of  morning  ere  we  parted- — souie  of  us  never 
to  meet  our  gallant  friend  again.  Amongst  them,  Harvey,'*'  and 
Burgess  of  the  Coldstream,  who  ieli  later  in  this  campaign,  the 
last,  whUe  heeding  a  storming  party  i  thus  emulating  ms  fbnner 
brother  officer  of  the  SSnd  in  all  but  his  sueoess ; — poor  fellow! 
In  addition  to  commanding  my  company,  I  now  hsd  imposed  upon 
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me,  the  duties  of  Adjutant,  as  the  officer  holding  that  office  in  my 
corps,  had  proceeded  on  leave  to  Lisbon.  My  time  was  pretty 
well  occupied  therefore,  and  sometimes  not  agreeably.  Our  Chief 
of  battalion  was  by  no  means  blessed  with  too  strong  a  head,  or 
too  suft  a  temper ;  he  certainly  had  the  merit  sometimes  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  in  liie  wrong,  though  that  wrong  became  tiresome,  as 
more  frequent  in  its  recurrence  than  his  acknowledgment  of  it* 
He  ¥ras  a  gallant,  thick-headed  man,  and  if  the  former  qnality 
palliates  the  latter^  and  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  still, 
vulgar  violence  certainly  modifies  a  multitude  of  virtues.  He  was 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  who  had  preceded  and  succeeded 
him  in  command ;  the  latter  of  whom,  almost  without  exception, 
rose  to  well«eamed  honours  and  distinctions.  We  obeyed  orders, 
however,  and  indemnified  ourselves  by  laughing  at  what  could  not 
be  avoided.  A  friend  of  mine^  in  another  corps,  used  to  say,  that 
he  flattered  himself  in  the  course  of  his  military  life,  he  had  been 
commanded  by  the  greatest  number  of  fools  in  the  service,  but 
thaty  on  this  occasion,  we  certainly  seemed  to  have  appropriated  to 
ourselves  one  whom  he  quite  lon?ed  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  experu 
ences.  If  men  in  command  will  but  reflect  that  "  more  flies  are 
caught  with  a  spoonful  of  honey,  than  a  barrel  of  vinegar,'*  and 
that  witli  power  accorded  them,  tact  and  management  may  lead  to 
willing  instc.'ul  of  unwilling  obedience ;  any  person  of  moderate 
intellect  will  prefer  that  line  which  is  surest,  host,  and  easiest  of 
accomplishment,  to  that  which  is  the  opposite.  When  officers  from 
home  came  out  to  us,  we  found  them  too  frequently  impregnated 
with  all  the  punctilios  enforced  by  tlie  Horse  Guards  clock, 
with  ideas  redolent  of  hair-powder,  and  blank-cartridge;  stiff  in 
stocks,  starched  in  frills,  with  Duudas's  eighteen  manoeuvres  or 
commandments.  All  this  had  to  be  changed.  A  normal  school 
for  real  soldiers  was  undergoing  the  process  of  formation  ;  the  new 
comers  at  first  thought  they  had  tumbled  amongst  a  strange,  loose 
set  of  half-wild  men,  little  in  accordance  with  their  preconceived 
opinions*  At  length  they  began  to  discover  how  the  art  was  ear- 
ned on,  and  found  that  they  had  much  to  unlearof  as  well  as  much 
to  acquire,  before  they  oould  make  themselves  usefuL 

Materids  for  the  contemplated  siege  of  Badajos  were  now  col- 
lecting, and  passing  through  Abrantes  towards  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  destmed  use.  Scarcity  of  these,  and  inefficient  transport 
was  as  usual  the  previuling  difficulty  to  be  fought  against.  In 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  pointed  out,  and  recommended 
by  our  Chief,  still,  our  ministers  at  home,  although  they  continued 
thomwr,tfarved  it.  Neither  money  nor  necessaries  were  forth- 
coming when  wanted ;  the  means  were  always  inadequate  to  the 
end.  Sufficiency  of  artillery  could  not  be  transported  from  Ciudad 
to  Badajos;  a  supply  of  guns,  of  the  necessary  calibre  of  24 
pounders,  could  not  be  obtained  at  Lisbon.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
when  applied  to,  said  he  had  not  the  means  to  afford  them.  Local 
preparations  had  been  silently  proceeding  at  Elvas,  but  still 
dearth  of  stores,  and  tools,  and  guns,  and  shot,  existed,  attribu- 
table to  the  want  of  conduct  of  our  Government  at  home,  in  civil 
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as  well  as  military  matters  towards  this  army  during  the  greater 
|)art  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

I  beg  to  refer  on  these  points  not  only  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's own  dispatches  on  the  subject,  l)ut  also  to  his  brother  the 
Marquis  Wellesley's  statements  concerning  the  administration  of 
that  day.  He  says,  "  they  were  timid  without  prudence, — narrow 
without  energy, — ^ij refuse  without  the  fruits  of  expenditure,  and 
slow  without  the  oenefits  of  caution/'  in  spite  of  ail  whlch»  our 
Chief  fairly  dragged  these  ^  timid,  doubting,  vacilUiting  ministers 
throuj^  the  sloughs  of  their  mediocrity,  by  the  wheels  of  his  tri- 
umplMl  car/' 

If  these  men^  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  coundl,  heeded  not 
his  warning  voice;  others,  both  in  and  out  of  Psrliaroen^  not 
having  simUar  advantages,  might  be  excused  for  doubting  of  a 
success  they  had  no  means  of  testing  or  comprehending.  The 
precedents  before  their  eyes,  and  their  reminiscences  of  military 
expeditions,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  were  taken  from 
Holland,  Walcheren,  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  those  there  com- 
manding.  The  puissant  at  home  thought  with  Shakspeare  that 

reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition,  oft  got  without 
ment/'  From  beginning  to  end  our  Chiefs  merits  were  disputed, 
his  opinions  contradicted,  and  his  demands  neglected.  These 
people  could  not  comprehend  that  one  man  should  do  a  deed  that 
none  other  but  himself  could  have  accomplished.  A  French  author, 
Monsieur  Mourel,  says,  "Mais  personne,  ni  amis,  ni  ennemis, 
personne  nc  soup9onnait  alors  ce  que  c'etait  que  Wellington, 
i'Angletere  ellc  menie  nc  Pa  connu  que  tres  tard,  et  il-y-a  une 
portion  considerable  du  peuple  Anglais  qui  ne  sait  pas  bien  au 
juste  tout  ce  quMl  lui  doit."  And  again,  another  Frenchman,  not 
very  easily  suspected  of  partialities  to  England  or  the  English, 
Monsieur  Thiers,  writes,  *'  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it — every 
circumstance  considered,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  greatest 
General  whom  the  late  wars  have  offered  for  human  contempla- 
tion ;  his  mind  was  so  equallv  poised,  notwithstanding  thevivsMaty 
of  his  genius,  that  he  was  always  ready,  and  equally  prompt,  on 
every  occasion.  He  united  the  powerful  combination  of  Napoleon 
to  u&e  steady  judgment  of  Moreau.  Each  of  these  mighty 
captains  was,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  superior  to  WeUington 
in  his  peculiar  walk.  Napoleon  may  have  had  more  rapidity 
of  view  and  (plan  upon  the  battle-field,  and  could  suddenly 
change  his  whole  line  of  battle  as  at  Marengo.  Moreau  every* 
where  understood  better  the  management  of  a  retreating  army 
before  an  exulting  enemy.  But  the  exquisite  apprehension 
and  intelligence  of  Arthur  Wellesley  served  him  instead  of  both* 
and  took  at  once  the  conduct  and  the  measures  that  the  occa- 
sion required*  Many  of  our  military  (French  1)  men  have  con- 
tested his  genius,  but  no  man  can  deny  him  the  most  equable 
judgment  that  was  ever  met  with  in  a  great  soldier.  It  is 
this  admirable  judgment,  this  discerning  wisdom  of  the  mind, 
which  has  misled  Europe  as  to  his  genius.  Men  do  not  expect 
to  see  in  the  same  person  the  active  and  the  passive  spirit 
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equally  great;  nor  does  nature  usually  bestow  such  opposite  gifts 
in  the  same  person.  In  Napoleon  a  steady  judgment  and  an 
endurance  of  calamity  were  not  the  concomitants  of  his  impul- 
sive genius  and  tremendous  activity ;  while  Moreau  had  all  his 
passive  greatness.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  united  the 
two  qualities.  Nay,  more :  the  noble  army  he  had  so  long  com- 
manded had  gradually  learnt  to  partake  of  the  character  of  their 
leader.  No  soldiers  in  the  world  but  the  English  could  have 
stood  those  successive  charges,  and  that  murderous  artillery^ 
which  they  so  bravely  bore  at  Waterloo/' 


TH£  CHURCHYARD  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

BT  B.  W.  LONOriLLOW. 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies. 
Dust  is  in  her  beautinil  eyes. 

Nur  more  she  breathes,  nor  ieeb*  nor  stirs ; 

At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead, 
But  their  dust  is  as  white  as  hers. 

Wat  slie  a  lady  of  high  dqpree. 

So  much  in  love  with  the  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of  ours? 

Or  was  it  Chri:itiaii  Charity, 

And  lowlineta  and  humili^. 
The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowers  ? 

Who  slioll  tell  us  ?    No  one  speaks ; 
No  colour  shoots  into  those  cheeks. 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride* 
At  the  rude  question  we  have  asked : 

Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unmasked 
By  those  who  are  sleeping  at  her  side. 

Hereafter? — And  do  jou  think  to  look 

On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  book. 

To  find  her  failings,  faults  and  errors? 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares 
In  your  own  short-comings  and  despairs, 
in  your  own  secret  sins  and  terrors ! 
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LORD  BYRON  AT  VENICE. 

BY  il.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

A  SAFFRON  lint  o*erspread  the  broad  lac;<)0!i 
Caught  from  the  golden  west,  and  as  its  flush 
Deepened  to  crimson,  and  the  crystal  air 
Beamed  like  a  rainbow,  sweetly  was  revealed 
The  secret  of  their  art,  whose  mapc  hues 
Still  make  the  palace  wall-^  of  Venice  glow 
With  colours  born  in  heaven. 

IVlen  of  all  cliinos 
Cluster  within  her  square — the  passive  Turk 
With  jewelled  turban,  the  mercurial  Greek, 
And  sombre  Jew,  and  gliding  with  a  step 
Whose  echo  stirs  the  heart,  lair  shapes  flit  by, 
Siiroudcd  in  black ;  yet  evening  wakes  not  there 
The  sounds  that  fill  the  cities  of  the  land  ; 
No  rumbling  wheel  or  tramp  of  passing  steed 
Drowns  the  low  hum  of  voices  as  they  rise ; 
But  from  her  window,  on  a  low  canal, 
The  teat  Venetian  hears  the  plash  of  oars. 
The  tide  that  ripples  by  the  mossy  wall, 
Some  distant  melody  or  convent  belly 
And  cry  of  gondoliers,  when  their  bright  prows 
Clash  at  an  angle  of  the  lonely  street 

From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  Ducal  pile 
Shot  a  dark  barge,  that  floated  gmiUy  on 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  bay ; 
And  springing  lightly  thence,  a  noble  form 
Revelled  alone  amid  the  sleeping  waves  ; 
Now,  like  an  athlete,  cleaving  swift  his  way, 
And  now,  the  image  of  a  sculptor's  dream. 
Pillowed  upon  the  sea,  gazing  entranced 
From  that  wild  eouch  np  to  the  rosy  clouds; 
And  cradled  thus,  like  her  whom  he  adored, 
Beauty's  immortal  goddess,  at  her  birth, 
His  tlirobbing  brow  grew  still,  and  his  whole  frame. 
Nerved  with  refreshing  coolness,  and  the  thirst 
O'  passion's  fever  vanished  from  his  heart ; 
He  turned  from  Venice  with  a  bitter  smile, 
To  the  vast  firmament  and  waters  pure, 
And,  eager  for  their  clear  tranquillity. 
Sighed  for  a  home  in  some  iar  nook  of  earth, 
Where  to  one  tme  and  genial  sonl  allied, 
His  restless  spuit  might  be  fed  with  hope. 
Till  peace  should  steal  upon  him,  like  the  calm 
Of  that  delicious  ere. 
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